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CORRECTIONS   IN   VOL.   II. 


Plage. 

102.  Giaur  r.  Giaour. 

200.  ChiridocastroQ  r.  Choirodocasti-on. 

201.  iv^uuv  r.  tv^Mv. 

201.  msyps  r,  tttytg. 

202.  ^vymv  r.  ^tvymv. 
211.  Gioyanni  r.  GiovaDi. 
219.  Schetar  r.  Selictar. 
221.  i*AMftm)  r.  {Almfut.) 
225.  hvM  r.  iTwi. 

225.  ^v«ri«r«i  r.  Atmru^m, 

225.  rpv^ifMtr  t*.  ruvfiivav. 

228.  Kif(«v  r.  Kv^*i;. 

228.  i;  r.  I?. 

230.  Benden-dos-ol  r.  Benden-bos  ol. 

23S,  passim.  Aurat-bazar  r.  Arretrbaau*. 

238.  Bourgalou  r.  Bulgurlu. 

23d,  passim.  Embr6khdr  r.  Emrakhor. 

243.  melons  r.  fruit. 

243.  e^tfxfi  r.  e^«»ii. 

244.  Chairathene  r.  Khair-Eddin. 
247.  anciont  r.  ancient. 

247.  Woman's  Port  r.  Woman's  Cape. 

251.  Exuine  r.  Euxine. 

253.  Tiv^Mitf  r.  Tw^xnt. 

256.  Yok-BU,  the  green  water,  r.  GeuJc-su, 
the  blue  water. 

256.   A»^«  P04*(^«  ''•  'Ax^a  'P«/|«tfrae. 

258.  H^  r.  'H^«;«. 

'J63,  note.  Hunkiar-Skelessi  ....  not  man- 
slayer,  but  absolute  master. 

270.  Uviaitit  .  .  .  A^fAnumv  r.  *Uvhttlan  .  .  . 
*A^fAnvlan. 

317,  note.  Sulejman  and  Sulumen  are  dif- 
ferent woitls;  the  first  is  a  proper 
name,  the  second  a  sweet  substance. 


Page. 

not  corrosive  sublimate.  Lord  Byion 
[Childe  Hai-old,  note,  p.  178,  ^ml 
edit.]  Moas  misinformed. 

326.  Ty  .  .  .  AoTf  r.  TS  .  .  .  wt&. 

327.  T«5  r.  T5. 
329.  ki  r.  «;.' 
340.  Ty  r.  TZ. 
352.  wXXm  r.  wy.Xa. 

359.  Baba-Humayim  r.  Bab-el-Ilumayini. 

366-7.  Maroozi  r.  Morouscs. 

377.  details    of    abol   ished    r.    details    of 

abolished. 
395.  Etmeidan  r.  Atmeidan. 

436.  inra^x"  '*•  it^i^X"* 

446.  'Ayi^ii  r.  'A^Wii. 

447.  Itf'Mvrir  r.  Wuliwa, 

447.   n««-iUlMf  .  .  uri^  r.  UwithHtos  .  .  v-ri^. 

460.  y^m^tif  r.  y^m^uv. 

461.  TAx'^rn  r.  T«;^jVr«f. 
466.  Af»:  r.  V- 

472.  Ty  r.  Ti. 

475.  Itraxt^fuivt  r.  ItfrmzirfML 

482.  Panhellenin  r.  Panheileiiioii. 

483.  Corypheuses  r.  Coryphaeuscs. 

483.  Polyxenea  r.  Polyxene. 

484.  assimulated  r.  assimilated. 
487.  Kv^wflu  r.  KMtit. 

492.  ^«»fir  r.  3M(ixn». 

493.  tit  r.  *nj. 

494.  vifX%fJbfitiuTM  r.   vVAXo^svirw. 

495.  y«f  r.  yii». 

495.  ittrriveit  r.  rtvrtvtt. 
502.  ir«Xjr  r.  tr*Jt/f. 
516.  j3«vXfi  r.  /3«vX«r. 
523.   iyytttn  r.   lyyi'mv. 


In  reference  to  the  corrections  of  the  Turkish  proper  names  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
although  several  of  the  words  not  noticed  in  the  errata  are  spelt  in  the  way  authorised  by 
preceding  writers,  they  might  perhaps  be  better  given  if  the  following  alterations  were  mado. 

r.  Sultanieb;  254.  Kandlinge  r.  Kanlidja: 
256.Candili  r.  Candilli ;  259.  Kaddi  r.  Kadi; 
260.  Kis-kalessi  r.  Kiskalahsi ;  266.  KlTeJJ- 
dissy  r.  Effendisy;  267.  Achim  r.  Ilakiin; 
268.  Laurouz  r.  Larroz;  280.  Emini  r. 
Emiri;  282.  Turre  r.  Toughra;  282.  Khati 
r.  Katti ;  288.  Pei-gamber  r.  Peighi amber; 
297.  Doghilr.  Deyil;  310.  Kapoussi  r.  Ka- 
poufii ;  335.  Djamissi  r.  Dgiamisi ;  33-S. 
Mirabe  r.  Mhirab  ;  341.  Dgiamissi  r. 
Djami ;  348.  Medressi  r.  Medresseh ;  'o^- 
Muhamidie  r.  Muhamidieh ;  355.  Ogli  i- 
Aglu ;  356.  Itch-olans  r.  Itchoglans  ;  3^»8. 
Odassy  r.  Odasy;  360.  Baba-Sal^m  r.  Ifa- 
bessclam ;  360.  BHba-^>aadi  r.  Babci^andi ; 
301».  Daout  r.  IWud. 


P.  41.  musselim  r.  mutsellim ;  59.  Sur- 
gees  r.  Suridgls ;  76.  Tepe  r.  Tepeh;  81. 
Erkissi  r.  Erkisi ;  93.  Atche  r.  Agtchah ; 
103.  kalesi  r.  kelehsi ;  110.  kale  r.  kaleh; 
111.  Menderc  r.  Mendereh ;  115.  Dere  r. 
Dei-eh;  161.  Enc  r.  Enaeb ;  189.  Bawri  r. 
Bahri;  200.  Gaziler-lskelissi  r.  Ghaziler- 
Iskllesi  ;  205.  Altnii)cna  r.  Alimpenah ; 
215.  Tophana  r.  Tophanah;  217.  Topge  r. 
Topdgi;  218.  galiondge  r.  galiondji ;  219. 
Bostandges  r.  Bostandgi ;  220.  Frantzoos  r. 
Frantzi  ;  220.  Sarai  r.  Serai;  221.  arabats 
r.  arabas  ;  .  valide  r.  valideh  ;  238.  Bu- 
yuk-dei"e  r.  Buyukdereh ;  239.  Namasgahs 
r.  Nfunazguiahs  ;  239.  Salahor  r.  8alakhor ; 
239.  Ahour  /•.  Akhor;  240.  Kchayiissi  r.  Ke- 
hayacii ;  245.  Fenar  r.  Fanar;  1^54.  Siiltanic 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


Patriotiam  of  the  Greeks— Tbeir  ardent  desire  of  emancipation — ^War-song — 
Attadunent  to.  Russia — Views  directed  towards  France — Tbeir  notions  of 
Fmgland— Chance  of  emancipation — Importance  of  tbeir  marine — Short 
Remarks  on  the  political  condnct  of  the  English  in  the  Levant. 

Mr.  de  Guys's  long  thirty-seventh  Letter,  entitled 
*  Patriotism  of  the  Greeks/  is  much  such  an  essay  as 
Montaigne's  on  a  custom  in  the  island  of  Cea ;  or,  like 
that  chapter  on  Snakes  which  Dr.  Johnson  could  re- 
peat entire,  it  leaves  us  only  to  conclude  that  there  is 
no  patriotism  worth  speaking  of  to  be  found  amongst 
the  modem  Greeks,  or  indeed  amongst  any  of  the 
modems;  for  the  whole  of  his  remarks  and  examples 
are  adduced  from  the  two  great  nations  of  antiquity. 
But  notwithstanding  such  a  deficiency  in  an  express 
panegyric  of  this  people,  it  is  most  true  that  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Greeks  are  devotedly  attached  to  their 
country  and  nation,  and,  even  to  a  degree  which  may 
appear  foolish  and  incautious,  continually  express  their 
hatred  of  their  masters,  and  their  confidence  in  them- 
eelves.  This  latter  feeling  is,  however,  tempered  by  a 
complete  sense  of  their  own  degradation ;  for,  whatever 
may  be  their  discourse  to  one  another,  they  never  fail 
to  enlarge  upon  this  subject  to  a  stranger.  A  common 
commencement  of  a  conversation  with  them  is,  "  Your 
Excellency  will  find  but  poor  fare  in  our  country  :  but 
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you  are  not  in  Christendom.  What  can  be  done 
amongst  these  beasts  the  Turks  ?"  The  detestation  of 
their  master  breaks  out  on  every  occasion ;  and  when 
the  chanter  from  the  Minaret  is  announcing  the  death 
of  a  Mahometan,  each  Greek  that  meets  his  friend  in 
the  street  salutes  him  thus, — "  A  dog  is  dead  "  {airleaire 
aicvKi).^  The  Archons,  who  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
the  Turks,  are  infected  with  the  same  spirit,  and,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  more  powerful,  feel  a  stronger 
desire  of  revenge.  Signer  Londo,  of  Vostizza,  the  son 
of  the  person  who,  under  Veli  Pasha,  may  be  said  to 
govern  the  Morea,  on  hearing  the  name  of  Riga,  when 
he  was  playing  with  me  a  party  of  chess,  jumped  sud- 
denly from  the  sofa,  threw  over  the  board,  and,  clasping 
his  hands,  repeated  the  name  of  the  patriot  with  a 
thousand  passionate  exclamations,  the  tears  streaming 
down  his  cheeks.  The  same  person  recited  with  ecstacy 
the  war-song  of  that  unfortunate  Grqek.  The  strain  is 
of  a  higher  mood,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  preserve 

»  This  expression,  o-irvXi,  a  dog,  is  the  favourite  term  of  reproach  with  the 
Greeks,  whose  convitiatory  langnage  is  most  violent  and  abusive.  The  vulgar 
phfases,  which  are  too  indecent  to  be  translated,  are  some  of  them  borrowed 
irom,  or  are  similar  to,  the  Turkish.  The  vafi»  rrjv  fidvav  trov,  the  most  com- 
mon, is  the  '*  anassinny  sictim  **  of  the  Mahometans.  Most  of  the  assertions 
of  the  Greeks  are  confirmed  by  an  oath,  the  ancient  form  being  preserved. 
The  most  usual^  are— MarA  e**,  " By  God ;"  Ma  rA  jc€<^dXt  fiov,  "By  my 
head ;"  MA  t6  ym  ftov,  or  Mh  t6  ytvi  rov  irarpos  fuw,  "  By  my  beard,**  or  "By 
my  father's  beard  ;'*  Mi  t6  ^«|il,  "  By  my  bread  ;"  Ma  rrj  (fn^xn  rw  iraidi&v 
fnavy  **  By  the  life  of  my  children.**  The  women  in  common  conversation  say, 
Mi  ra  ikieria  fiov,  or  Mi  ri  ^x4  P^^f  or  Ni  gt©,  "  By  my  eyes,"  "  By  my 
soul,**  or  "  Let  me  live.**  Tne  strongest  expression  of  anger  is  the  extension 
of  the  five  fingers,  with  the  exclamation  Na  rh  n-cvrc,  "  ITiere  are  five  for  ye." 
Nearly  aU,  if  not  all  of  these  phrases,  are  of  a  hi^  antiquity.  One  of  the 
most  singular  instances  of  a  transmitted  habit  is,  that  the  Greeks  of  Tino 
universally  carry  their  long  sticks,  or  guns,  across  their  shoulders,  with  their 
arms  over  them  on  each  side.  Now  an  ancient  coin  of  that  island  represents 
a  man  carrying  a  staff  exactly  in  the  same  position.  A  very  usual  expression 
of  anger  is  Kcporo,  "Homs.*^'  The  Athenian  oath  mentioned  by  Spon,  AtA 
rbv  avBtvn  rov  «co(rfu>v,  "  By  the  Master  of  the  world,"  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  heard;  but  Lord  Byron  recollects  two  or  three  instances  of  it.  The 
words  of  tenderness,  tU  fuw,  "  My  son,"  have  an  odd  sound  in  the  mouths 
of  the  young  girls,  by  whom  they  are  frequently  used. 


'  Colonel  Leake  (ReBorohes,  p.  423)  says    but  K^fwra,   "cuckold."     I  thought  the 
that  thjfl  ought  not  to  be  ir^porm  "  horns,"     words  eqaindent.— [1854.] 
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the  metre  of  it/  and,  with  a  little  variation,  the  position 
of  its  rhymes,  in  the  following  version  of  the  four  first 
stanzas : — 


'0  uupos  rrfi  ^itjs  ^0€v 

Uov  futs  murap  rffv  apxriv 

Top  [vy^  ttjs  rvpmnfidos 

Kadc  ivdios  al<rxp6v 
Ta  Srka  &s  X^^m/xcv, 

Tmt  i^BpSiv  rh  a^ia 
*Ar  rp€^  vwh  wciUov, 
^    2. 

KjinoaXa  €afdp€taii4va  ; 

Uptv/utra  iiTKopftfuriUva 

Ti^Mi  Xafiert  irvoffv, 
*2r^  i^wrfp  rijs  adkirtyyis  fxov 

trvfax6^€  oXa  Sfiov, 
T^r  mdkoffHJV  itfrtlrt 

Ktu  vucarc  irpA  vavrov, 
Ta  oirXo,  «.  t.  X, 
3. 
SK-dpra,  Siropro,  ri  Koifwa-$€ 

mw  XrfBapyop  fiaBvv ; 
Zvfnnfaovj  Kpa^  'A^war, 

ov/i^iavov  iravrorcu^y. 
^^JfBvfUjjBfjfTt  Acovidov 

Tov  Mp^  orciuvfMyov, 
^o3«pov  sal  Tpop^pov, 
Ta  ^Xa,  K.  r.  X. 
4. 
Oirou  c{s  ray  S€pfumvKas 

Uok€fLo»  aifr6s  Kporti, 
Koi  TD^  Yiipaas  aff>api(isi^ 

Koii  avr»y  jotrc^  leparcl. 
Mrrpuunxriow  iivdpas 

Kif  tA  Kfwrpop  irpox»pfif 
Ka4 «;  XcW  BvfJMfUvos 
Elf  T1&  a2fui  rAy  ^ovrci. 
TA  oirXa,  «e.  r.  X. 


Greeks  arias !  the  day  of  glory 
Ck>ine8  at  last,  your  8wor£i  to  claim. 
Let  us  all  in  future  story 
Rival  our  forefathers'  fame. 
Under  foot  the  yoke  of  tyrants 
Let  us  now  indignant  trample, 
Mindful  of  the  great  example, 
And  avenge  our  country*8  shame. 

To  arms,  then,  our  country  cries, 

Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise,  arise  ; 

Until  the  blood — ^in  purple  flood 

From  the  hated  foe 

Beneath  our  feet  shall  flow. 
2. 
Whither  now,  alas !  retreating. 
Limbs  where  Grecian  blood  is  beating  ? 
Breathe  again  ye  spirits  fleeting. 
Now  your  scattered  force  recall. 
At  my  trumpet's  voice  resounding. 
Each  his  country's  flae  surrounding. 
Towards  the  seven-hilrd  city  bounding. 
Fly,  and  conquer  for  your  all. 
To  arms  then,  &c. 
3. 
Sparta !  Sparta !  why  in  slumber, 
Why  in  lethargy  so  deep  ? 
Rouse  thyself,  thy  friend  awaken, 
Glorious  Athens,  from  her  sleep. 
Call  to  mind  thy  ancient  warrior, 
Great  Leonidas  of  old. 
Mighty  man  of  £une  immortal. 
The  tremendous  and  the  bold. 
To  arms  then,  &q. 
4. 
See  him,  where  the  noble  patriot 
All  th'  invading  war  withstands, 
At  Thennopylffl  victorious 
O'er  the  flying  Persian  bands. 
With  his  brave  three  hundred  heroes. 
Forwards  now  the  Lion  goes. 
Plunging  through  the  blood  of  battle 
To  the  centre  of  his  foes. 

To  arms  then,  &c. 


A  mixed  trochaic,  except  the  chorus,  the  fourth  line  of  which,  for  the 
^  of  ihyming  with  the  fifth,  is  shorter  by  one  foot  in  the  translation  than 
in  the  original.  The  difference  between  the  two  languages  has  prevented  me 
fTum  filling  up  all  the  syllables  in  the  translation  wiSiout  some  trifling  ampli- 
ucstioQ  of  the  original  sense,  a  circumstance  which,  if  it  does  not  bespeak 
Jjant  of  pains  on  my  part,  may  serve  to  contrast  the  ancient  and  modem 
^raek.  This  song,  the  chorus  particularly,  is  sung  to  a  tune  very  nearly  the 
"■"w  tt  the  MarseilloiB  Hymn.  Strangely  enough.  Lord  Byron,  in  his  trans- 
wiOQ,  has  entirely  mistaken  Uie  metre. 
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There   may   appear   a   triteness   in    reminding"     the 
Greeks  of  Leonidas ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  of  him,  and 
of  the  other  heroes  of  antiquity,  the  generality  of  tbe 
people  have  but  a  very  confused  notion,  and  that  very 
few  of  them  trace  the  period  of  their  former  glory 
farther  back  than  the  days  of  the  Greek   emperors. 
Such  as  are  most  fond  of  recurring  to  past  times  d\srell 
on  the  power  and  merits  of  those  princes,  and  begin 
their  history  with  the  great  Constantine,  the  Emperor 
of  the  Greeks  ('O   Meya?   KofvtrravTLPo^   6  BcurtXem   twv 
Fw/jLoUwv).      All  their  hopes  are  directed  towards   the 
restoration  of  the  Byzantine  kingdom  in  the  person  of 
any  Christian,  but   more   particularly  a  Christian    of 
their  own  Church  ;  and  I  believe  they  have  never  for 
an  instant  entertained  the  project  of  establishing  an 
independent  confederacy  on  the  model  of  their  ancient 
republics.      Their  views  have  naturally  been  turned 
towards  Russia  for  more  than   half  a   century;    and 
every  one  is  acquainted  with  their  two  desperate  at- 
tempts to  create  a  diversion  in  favour  of  that  power  in 
the  heart  of  European  Turkey. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  their  efforts  in  the 
Russian  war  concluded  at  Kainargi  in  1774,  the  Greeks 
prepared  to  take  up  arms  in  1790,  and  Souli,  then  in 
open  rebellion,  was  the  centre  of  their  operations. 
Three  Greeks  from  that  town  arrived  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  and  hailed  the  Archduke  Constantine  with  the 
new  and  august  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Hellenes  {Boat- 
Xem  Twv  'EWriPwv).^  A  plan  was  agreed  upon,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Greek  army  was  to  set  out  from  Souli 
to  Livadia  and  Athens,  in  two  divisions,  to  be  joined  by 
the  Moreotes  and  Negropontines.  Crossing  the  plains 
of  Thessaly,  it  was  then  to  march  to  Salonica,  and,  after 

■  The  word  Bao-iXcv^  answers  to  Imperator.  The  Greeks  called  Charlemagne 
"  Vasileus,"  but  the  petty  princes  "  Beges  *'  (Pijyts).  Lieutprand  says,  "  Petrua 
Bulgarorum  Vasileus."  (^Decline  and  Fall.  cap.  55,  note  16.)  This  proves 
that  the  Greek  B  was  decidedly  the  Latin  V,  so  early,  at  least,  as  the  twelfth 
century. 
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collecting  the  Greeks  of  Macedonia,  proceed  with  the 
whole  force,  which  would  amount,  they  supposed,  to 
three  hundred  thousand,  to  Adrianople.  Constanti- 
nople was  to  be  the  immediate  prey  of  the  confederate 
forces,  even  without  the  combined  attack  of  the  Rus- 
sians, who,  however,  were  expected  to  sail  from  the 
Crimea  to  the  Bosporus,  and  decide  the  fate  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  Lambro  Canziani,  the  celebrated 
Greek,  was  to  cruise  with  his  squadron  in  the  Archi- 
pelago ;  and  this  was  the  only  part  of  the  project  which 
was  accomplished ;  for  Lambro,  although  not  supported 
after  the  peace  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  in  1791, 
and  declared  a  pirate,  kept  the  sea  until  his  ships  were 
destroyed  by  a  French  squadron.  The  Souliotes  did 
not  stir,  but  defended  their  mountains,  as  they  had  be- 
fore done,  against  the  Pasha  of  loannina.  The  result 
of  their  struggles  is  already  known. 

Mr.  Eton,  who  has  detailed  this  account,*  conceives 
the  plans  of  Pano-Kiri,  Christo  Lazzotti,  and  Nicolo 
Pangalo,  the  Souliote  ambassadors,  to  have  been  wise, 
and  every  way  calculated  for  the  attainment  of  the 
great  object  in  view,  and  condemns  the  policy  of  those 
who  differed  from  them  in  opinion ;  namely,  the  British, 
Prussian,  and  Russian  cabinets. 

Wherever  the  fault  lay,  the  Russians  ceased  to  be 
the  favourites  of  the  Greeks,  who,  however,  did  not 
on  that  account  lose  sight  of  their  darling  object; 
for,  at  the  news  of  the  French  revolution,  they  began 
to  form  other  projects,  or  at  least  to  indulge  fresh 
hopes.  The  friends  of  universal  freedom  were,  of 
course,  the  friends  of  the  Greeks,  and  long  before  the 
cession  of  the  Seven  Islands  to  the  tri-coloured  flag,  the 
Carmagnole  was  danced  on  the  shores  of  the  Ionian  Sea.' 

*  Survey,  \\  37,  et  acq. 
*  Md  ol  *pa»T(iiCoi  Xtyoviri  'Tis  tnie  the  French  would  have  it  known 

Hov  rovff  Kop^ifs  rov^  ^cXovo-c        Corth.  shall  shortly  he  their  own, 
Kf<^o(»'ia  icai  i'^ai^c  Cefalonia  too,  and  Zante, 

nov  ttmu  t6  fffiopa  roif  Acvcdrc.        The  fairest  dower  of  the  J^evant. 
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During  the  expedition  to  Egypt  the  health  of  Bona- 
parte was  the  daily  toast  at  Athens ;  and  the  Greeks  of 
Crete  were  so  far  assured  of  their  approaching   inde- 
pendence, that,  until  the  victories  of  the  English,  over 
the  French  destroyed  their  hopes,  they  had  in  a  manner 
taken  the  island  into  their  own  hands,  and  had  come  to 
an  agreement  with  the  Turks,  each  of  whom  they  un- 
dertook, upon  certain  conditions,  to  protect.     A  small 
mountainous  district  in  this  island  contains,  indeed,  the 
only  Q-reeks  in  the  whole  empire  who  have  never  been 
subdued  either  by  the  Venetians  or  Turks.     It  is  called 
Sphakia  (S<^£a),  and  has  one  town  and  twenty  vil- 
lages, each  governed  by  its  own  primates.     It  can  send 
about  four  thousand  men  into  the  field.     The  person, 
himself  a  Sphakiote,  who  furnished  a  late  author*  vv^ith 
an  account  of  these  Cretans,  makes  rather  a  favourable 
report  of  them,  but  others  have  represented  them  to  bo 
a  horde  of  bloodthirsty  savages. 

In  fact,  in  the  French  army  in  Egypt  there  were 
some  Q-reek  soldiers  whose  patriotism  was  roused  and 
kept  alive  by  the  muse  of  Polyzois,  the  new  Tyrtaeus. 
His  song  of  nine  stanzas  in  trochaics  is  called  '^Aafia 
TToXefxtarripiov  rwv  ev  Aiylnrrw  irepl  eKeuBepia^  fiaxofiei^wv 
TpaiKwvj  *  War  Song  of  the  Q-reeks  in  Egypt,  fighting 
in  the  cause  of  Freedom  ;'  and  it  opens  with  the  follow- 
ing exclamation : — 

^iXoi  fiov  avfiaraTpuarai  Gallant  oountrymen !  for  ever 

AovXoi  va  "fuSa  cas  ir&r€  Shall  we  dread  the  vile  enslaver  ? 

T&y  dxpfl<»v  Movaovkfiopav  Shall  the  Mussulman  victorious 

Tijs  *EXXadof  r&v  Tvpavvtov ;  Beign  in  Greece,  the  great,  the  gloriuub  ? 

*EKbiKTja-€as  ri  &pa  P'riends !  the  tyranny  is  past, 

"EfpSatrevy  £  q^iXoi,  r^pa.  Vengeance  is  our  own  at  last. 

The  concluding  verses  are  in  the  same  strain. 

*A<bavurBriT»  Fading  from  the  face  of  day, 

K*  €K  TTJs  yrjs  c£aA€c^^7r6>  Banish'd  from  the  world  away, 

'H  Kordparos  douXc/a—  Cursed  slavery  expire — 

ZrjTto  fi  Acv^cpta.*  Freedom  is  my  fond  desire. 

The  last  of  these  four  lines  is  the  burthen  of  the  song, 

•  Leckie  on  Foreign  Aflfairs,  Tract  xiii.  p.  211. 
•  Literally  "Vive  la  liberie." 
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of  wluch  one  more  specimen,  part  of  the  fifth  stanza, 
may  suffice : — 

Etr  Tvpawpwf  ripf  Bwriav  To  the  sacrifioe  of  tyrants, 

'Sxcan-fs  fi€  vpitBvfuap  All  with  eagerness  combining, 

'EpxofTj  3XXot  aXXax6S€v  Rush  from  every  Grecian  region, 

Tj};  'EXJuidoff  wayrax6&€v.  Each  bis  country's  standard  joining. 

'Qs  €ij  copr^v  (Twrpfxowy  To  the  festival  they  fly, 

'Us  vmnffvpiv  rffv  txovv.  To  the  feast  of  victory. 

Koi  d€w  vripyerai  navtvas  No  one  from  the  danger  shrinking 

'Ajt  avrov¥,  fUKp6s  fj  fuyas.  Hesitates,  or  small  or  great, 

'E^tVa>  va  xmoyLtivf)  Forward  each  advances,  thinking 

EiKu,  XcycA,  KOTourxvvrf.  Nothing  shameful  but  retreat. 

Tovf  VCOV9  Tw  oi  irctr€p€s  Hark,  their  valiant  sons  inflaming, 

*EyiQau>dc«M>vF,  m  ai  fifjT€pts.  Fathers,  mothers,  all  exclaiming, 

Eiry«  I  rcxwi  fiou,  tow  Xcyovv  "  Children  brave !  well  done,"  they  cry, 

K'  fls  Tov  iroXc/ioir  Tovs  oTtWovv      "  To  the  glorious  combat  fly, 

'EtK  w6r€  7  dovKfia  Till  the  1^1  of  slavery, 

^ilrTc^  jcoi  ^  rvpamfia.  Till  the  fall  of  tyranny."^ 

At  the  same  time  another  Grreek,  in  a  small  work 
printed  at  Paris,  but  written  at  Borne,  made  this  decisive 
d€claration  :  "  Since  this  city  (meaning  Rome)  has, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  been  delivered  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  popes,  it  must  be  averred,  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  that  the  hatred  of  tyrants  is  rooted  in  our 
hearts,  and  that  what  has  as  yet  prevented  us  from 
being  delivered  from  their  yoke,  is  not  our  own  want 
of  courage — ^it  is  the  jealousy  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
princes  of  Europe/'*  The  sentiments  of  all  the  nation 
were  ,not,  however,  in  unison,  for  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  in  his  circular  letter  of  the  year  1798, 
infonns  the  Greeks  that  "  the  wicked  serpent,  the  origin 
of  all  evil,  had  designed  the  nation  of  the  Gauls  to  be 
the  damnation  of  the  human  race  ;"• '  a  phrase  which  is 

'  These  extracts  are  part  of  a  communication  made  by  M.  Villoison  to 
Hsrles,  and  are  contained  in  vol.  xi.  p.  563,  of  his  fiibliotheca  Grseca. 

'  See  Letter  from  Viltoison  to  Harles,  in  the  page  before  cited. 

'  '^  apX'KOicof  Koi  irovrip6s  ^ns  €ir€v6i)(T€  to  ZBvos  tup  FoXXoiy,  dth  wa  KoKaajf 
TO  ar$p^t»ov  y«Voff. 

'  These  sentiments  are  those  of  the  and  Lutherans,  its  offspring — oongra- 

Vatharch  of  Jerusalem,  quoted  in  the  tulates    his  fellow-countrymen  upon 

^^«»esrche8  (p.  193),  who,  after  con-  their    "  singular    good   fortune,*    and 

^^^'in&ing  the  heresies  which  the  deril  the  particular  favour  of  Heaven  shown 

^  excited  in  the  course  of  his  war-  towards  them,   in  raising  up,  in  the 

f(^oa  mankind — including  those  of  place  of  the  Greek  Empire,  which  had 

the  Latin  Church,  and  the  Calvimsts  begun  to  waver  in  its  orthodox  faith. 
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cited,  and  indignantly  refuted,  by  a  writer,  apparently 
the  same  quoted  above,  in  a  pamphlet  of  eight  pages, 
printed  at  the  press  of  Pogozi,  in  October  1798,  and 
addressed  "  to  the  Romans  of  Greece,  by  a  Patriot  and 
Friend  to  Freedom."  ^^ 

If  Bonaparte  had  marched  an  army  from  Vallona, 
across  Macedonia  to  Constantinople,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  prevented  from  doing  only  by  his  war  with 
Russia,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  Greek  would 
have  joined  his  standard. 

The  events  of  the  last  ten  years  have  turned  the 
attention  of  the  Greeks  to  the  English  nation,  and,  by 
degrees,  their  former  misconceptions  as  to  the  extent  of 
our  power  and  resources  have  begun  to  be  dissipated. 
Hopes  were  entertained,  during  our  short  war  with  the 
Porte,  that  we  were  to  be  the  liberators  of  Greece,  or, 
at  least,  of  her  islands.     In  June  1807,  a  body  of  fifteen 
hundred  Macedonian  Greeks  seized  upon  the  isles  of 
Skiathus  and  Lidhromi,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf  of  Salonica,  and  offered  to  co-operate  with  the 
English  squadron  off  the  Dardanelles  with  a  force  of 
ten  thousand  men,  but  were  advised  by  their  intended 
allies  to  lay  down  their  arms.     The  islanders  of  Hydra, 
which   maintained  three  thousand   seamen    and    one 
hundred  and  fifty  ships,  actually  fitted  out  privateers 
against  the  Turks,  and  were   disarmed,  not  by   the 
Capudan  Pasha,  but  by  the  British  admiral." 

This  conduct,  and  the  subsequent  peace,  checked  any 
expectations  which  the  Greek  patriots  might  have  en- 
tertained of  being  assisted  by  the  English ;  and  even 
now  that  the  Mediterranean  is  in  our  possession,  and 
even  since  we  have  occupied  the  Six  Islands,  they  do 

*•  np6r  roifs  *P»/iatovs  rrjs  'EXkalhs — ^iK^Trarpis  ekruOepid^s. 
'>  Leckie,  Tract  xxxiv.  pp.  34,  40, 41,  42,  43. 


the  ix)worfiil  nation  of  the  Turks,  to  tions  of  the  Western  Ghuroh  and  a 
protect  them  against  the  infection  of  succour  to  those  of  the  'Latin/*— 
heresy,  and  to  be  a  bridle  to  the  na-    [1864.1 
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not,  as  far  as  I  covld  judge,  hope  to  receive  at  our 
hands  any  decisive  measures  in  their  favour.  They 
think  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Russians  and  French,  whom, 
notwithstanding  our  prowess  in  Egypt,  and  our  un- 
rivalled naval  superiority,  they  still  consider  most  for- 
midable soldiers  {iroXv  <t>o^pol  arpartwrcuj  is  their  eulogy 
of  them),  and  they  believe  us  placed  at  the  extremity 
of  the  world — at  too  great  a  distance  to  aflFord  them 
any  material  support. 

Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  our  travels,  the  notions 
prevalent  amongst  the  generality  of  the  continental 
Greeks,  and  other  people  of  the  Levant,  respecting  our 
nation  and  country,  were  altogether  laughable.  I  was 
informed  that  England  was  an  island,  a  little  bigger 
than  Cefalonia,  the  chief  town  of  which  is  called  London ; 
of  this,  however,  all  are  not  certain,  for  one  person 
asked  me  whether  England  was  in  London,  or  London 
in  England  ?  In  this  town  all  the  English  who  are  not 
employed  at  sea  are  supposed  to  live,  except  a  few 
peasants,  who  inhabit  the  villages.  But  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  nation  exist  upon  the  water,  either  in  mer- 
chant-vessels or  ships  of  war,  the  management  of  which 
is  the  sole  purpose  and  occupation  of  their  lives ;  and 
in  which,  together  with  manufacturing  cloth,  hardware, 
and  trinkets,  the  English  excel  all  the  world.  An 
Albanian  directed  a  letter  to  his  son,  who  was  in  Lord 
Byron's  service,  with  this  address  : — 

To 

Dervish  Tacheere, 

In  the  English  Ships, 

at  Constantinople. 

Ue  supposed  that  my  fellow-traveller  and  myself  be- 
longed, of  course,  to  the  English  fleet,  and,  after  looking 
at  the  country  by  land,  would  join  our  vessels  at  the 
port  of  the  great  city.  Some  of  the  higher  orders  are 
doubtless  better  informed,  and  know  as  much  about 
Kngland  as  the  majority  of  our  countrymen  know  about 
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the  present  state  of  Q-reece ;  and  thus,  although  they 
are  far  from  being  acquainted  with  the  actual  extent 
of  our  resources,  they  still  believe  us  to  be  extremely 
powerful,  and  richer  than  any  people  in  the  world. 
They  frequently  advert  to  the  great  subject  of  their 
independence  in  their  conversations  with  English  tra- 
vellers, and  protest  to  them,  as  they  do  to  French, 
Russians,  Danes,  Swedes,  Dutch,  and  to  every  Frank, 
tliat  with  money,  arms,  and  ten  thousand  foreign  troops, 
they  would  expel  the  Turks  from  Europe. 

It  is  easy  then  to  see  that  the  Greeks  consider  their 
country  to  belong  to  them  as  much  as  it  ever  did,  and 
look  upon  their  right  to  the  soil  as  not  at  all  aflFected 
by  an  ejection  of  three  centuries  and  a  half.  Their 
patriotism  is  a  flame  that  has  never  been  utterly 
smothered,  although  it  has  so  long  glimmered  in  ob- 
scurity, and  has  narrowly  escaped  from  being,  like  the 
lamp  of  Rosicrucias,  for  ever  extinguished  by  a  heedless 
discovery. 

It  cannot,  perhaps,  be  justly  determined  that  the 
Ottoman  empire  in  the  Levant  is  now  to  be  called  a 
usurpation,  and  that  the  Greeks,  when  in  revolt,  are 
therefore  to  be  regarded,  not  as  rebels,  but  as  patriots 
fighting  for  the  recovery  of  their  birthright.  If  the 
Grand  Signor  cannot  establish  a  claim  to  the  throne  of 
Constantinople,  I  know  not  of  any  sovereign  in  Europe 
whose  title  will  bear  an  examination.  The  singularity 
of  two  nations  living  on  the  same  spot,  and  of  the  con- 
quered having  been  kept  so  entirely  distinct  from  the 
conquerors,  preserves  the  original  injustice  of  the  sub- 
jection fresh  before  our  eyes.  Were  it  not  for  this  cir- 
cumstance, neither  the  importance  nor  the  character  of 
the  Greeks  is  such  as  to  awaken  the  political  or  moral 
sympathies  of  the  nations  of  Christendom.  The  country 
called  Turkey  in  Europe  has  received  such  a  perpetual 
succession  of  invaders  and  settlers,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  fix  upon  those  in  whom  the  right  of  pos- 
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session  might  be  justly  vested.  A  great  proportion  of 
those  who  are  comprehended  imder  the  term  Bomaioi 
(Pafuuoi)^  or  Christians  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
amongst  whom  would  be  found  the  chief  supporters  of 
an  insurrection,  are  certainly  of  a  mixed  origin,  sprung 
from  Scythian  colonists.  Such  are  the  Albanians,  the 
^laniotes,  the  Macedonian,  Bulgarian,  and  Wallachian 
Christians.  And  yet  the  whole  nation,  including,  I 
presume,  these  Christians,  has  been  computed  only  at 
two  millions  and  a  half,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  and  con- 
sequently there  is  no  part  of  continental  Greece  to 
which  a  body  of  Turks  might  not  be  instantly  brought 
sufficient  to  quell  any  revolt;  the  Mahometans  of 
Albania  are  alone  equal  to  the  task,  and,  on  a  rising 
of  the  Infidels,  would  leave  all  private  dissension  to 
accomplish  such  a  work.  The  Greeks,  taken  col- 
lectively, cannot,  in  fact,  be  so  properly  called  an 
individual  people,  as  a  religious  sect  dissenting  from 
the  established  Church  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Any  general  revolution  of  the  Greeks,  independent 
of  foreign  aid,  is  quite  impracticable ;  for,  although  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  as  is  the  case  in  all  insurrec- 
tions, has  feeling  and  spirit  enough  to  make  the  attempt, 
yet  most  of  the  higher  classes,  and  all  the  clergy,  ex- 
cept as  far  as  expressions  of  discontent  may  be  taken 
into  account,  are  apparently  willing  to  acquiesce  in  their 
present  condition. 

The  Patriarch  and  Princes  of  the  Fanal  are  at  the 
devotion  of  the  Porte.  The  primates  of  the  towns  and 
the  richer  merchants  would  be  cautious  not  to  move, 
unless  they  were  certain  of  benefiting  by  the  change ; 
and  of  this  backwardness  in  the  chiefs  of  their  nation 
the  Greeks  are  by  no  means  insensible.  They  talk  of 
it  publicly,  and  make  it  the  subject  of  their  satire,  re- 
venging themselves,  as  is  their  constant  practice,  by 
a  song.  Lord  Byron  received  as  a  present  a  long 
paper  of  verses,  which,  in  a  dramatic  colloquy  between 

VOU  II.  *  B  3 
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a  G-reek  patriot,  an  Englishman,  Frenchman,  and 
Russian,  a  Metropolitan,  a  Waiwode  of  Wallachia,  a 
merchant  and  a  primate,  and  by  the  introduction  of 
Grreece,  personified  as  a  desolate  female  in  tears,  displays 
the  apathy  of  the  privileged  classes,  and  concludes  -with 
this  assertion  of  the  Frank  strangers  :  "  We  have  foiind 
a  Metropolitan  and  a  Bey  of  Wallachia,  and  a  merchant 
and  a  primatey  all  friends  to  tyranny."^ 

This  prudence,  or  timidity,  of  the  chief  men  amongst 
them,  not  only  diminishes  the  probability  of  an  actual 
insurrection,  but  takes  away  from  the  zeal  with  which 
we  might  otherwise  embark  in  their  cause ;  and  when 
we  begin  to  examine  the  moral  power — if  I  may  use  the 
expression  of  the  nation  at  large — we  shall  not  be  in- 
clined to  indulge  in  any  very  sanguine  expectation  of 
their  future  success.' 

The  G-reeks  have  in  many  instances  shown  a  despe- 
rate frenzy  in  distress,  and  a  sanguinary  ferocity  in 
prosperity,  but  are  certainly  not  at  all  notorious  for  that 
cool,  determined  courage,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  any  great  action.  They  are  light, 
inconstant,  and  treacherous,  exceedingly  subtle  in  all 
their  dealings,  and  remarkable  for  a  total  ignorance  of 
the  propriety  of  adhering  to  truth."  Their  situation 
may  account  for  these  defects.  I  do  not  state  them 
as  objects  of  accusation ;  I  merely  state  the  fact.     When 

"  Merpowokirqv  evpofuv 
Kai  Mrrci  r^f  BXavias, 
IIpayfi€r€VTTi»y  mat  irpo€OT6v 
^cX^v  rrjs  rvpawias, 

*"  It  seems  an  odd  sort  of  praise,  but  it  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  Greeks 
by  Mr.  Eton  (p.  394  of  his  Survey),  that  they  cannot  tell  the  same  story  twice 
without  varyiny  the  embellishments  of  circumstance  and  diction. 


*  I  leave  these  speculations  as  I  find  ance  from  individuals  of  other  nations, 

them  in  my  first  edition,  showing  as  They  would,  however,  have  inevitably 

they  do  the  general   impressions  of  been  subdued  at  last  but  for  the  in- 

travellers  at  that  day.  But  the  Greeks  tervention  of  the  great  powers  at  Na- 

maintained  an  heroic    struggle  from  varino.— f  1854.] 
1821  to  1827,  with  only  partial  assist- 
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Mahomet  the  Great  overran  the  whole  of  Greece,  he  said 
he  had  found  a  great  many  slaveSj  hut  only  one  man ;  '* 
and,  according  to  the  notions  entertained  of  men  by 
that  conqueror,  it  is  probable  he  would  not,  were  he 
now  alive,  make  a  more  favourable  report  of  the  present 
race. 

The  Christian  powers,  however,  must  naturally  look 
with  anxiety  towards  this  people,  or  rather  towards 
their  country ;  and,  although  sure  of  their  co-operation, 
cannot  but  endeavour  to  cultivate  such  an  acquaintance 
with  them  as  might  secure  the  immediate  success  of  any 
future  project.  In  this  the  English  are  more  peculiarly 
interested ;  for  the  most  important  portion  of  the  Greek 
nation  is  the  islanders ;  and  their  marine,  if  anything, 
promises  to  rescue  their  character  from  contempt,  and 
give  them  that  weight  in  Europe  which  they  have  lost 
for  80  many  hundred  years. 

An  attachment  to  commerce,  one  of  the  principal 
characteristics  of  the  nation,  arising  from  the  topography 
of  their  country,  as  well  as  from  its  various  productions, 
makes  almost  all  the  Greeks  of  the  islands,  and  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  continent,  acquainted  at  some 
time  of  their  lives  with  the  sea.  There  is  a  pretty  trade 
carried  on  in  innumerable  boats  amongst  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  thence,  as  also  from  the  port  of 
Smyrna,  to  Constantinople.  These  boats,  called  volikj 
are  half-decked,  and  high  at  stem  and  stern,  with  one 
thick  short  mast,  and  a  long  yard.  I  have  seen  them, 
a«  if  in  squadrons,  with  a  strong  breeze  and  rapid  cur- 
rent, shooting  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  their 
white  cotton  sails  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  and  pleas- 
ingly contrasted  with  the  dark  hue  of  the  subjacent 
waters.  This  navigation  is  performed  without  the 
assistance  of  either  chart  or  compass,  and,  as  of  old,  only 
hj  the  observation  of  the  coast  and  headlands. 

^  This  was  Thamw,  a  petty  prince,  who  defeDded  the  Castle  of  Salenencia 
for  i  year  against  the  Ottoman  army. 
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But  the  Greeks  are  acquainted  with  the  management 
of  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  and  of  the  common  Euro- 
pean construction.  They  navigate  the  Ottoman  navy, 
the  warlike  part  of  the  duty  alone  being  intrusted  to 
the  Turks,  and  they  have  also  large  merchant-ships  of 
their  own  which  trade  as  far  as  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  making  a  voyage  now  and  then  to  England. 
The  natives  of  the  island  of  Hydra,  whose  ships  are 
built  generally  at  Fiume,  are  reckoned  the  most  expert 
and  the  boldest  of  their  sailors. 

Hydra,  the  Aristera  of  the  ancients,  is  a  rock,  about 
a  league  from  the  mainland  of  Cape  Skyllo,  almost 
bare,  having  only  one  town,  which,  however,  contains 
inhabitants  sufficient  to  man  eighty  ships  of  about  three 
hundred  tons  burthen.  The  Hydriotes,  by  the  carrying" 
trade,  have  accumulated  considerable  wealth,  and  have 
purchased  of  the  Porte  the  independent  election  of  their 
magistrates;  which  privilege  they  exercised,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  fall  of  the  G-reek  empire,  in  1810. 
The  building  of  the  government-house  in  the  island  cost 
ten  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Their  ships  are  usually 
armed  with  ten  or  twelve  short  cannons,  and  musketry 
for  the  crew.  In  the  common  Greek  songs,  the  burthen 
of  which  is  liberty,  the  Hydriotes  are  spoken  of  as 
being  no  less  formidable  by  sea  than  the  Souliotes  are 
by  land.  Spechia,  of  old  the  island  of  Tiparenus,  only 
six  miles  in  length,  and  a  little  more  than  two  in 
breadth,  and  off  the  same  coast,  maintains  also  at  least 
sixty  large  vessels,  chiefly  occupied  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  com  from  the  Morea  to  Constantinople,  or  to  the 
south  of  France  and  Italy.  It  is  the  next  to  Hydra  in 
the  scale  of  the  Greek  marine.' 

The  number  of  Greek  mariners  actually  employed  at 
sea  is  supposed  to  be  at  least  fifty  thousand ;  and  although 
the  nautical  skill  of  this  people  is  not  very  considerable 

*  They  made  the  greatest  and  most  suooessfnl  exertions  during  the  War  of 
Independence. — [1851.  ] 
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(for  they  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  principles 
of  navigation,  and,  knowing  not  how  to  take  a  common 
observation,  direct  themselves  by  compass  only),  a  little 
practice  under  experienced  seamen  would  render  them 
capable  of  any  naval  service,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
their  employment  by  an  European  power  would  soon 
supply  many  of  the  deficiencies  of  their  present  cha- 
racter. 

The  occupation  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  by 
some  Christian  power  has  long  been  a  favourite  topic 
of   speculation;    and   many   years   ago  the   traveller 
Sonnini  settled  Naxos  to  be  the  point  which  the  French 
Government  should  fix  upon  for  the  centre  of  an  insular 
dominion  in  these  seas.     A  similar  project  has  been 
very  lately  discussed  and  proposed  as  a  necessary  step 
to  be  taken  by  the  English  Government,  by  a  writer  of 
our  own  nation,  to  whose  work  I  have  before  had  occa- 
sion to  refer.     Any  one  who  pronounces  decisively  on 
a  variety  of  future  events  must  run  the  risk,  in  case  of 
the  non-accomplishment  of  his   prophecies,  of  losing 
some  little  political   reputation,   and  this   gentleman 
cannot  but  find  a  great  many  critics  ready  to  turn  to 
those  of  his  pages"  which  first  foretell  the  return  of  Mr. 
Adair  from  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  make  peace  with 
Turkey,  and  afterwards  (when  the  treaty,  contrary  to 
prediction,  had  been  concluded)  insist  on  the  folly  of 
supposing  that  the  peace  can  continue  inviolate,^*  or  that 
we  can  recover  our  influence  with  the  subjects  of  the 
Porte.     Yet  no  one  who  had  been  in  the  country  can 
feil  to  be  struck  with  the  general  importance  of  his 
remarks,  and  with  the  truth  of  the  fact  upon  which  he 
most  particularly  dwells — the  extreme  neglect  of  the 

»»  Ledde,  p.  484,  Tract  iv. 

*  Tract  ii.  of  the  Historical  Surrey  of  the  Foreign  Affaira  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  year  1810.  Mr.  Leckie's  foresight  with  respect  to  Sicilian  politics  may 
be  twlanoed  against  these  passages.  Bayle,  in  his  Dictionary  (artic.  Mahomet, 
Dole  G.  O.),  relates,  that  a  &moas  minister  in  Amsterdam  preached,  during 
tbe  moffi  of  Vienna  in  1688,  that  the  city  would  he  taken  hy  the  Turks ;  and, 
OD  itsbeiog  saved  by  John  Sobicski,  died  of  grief. 
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British  interests  in  the  Levant ;  a  neglect  arising',  not 
from  the  incapacity  of  the  Ministers  employed  abroad, 
but  from  a  want  of  information  in  our  Cabinet  at  home. 

The  justice  of  seizing  upon  the  islands,  or  any  other 
appanage  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  may  be  fairly  ques- 
tioned; and   the   policy  of  the   measure,   at  this,    or 
any  former  juncture,  is  not  hastily  to  be  decided,   nor 
without  a  knowledge  of  oflScial  details :  but  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  the  propriety  of  strengthening- 
our  influence  and  raising  our  character  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  of  providing  by 
every  precautionary  scheme  for  such  an  emergency  as 
the  ambition  of  our  great  enemy  is  likely  to  produce. 
The  certain  coH3peration  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  islands 
at  least,  in  our  favour,  in  case  the  expulsion  of  the 
Turks  from  Europe  should  be  decided  upon  and  under- 
taken by  Bonaparte,  should  of  course  be  secured  by 
every  means  consistent  with  the  good  faith  which  we 
owe  to  the  Turkish  Government.     It  would  indeed  be 
a  lamentable  stroke,  if  the  whole  of  the  Christian  popu- 
lation of  Turkey  should  at  once  join  a  French  invader, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  British,  and  in  opposition  to 
their  efforts :  and  yet  the  nicest  management  is  neces- 
sary to  counteract  those  prejudices  to  our  disadvantage 
which  even  the  most  honourable  conduct  may  awaken 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  Greeks,  who  cannot  easily  separate 
the  two  ideas  of  a  faithful  ally  of  the  Turks  and  of  a 
determined  enemy  of  their  own  nation.*    Unfortunately, 
an  acquaintance   with   the   national  character  of  this 
people  makes  us  inclined  to  dislike  them  so  much  as  to 
prevent  us  from  wishing  to  examine  the  cause  of  their 
debasement,  and  from  duly  appreciating  the  improve- 
ment and  important  services  which  might  be  expected 
from  them  under  a  change  of  circumstances. 

Although  the  least  observation  must  show  that  the 

•  The    strength    and  diffusion  of    a  striking;  manner  during  the  present 
this  feeling  have  been  manifested  in    Russian  war.— [1854.] 
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sitnation  of  the  two. nations  will  not  admit  of  their 
being  compared,  yet  it  is  very  true  that  the  Greeks 
and  Turks  are  by  most  writers,  and  by  late  ones  espe- 
cially, pnt  in  the  opposite  scales  of  the  same  balance, 
and  so  weighed  that  the  character  of  the  one  cannot 
preponderate  without  that  of  the  other  kicking  the 
beam.  Thus  a  partiality  for  one  nation  seems  to 
involve  a  necessary  dislike  of  the  other.  An  English 
traveller  passes  into  Greece  prepossessed  in  favour 
either  of  the  Greeks  or  Turks,  in  proportion  as  he  gives 
the  preference  to  Mr.  Eton  or  to  Mr.  Thornton.  But 
there  is  surely  no  necessity  for  him  to  ask  himself 
which  he  likes  best,  or  to  decide  whether  he  likes  either 
of  them.  He  does  not  come  into  the  country  to  acquire 
an  affection  or  aversion  for  either  one  or  the  other,  but 
to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  the  manners  and  characters 
of  both. 

Besides  the  mission  at  Constantinople,  we  have  only 
one  minister  in  the  Levant  who  is  an  Englishman  by 
birth.  Every  other  agent,  whether  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Minister,  Consul,  or  Vice-Consul,  is  a  Greek, 
except  at  one  or  two  places  where  Jews  are  employed. 
The  salaries  of  these  agents,  who  are  all  petty  traders, 
are  not  such  as  to  enable  them  to  support  themselves 
with  any  respectability  as  representatives  of  the  British 
nation.  The  English  Vice-Consul  at  Scio  has  about 
twelve  pounds  sterling  a  year ;  the  French  Vice-Consul 
at  the  same  place,  eleven  hundred  zequins,  between  five 
and  six  hundred  pounds.  The  conduct  of  some  of  the 
Vice-Consuls  is  exceedingly  disgraceful.  The  person 
settled  in  that  capacity  at  Prevesa,  who  has  many  con- 
cerns with  our  Adriatic  squadron,  on  receiving  informa- 
tion that  an  English  midshipman  had  made  a  present 
of  the  wreck  of  a  prize  to  some  Albanians,  near  whose 
village  (Volondorako,  opposite  to  Souli)  he  was  thrown 
ashore,  and  who  had  received  him  very  hospitably, 
applied  to  the  Gk)vemor  of  Prevesa  for  an  order  to  seize 

VOL.  II.  c 
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the  vessel  himself,  pretending  that  all  such  casualties 
should  turn  to  his  advantage,  as  British  Agent.  He 
obtained  the  order,  and  was  employed  in  making  him- 
self master  of  the  hull  and  some  damaged  corn  which  it 
contained,  whilst  we  were  on  the  spot  and  heard  all 
the  bitter  complaints  of  the  indignant  Albanians,  who 
did  not  think  the  English,  they  said,  ever  made  a 
present  in  order  to  take  it  back  again. 

The  French  seldom  employ  any  but  French  agents, 
and  these  are  settled  with  adequate  salaries  in  every 
seaport  town,  and  in  many  inland  places.  The  un- 
wearied activity  of  these  persons,  not  only  in  commer- 
cial, but  political  concerns,  although  beneath  the  dig- 
nified state  of  a  British  Resident,  is  very  serviceable  to 
the  cause  which  they  intend  to  promote.  It  may  be 
alleged,  perhaps,  that  no  Englishman  would  condescend 
to  take  these  small  places ;  they  would  not  banish  them- 
selves, nor  can  they  readily  associate,  as  is  the  case  with 
our  enemies,  with  people  of  all  kinds,  stations,  and 
capacities,  from  the  most  civilized  to  the  most  barbarous 
of  mankind.  And  yet  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to 
incur  the  expense  of  supporting  some  creditable  com- 
mercial agents,  who  might,  doubtless,  be  found  amongst 
the  mercantile  establishments  at  Malta,  and  who,  acting 
with  vigilance  and  vigour  under  the  British  Minister 
at  the  Porte,  without  dealing  out  threats  to  the  Turks 
and  promises  to  the  Greeks  with  the  liberality  of  a 
Frenchman,  or  having  recourse  to  any  low  intrigue, 
might  not  only  support  the  dignity  of  the  national 
character,  but  put  their  government  in  possession  of 
very  valuable  information. 

This  leads  me  farther  to  remark,  that,  considering 
how  long  we  have  been  masters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
it  is  truly  astonishing  that  the  importance  of  the  Seven 
Islands  to  us  has  been  but  lately  acknowledged,  and 
that  Malta,  instead  of  being  made  a  grand  depot  for 
the  support  of  a  disposable  force  to  be  employed  as 
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oocagion  might  require  on  the  shores  of  the  Levant,  or 
even  on  the  Italian  coast,  has  been  converted  into  little 
else  than  a  large  warehouse.  The  merchant-houses  in 
the  island,  in  ten  years  since  the  arrival  of  the  English, 
have  increased  from  two  to  fifty-six,  several  of  which, 
dmring  our  stay  in  Turkey,  became  bankrupts. 

Corfu,*  as  far  as  relates  to  European  Turkey,  may 
be  considered  as  more  important  even  than  Malta,  and 
the  possession  of  the  Six  Islands  without  their  capital 
can  neither  be  tranquil  nor  very  serviceable.  The 
French  have  now  rendered  the  town  as  strong  as 
Malta,  and  the  distance  of  the  mainland  of  Italy  from 
the  island  is  so  small  and  the  garrison  is  so  continually 
sappiied  from  the  contiguous  shores  of  Albania,  as  to 
give  very  little  hope  of  the  success  of  a  mere  naval 
blockade*  The  siege  of  the  town  by  land  would  lequire 
a  much  larger  force  than  we  are  likely  to  be  able  to 
spare.  Our  enemies  are  now  prepared  for  an  attack ; 
yet  little  doubt  is  entertained  by  many  in  the  Levant 
that  this  strong  post  might  have  been  occupied,  with 
very  little  opposition,  a  year  previously  to  the  taking 
of  Zante,  when  Lord  Collingwood's  squadron  was  in 
the  Ionian  Seas.  The  peculiar  situation  of  the  British 
Ambassador  at  the  Porte  must  prevent  our  being  able 
to  take  advantage  of  any  fortuitous  circumstances,  and 
the  utmost  vigour  and  ability  in  that  minister  will  often 
£ul  to  be  of  any  service,  for  want  of  prompt  and  imme- 
diate measures  to  second  his  advice. 

From  the  first  establishment  of  the  embassy  at  Con- 
8tantin<q>le,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,^^  until 
within  these  fifteen  years,  the  British  minister  has  been 

^  The  firat  English  ambassador  in  Turkey  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  William 
Harabome,  whom  letters  patent,  dated  at  Windsor  Castle,  the  26th  of  Novem- 
bar»  1682,  af^inted  OrcOoremf  Ntmtium^  ProcurcUorem,  Agentemy  cerium  et 
induhUaitim,  See  Hakluyt's  Navigations,  Voyages,  &c.,  2nd  vol.  fol.  p.  157, 
edit.  LoDdoD,  1599. 


*  It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French  until  the  peace  of  1814. — ^[1854.] 
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sent  to  the  Porte  merely  with  a  reference  to  our  coin- 
mercial  interests,  and  to  give  respectahility  to  the 
Levant  Company.  The  place  was  given  as  a  favour  to 
noblemen,  and  other  considerable  persons,  curious  of 
observing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Turks  ;  and 
the  Corps  Diplomatique  had  little  other  business  or 
object  in  view  than  penetrating  the  walls  of  the  far- 
famed  Seraglio.  It  is  not  very  generally  known  that 
one  of  the  prices  set  upon  his  patriotism  by  Mr.  Wilkes 
was  the  embassy  to  Constantinople. 

But  of  late  years  our  relations  with  Turkey  have 
become  pohtical  and  important  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  ambassador  has  increased 
in  a  greater  proportion  perhaps  than  his  discretionary 
power.    His  influence  is  divided  with,  and  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  dependent  on  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the 
Mediterranean.    This  oflScer  now  holds  not  only  a  great 
naval,  but  a  diplomatic  situation,  and  yet  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he   may  know  nothing   at  all  of 
Turkish  politics,  and  think  only  of  protecting  the  trade 
from  Smyrna  to  Malta,  which  is  now  become  a  secondary 
consideration.    Of  seventy-nine  English  pendants  in  the 
Mediterranean,  there  were,  in  1809,  only  two,  a  frigate 
and  sloop,  on  the  Levant  station.     Now,  unless  those 
who  are  oflficially  acquainted  with  our  naval  resources 
have  known  it  to  be  impracticable,  it  must,  since  the 
peace  with  Turkey,  have  been  by  no  means  an  useless 
disposition  of  our  force  to  have  had  a  small  squadron 
always  at  hand,  to  act  in  conformity  to  the  advice  of  the 
minister  at  the  Porte,  who  alone  can  be  a  judge  of  the 
measures  which  any  emergency  may  require.     By  the 
time  that  arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief off  Toulon,  who  may  himself  choose 
to  wait  for  instructions  from  home,  the  occasion  may  be 
gone  by  and  lost.     The  Cabinet  of  London  cannot  lay 
down  any  unvarying  line  of  conduct  with  regard  to  the 
Turks,  who  are  not  to  be  dealt  with  by  rule  or  prece- 
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dent,  or  to  be  managed,  except  by  a  sort  of  extempora- 
neous policy,  which  it  must  require  an  actual  personal 
knowledge  of  them  to  arrange  and  conduct.  This  con- 
sideration might  induce  the  Government  to  intrust  their 
ministers  in  Turkey  (where,  if  Napoleon  succeeds  by 
peace  or  war  against  Russia,  we  may  soon  have  to  play 
for  our  last  stake)  with  an  extended  authority,  which, 
even  if  not  exerted,  would  give  a  considerable  and 
requisite  addition  to  his  influence  with  the  Porte  and 
with  the  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  empire.* 


*  The  importance  of  this  poet  has 
not  been  diminished  in  the  many 
ycm,  not  far  short  of  half  a  century, 
which  have  elapsed  since  my  visit  to 
Constantinople;  and  although  the 
Turkey  of  tiiat  day  is  not  the  Turkey 
of  this  day,  and  we  have  to  defend 
her  in  aUianoe  with  France  against 
Russia,  instead  of  with  Kussia  against 
FiaDce,  still  the  position  is  the  same  : 
the  ^ck  8ea — two  narrow  straits 
that  separate  Europe  firom  Asia — and 
the  vast  Mediterranean  waters  and 
coutiguoas  shores,  which  were  for 
ages,  and  may  be  again,  commanded 
by  the  sovereign  of  Byzantium — all 
these  remain  unchanged,  and  modem 
sdeooe  has  added  to  their  natural  im- 
portance in  the  map  of  the  world. 


Let  what  will  come  of  the  present 
Turkish  empire,  no  man  can  now 
(1854)  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
the  end  and  aim  of  this  great  war  is 
Constantinople,  with  all  the  vast  do- 
minant influences  which  the  posses- 
sion of  that  capital  city  must  confer. 
England  can  never  with  honour,  or 
with  safety,  abandon  the  position 
forced  upon  her  by  the  crafty  Greek, 
who  has  long  been  stealing  on  his 


prey,  and  has  become  more  furious 
from  being  stopped  just  as  he  had 
gathered    himself   up   for    his    fatal 


spring.  England  need  not  aspire  to 
uncontrolled  power ;  far  from  it,  but 
she  must  ever  after  speak  with  the 
voice  of  a  master  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bosporus.— [1864.] 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Departnre  from  Athens  —  Passage  to  Smyrna  —  Entrance  into  the  Gulf  of 
Smyrna  —  The  Promontory  Melaena  —  Glazomense  —  Sangiak-Bomoa  — 
The  shoals  in  the  Gnlf  caused  by  the  Hermus  —  Arrival  at  Smyrna  — 
Description  of  the  dty  —  The  Frank  quarter  —  The  Prank  society — The 
Consuls  in  the  Levant  —  The  Greeks  of  Smyrna — The  Aimeniaos  and 
Jews  —  The  buildings  —  The  burymg-grounds  —  The  Castle  —  The  Shut 
Port  —  The  Hospital  —  The  English  Hospital. 

After  so  long  a  digression  from  our  own  proceedings, 
it  may  be  time  to  return  to  our  tour,  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  our  departure  from  Athens*  We  were  surprised 
on  Sunday,  the  4th  of  March,  by  a  visit  from  the  cap- 
tain of  an  Bngh'sh  sloop  of  war,*  who  offered  us  a 
passage  in  his  ship  to  Smyrna,  which  we  accepted,  and 
accordingly  made  every  arrangement  for  taking  leave 
of  the  place  where  we  had  so  long  and  so  agreeably 
resided.  Having  sent  off  our  baggage  before  us  on  the 
Monday  morning,  we  bid  adieu  to  Athens  at  a  little 
after  one  o'clock,  and,  passing  through  the  gate  leading 
to  the  Piraeus,  we  struck  into  the  olive-wood  on  the 
road  going  to  Salamis,  galloping  at  a  quick  pace,  in 
order  to  rid  ourselves,  by  the  hurry,  of  the  pain  of 
parting,  for  true  it  was  that  we  were  not  a  little  melan- 
choly at  quitting  the  country,  and  that,  although  there 
was  certainly  not  a  single  existing  tie  to  bind  us  to  the 
spot,  we  felt  that  uneasy  sensation  which  arises  on  be- 
holding, probably  for  the  last  time,  objects  rendered 
familiar  by  long  use  and  habit.  We  could  not  refrain 
from  looking  back,  as  we  passed  rapidly  to  the  shore, 
and  we  continued  to  direct  our  eyes  towards  the  spot 
where  we  had  caught  the  last  glimpse  of  the  Theseimi 
and  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon  through  the  vistas  in 

■  Captain  Ferguson,  now  Admiral  Ferguson,  of  Pitfour,  N.  B. — [1864.] 
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the  woods,  for  many  mintites  after  the  city  and  the 
Acropolis  had  been  totally  hidden  from  our  view.  It 
was  no  affectation  which  drew  from  the  philosophic 
Julian  a  tear  at  quitting  his  beloved  Athens. 

After  riding  round  the  shore  of  Port  Phoron,  and 
leaving  the  ruined  tower  on  the  crag  of  land  which 
stretches  from  Corydallus,  on  our  left  hand,  we  arrived  at 
the  spot  where  the  ship's  boat  was  waiting  for  us,  and, 
embarking,  soon  found  ourselves  on  board  the  Pylades, 
which  was  lying  at  anchor  in  seventeen  fathoms  water, 
between  Salamis  and  the  little  island  Psyttaleia. 

An  English  traveller  has  an  advantage  which  no  one 
of  any  other  nation  can  enjoy,  as,  by  the  hospitable 
accommodation  which  he  receives  from  the  naval  officers 
of  his  own  country,  he  is  jaot  only  most  agreeably  as- 
sisted in  the  progress  of  his  journey,  but  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  indulging  in  that  honest  national  pride  which 
must  necessarily  arise  from  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  condition  of  the  British  sailor,  and  with  a  character 
whose  existence  and  absolute  predominance, 

**  Above  aU  Greek,  above  all  Eoman  fame,'' 

must   be    for    ever    remarkable    in    the    history    of 
mankind. 

At  sunset,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  four  Greek 
pilots  on  board,  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  cus- 
tomary decision  of  the  service,  we  got  under  weigh, 
but  made  very  little  progress  during  the  night.  The 
next  morning  we  had  a  strong  breeze  from  the  south, 
and  by  twelve  o'clock  were  off  Cape  Colonne.  Doubling 
the  southern  cape  of  Macronesi,  or  Long  Island,  we 
passed,  at  four  o'clock,  the  north  of  Andros,  a  mass  of 
rocks,  as  barren  as  in  the  days  of  Themistocles,  when 
Poverty  and  Despair  were  the  tutelary  deities  of  the 
island.  From  this  point  we  bore  north-west,  looking 
out  for  the  small  rocks  called  Caloyero  di  Andro,  which 
were  discovered  at  six,  and  varied  our  course  a  little 
to  the  north.    The  rocks  seemed  a  small  peaked  cluster. 
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about  the  size  and  height  of  our  ship.  They  must  be 
dangerous  in  a  dark  night,  especially  as  in  the  charts 
of  the  Archipelago,  which  are  all  singularly  incorrect, 
they  are  placed  too  &r  to  the  south. 

During  the  evening  and  night  we  had  the  same 
strong  favourable  breeze,  and  when  we  rose  the  next 
morning  found  ourselves  in  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of 
Smyrna.  The  wind  was  now  adverse,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  beat  up  the  gulf :  this  brought  us  close  to 
the  land  on  the  south,  part  of  the  promontory  anciently 
called  Melaena,  and  now  Kara^Bomou,  a  stupendous 
ridge  of  woody  precipices.  We  saw  a  village  near  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  crags,  named,  from  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  surrounding  soil,  Kokkino  Chorio — the 
Red  Town.  Sudden  blasts  from  the  hills,  to  which  the 
gulf  is  very  subject,  rendered  it  difficult  to  carry  much 
sail,  and  we  did  not  get  within  sight  of  Smyrna  during 
the  day* 

At  three  o'clock  a  boat  with  a  midshipman  came 
alongside,  and  informed  us  that  the  English  frigate  the 
Frederickstein  had  struck  on  a  rock  on  the  north  side 
of  the  gulf.  This  accident  happened  on  a  long  neck  of 
land,  which  runs  out  from  a  promontory,  supposed  to 
have  been  formerly  the  island  Leuce. 

The  captain  of  the  Pylades  left  us  in  his  gig  at 
six  in  the  evening,  being  anxious  to  learn  the  fate  of 
the  frigate,  and  we  continued  beating  up  the  gulf  until 
twelve  at  night,  when  we  dropped  anchor  in  a  bay 
under  the  hiUs  to  the  south,  near  some  islets,  not  far 
from  the  spot  where  Chancer  found  (but  not  disco- 
vered, as  he  says,  Pococke*  having  before  mentioned 

*  Obflervations  on  Asia  Minor,  book  ii.  cap.  ii.  p.  40,  edit.  London,  1745. 
The  mole  is  about  thirty  paces  wide,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  The  first 
Clazomene,  before  the  inhabitants  fled  from  the  Persians  into  the  island,  was 
on  the  mainland,  not,  as  Meletius  says,  at  a  place  still  called  KXa^o/Acwt^,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  bay,  but  nearly  opposite  the  island  of  St.  John. 

Strabo  says  the  islets  before  Clazomene  were  eight ;  Chandler  saw  but  six. 
His  words  are,  "  Three  of  them  were  called  Marathusa,  Pele,  Drymusa :  it  is 
probable  the  names  of  all  of  them  are  contained  in  a  passage  of  Pliny  (book  v. 
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it)  the  mole  of  the  ancient  Clazomenae,  the  work  of 
Alexander,  connecting  the  little  island  of  St.  John' 
with  the  mainland,  A  town  on  two  small  hills,  three 
miles  inland,  distinguished  by  its  numerous  windmills, 
and  called  Vourla,  overlooks  the  bay.  To  this  place 
the  Clazomenians  retired  from  the  peninsula,  to  free 
themselves  from  the  perpetual  incursions  of  the  pirates 
ofTino. 

We  weighed  again  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
still  kept  near  the  south  land,  which,  although  very 
high,  began  to  wear  an  appearance  of  cultivation  that 
announced  the  vicinity  of  some  large  ciiy.  The  vine- 
yards running  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
extensive  tracts  of  corn-land  spread  out  on  the  valleys 
beneath,  the  olive-groves,  and  gardens  of  fig,  almond, 
and  pomegranate  trees,  all  contributed  to  give  a  tint  of 
the  liveliest  green  to  the  face  of  a  landscape  whose 
beauties  seemed  to  be  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
those  of  any  scene  which  we  had  witnessed  in  Euro- 
pean Greece.  We  conceived,  perhaps  fancifully,  that 
it  was  easy  to  distinguish,  by  its  comparative  magni- 
tude, the  other  quarter  of  the  world  to  which  we  were 
approaching  from  that  which  we  had  lately  left. 

The  whole  of  that  projecting  part  of  the  continent  of 
Asia,  which  has  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
peninsula  of  Erythrae,*  is  composed  of  two  ranges  of 

«p.  xrxvii.)-"  Pliny'a  six  names,  in  the  thirty-first  chapter,  are  Pela,  Dry- 
miua,  Anydroe,  Soopelos,  Sycusa,  Marathusa.  I)r3rmu8a  is  called  Eiuslim  by 
the  Tnrkfl,  and  Long  Island  by  the  Europeans.  Marathnsa  was,  according  to 
Ueletiuii,  the  island  of  St.  Jomi. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  insert  all  the  biographical  notice  which  Meletius 
takes  of  Clasomene,  JSXa(ofi€viot  iaraBri  ^Aya$ay6pas  6  <l>ik6<ro<l>ot,  iaris  aire-« 
drix^v  r^y  x*^*^  ^  ^^  fUkaufa — ^'^  Amongst  the  natives  of  Glazomene  was 
Anaxagoras  the  phUoeopher,  who  discovered  that  snow  is  black."  One  might 
hare  expected  that  the  Archbishop  woold  have  added  another  discovery  of  the 
same  sage,  namely,  that  the  sun  is  bigger  than  Peloponnesus. 

■  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  cap.  xxiv. 

'  The  once  famous  town  in  a  bay  of  the  promontory  Melsena,  called  now 
R%'tre.  Some  bronze  medals,  several  of  which,  in  great  preservation,  are  in 
my  possession,  were  lately  discovered  on  its  site,  having  a  head  of  Hercules 
<>D  one  side,  and  on  the  reverse  the  three  initial  letters  of  the  town,  and  the 
nanu»  of  the  magistrates. 
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gigantic  hills,  the  first  of  which,  running  north-west 
to  the  promontory  Melaena,  is  the  mountain  anciently 
called  Mimas;  and  the  second,  stretching  westward 
from  the  continent,  that  formerly  called  Corycus.  Two 
peaks  rising  from  a  range  more  inland,  once  the  hill 
Corax,  are  now  named  the  Brothers.  The  whole  of 
this  vast  mountainous  tract  is  interspersed  with  thick 
forests,  abounding  with  every  description  of  game,  and 
also  with  wild  boars.  The  Franks  of  Smyrna  fre- 
quently make  parties,  and  encamp  in  the  hills  for 
several  days,  to  enjoy  the  diversion  afforded  by  the 
chace  of  these  latter  animals.  The  woods  are  driven, 
and  the  boars  roused,  by  peasants  of  the  villages, 
assisted  by  their  dogs ;  and  the  sportsmen,  armed  with 
guns,  destaroy  the  game  in  the  passes,  after  the  manner 
observed  in  shooting  the  Scotch  roe.  The  isthmus, 
once  called  Ohalcidis,  connecting  the  peninsula  with 
the  main,  having  Teos^  on  the  south,  and  Clazomene 
on  the  north,  which  is  laid  down  at  seven  miles  and 
a  half  in  breadth,*  is  a  tract  of  level,  well-cultivated 
land;  we  visited  it  in  a  shooting  excursion  from 
Smyrna. 

The  morning  was  spent  in  tacking  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  it  was  half-past  twelve  o'clock  before  we 
came  to  a  low  fort  on  a  tongue  of  land  to  the  south, 
called  Sangiak  Bomou  by  the  Turks,  and  Agia  Souli 
by  the  Grreeks,  which  forms  the  defence  of  the  Bay  of 
Smyrna.  We  were  obliged  to  steer  near  the  castle,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  shallows  to  the  north ;  and  we  passed 
close  to  the  mouths  of  enormous  cannons,  whose  balls 
of  granite  were  scattered  about  on  the  outside  of  the 

^  The  rnins  of  Teos  nie  seen  at  a  place  now  called  Bodnm ;  its  port,  Gerae, 
is  now  Segieck,  three  miles  and  a  quarter  from  Bodrun,  and  reckoned  eight 
hours  from  Smyrna. 

^  Plin.  lib.  V.  cap.  xxix.  Strabo  makes  the  distance  fiftj  stadia,  but  does 
not  allude,  perhaps,  to  the  whole  breadth  of  the  isthmus,  but  to  ^e  distance 
betweoi  the  spot  where  the  Alezandreia  were  celebrated  and  the  high  ground 
of  Clazomene.  Alexander  the  Great  endeavoured,  by  cutting  through  this 
isthmus,  to  turn  the  peninsula  of  Erythraa  into  an  island. 
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embrasures,  80  as  to  afford  another  ostentatious  speci- 
men of  the  calibre  of  these  immense  pieces  of  ordnance. 
The  fort  was  built  in  1656,  and  has  been  very  lately 
repaired— 1  beUeve  during  our  war  with  Turkey.  As 
it  is  defended  on  the  land  side  by  nothing  but  a  low 
wall  and  shallow  ditch,  not  having  a  single  gun 
momited  except  towards  the  sea>  all  resistance  from 
Sangiak  OastJe  would  be  effectually  prevented  by 
landing  a  company  of  marines.  The  shoals  (some 
of  which,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  are  visible 
above  the  water)  have  been  formed  by  the  sand  and 
mud  deposited  by  the  river  Hermus,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  point  opposite  to 
Sangiak  Castle,  and  abont  seven  miles  and  a  half  from 
Smyrna. 

We  took  an  opportunity,  during  our  stay  at  Smyrna, 
of  visiting  the  plain  on  tibe  north  side  of  the  gulf,  and 
found  it  to  have  every  appearance  of  newly-created 
land*  It  was  intersected  by  dykes,  to  drain  off  the 
water,  which,  however,  was  ankle-deep  in  many  places, 
and  rendered  some  portion  of  this  new  territory  utterly 
inaccessible.  A  fishery  constructed  with  fences,  like 
that  of  Mesolonghi,  projected  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tanoe  into  the  gulf.  Farther  inland,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  we  had  a  view  of  a  tract  of  garden-land, 
and  passed  through  some  acres  covered  with  the 
winter  melon  (the  xufioviKov  of  the  Greeks),  with 
which  the  markets  of  Smyrna  are  supplied.  The 
principal  village,  Menomen,  was  distinguishable  at  a 
distance  by  several  ruined  towers,  the  remains  of  fort- 
resses erected  at  an  early  period  by  the  first  Turkish 
invaders. 

We  were  told  that  several  shoals  had  appeared  during 
the  memory  of  inhabitants  still  living  at  Smyrna ;  and 
our  informants  seemed  to  entertain  serious  apprehen- 
sions that  the  gulf  would  in  time  be  entirely  filled  up. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  changes  which  the  Hermus 
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has  in  the  course  of  many  ages  been  supposed  to  have 
eflfected  in  this  part  of  the  coast,*  there  appears  to  be 
some  counteracting  power  which  has  a  tendency  to 
prevent  any  such  catastrophe ;  for  the  channel  between 
the  shoals  and  Sangiak  Castle  seems  to  have  been  as 
small  in  the  time  of  Wheler'  as  at  the  present  moment. 
The  event  how  apprehended  was  predicted  fifty  years 
ago,  by  another  celebrated  traveller,  who,  at  the  same 
time,  however,  recorded  a  circumstance,  the  possible 
recurrence  of  which,  in  some  degree,  serves  to  render 
doubtful  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy ;  namely, 
the  disappearance  of  the  shoal  opposite  to  Sangiak 
Castle,  from  the  convulsion  of  an  earthquake  in  1739/ 
The  continual  incursion  of  the  waters  of  the  open  sea, 
impelled  by  a  strong  breeze  from  the  westward,  called 
the  Inbat,  which  blows  almost  daily  during  the  summer 
months  into  the  gulf,  may  contribute  to  dislodge  the 
shoals  from  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  thus  prevent 
the  ingress  into  the  harbour  from  being  choked  up, 
until  the  whole  of  the  inner  bay  shall  be  entirely  filled 
with  sand. 

Soon  after  our  passing  the  fort  we  had  a  view  of  the 
city,  and,  being  carried  gently  along  by  the  breeze, 
which  now  began  to  rise,  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  port 
at  three  in  the  afternoon,  having  been  more  than  thirty 
hours  in  passing  up  the  gulf,  the   length  from  the 

*  Pliny  talks  of  the  pldns  made  by  the  Hermus:  ''a  Smyrna  Hermus 
amnis  campos  facit." — Lib.  v.  cap.  xxix.  p.  77,  edit.  Paris,  hdxxxii. 

^  See  A  Voyage  through  the  I^ser  Asia,  book  iii.  p.  240,  London,  1682. 

'  *'  The  river  Hermus,  by  its  influence  on  the  gulf,  has  already  effected 
great  changes,  and  will  gradually  accomplish  some  signal  alterations,  of  which 
the  progress  deserves  accurately  to  be  marked.  The  flats  before  Smyrna  will 
mutually  approach,  and,  leaving  only  a  narrow  ingress,  the  city  will  be  on  a 
lake.  This  will  be  fed  by  the  Meles  and  by  torrents,  and  in  time  become 
fresh.  The  nlague  of  gnats  will  then,  if  possible,  be  multiplied  at  Smyrna. 
The  land  will  continue  to  increase  until  it  is  in  a  line  with  the  mouth  of  the 
gulf,  when  the  site  of  Clazomene,  and  the  islets  within  Cara-Bomou,  will  be 
encompassed  with  soil ;  and  if  no  current  intervene,  Phocea  will  be  deprived 
of  its  harbour.  The  sea  within  the  gulf  will  by  degrees  give  place  to  a  noble 
plain  created  and  watered  by  the  Hermus.  Commerce  will  then  have  removed 
to  some  more  commodious  mart,  and  Smyrna  be,  if  not  utterly  destroyed, 
desolate  and  forlorn." — Chandler,  cap.  xxi.  p.  77,  London,  1776,  sec.  edit. 
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entrance  of  whicli  is  at  the  utmost  not  more  than  thirty 
miles.*  The  Frederickstein,  so  damaged  that  she  was 
obKged  to  be  heaved  down,  and  the  Salsette  frigate 
were  in  the  port,  and  after  dining  on  board  the  latter 
we  removed  to  the  house  of  the  Consul-General,  Mr, 
Werry,  to  whose  hospitah'ty  (with  the  exception  of  a 
few  days  spent  in  a  short  tour  to  Ephesus)  we  were 
indebted  for  a  most  agreeable  residence  until  the  11th 
of  April. 

Smyrna,  called  by  the  Turks  Ismeer  (a  corruption 
probably  of  ^  2/ii^pi/a),  as  far  as  regards  commerce,  is 
without  doubt  the  most  considerable  city  of  the  Turkish 
empire;  and  notwithstanding  the  frequent  calamities 
of  plagues  and  earthquakes,  continues  to  increase  rather 
than  to  diminish  in  size,  and  is  said  to  contain  nearly 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  Previously 
to  the  year  1675  it  had  been  partially  destroyed  six 
several  times  by  earthquakes,  and  it  was  predicted  that 
a  seventh  convulsion  would  be  fatal  to  the  whole  city. 
Such  a  calamity,  attended  with  a  dreadful  fire,  and  the 
swallowing  up  of  multitudes  by  the  incursion  of  the 
sea,  recurred  in  1688,^"  and  did,  indeed,  very  nearly 
fulfil  the  prophecy.  Repeated  shocks,  and  almost 
annual  pestilences,  have  since  that  period  laid  waste 
this  devoted  city ;  and  yet  the  convenience  of  a  most 
spacious  and  secure  harbour,"  together  with  the  lux- 
nriant  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the 
prescriptive  excellence  allowed  during  two  thousand 
years  to  this  port,  in  preference  to  the  other  maritime 
stations  of  Asia  Minor,  still  operate  to  collect  and  keep 
together  a  vast  mass  of  inhabitants  from  every  quarter 

*  Wheler  makes  it  only  twenty  miles ;  Pococke  states  the  width,  at  the 
western  extremity,  to  be  three  leagues. — Observations  on  Asia  Minor,  book  ii. 
p.  34. 

^  Meletins,  article  'IttWa,  p.  465. 

"  Smyrna  ia  eight  days  by  land  from  Constantinople,  four  hmidred  miles 
hy  water,  and  twenty-five  dftys,  as  the  caravans  travel,  from  Aleppo. — 
Toaraefort,  Letter  xxii.  p.  496. 
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of  the  globe.  How  much  the  population  has  increased 
in  the  last  century  and  a  half,  may  be  seen  by  a  refer- 
ence to  Toumefort." 

The  narrow  streets  of  this  town,  especially  the  Bazar 
and  Bezestein,  which  are  large  and  well-built,  are  on 
some  days  so  crowded  aa  to  be  almost  impassable,  and 
the  press  is  increased  by  the  camels,  which,  in  strings 
of  two  or  three  hundred,  preceded  by  an  ass,  pace 
slowly  along,  or,  lying  down  in  the  middle  of  the  way, 
effectually  prevent  the  crossing  of  passengers.  The 
city  is  built  partly  on  a  hill,  once  called  Pagus,  the 
summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  a  castle,  and  partly  ob 
a  plain  extending  to  the  north  of  the  eminence.  The 
mercantile  establishments  have,  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, drawn  together  so  many  Franks  to  Smyrna,*^ 
that  the  part  of  the  town  whicdi  runs  along  the  edge 
of  the  water  to  the  northern  extremity  has  been  long 
allotted  to  them,,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Frank  Street.  The  houses  of  the  Consuls  s^d  the 
principal  merchants  are  built  altogether  in  a  Y^ry 
commodioiis  fashion,  enclosing  on  three  sides  a  court 
or  small  garden,  but  are  only  one  story  in  height,  and 
composed  of  unbumt  brick  in  frames  of  plastered  laths. 
The  warehouses,  stables,  and  offices  are  below,  the 
family  apartments  above;  open  galleries  or  terraces, 
on  the  top  of  the  imraised  part  of  the  lower  buildings, 
serve  for  communication,  or  as  a  place  of  promenade. 
The  best  houses  are  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  and,  as 

*■  Tournefort  reckoned  the  inhabitaats  of  Smyrna  at  only  15,000  Turks, 
10,000  Greeks,  1800  Jews,  200  Armenians,  and  as  many  Fraaks.— Letter  xxii. 
p.  495.  PocxMske  mnvkes  the  whole  number  nearly  100,000,  of  which  7000  or 
8000  wove  Oeeks,  2000  Armenians,  and  5000  or  6000  Jews. — Observations 
on  Asia  Minor,  book  it.  p.  37,  edit.  London,  1745. 

"  In  1702  there  were  thirty  French  merchants,  nearly  as  many  English, 
and  eighteen  or  twenty  Dutch, — Tournefort,  Letter  xxii.  p.  496,  raris,  edit. 
4to.  1717.  A  list  of  the  precious  conmiodities  exported  by  the  European 
merchants  is  given  in  Tournefort  (^Letter  xxii.  p.  498,  Paris  edit.  4to.  1717), 
and  in  Pococke  (Observat.  on  Asia  Minor,  book  ii.  cap.  i.  p.  38,  edit.  fol. 
London,  1745) ;  their  nature  and  quality  are  too  well  known  to  many  of  our 
London  merchants  to  require  a  statement  in  this  place. 
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there  is  a  stone  pier  for  the  whole  length  of  the  Frank 
town,  are  thus  very  conveniently  situate4  for  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  the  boats  from  the  ships. 
The  mansion  of  the  English  Consul-Qeneral,  as  far  as 
respects  the  interior  of  the  building,  is  such  as  might 
do  credit  to  any  of  the  capital  streets  of  London.  There 
is  in  the  Frank  quarter  a  very  good  hotel,  besides 
several  taverns  and  lodging-houses  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers. 

The  many  English,  French,  Dutch,  German,  and 
Italian  famUies,  which  are  settled  in  the  place,  and 
some  of  them  having  intermarried  with  the  principal 
Greeks,  formed,  before  the  revolutionary  war,  a  very 
large  and  amicable  society,  and  the  Frank  quarter  at 
Smyrna  deserved  and  was  flattered  by  the  name  of 
Petit  Paris,  Since  that  period,  although  the  good 
imderstanding  between  those  who  are  protected  by  the 
English,  and  those  who  are  protected  by  the  French 
Consul  (to  whom  all  not  British,  except  a  few  Ame- 
ricans, and  those  under  the  Austrian  Minister,  are  now 
subject),  has  been  interrupted  by  the  manners  of  the 
new  regime,  yet  there  still  subsists  an  institution  which 
renders  a  residence  in  Smyrna  agreeable  to  strangers  ag 
well  as  to  settlers.  This  is  a  club,  which  supports  a  set 
of  public  rooms,  fitted  up  in  a  very  comfortable  and 
splendid  style,  called,  as  in  Italy,  the  Casino,  Here 
there  is  a  reading-room  furnished  with  all  the  papers 
and  gazettes  of  Europe,  except  the  English,  and  there 
are  two  other  apartments  witii  biUiard-taWes  :  refresh- 
ments of  every  kind  can  be  procured  in  the  house  for 
those  who  choose  to  form  parties  for  supper.  The 
rooms  open  at  eight  o'clock  every  evening ;  and  during 
the  Carnival  the  subscribers  give  a  ball  once  a  week, 
to  which  all  the  respectable  Greeks  and  the  ladies  of 
their  feimilies  are  invited.  The  annual  subscription  is 
five  guineas,  and  all  strangers,  not  residents  of  Smyrna, 
are  permitted  to  attend  the  rooms  without  any  payment. 
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Unfortunately  the  wars  of  monarchs  have  become  the 
wars  of  the  merchants  of  Smyrna,  and  the  Casino, 
during  our  visit,  was  threatened  to  be  overturned  by 
the  national  feuds  of  the  two  belligerents. 

Nothing  attracts  the  attention  of  a  traveller  in  the 
Levant  more  than  the  consular  establishments,^*  which 
the  Turks,  so  haughty  and  despotic,  so  averse  to  every- 
thing Christian,  have  long  suflFered,  and  still  suiFer,  to 
exist  in  almost  all  the  principal  towns  of  their  empire. 
At  Smyrna,  the  Frank  town,  no  inconsiderable  place  of 
itself,  may  be  said  to  be  under  the  complete  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  foreign  powers.  The  Consuls  display  the 
standards  of  their  respective  nations ;  they  have  their 
prisons,  and  their  soldiers,  who  wait  at  their  gates  and 
precede  them  when  they  walk  or  ride ;  and  their  houses 
are  sanctuaries  which  not  even  the  Turk  attempts  to 
penetrate.  On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  March  a  Q-reek 
was  murdered  by  an  assassin,  who  took  refuge  in  the 
house  of  the  French  Consul,  The  next  day  the  gate 
of  the  palace,  as  it  is  called,  was  besieged  by  Janissaries 
and  a  crowd  of  the  relations  of  the  deceased.  The  man 
was  not  given  up ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  refusal  a 
whole  host  of  complainants  surrounded  the  governor  of 
the  city  as  he  was  riding ;  but,  as  I  myself  saw,  could 
get  from  him  no  other  answer  than  that  he  would  speak 
to  the  French  Minister. 

This  foreign  interference,  which  the  Turks  originally 
admitted,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  solely  from  a  con- 
tempt of  the  Christian  dogs,  and  from  a  persuasion  that 
these  infidel  merchants  were  fitly  employed  in  adminis- 
tering to  the  luxuries  of  the  true  believers,  haa  not 
contributed  to  increase  the  good  liking  between  the 
Mussulmans  and  the  Franks  at  Smyrna,  and  dreadful 
disturbances  have  been  sometimes  excited,  either  by  the 

^*  The  first  residents  of  this  name  were,  I  believe,  appointed  by  the  republic 
of  Florence,  in  the  time  of  the  first  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  under  the  name  of 
Consules  Maritimi. 
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presumption  of  the  colonists  or  the  jealousy  of  the 
natives. 

About  nine  years  ago  a  Venetian  killed  a  Janissary, 
and  fled  to  a  vessel  in  the  harbour.  The  Turks,  after 
various  attempts  to  get  at  the  murderer,  set  fire  to  the 
Frank  town;  and  finding  the  merchants  had  escaped 
to  the  ships,  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  Greeks 
and  Armenians,  three  hundred  of  whom  they  slew  in 
the  streets.  The  crews  of  some  Sclavonian  vessels 
landing  in  boats  completed  the  distress,  by  plundering 
the  warehouse  of  every  Frank,  except  that  of  the 
English  Consul-Q-eneral,  who,  with  the  assistance  of 
two  faithful  Janissaries,  resolutely  and  successfully  de- 
fended his  house  and  property,  and  was  the  principal 
means  of  allaying  the  disturbance. 

When  the  war  between  France  and  Turkey  was  de- 
clared, the  lives  of  the  French  in  Smyrna  were  saved 
only  by  a  scheme,  according  to  which  the  merchants 
were  made  prisoners  by  a  body  of  soldiers  sent  into  the 
town  by  Cara  Osman  Oglou,  the  celebrated  independent 
Pasha  of  Magnesia.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the 
Crovemor  of  Smyrna  has  a  difficult  task  to  perform  in 
keeping  his  ciiy  in  tranquillity,  and  even  in  retaining 
possession  of  an  office  from  which  he  may  be  removed, 
not  only  by  the  revolt  of  the  citizens,  but  even  (as  has 
happened  more  than  once)  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
foreign  consuls  with  the  ministers  at  the  Porte.  The 
present  governor  purchased  the  renewal  of  his  place  in 
the  lime  of  the  last  Sultan  Mustapha :  Sultan  Mahmood 
sent  another  person  to  supersede  him ;  but  he  prepared 
to  resist  with  two  thousand  armed  men,  and  by  having 
recourse  to  the  intercession  of  a  foreign  minister  at  the 
Porte  re-established  himself  in  his  post. 

The  Greeks  of  Smyrna,  some  of  them,  live  near  the 
Prank  town,  and  others  interspersed  amongst  the  Turks. 
They  are  all  in  trade,  differing  in  nothing  from  their 
countrymen  in  other  parts  of  the  Levant,  and  they  are 
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next  in  point  of  number  to  the  Turks ;  they  have  an 
archbishop  and  three  churches.  Since  the  increase  of 
strangers,  and  the  removal  of  the  factories  once  settled 
at  Aleppo  to  Smyrna,  the  intermarriage  between  the 
Greeks  and  Pranks  has  not  taken  place  so  frequently  as 
in  former  times, 

Dr,  Chandler"  mentions  the  ladies  of  the  merchants 
as  dressed  in  the  Oriental  fashion,  and  having  the 
mainners  of  natives.  At  present  that  singularity  is 
not  to  be  observed,  except  in  one  or  two  instances, 
and  the  tendour  alone  is  now  left  of  all  the  particu- 
larities remarked  by  that  traveller  in  the  houses  of 
the  factors.  This  utensil,  similar  to  a  contrivance 
employed  in  Holland,  is  a  brazier  placed  under  a 
table  covered  with  a  green  cloth  or  carpet,  under 
which  the  assembled  females  of  the  family  hide  their 
feet. 

Harps  and  pianofortes,  and  many  articles  of  orna- 
mental furniture,  from  London  and  Paris,  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Smyrna.  When  abroad 
the  ladies  generally  wear  a  veil ;  and  I  observed  also 
that  in  a  large  assembly  of  them  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  they  had  all  scarfs  over  the  left  shoulder,  tied  in 
a  large  loose  knot  behind.  A  girl  at  Smyrna,  even 
when  she  is  an  only  daughter,  is  considered  possessed 
of  a  handsome  fortune  if  she  is  heiress  to  ten  thousand 
piasters. 

The  clerks  in  the  merchant^houses  are  most  of  them 
Greeks,  but  the  domestics  employed  in  the  families  are 
Armenians ;  and  the  lower  servants,  or  porters  of  the 
factories,  Jews,  who,  notwithstanding  their  laborious 
employments,  live  chiefly  on  bread  and  dried  olives, 
and  can  support  themselves  for  about  three  paras  a  day, 
although  their  daily  pay,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
labourers  in  the  country,  is  from  thirty  to  forty  paras. 
The  principal  brokers  in  the  place  are  also  of  that 

**  TravelB  in  Asia  Minor,  cap.  xix. 
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nation,  which  is  sufficiently  numerous  to  maintain  five 
or  six  fiynagogues. 

The  Armenians  live  in  a  quarter  of  the  town  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Franks,  and  between  the  Greeks  and 
Turks,  called  the  Three  Comers,^*  and  have  a  large  well- 
built  church  of  their  own,  although  many  of  them,  being 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  frequent  the  Frank 
chapel. 

What  may  be  called  the  principal  buildings  of  the 
town  are  the  Bazar  and  Bezestein,  and  a  han  called  Yizir 
Han,  built  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  chiefly 
constructed  out  of  the  marble  ruins  from  the  site  of  the 
ancient  theatre  in  the  north  side  of  the  Castle-hill.  The 
mountain  Pagus  itself  contained  veins  of  fine  marble, 
and  some  vestiges  of  the  quarries  are  now  to  be  seen 
under  the  spot  once  occupied  by  the  theatre,  which, 
from  a  pedestal  found  by  Mr.  Spon  on  the  spot,  has 
been  supposed  the  work  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  The 
site  of  this  building,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Stadium,  is 
still  visible  to  those  accustomed  to  the  position  usually 
chosen  for  such  places  in  the  Grecian  cities,  whose 
architects  assisted  themselves  in  forming  these  struc- 
tures, by  raising  only  a  part  of  the  circular  range  of 
seats  on  arches,  and  excavating  the  remainder  of  the 
amphitheatre  out  of  the  slope  of  a  hill.  Every  part  of 
the  buildings  themselves  has  disappeared. 

There  is  a  considerable  space  unoccupied  by  any 
houses  between  the  suburbs  and  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
and  this  is  allotted  for  a  burying-ground  to  the  Jews, 
who  have  nearly  covered  it  with  their  tombstones, 
lying  flat  on  the  ground,  and  not  raised  in  the  manner 
usual  in  our  churchyards. 

A  little  to  the  north-east  of  the  Jews*  burying- 
ground,  and  also  on  the  side  of  the  Castle-hill,  is  a 

"  Near  ibe  Three  Corners  was  the  ruin  seen  by  Wheler,  which  Chandler 
sQpposed  part  of  the  ancient  Gymnasium. — ^Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  cap.  zviii. 
p.  6,  2nd  edit. 
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Turkish  cemetery,  the  most  populous  I  ever  saw,  walled 
in  and  shaded  by  a  thick  forest  of  cypresses.  This  fine 
tree  has  with  its  gloomy  green  long  overshadowed  the 
memorials  of  mortality ;  and  its  thick  foliage,  as  well  as 
the  grateful  odour  of  its  wood,  must  serve  to  counteract 
the  eflfects  which  would  otherwise  be  produced,  if  graves 
only  a  foot  or  two  in  depth,  and  containing  corpses 
without  coffins,  were  exposed  to  the  burning  summer 
sun.  The  hardness  and  lightness  of  the  cypress-wood 
render  it  very  serviceable  for  the  construction  of  chests, 
or  of  any  furniture  which  requires  durable  materials. 
The  Romans,  as  we  learn  from  a  line  in  Horace,"  pre- 
served their  manuscripts  in  boxes,  or  between  layers 
cut  from  this  tree,  believing  it,  according  to  Pliny ,^*  to 
be  capable  of  resisting  decay  and  keeping  out  the  moth. 
The  walls  of  the  castle  are  extensive,  and  the  lower 
stones,  like  those  of  the  citadel  of  Arta,  are  too  massive 
to  be  confounded  with  the  superstructure  which  was 
erected  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  by 
John  Angelus  Comnenus.  The  cisterns  in  the  fort  are 
also  of  a  date  coeval  with  the  first  foundation  of  the 
new  city  of  Smyrna  by  Antigonus  and  Lysimachus.** 

''".,,.  linenda  cedro,  et  lasvi  servanda  cupresso.*— De  Arte  Poet, 
lin.  332. 

*•  Plin.  lib.  XVI.  cap.  xlii.  The  folding  doors  of  the  Temple  of  Ephesus  were 
of  cypress,  and  after  four  hundred  years  looked  like  new  ones,  cap.  xl. 

*•  The  ancient  Smym6ins  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus,  and 
dispossessed  the  people  called  Leleges,  then  living  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Smyrna,  about  twenty  stadia,  two  Romau  miles  and  a  half,  from  the  new  city. 
The  Smym^ans  were  afterwards  expelled  by  the  MoWavlb,  and  retired  to 
Colophon,  but,  returning  with  an  auxiliary  force,  recovered  their  town(Strabon. 
Geog.  lib.  xiv.  p.  634,  edit.  Xyland.  Parisiis,  mdoxx).  The  ^olian  Smyrna 
is  that  which  contended  for  the  birth  of  Homer.  The  Lydians  under  Gyges, 
in  a  war  which  was  the  subject  of  a  poem  in  elegiac  verse  by  Minmermus 
(Pans.  BoBotic.  ^.  884,  edit.  Xyland.),  destroyed  the  place,  and  the  Smym^ans 
lived  dispersed  m  villages  for  four  hundred  years  (Stiab.  lib.  xiv.  p.  646,  edit, 
qu.  sup.).  Alexander  the  Great,  sleeping  after  the  chace  on  Mount  Pagus, 
was  warned  by  the  goddess  Nemesis  in  a  dream  to  buUd  a  city  on  the  hill 
where  he  slept,  and  people  it  with  the  Smym^ans,  who,  on  consulting  the 
Oracle  at  Chios,  were  told  that  those  would  be  thrice  and  four  times  happy 
who  should  till  the  lands  on  the  farther  hank  of  the  aacred  Meles,  ^Paus. 
Achaia  pp.  404  and  405,  edit.  qu.  sup.  Hauov.  mdcxiii.)  The  task  was  oe^^un 
by  Antigonus,  and  finished  by  Lysimachus.  Smyrna  was  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Asiatic  cities  ;  part  of  it  was  built  on  the  hill,  but  the  larger  portion  of 
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The  castle  can  now  hardly  be  said  to  be  fortified, 
although  a  few  cannon  are  still  moimted  on  the  totter- 
ing walls.  A  low  eminence,  to  the  south-west  of  the 
Gastle-hill,  and  separated  from  it  only  by  a  narrow 
valley,  through  which  runs  the  road  to  Ephesus,  has 
been  called  the  Windmill-hill.  On  its  summit  are  seen 
large  foundation  stones,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  in- 
cluded within  the  wall  of  the  ancient  city.  In  the 
south-western  quarter  is  a  recess,  where  there  are  ves- 
tiges of  the  shut  port  mentioned  by  Strabo,  which  was 
choked  up  by  Tamerlane  ;**  and  here  the  small  armed 
boats  belonging  to  the  governor,  or  other  Turks  of  the 
town,  are  laid  up  in  dock.  An  old  fort  (built  perhaps 
out  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Peter,'**  which  was  constructed 
by  the  Latins,  whom  Lord  Sandwich,  in  his  *  Voyage 
round  the  Mediterranean,'*^  apparently  on  the  authority 

it  on  the  plain  towards  the  port  and  the  Temple  of  Cybele  and  tl:e  Gymnasium. 
The  streets  were  large,  and  constructed  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  well 
paved.  ITiere  were  lai^e  square  porticoes  both  in  the  higher  and  lower  part 
of  the  city  ;  besides  a  library  and  a  Homerium,  which  was  a  square  portico 
containing  a  temple  and  an  image  of  Homer.  The  Meles  flowed  by  the  walls, 
and,  besides  the  other  structures,  there  was  a  port  which  might  be  shut 
(Strab.  Ub.  xiv.  p.  646,  edit,  qu.  sup.).  It  was  the  first  city  in  Asia  Minor 
which,  even  during  the  existence  of  Carthage,  erected  a  temple  to  "  Kome  the 
Ooddnsi^  (Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  iv.  sect.  66).  Part  of  the  city  was  destroyed 
by  I>olabella»  when  he  slew  Trebonius,  one  of  the  consjnrators  against  Cajsar. 
But  it  fioorished  under  the  early  Emperors,  and  under  Caracalla  took  the 
name  of  the  First  City  of  Asia. 

Meletius  in  his  Geography  (article  *I«>wa)  mentions  that  Smynia  was  in 
pasBcsaim  of  the  Venetians  from  the  year  1056  to  1343  ;  but  the  more 
accurate  sketch  of  its  modem  history  is  given  in  Toumefort  (Letter  xxii. 
p.  508,  Paris,  edit.  1717)  and  in  Chandler  (p.  59).  In  1084  it  was  taken  by 
a  Turkish  insurgent  called  Tzachas,  and  in  1097  by  John  Ducas.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  it  was  in  ruins,  except  the  Acropolis  on  Mount  Pagus, 
which  was  beautified  and  restored  by  John  Angelus  Comnenus,  who  died  in 
1224.  In  1313  it  was  conquered  by  Atin,  the  Sultan  of  Lydia,  and  was 
subjected  in  1332  to  Homur,  his  son  and  successor  ;  but  in  1345  some  Knights 
of  Rhodes  surprised  and  made  themselves  masters  of  a  fort  called  the  Castle 
of  St.  Peter  near  the  port,  the  ancient  shut  port,  which  they  retained,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  Sultan  Amurath  the  First,  and  Bajazet,  together  with  a  new 
town  attached  to  it,  imtil  they  were  expelled  by  Tamerlane  in  1402.  The 
Acropolis  and  the  Latin  City,  commanded  by  an  independent  Turk,  Cineis, 
or  Cineites,  son  of  Carasupasi,  governor  of  Ephesus,  was  taken,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Grand  Master  of  Rhodes,  by  Mahomet  the  First,  who 
destroyed  fort  St.  Peter,  and  retired ;  but  returning  in  1424,  finally  subdued 
tie  aty^  which  has  continued  from  that  period  in  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman 
Sultans. 

•  See  foregoing  note.    "  See  foregoing  note.    "  Page  307,  London,  1749. 
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of  Toumefort,'*  calls  Genoese)  stands  at  the  moutli  of 
this  artificial  basin,  and  contains  a  few  cannon,  which 
the  Turks  discharge  on  days  of  rejoicing. 

The  building  which  most  attracted  our  attention  at 
Smyrna  was  a  large  public  hospital  at  the  north-east 
side  of  the  Frank  quarter.  It  is  supported  by,  and  is 
under  the  control  of,  the  Christians,  being  superintended 
by  Greek  physicians,  who  have  formed  a  sort  of  college, 
or  faculty,  and  are  in  more  repute  at  Smyrna  than  in 
other  parts  of  Turkey.  The  building  is  an  open  square, 
divided  into  a  laboratory  and  three  sets  of  wards,  sur- 
rounding a  court-yard,  which  is  pleasantly  shaded  by 
rows  of  trees.  One  of  the  wards  is  appropriated  to 
patients  of  every  description  ;  another  is  for  the  recep- 
tion of  infirm  and  bed-ridden  old  women,  and  a  third 
for  idiots  and  maniacs.  Of  this  last  class  there  were, 
when  we  saw  the  place,  several  most  distressing  objects ; 
but  the  one  which  alone  was  deserving  of  particular 
notice  was  a  female,  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Wild  Woman,  quite  dumb,  nearly  deaf,  and  possessed 
of  no  one  consciousness  belonging  to  humanity.  She 
was  sitting,  rolled  up,  as  it  were,  upon  a  truss  of  straw, 
in  the  comer  of  her  cell.  Her  legs  were  crooked  under 
her,  but  upon  the  name  "  Athoula,"  to  which  she  would 
sometimes  attend,  being  loudly  called,  she  hopped  slowly 
towards  us,  pushing  herself  along  principally  by  the 
use  of  her  hands.  Her  length  (for  height  she  had  none), 
if  extended,  would  have  been  about  three  feet  and  a 
half.  Her  head  was  sunk  on  her  chest ;  not  a  muscle 
of  her  face  moved ;  and  the  keeper,  who  attended  us, 
passed  his  hand  over  every  feature,  in  order  to  point 
out  its  conformation,  without  her  seeming  sensible  of 
his  touch.  Her  head  was  entirely  bald,  her  eyes  small, 
sunk  in  her  head,  and  fixed,  and  her  ears  were  of  a  dis- 

"  The  Genoese  historians  fix  the  expedition  against  Smyrna  at  the  year 
1346.  The  city  itself  was  taken  by  Morbassan,  a  general  of  Sultan  Orcan  the 
Second,  about  that  ])eriod,  so  that  these  Genoese  may  perhaps  be  identified 
with  the  Knights  of  Rhodes. — See  Toumefort,  Letter  xxii.  p.  509. 
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proportionate  magnitude.  An  idiotic  smile  was  settled 
on  her  mouth,  and  every  line  of  her  countenance  indi- 
cated an  entire  ahsence  of  reason.  Her  skin  was  yellow 
and  dlirivelled,  hut  smooth,  and  neither  hody  nor  limbs, 
although  distorted,  were  at  all  monstrous  in  any  par- 
ticolar,  except  that  her  fingers'-ends  had  the  appearance 
rather  of  claws  than  nails. 

The  keeper,  and  other  persons,  whose  authority  I 
understood  might  be  depended  upon,  informed  me  that 
Athoula,  who  was  thought,  although  upon  no  certain 


Athouk. 
Smyrna,  March  28,  1810.  i 

grounds,  to  be  near  sixty  years  old,  had  been  nine  years 
in  the  hospital,  to  which  she  had  been  brought  by  a 
person  who  had  foimd  her  in  a  wood  near  Smyrna,  and 
had  nourished  her  for  many  years  at  his  own  expense. 
When  found  she  was  without  any  clothes ;  she  had  not 
the  use  of  her  feet,  but  appeared  young  and  active.  In 
other  respects  she  was  the  same  creature  as  when  seen 
by  ns.  That  a  being  so  idiotic  could  procure  itself  food 
seems  impossible ;  and  this  unfortunate  creature  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  continued  any  length  of  time  in  the 
forest,  but  rather  to  have  been  left  behind  by  some  of 
the  wandering  tribes  of  Turcomans,  or  of  the  Zinganies 
or  Gripsies,  which  often  advance  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
city.  Lord  Monboddo's  theory  will,  I  fear,  receive  no 
additional  support  from  this  singular  fact,  nor  Athoula 
be  thought  a  fit  match  for  Mons.  Condamine's  wild  girl.** 

**  Mr.  H.  Tooke,  however,  has,  from  good  authority,  furnished  his  Lordship 
with  a  tail  of  a  foot  long,  and  a  tail  like  the  tail  of  a  horse,  at  least  of  such  a 
horse  as  Archbishop  Becket  used  to  ride.  See  EUEA  HTEPOENTA,  Part  I. 
ca[i.  ix.  p.  397,  sec.  edit.  London,  1798. 
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Besides  this  asylum  there  is  a  small  hospital  belonging 
to  the  British  Factory,  pleasantly  situated  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  to  the  north,  which  is  as  neat  and 
comfortable  as  any  similar  establishment  in  England ; 
but  the  merchants  in  our  time  were  provided  neither 
with  a  resident  physician  nor  a  chaplain,  so  that,  were 
it  not  for  the  occasional  attendance  of  the  surgeons  from 
the  ships  on  the  Levant  station,  the  hospital  would  be 
not  more  serviceable  than  the  elegant  chapel  attached 
to  the  house  of  the  Consul-GeneraL 
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CHAPTER   XXXy. 

The  Mnsselim's  summer  residence  —  Fruits  —  Sherbets  —  Fish  —  Meats  — 
The  Inner  Bay  —  The  flat  near  Smyrna  —  Game  of  the  Djerid  —  Horses 
of  the  Turks  —  The  Meles  —  Caravan  Bridge  —  Homer's  Cave  —  The  site 
of  the  MoliBJL  Smyrna  —  The  road  to  Boumabat :  that  village  described 
—  The  storks  —  The  village  of  Bondjah  —  The  plague  —  The  climate  — 
Cnmes  —  Chameleons  — » Lizards. 

Beyond  the  Frank  street  to  the  north,  and  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  water,  is  the  suimner  residence  of  the  Mus- 
selim,  or  Governor  of  Smyrna.  This  title  is  given  to 
the  commanders  of  some  large  cities  in  Turkey.  The 
house  is  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious  garden,  and  many 
acres  of  the  adjoining  groimds,  belonging  to  the  prin- 
cipal Franks,  are  laid  out  in  the  same  manner,  and 
abound  with  almost  every  species  of  fruit  of  the  finest 
quality.*  Their  figs  and  their  grapes,  so  much  prized 
in  Europe,  are  not  more  delicious  than  their  citrons, 
lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  and  melons. 

In  the  city  there  are  several  shops,  in  almost  every 
street,  where  sherbets,  made  from  these  fruits,  are  sold. 
The  sherbets  are  sweetened  with  honey  and  pomegranate 
seeds,  and  are  exposed  in  the  open  windows  in  coloured 
glass  jars,  or  in  small  tin  fountains,  in  which,  by  means 
of  a  little  wheel  turning  round  after  the  manner  of  an 
overshot-mill,  the  liquor  plays  through  several  slender 
tubes  into  the  basin  below.  The  heat  of  the  climate 
renders  these  cooling  draughts,  although  they  are  ex* 
tremely   insipid,  not   only  grateful,   but  exceedingly 

'  Les  onmgers  y  sont  n  oommuns  qu*on  ne  daigne  pas  en  cueillir  le  fruit, 
de  msni^  qu'ii  reste  sur  Tarbre  toute  Tami^  jusqu'k  ce  que  les  fleurs  pous- 
<eDt  Le  figuier,  Tolivier,  et  le  grenadier  croissent  pdle-mfile  dans  les  champs. 
--^iMelqiiisty  Voyages  dans  le  Levant,  premiere  partie,  p.  38,  edit.  Paris, 
1709.  The  ground-ivy  (the  xcLiMiKurvot  of  the  Greeks)  is  found  in  great 
quantitieB  in  the  gardens. 
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salubrious.  Whey,  sour  thick  milk,  called  yaourt,  or 
o^vyaXaj  and  caimac,  or  a(pp6ya\aj  something  like  our 
clotted  cream,  and  no  bad  substitute  for  butter,  are  also 
consumed  in  great  quantities,  not  only  in  Smyrna,  but 
in  every  large  town  in  Turkey.  The  wines,  particu- 
larly the  muscat  and  dry  white  wine,  made  in  the 
neighbouring  plains  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  axe 
much  esteemed,  and  they  receive  an  additional  flavour 
by  having  the  dry  and  powdered  blossom  of  the  vine 
steeped  in  them  during  their  fermentation* 

The  tables  of  the  Franks  of  Smyrna  are  supplied 
with  every  delicacy.  Fish  abound  in  the  bay,  particu- 
larly the  red  mullet :  in  March  and  April,  oysters  and 
searurchins,  and  other  shell-fish,  amounting,  according 
to  Hasselquist,*  to  more  than  ten  diflferent  sorts,  are 
dragged  up  from  the  beds  in  the  inner  part  of  the  har- 
bour ;  and  innumerable  fishing-boats,  covered  with  a 
black-tented  sail,  are  at  that  season  moored  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  shore.  Hares,  red-legged  partridges,' 
woodcocks,  and  snipes  in  abundance,  are  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city. 

The  butchers'-meat  cannot  be  kept  long  enough  in 
the  hot  months  to  become  tender  and  palatable ;  but  the 
mutton  of  the  broad-tailed  sheep,  the  common  breed  of 
Asia  Minor,  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  It  is  between 
eleven  and  twelve  paras  a  pound.  One  of  the  most 
disgusting  sights  in  Turkey  is  a  meat-market.*  The 
limbs  of  the  slaughtered  animals  have  the  appearance 
of  being  torn,  rather  than  cut  into  portions,  and  lie  in 

*  Nous  ne  oonnoisaons  que  lee  hultres,  et  ils  ont  dlx  sortes  de  coquillages, 
sans  compter  les  ^crevisses  de  mer,  Ics  cancres,  les  ohevrettes,  les  Iftngoustins, 
&c  &c. — ^Voyage  dans  le  Levant,  edit.  Paris,  1769,  seconde  partie,  page  134. 

*  The  red-legged  partridges  are  reared  in  broods,  like  domestic  fowls,  hj 
tbe  peasants  ofScio.—  See  Busbeck's  LeiterSy  tranidated,  London,  edit.  1744, 
p.  129.  

*  Not  more  bo,  however,  than  the  aprons,  leaning  on  their  long  knives 
butchers'  shops  in  Borne  at  this  day.  — ^and  the  whole  horrible  apparatus 
The  heaps  of  hides  and  entrails — the  of  death  and  dirt — cannot  but  tend 
animals  slashed  and  dripping  with  to  bnitalize  this  truly  ferocious  na- 
gore — the  men  wrapjied   in    bloody  tion. — [1854.] 
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mangled  heaps  together,  exposed  to  the  dirt  and  heat. 
Beef  is  very  little  esteemed,  but  I  have  found  it  fat  and 
well-flavoured  at  the  tables  of  the  Franks. 

Beyond  the  Musselim's  country  house  to  the  north  is 
a  flat,  marshy  piece  of  land,  round  which  the  sea  winds, 
and  forms  a  bay  to  the  east.  This  is  a  sort  of  inner 
harbour. 

About  half  a  mile  down  the  harbour  there  is  a  long 
wooden  pier  projecting  from  the  land,  near  which  the 
large  merchant-vessels  are  laid  up  to  refit.  This  inner 
port  was,  when  we  saw  it,  full  of  Dutch  and  other  ships, 
under  the  French  flag,  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  captured  by  the  English  cruisers.  Nevertheless, 
a  very  considerable  trade  was  carrying  on  in  American, 
Greek,  and  Barbary  vessels,  with  the  French  ports. 
American  ships  have  also  lately  furnished  Smyrna  with 
many  articles  from  the  other  hemisphere,  which  were 
once  suppUed  by  France  and  England. 

The  Frederickstein  frigate  was  heaved  down  at  the 
point  of  the  wooden  pier,  which,  being  covered  with  her 
guns  and  stores,  wAs  protected  by  a  guard,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  the  inquisitive  Turks,,  who  did  not 
know  what  to  think  of  being  turned  oflf  from  their 
accustomed  walking-place.  The  flat  piece  of  land  has 
increased  considerably  in  half  a  century ;  for  Hassel- 
quisty  who  travelled  in  1750,  describes  it  as  about  an 
acre  of  ground.  There  are  certain  evidences,  as  that 
naturalist  has  observed,  that  not  only  the  flat,  but  the 
garden-^ound  more  inland,  have  been  gained  from  the 
sea ;  for  marine  plants,  and  such  grasses  as  will  not 
grow  without  sea-salt,  besides  shells  of  every  sort,  are 
still  found  upon  this  new  soil.^ 

This  is  the  spot  on  which  the  Turks  amuse  them- 
selves at  their  favourite  pastime  of  throwing  the  djerid. 

*  Voyages  dans  le  Levant,  premiere  partie,  pp.  40  and  52,  edit.  Paris,  1799, 
^*  le  brin  de  buissons,  le  jonc  marin  (arundo  paragmites  et  donaxX*'  suid  more 
portici^arly  '*  le  Triglochin  palustre  de  Sakle." 
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They  generally  choose  a  Sunday  for  this  sport,  when 
all  the  Greeks  and  Franks  are  enjoying  the  sea-breezes 
on  the  beach;  and  on  the  11th  of  March  the  spot 
was  crowded  with  them,  mounted  on  horses  superbly 
caparisoned,  the  Musselim  himself,  with  the  chief  agas 
of  the  city,  being  amongst  the  number.  Several  slaves, 
chiefly  blacks,  were  attending  on  foot  Each  of  the 
riders  was  furnished  with  one  or  two  djerids  (straight 
white  sticks,  a  little  thinner  than  an  umbrella  stick, 
less  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  and  about  an  ell  in 
length),  together  with  a  thin  cane,  crooked  at  the  head. 
The  sport  soon  began. 

The  horsemen,  perhaps  a  hundred  in  number,  gal- 
loped about  in  as  narrow  a  space  as  possible,  throwing 
the  djerids  at  each  other,  and  shouting:  each  man, 
selecting  an  opponent  who  had  darted  his  djerid,  and 
was  for  the  moment  without  a  weapon,  rushed  furiously 
towards  him,  screaming  "  0116h  !  OUoh ! "  The  other 
fled,  looking  behind  him,  and,  the  instant  the  dart  was 
launched,  either  stooped  downwards,  almost  touching 
the  ground  with  his  head,  or  wheeled  his  horse  with  an 
inconceivable  rapidity,  and,  picking  up  a  djerid  with  his 
cane,  or  taking  one  from  a  running  slave,  in  his  turn 
pursued  the  enemy,  who  wheeled  instantly  on  throwing 
his  djerid  The  greatest  dexterity  was  requisite  and 
practised  in  order  to  avoid  the  concurrence  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties,  and  to  escape  the  random  blows  of  the 
djerids  which  were  flying  in  every  direction.  The 
chief  performer  was  a  Mameluke  slave,  mounted  on  an 
Arabian  courser,  whom  I  observed  generally  engaged 
with  the  Musselim,  who  was  himself  a  very  expert 
player.  His  djerid  flew  with  a  celerity  almost  sightless, 
perhaps  for  a  hundred  yards,  and  when  it  struck  against 
the  high  back  of  the  flying  horseman's  saddle,  sounded 
through  all  the  field.  He  would  wheel  in  as  small  a 
space  as  would  suffice  for  an  expert  skater;  and  not 
unfrequently  he  caught  the  flying  djerids  in  the  air. 
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and  returned  them  at  his  pursuer,  hefore  the  other  oould 
have  time  to  turn  his  horse. 

The  sport  is  not  a  little  hazardous :  a  blow  on  the 
temple  might  be  fatal ;  and  several  accidents  have 
occurred  which  might  reasonably  deter  any  one  from 
exposing  himself  on  such  occasions.  The  late  Capudan 
Pasha,  Kutchuc  Hussein  Pasha,  cut  off  the  head  of  one 
of  his  ofiScers  who  wounded  him  on  the  shoulder  with 
a  djerid.  The  conduct  of  Jussuff  Pasha,  twice  Grand 
Vizier,  was  indeed  very  different.  When  he  was  Mus- 
selim  of  Erzeroum,  a  slave  deprived  him  of  his  right 
eye  by  a  similar  accident :  Jussuff,  on  recovering  from 
the  fast  stupefaction  of  the  blow,  ordered  the  man  a 
parse  of  money,  with  an  injxmction  to  quit  the  city 
immediately;  "for,'*  added  he,  "though  I  am  not 
angry  now,  I  know  not  what  I  may  be  when  I  come  to 
feel  the  consequences  of  this  accident," 

The  Mahometan  had  arrived  at  a  more  humane  and 
practical  wisdom  by  the  generosity  of  his  nature  than 
a  sage  of  antiquity  ^ught  himself  by  the  prudential 
maximfl  of  his  own  philosophical  sect:  "I  am  not 
enraged  at  present/'  said  Diogenes  the  stoic  to  a  man 
who  spit  in  his  face,  "but  I  doubt  whether  or  not  I 
ought  to  be  angry."* 

The  Turks  engaged  in  this  amusement  with  a  childish 
eagerness ;  and,  however  manly  the  exercise  may  be, 
an  Englishman  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  be 
very  laughable  to  see  the  mayor  and  magistrates  be- 
longing to  a  town  in  his  country  galloping  about  in 
a  circle,  and  flinging  sticks  at  each  other  for  an  hour 
together.  The  custom,  however,  seems  as  old  as  the 
empire  of  the  Parthians,  whose  method  of  fighting  it 
must  have  been  meant  to  represent,  and  it  is  prac- 
tised by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  who  excel  in 
horsemanship. 

Niebuhr,   the  traveller,  has  given  in  his  work  a 

*  Seneca  de  Ira,  lib.  iii.  cap.  38. 
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representation  of  the  governor  atid  chief  Arabs  of 
Loheia,  in  Yemen,  playing  in  parties  of  four ;  and  the 
Moors  lefk  the  same  game,  called  jaego  de  canaSj  behind 
them  in  Spain,  where  it  was  revived  at  the  marriage  of 
King  Charles  the  Fourth,  when  Prince  of  the  Asturias. 
There,  as  in  Arabia,  it  was  not  performed  promiscuously, 
but  in  quadrilles,  composed  of  the  grandees,  and  headed 
by  a  prince  of  the  blood.* 

The  great  men  of  Turkey,  like  those  of  most  countries, 
are  all  expert  horsemen,  and  exemplify  the  saying  of 
Garneades,  who  averred  that  rich  men  and  sons  of 
kings  are  generally  good  riders ;  because  a  horse  is  not, 
like  other  instructors,  a  flatterer,  but  will  throw  down 
any  person  of  any  rank  who  has  not  learnt  to  keep  his 
seat  well.* 

Every  one  knows  what  care  and  attention  are  paid  by 
the  Orientals  to  their  horses.  The  Turk  thinks  it  be- 
neath his  dignity,  and  indeed  has  no  notion  how  any 
one  can  feel  inclined,  to  walk  for  amusement,  and,  if  he 
has  only  ten  steps  to  go,  alwayi  mounts  his  charger. 
The  numbers  and  condition  of  his  stud  are  the  true 
criterion  of  his  wealth  and  importance ;  and  the  Pashas, 
when  they  would  show  any  distinguished  honour  to  a 
guest,  fail  not  to  present  him  with  a  horse.  It  is  said 
of  the  Sultan  Saladin,  that  he  never  mounted  a  courser 
which  he  had  not  either  given  away  or  promised.  The 
horses  of  the  Turks  bear  no  marks  of  ill-treatment,  but 
are  in  general  sleek,  plump,  and  spirited,  and  the  kind 
usage  they  receive  from  their  grooms  renders  them  ex- 
ceedingly tractable  and  free  from  vice.  They  are  neither 
80  fast,  nor  capable  of  bearing  such  a  continued  quick 
pace,  as  those  of  our  own  breed.  Their  best  paces  are  a 
walk  and  gallop,  although  the  first  is  often  interrupted 
by  a  curvetting  amble,  and  the  last  is  constrained  by 
the  custom  of  frequently  stopping  them  short  at  full 

•  See  Carter's  Journey  from  Gibraltar  to  Malaga. 

'  Menag.  Observat.  in  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  iv.  seg.  66,  p.  185,  edit.  Wetsten. 
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gpeed.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  the  long  bit.  The 
inner  comer  of  the  stirrup,  which  is  like  the  head  of  a 
fire-shovel,  serves  the  purpose  of  a  spur,  except  that  the 
Tartars  or  couriers  generally  have  a  kind  of  short  goad 
fixed  to  the  heel  of  their  boots.  Entire  horses  are  most 
commonly  in  use,  for  the  Orientals  are,  in  this  particular, 
less  cruel  to  the  brute  creation  than  to  their  own  species, 
and  have  only  partially  adopted  a  custom  which  is  uni- 
versal amongst  the  Franks,  and  bespeaks  their  origin 
from  the  barbarian  nations  of  the  north.*  They  live  to 
a  very  advanced  period  of  life,  although  I  cannot  say  I 
was  ever  shown  any  which  were  said  to  be  fifty  years 
old,  the  age  of  the  horses  seen  by  Busbeck  in  the  stables 
of  Sultan  Solyman.' 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  Turkish  horses  are 
tethered  in  the  downs,  and  amongst  the  young  corn. 
They  are  fed,  when  in  the  stable,  upon  barley  and 
chopped  straw ;  the  use  of  oats  never  having  been,  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  introduced  amongst 
the  Oriental  nations.  There  are  no  separate  stalls  in 
their  stables,  but  their  fore  legs  are  shackled,  and  one 
of  their  hinder  legs  confined  by  a  rope,  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  each  other  any  mischief  by  kicking.  Dried 
horse-dung  is  used  instead  of  straw  for  litter. 

It  cannot  be  thought  that  a  people  who  have  no 
physicians  that  can  cure  the  diseases  of  men  should 
understand  the  treatment  of  maladies  in  horses :  yet  the 
Turks  are  successful  in  some  cases. which  might  puzzle 
an  European  practitioner.  Total  blindness  is  not  unfre- 
quently  removed  in  the  following  manner : — ^They  run 
a  needle  and  thread  round  the  back  part  of  the  eye ; 
then,  by  means  of  the  thread,  they  draw  the  eye  almost 
out  of  ^6  socket,  so  as  to  reach  the  back  of  it,  and  with 
a  razor  or  knife  cut  off  the  homy  excrescence  which  is 

*  'idttW'  bi  rov  2KvBiKov  Koi  rov  lapfAarutov  mufrhs  IBvovs^  rh  ro^  cmrovs 
M/iPfUf^  €^€iBtias  xapw. — Strab.  lib.  vii.  p.  312,  edit  Xyland. 
'  Biubeck'8  Letters,  traDBlated,  London  eoit.  1744,  p.  133. 
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the  cause  of  the  disease :  washing  the  wound  with  a 
little  salt,  they  afterwards  return  the  part  to  its  position, 
and  consider  the  horse  as  sufficiently  recovered  to  be 
used  the  next  day. 

Below  the  djerid-ground  and  the  pier  the  land  is 
marshy,  and  intersected  with  dykes  near  the  water. 
Amongst  their  gardens  the  stream  of  the  Meles  is  lost 
during  the  summer,  hut  in  the  winter,  and  even  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  flows  through  a  shallow  pebbly 
channel  into  the  lower  bay.  The  river  has  its  source 
in  a  ravine  about  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  south-east 
side  of  the  Castle-hill ;  it  runs  in  a  deep  valley,  crossed 
by  two  aqueducts,  one  of  which  is  in  ruins,  the  other  still 
serving  to  furnish  the  town  with  water  supplied  by  tor- 
rents  from  the  mountains.  Immediately  at  the  back  (the 
east  of  the  subiu-bs)  the  Meles  flows  in  a  broad  placid 
stream  through  a  green  meadow,  and  at  this  point  it 
is  crossed  by  a  one-arched  bridge,  and  two  or  three 
large  weeping  willows  hang  over  its  margin.  Under 
the  shade  of  these  trees  the  Turks  collect  in  parties  to 
smoke ;  and  the  meadow  of  Caravan  Bridge,  for  so  the 
place  is  called,  is  the  Mall  of  Smyrna.  Beyond  the 
bridge  the  river  becomes  more  wide,  and  no  longer  con- 
fined between  its  banks,  overflows  the  road  at  the  back 
of  the  suburbs,  and  spreads  into  the  olive-groves  and 
fields  and  gardens. 

The  Meles,  in  its  short  progress,  is  equally  serviceable 
to  the  modem  as  it  was  to  the  ancient  Smym^ans,  but 
it  has  lost  the  name  by  which  it  was  once  so  famous, 
and  goes  by  the  usual  appellation  of  "  the  Waters  The 
pleasing  fiction  which  conferred  so  much  celebrity  upon 
this  sacred  stream^  after  being  for  ages  forgotten,  was 
revived  by  a  traveller  of  our  own  nation  ;^®  for  a  cave 
in  the  bank  above  the  aqueduct,  near  the  source  of  the 
river,  is  shown,  on  the  authority  of  that  learned  person, 
as  the  solitary  retreat  in  which  the  divine  poet  was 

^  See  Chandler,  chap,  xx.,  Travels  in  Asia  Minor. 
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aocQstomed  to  compose  his  verse.  No  other  memorial 
of  Homer  now  remains.  The  Homerimn,  called  by  some 
the  Temple  of  Janus,  and  seen  by  Wheler,  had  disap- 
peared before  Chandler  travelled,  as  well  as  the  tomb  of 
St.  Polycarp,  who  is  said  to  have  been  burnt  or  torn  to 
pieces  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  ancient  city.  But  the 
worship  of  the  saint  has  survived  that  of  the  poet ;  for 
the  23rd  of  February  is  set  apart  as  the  festival  of  the 
first  Christian  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  "  the  Lieutenant- 
general  of  the  great  army  of  Martyrs."  " 

To  the  east  of  the  Meles,  lower  down  in  the  inner 
bay,  amongst  the  marshes  and  under  a  low  hill,  some 
v^ges  of  what  has  been  supposed  ancient  Smyrna,  the 
original  city,  were  discovered  by  Pococke."  They  are 
near  some  springs  of  water  mentioned  in  all  books  of 
travels,  and  still  well  known  at  Smyrna  under  the  name 
of  the  Baths  of  Diana.  Wheler  thought  the  jEolian 
Smyrna  had  been  on  a  hill  south  of  the  present  city ; 
hot  the  Clarian  Oracle  seems  to  show,  that,  with  a 
reference  to  the  ancient  settlement,  the  position  of 
Mount  Pagus  was  beyond  the  sacred  Meles.  Now 
Mount  Pagus,  the  Castle-hill,  is  to  the  south-west  of 
the  Meles ;  therefore  the  ancient  Smymfeans  lived  to  the 
north  of  that  river. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  inner  bay  there  is  a  sort  of 
scale  or  landing-place,  near  which  is  a  solitary  hut  kept 
by  a  Turk,  who  supplies  you  with  coffee  and  a  pipe, 
and  a  mat — the  usual  accommodations  of  these  resting- 
places.  At  this  place  there  is  a  number  of  jack-asses 
kept  ready  saddled  for  the  use  of  those  going  to  the 
large  village  of  Bonavre,  or  Bournabat,  which  is  about 
four  miles  up  the  country,  in  a  direction  north-east  from 
the  city.  The  jack-asses  are  attended  by  boys ;  and  the 
hire  of  the  beast  is  thirty  paras  for  going  to  the  village, 
and  the  same  sum  for  returning  from  it.     The  whole 

"  Wheler,  A  Voyage  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  hook  iii.  p.  246. 
•■  OUervations  on  Asia  Minor,  hook  ii.  p.  39,  London,  foL  edit  17G5. 
VOL.  II.  E 
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road  from  the  shore  to  Boumabat  is  between  hedge- 
rows. 

When  riding  to  the  village,  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
beautiful  green  lane,  which,  as  we  had  seen  nothing 
like  it  since  the  commenoement  of  our  tour,  made  ns 
forget  we  were  in  Turkey.  Trees  thickly  dispersed  in 
the  hedges  gave  the  whole  country  the  woody  appear- 
ance of  one  of  our  most  cultivated  English 'counties. 
They  were  chiefly  of  the  sort  producing  amygdalon,  or 
wild  almond,  which  was  then  (March  the  2l8t)  green, 
and  eaten  by  the  peasants.  The  grounds  on  each  side 
the  road  (which  are  of  a  chalky  soil  mixed  with  a  por- 
tion of  sand,  and  covered  with  a  light  black  earth)  were 
laid  out  in  corn-fields,  or  cultivated  with  the  cotton  and 
tobacco  plant,  interspersed  with  many  large  gardens 
and  olive-groves.  The  anemone,  tulip,  and  ranunculus, 
were  blooming  in  wild  profusion  under  the  hedges  and 
beside  the  path.  A  little  way  from  the  village  we 
passed  a  very  large  burying-ground,  shaded  by  an  ex- 
tensive forest  of  cypresses.  From  the  magnitude  of 
this  cemetery,  Boumabat  is  supposed  to  have  been  once 
a  town  of  some  note,  and,  indeed,  the  first  patents 
granted  to  our  Levant  Consuls  gave  them  jurisdiction 
at  Smyrna  and  Bonavre:  at  present  the  village  is 
chiefly  composed  of  very  elegant  country-houses,  built 
in  the  European  fashion,  belonging  to  the  merchants  of 
Smyrna.  It  contains  one  open  space,  surrounded  by  a 
few  neat  shops,  and  shaded  by  several  large  and  aged 
cedar-trees,  the  branches  of  which  are  hung  with  storks' 
nests.  These  birds  had  arrived  from  their  winter 
quarters  nearly  at  the  time  when  we  passed  into  Asia. 
They  were  stalking  about  on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses, 
and  even  in  the  streets  of  Boumabat,  perfectly  unmo- 
lested. Such,  indeed,  is  the  attachment  of  the  storks  to 
the  habitation  of  man,  that  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
ever  seen  their  nests  in  a  tree  at  any  distance  from 
some  human  dwelling,  and  they  build  even  in  the  tops 
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« 
of  masks  and  inhabited  houses  :  I  have  observed  many 
in  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople.  The  traveller,  in  his 
walks  amidst  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  is  often  awak- 
ened from  his  reverie  by  the  loud  chatterings  of  one 
of  these  domestic  birds,  perched  on  the  fragment  of  a 
column,  or  on  the  shed  of  the  solitary  shepherd.  The 
clapping  of  their  long  bills  produces  a  sound  similar  to, 
and  full  as  loud  as,  that  of  a  watchman's  rattle  when 
tamed  round  slowly,  or  of  the  wheel  put  in  a  garden  to 
scare  the  birds.  The  kind  and  salutary  superstition, 
which  grants  to  the  storks  the  protection  of  the  Maho- 
metans, is  justified  by  the  real  utility  of  these  animals. 
They  feed  principally  on  the  serpents,  frogs,  and  other 
reptiles,  with  which  the  marshes,  during  the  summer 
months,  are  almost  choked  up.* 

A  pillar  in  the  mosk  of  Boumabat  contains  an  in- 
scription relative  to  the  Meles,  which  was  copied  by 
VUloiflon." 

The  country-house  of  the  English  Consul-General  is 
in  a  village  between  four  and  five  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  Smyrna,  called  Boudjah,  which  is  less  frequented 
than  Boumabat,  and  is  distinguished  at  a  distance  by  a 
large  grove  of  cypresses.  The  mansion,  fitted  up  alto- 
gether in  the  English  taste,  has  an  excellent  garden  and 
vineyard  attached  to  it,  and  is  constantly  inhabited  by  the 
&mily  of  the  owner  from  June  to  the  end  of  September. 

Houses  belonging  to  Frank  merchants  may  be  found 
in  Narlecui,  Hadjelar,  and  other  small  villages,  scat- 

^  The  iiDBcripiion  is  given  in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  vol.  xlvii. 
\K  304  :— 

YMNO  OEON 
MEAHTA  nOTAMON 

TON   lOTHPA  MOY 
UANTOS  AE  AOIMOY 
KAI  KAKOY 

OEnAYMENOY. 


"  The  stork,  protected  by  law   or    the  unclean  birds  by  the  Hebrew  law : 
CBAtom  in  several  Christian  and  Ma-    Deut.  xiv.  18. — [1854.] 
Komefan  states,  was  reckoned  amongst 
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tered  up  and  down  in  the  fine  plain,  of  about  four  oij 
five  miles  in  breadth,  extending  •  from  the  feet  of  tb 
mountain  at  the  back  (the  east  and  south-east) 
Smyrna  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  During  the  hot 
season,  and  the  visits  of  the  plague,  the  town  is  deserted,! 
and  the  richer  part  of  the  population  passes  into  the 
villages. 

Smyrna,  which  has  been  so  long  considered  as  the 
very  hotbed  of  the  plague,  has  of  late  years  suflFered 
less  than  formerly  by  the  ravages  of  that  dreadful 
calamity.     The  Turks  have  become  more  cautious  to 
prevent  infection,  and  the  sale  of  clothes  taken  from 
the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of  the  disease,  which 
was  formerly  encouraged,  has  been  punished  with  death. 
The  Frank  settlers,  by  frequent  experience,  know  how 
to  secure  themselves  from   danger,  and  talk   of  the 
plague  with  much  more  indiflference  than  those  sepa- 
rated by  a  thousand  leagues  from  the  usual  scene  of  its 
ravages.     All  the  numerous  theories  advanced  on  the 
subject  agree  in  attributing  the  diflftision,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  terror  of  the  calamity,  and  some  very 
pointed  instances  corroborative  of  the  fact  were  related 
to  me.     If,  however,  as  has  been  supposed,"  the  use  of 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  other  narcotic  and  alkaline  sub- 
stances, predisposes  the  body  for  the  reception  of  the 
venom  of  this  pestilence,  the  hope  of  ever  exterminating 
the  disease  from  amongst  the  Turks  cannot  be  enter- 
tained.    The  plague-powder  of  the  famous  renegade, 
Count  Bonneval,  which  cured  ninety  out  of  a  hundred 
persons,  is  either  forgotten,  or  has  lost  all  its  credit. 

The  heat  was  never  intolerable  during  our  stay  in 
this  part  of  Asia";  the  thermometer  continued  at  about 
sixty-eight  until  the  27th  of  March,  when  it  sank  ten 
degrees,  and  the  weather  was  rainy  and  cold  for  several 
days.     The  spring  had  commenced  early,  as  was  mani- 

^*  See  some  T^eflcctiona  on  Shrieber's  *  Dissert atio  de  Pcstilentia  Odzachovii  * 
in  Baron  Beidcsers  *  Voyage  en  Levant,'  chap,  xi,  p.  369,  edit.  Paris,  1802. 
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fested  by  the  arrival  of  the  storks,  and  the  flight  of  the 
cranes  northwards,  about  ten  days  sooner  than  the  usual 
period.  We  observed  the  movements  of  the  latter  birds 
on  entering  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna.  Numerous  squadrons 
of  them,  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  or  the  legs  of  an 
unequal-sided  triangle,  might  then  be  seen  flying  over 
the  high  mountains  to  the  north  of  the  gulf,  which  they 
did  not  surmount  by  a  direct  upward  flight,  but  by  re- 
peatedly wheeling  diagonally,  similar  to  the  frequent 
tackings  of  a  ship  beating  against  the  wind,  or  to  the 
patient  march  of  an  army  winding  up  the  paths,  rather 
than  climbing  over  the  precipices,  of  a  hill.  Some 
advanced  columns  were  disappearing  over  the  summit 
just  as  others  were  beginning  their  progress  at  the  foot 
of  the  rocks.  Their  ceaseless  clamour  might  be  dish 
tinctly  heard  during  the  stillness  of  the  evening,  many 
miles  from  the  shore,  in  the  mouth  of  the  gulf.  The 
marshalled  order  preserved  by  the  cranes  in  their  flight, 
and  during  their  migration,  has  been  painted  by  the 
hand  of  a  master,  in  the  Ambra  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis.** 

Stridendo  in  del  le  grue  veggonsi  a  lunge 
L'  Aere  stampar  di  yarie,  e  belle  forme ; 
£  r  ultima  ool  ooUo  steso  aggiunge 
Ov'  e  quella  dinanzi  alle  vane  onne. 
£  poich^  n^i  aprichi  lochi  giunge, 
Vigile  un  gtiarday  e  Y  altra  sdiiera  donne. 

The  migration  of  these  birds  continued  for  three  weeks. 
A  fortnight  after  our  arrival  chameleons  were  found 
amongst  the  old  stone  walls  of  the  gardens;  and  an 
Euglish  gentleman,  resident  at  the  Consul-Generars 
liouse,  kept  one  of  these  singular  animals  on  a  fresh 
bough  of  the  rhamnitSj  or  white-thom  (its  favourite 
shrub),  suspended  in  his  room,  for  the  sake  of  observing 
the  frequent  variation  of  its  colour.  Its  usual  hue  was 
^Teen,  of  the  same  shade  as  the  bough  on  which  it  was 
placed,  marked  with  a  few  white  spots.  When  pro- 
voked by  being  slightly  touched  with  a  twig  or  feather, 

^  See  Appendix  to  Rosooe's  Loremso  de  Medicis,  vol.  iii. 
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it  became  suddenly,  first  of  a  bright  yellow,  then  large 
black  spots  broke  out  on  every  part  of  its  body,  and  it 
appeared  by  degrees  to  be  of  a  dark  grey.  It  did  cer- 
tainly assimilate  itself  pretty  nearly  to  the  colour  of 
that  substance  on  which  it  was  laid,  except  that  (as  Sir 
George  Wheler  observed)  it  never  turned  to  a  red  or 
blue. 

The  unsightly  form,  the  tail,  the  long  tongue,  and, 
above  all,  the  curious  conformation  of  the  eye,  which 
is  fixed  in  a  moveable  convex  socket  of  an  oval  shape 
projecting  from  the  head,  would  direct  the  attention  of 
naturalists  to  the  chameleon^  even  if  it  were  not  distin- 
guished by  its  more  characteristic  peculiarity.^*  It  -was 
thought  necessary  by  the  traveller^'  mentioned  above 
to  give  a  most  minute  description  of  this  animal ;  and 
the  very  first  object  which  Dr.  Chandler  notices,  next 
to  his  reception  at  Smyrna,  is  his  having  seen  a  cha- 
meleon." The  swift  lizard  (stellio)  is  seen  perpetually 
crossing  the  walks  in  the  gardens,  and  the  smaller  kind 
(lacerta  Chalcidica)  is  found  also  in  the  courtyards  of 
the  houses,  under  the  loose  stones.  The  excrement  of 
the  former  is  said  by  Belon  to  be  sold  in  Egypt  as  an 
excellent  cosmetic." 

*•  See  Paley's  Nataral  Theology,  cap.  xvi.  p.  281. 
*»  Wheler,  A  Voyage  into  the  Lesser 'Asia,  book  iii.  pp.  248  and  249. 
^  Chandler's  Travels  m  Asia  Minor,  cap.  xvii.  pp.  56  and  67. 
'•  Cited  in  cap.  vi.  tome  ii.  p.  91,  of  Ray's  Collection  of  curious  Travels  and 
Voyages. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 

A  joiimey  to  Ephesus — The  route — The  han  at  Tourbali  —  A  Dervish  — 
Metzopolis — The  oofifee-shed  near  Oseban&r — Turcomans'  tents — The 
plain  of  the  Cayster — The  ferry — Arrival  at  Aiasaluk  —  The  han — The 
mina — Desolation  of  this  spot — The  site  and  remains  of  Ephesus — The 
Temple  of  Diana  —  Return  to  Smyrna. 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  13th  of  March  Lord  Byron  and 
myself  set  out  from  Smyrna,  accompanied  by  a  Janissary 
belonging  to  the  Consnl-General,  and  our  usual  number 
of  postmen  and  baggage-horses :  our  Albanians  did  not 
attend  us.  Indeed,  from  the  moment  we  left  Greece 
we  found  but  little  occasion  for  their  services,  and  they 
rather  incommoded  us  than  otherwise ;  for  their  nation 
is  held  in  great  horror  amongst  the  Turks  of  Asia,  and 
the  Janissaries,  who  by  prescriptive  usage  attend  all 
traveUers,  do  not  suffer  them  to  interfere  with  their 
charge.  Dervish  and  Vasily,  being  richly  dresfted,  were 
at  Smyrna  taken  for  our  slaves,  and  our  dragoman 
Andreas  was  one  day  in  the  streets  asked  if  he  would 
sell  them. 

Passing  through  the  whole  length  of  the  Turkish 
town,  we  ascended  the  side  of  the  Castle-hill,  near  the 
Jews'  burying-ground,  and  came  to  a  paved  road  in  a 
state  of  dikpidation,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  military 
way  to  Ephesus.  The  paved  road  lasted,  with  intervals, 
for  about  a  mile ;  we  then  went  between  hedges  on  a 
hard  well-beaten  road,  and  in  an  hour  had  a  view  of 
the  village  of  Boudjah,  and  of  Sedicui,  a  larger  country 
town  nearer  the  hills  to  the  east  of  Smyrna  :  our  route 
was  south-south-west.  Farther  on  was  another  village. 
The  country  appeared  everywhere  well  cultivated,  and 
the  abode  of  a  people  more  civilized  than  the  inha- 
bitants of  European   Greece.     Large  plots  of  green- 
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sward,  cotton-groimds,  and  ploughed  lands,  extended 
on  both  sides  of  the  road,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
over  the  level  country,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountainB, 
which  seemed  themselves  partially  cultivated,  and 
crowned  with  trees  to  their  summits.  Farther  on  we 
passed  over  some  open  down  country,  covered  in  parts 
with  prickly  shrubs,  on  which  a  large  drove  of  camels 
was  feeding  dispersed  over  the  plain. 

In  four  hours  from  Smyrna  we  passed  through  a  neat 
village,  Jemourasi,  in  which  was  a  mosk  shaded  by 
cypress,  surrounded  with  a  green.  The  country  to  the 
right  (the  west)  was  a  succession  of  fine  pasture-lands, 
enclosed  with  low  hedges  and  trees,  partly  in  tufts  and 
partly  disposed  in  rows :  the  route  was  south-south-east 
and  south.  In  an  hour  more,  still  travelling  on  a  very 
good  road,  and  between  pasture-lands,  we  passed  another 
village,  Terrenda,  and  in  a  short  time  crossed  a  stream, 
the  same  which  Wheler  calls  the  Halys,  and  Chishull 
the  Halesus.  From  this  place  we  went  through  a 
marshy  extensive  flat,  directing  ourselves  towards  the 
woody  hills  to  the  south.  It  was  nearly  dark.  The 
whole  country  resounded  with  the  croaking  of  the 
frogs,  which  was  so  loud,  and  in  so  diflferent  a  tone  from 
any  we  had  ever  heard  before,  that  we  were  at  first 
inclined  to  believe  it  proceeded  from  the  packs  of 
jackals  with  which  the  mountains  abound,  and  whose 
howling  we  had  been  told  we  should  hear  upon  our 
journey.  Beyond  the  marsh  the  road  was  bad  and 
stony.  At  half  after  eight  we  arrived  at  a  small  mud 
coflFee-house,  near  which  was  a  large  well-built  stable : 
this  was  the  han  or  caravanserai.  Not  choosing  to 
take  up  our  abode  with  several  other  travellers  in  the 
hut,  we  put  up  our  beds  in  the  stable. 

The  traveller  in  Asia  does  not  find  himself  accommo- 
dated, as  in  Greece,  with  lodgings  in  private  houses 
belonging  to  persons  who  are  obliged  to  give  him 
entertainment,  but  either  must  procure  introductions  to 
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the  agas,  or  squires  of  the  villages,  whose  hospitality, 
although  very  kind  and  liberal,  is  troublesome,  from 
the  necessity  of  conforming  to  their  customs,  or  must 
content  himself  with  the  bans. 

We  spent  an  hour  before  we  went  to  bed  in  the 
coffee-hut.  The  floor  was  covered  with  a  promiscuous 
company,  sitting  cross-legged  on  their  mats,  round  a 
little  fire  made  between  four  bricks,  over  which  the 
master  of  the  hut  was  warming  his  coffee-pot.  Every 
man  in  the  room  was  furnished  with  a  pipe,  and  upon 
our  entering  they  asked  only  a  question  or  two  of  our 
dragoman,  as  to  who  we  were  and  whither  we  were 
going,  beckoned  us  to  a  place  amongst  them,  and 
resumed  their  smoking.  The  silence  was  interrupted 
by  no  one  but  a  strange-looking  fellow,  who  had 
established  himself  in  the  best  corner  of  the  cabin. 
This  man,  without  addressing  himself  to  any  person 
present,  frequently  ejaculated  the  name  of  God  very 
loudly,  exclaiming  "  0116h !  0116h ! ''  with  a  strong 
and  peculiar  emphasis,  and  now  and  then  screaming 
out  part  of  a  song.  He  seemed  half  in  jest,  and  a  smile 
curled  upon  the  grave  lips  of  the  other  travellers,  who, 
however,  said  nothing,  nor  attempted  to  interrupt  him. 
We  were  soon  given  to  understand  that  the  strange 
person  was  a  dervish,  of  that  sect  which  leave  their 
habitations  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  wander  about 
the  country  singly,  supported  by  the  alms  of  the 
believers,  or  by  less  holiest  means.  He  addressed  him- 
self now  and  then  to  us,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  pious 
ejaculations  not  only  laughed  very  obstreperously,  but 
both  by  words  and  actions  gave  us  several  most  inde- 
cent intimations.  The  other  guests,  when  his  back 
was  turned,  spoke  but  slightingly  of  him,  but  showed 
him  no  disrespect  to  his  face ;  and  gave  a  conspicuous 
proof  of  that  characteristic  pieiy  of  the  Mahometan 
discipline,  which  respects  even  the  semblance  of  re- 
ligion, and  will  not  run  the  chance  of  degrading  the 
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sanctity  of  the  profession  for  the  sake  of  reproving  the 
depravity  of  the  man.  These  dervishes  ahound  in 
Anatolia,  where  they  have  several  monasteries ;  one  of 
which,  near  the  tomh  of  a  saint  of  their  order,  contains 
five  hundred  brothers,  superintended  by  the  chief  of  the 
sect,  called  Assambaba,  or  Father  of  Fathers.  From 
the  specimen  we  saw,  I  could  bring  myself  to  believe 
anything  bad  of  them,  although  I  never  heard  quite 
enough  to  justify  the  character  given  of  them  by  a  late 
writer,  and  inserted  below.* 

We  were  up  the  next  morning  at  sunrise,  and  found 
that  our  han  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  village 
inhabited  by  Turks  only,  called  Tourbali.  The  stable 
in  which  we  slept  is  built  partly  on  the  broken 
columns  mentioned  by  Chandler.^  The  land  round  the 
village  was  all  enclosed,  but  at  a  distance,  to  the  north 
and  east,  seemed  wild  and  marshy,  and  was  enveloped, 
until  the  sun  was  fairly  risen,  in  a  thick  white  fog.  To 
the  south,  and  close  toTjhe  village,  was  a  range  of  low 
hills,  running  ea«t  and  west,  and  covered  with  wild 
olive  and  turpentine  trees.  I  consider  them  to  be  a 
part  of  the  ancient  Grallesus,  now  called  Aleman  by  the 
Turks.  Leaving  Tourbali,  we  directed  our  steps  to  the 
east,  towards  a  lake  of  no  great  extent.  The  path  was 
paved  in  some  places,  and  leading  near  plane-trees, 
under  which,  here  and  there,  were  a  few  Turkish  tomb- 
stones. Arriving  at  the  head  of  the  small  lake,  we 
turned  south-south-east,  and  travelled  by  the  side  of  it, 
under  the  hills  to  the  right,  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
The  lake  was  reedy,  and  flocks  of  wild-fowl,  by  our 
rustling  through  the  bushes  near  the  banks,  were 
startled  from  the  sedge,  and  sailed  into  the  middle  of 

*  "  If  they  meet  on  the  road  a  passenger  whom  they  think  in  easy  circum- 
stances, they  ask  alms  of  him  in  honour  of  Ali,  son-in-law  of  Mahomet ;  if  he 
refuses,  they  cut  his  throat,  or  butcher  him  with  a  little  axe  which  they  carry 
at  their  girdles.  lis  violent  les  femmes  qu'ils  trouvent  h,  T^cart,  et  se  iivrent 
cntr'eux  aux  exc^  les  plus  monstrueux.'* — Notice  sur  la  Cour  dn  Grand 
Seigneur,  &c.,  par  T.  E.  lieauvoisins,  Paris,  1809. 

*  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  cap.  xxxii.  p.  109,  sec.  edit.  London,  1776. 
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Ae  water.  The  path  was  in  places  very  narrow,  and 
we  were  now  and  then  stopped  in  our  progress  by  a 
camel  browsing  amongst  the  shrubs  at  the  side  of  the 
road.  Beyond  the  lake  we  crossed  a  shrubby  plain, 
called  by  Toumefort  the  Plain  Tcherpicui,  enclosed  on 
all  aides  by  mountains. 

Near  the  southern  entrance  of  the  plain  we  passed  by 
a  large  collection  of  sepulchral  stones,  carved  as  usual 
into  the  form  of  Turkish  turbans,  under  some  trees. 
This  was  the  spot  called  Cabagea,  near  which  some 
vestiges  of  Metropolis,  the  city  of  Ionia,  nearly  half 
way  between  Smyrna  and  Ephesus,  were  discovered  by 
Wheler,  and  seen  afterwards  by  OhishulL'  We  after- 
wards ascended  low  hills,  over  a  rough  stony  path,  for 
an  hour,  and  then,  riding  for  a  short  time  in  a  kind  of 
pass  along  a  dry  watercourse,  came  to  a  forest  of  low 
thickets  and  brushwood;  passing  through  which,  we 
arrived  by  twelve  o'clock  at  a  foimtain  and  a  solitary 
coffee-flhed,  with  a  green  before  the  door.  Here  we 
stopped  half  an  hour,  for  the  refreshment  of  the  horses, 
the  surgees,  and  our  Janissary  Suliman.  Tracing 
Chandler's  route,  I  find  this  spot  to  be  the  one  to  which 
he  alludes  as  near  the  Turkish  village  on  the  mountain 
side,  called  Oseban&r. 

Leaving  the  coffee-shed,  we  turned  a  little  to  the  east. 
An  extensive  marsh  was  on  our  right,  as  far  as  we  could 
see ;  the  heads  of  camels  were  seen  peeping  above  the 
tall  reeds.  We  came  to  where  a  few  black  tents  were 
dispersed  in  different  parts  of  the  plain,  and  on  the 
brow  of  a  low  stony  hill  on  our  left,  belonging  to  the 
Turcomans,  a  wandering  tribe,  who  have  no  other 
habitation,  but  change  their  abode  whenever  it  becomes 
expedient  to  drive  their  cattle  to  fresh  pastures.  Their 
similarity  to  the  ancient  Scythian  shepherds  has  been 

• 

'  Wbeler,  A  Jotumey  through  the  Lesser  Afiia,  book  iii.  p.  25,  edit.  Jjondon, 
1682  ;  and  Ohishuirs  Diary,  in  Chandler,  cap.  zzxii.  p.  1,  2nd  edit.  London, 
1776. 
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recognised  by  travellers,*  but  their  character  is  not  so 
harmless  as  that  of  the  Nomades ;  for  the  Turcomans 
of  AnatoUa  have  been  decried  as  being  greater  thieves 
than  the  Curds  of  higher  Asia,  inasmuch  as  the  latter 
sleep  during  the  night,  but  the  former  rob  both  by  day 
and  by  night.*  They  are  not,  *  however,  all  equally 
dangerous,  although  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
those  amongst  them  who  do  not  plunder  by  violence, 
support  themselves  partly  by  private  theft.  Those 
whom  we  saw  were  black-looking  half-naked  wretches. 
A  few  goats,  sheep,  and  small  cattle,  together  with  some 
camels  and  two  or  three  lean  horses,  were  feeding  near 
their  tents. 

A  little  farther  we  crossed,  perhaps  for  a  mile,  a 
stone  causeway  over  the  marsh,  which  was  in  places 
entirely  under  water.  Before  us,  to  the  south-south-east, 
we  saw  a  castle  on  an  eminence  under  the  hills.  This 
was  the  castle  of  Aiasaluk,  one  of  the  supposed  sites  of 
Ephesus.  We  had  now  and  then  a  view  of  the  Cayster 
winding  through  the  plain  to  the  east  and  south  of  the 
marsh.  The  route  to  Aiasaluk  seems  to  have  taken 
former  travellers  by  a  diflPerent  way  from  that  which 
we  followed.  A  little  distance  beyond  the  coflFee-hut, 
near  Osebanar,  there  was  a  road  more  to  the  north, 
which  must  be  that  described  by  Wheler,  Toumefort, 
and  Chandler ;  for  they  did  not  cross  the  marsh,  but, 
going  to  the  head  of  the  plain,  passed  the  Cayster  over 
a  bridge  above  Aiasaluk,  which  is  now  in  ruins.  Our 
path  was  that  which  leads  directly  to  Scala  Nuova,  the 
ancient  Neapolis,  belonging  first  to  the  Ephesians,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Samians.®  After  crossing  the  cause- 
way, we  turned  to  the  west,  instead  of  directing  our 


*  Chandler,  cap.  xxxii.  p.  110. 

*  Passes  Tocat  on  n'entend  plus  parler  de  Curdes  ;  mais  bien  de  Turcmans, 
c'est  »  dire  d'une  autre  espfeoe  de  voleurs  encore  plus  dangereux,  en  ce  que  Ics 
Curdes  dorment  la  nuit,  et  que  les  Turcmans  volent  jour  et  nuit, — Toumefort, 
Letter  xxi.  p.  439,  edit.  Paris,  1717. 

*  Strab.  lib.  xiv.  641,  edit.  Xyland. 
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course  to  Aiasaluk,  and  continued  for  more  than  a  mile 
over  a  eandy  flat  by  the  side  of  a  shallow  reedy  lake. 
We  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Cayster,  called  by  the 
Turks  Kutchnk  Meinder,  the  little  Masander,  and 
crossed  it  on  a  raft  of  a  triangular  form,  with  sides  a 
foot  high,  which  was  ferried  over  by  a  rope  slung  across 
the  stream.  The  Cayster  is  in  this  place  about  the  size 
of  the  Cam  near  Cambridge,  but  more  rapid,  as  its 
waters  are  raised  by  a  fisherman's  weir  :  in  its  course, 
however,  down  the  plain  from  the  north-east,  it  winds 
with  a  stream  not  less  sluggish  than  that  of  the  English 
river.  It  empties  itself  into  the  sea  a  little  more  than 
a  mile  below  the  ferry  to  the  west. 

After  passing  the  river  we  turned  again  eastward 
towards  the  castle  on  the  hill,  and  crossing  some 
marshy  land,  and  a  small  stream  running  from  the 
south  into  the  Cayster,  which  I  take  to  be  the  Cenchrius 
of  Pausanias  and  Strabo,^  arrived  in  an  hour  (by  three 
o'clock)  at  Aiasaluk.  We  did  not  notice  the  vestiges 
of  Ephesus,  which,  since. our  passing  the  ferry,  had  been 
under  the  hills  on  our  right. 

At  Aiasaluk  we  put  up  our  beds  in  a  most  miserable 
han,  but  we  partook  of  some  cold  provisions  which  we 
had  brought  with  us,  on  a  stone  seat  by  the  side  of  a 
fountain,  in  an  open  green  opposite  to  a  mosk  shaded 
with  high  cypresses.  During  our  repast  a  young  Turk, 
after  washing  his  feet  and  hands  at  the  fountain,  got 
on  the  wall  surrounding  the  mosk,  and  there,  on  a  flat 
stone  apparently  designed  for  the  purpose,  went  through 
his  prayers  most  devoutly,  totally  inattentive  to  our 
appearance  and  operations,  although  we  were  within 
two  paces  of  him. 

The  whole  evening,  and  part  of  the  next  morning, 

'  Toumefort  puts  that  river  in  the  hills  above  Aisaluk,  but  Pausanias  (lib. 
vfi.  p.  406)  says  the  Cenchrius  runs  through  the  Ephesian  territory ;  and 
Stnfao  (lib.  xiv.  p.  639)  lays  it  down  on  the  coast  near  Ephesus,  a  little 
di«tanoe  from  the  sea,  flowing  through  the  Ortygian  grove  under  Mount  Sol- 
miwu,  where  lAtona  was  delivered  of  Diana  and  Apollo. 
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were  spent  in  rambling  about  the  ruins  at  Aiasalnk, 
and  those  under  the  hills  to  the  west.     We  passed  but 
a  bad  night  in  the  coffee-hut.    Only  two  other  travellers, 
besides  ourselves  and  our  attendants,  slept  in  the  room, 
but  some  Turks  of  the  village  continued  loitering  there, 
smoking  and  drinking  coffee,  until  a  late  hour.     Our 
wooden  bedsteads  and  our  bed-clothes  were  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  their  curiosity ;  but  when  we  went  to 
bed,  they  watched  the  progress  of  our  imdressiiig  with 
a  smile  of  astonishment ;  and  seeing  us  divest  ourselves 
of  one  article  after  another,  looked  as  if  they  waited 
until  we  should  strip  off  our  skins,  for  they  continued 
staring  to  the  last,  even  after  we  were  in  bed,  and 
then  burst  into  a  laugh.     It  is  probable  that  no  former 
travellers  had  ever  gone  regularly  to  bed  in  the  Frank 
fashion  at  Aiasaluk ;  and  as  for  the  Turks  of  the  place, 
even  the  Aga  himself  can  have  but  one  change  of 
garments,  and,  when  once  habited,  is  dressed  for  half  a 
year. 

The  morning  had  hardly  dawned  when  we  were 
awakened,  and  found  the  same  Turks  taking  their  dish 
of  coffee  and  smoking,  at  our  bed-sides,  waiting,  although 
with  nothing  rude  or  uncivil  in  their  manner,  to  witness 
our  rising  from,  as  they  had  before  done  our  going  to, 
our  beds.  It  may  not  appear  worth  mentioning  that  I 
observed  in  this  house  the  customers'  debts  scored  up 
on  a  board  over  my  bed,  as  in  our  own  pot-houses ;  and 
that,  on  inquiring,  they  told  me  that  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  other  similar  places  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  a  cup  of  coffee 
costs  one  para ;  that  the  attendant  never  receives  any- 
thing ;  that  nothing  but  coffee  is  sold,  and  that  conse- 
quently each  person  brings  his  own  pipe  and  tobacco. 

Aisaluk,  or  Aiasaluk,  until  the  time  of  Chandler,  was 
considered  to  stand  upon  the  site  of  Ephesus ;  but  that 
traveller  has,  with  his  usual  learning  and  perspicuity, 
decided  that  the  remains  at  this  place  must  be  referred 
to  a  comparatively  modem  town,  established,  perhaps, 
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by  the  Mahometan  potentate  Mantakhia,  who  conquered 
Ephesns  and  all  Caria  in  the  year  1313.  The  name  of 
the  town,  by  a  derivation  at  first  sight  fancifiil,  but 
most  probably  correct,  has  been  deduced  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  famous  church  of  St.  John  the  Theolo- 
gian having  once  stood  near  the  spot.®  Aiasaluk  is  now 
a  miserable  village,  and  a  scene  of  complete  desolation. 
It  is  situated  in  a  tangly  flat,  overrun  with  low  shrubs, 
and  enclosed  by  a  semicircular  theatre  of  hills,  from  the 
middle  of  which  projects  a  narrow  tongue  of  high  rooky 
land,  which  Toumefort  mistook  for  Mount  Pion,  and 
which  is  perversely  still  so  called  by  the  compiler  of  M. 
de  Choiseul's  *  Yoyage  Pittoresque.'  On  the  northern 
extremity  of  this  ridge,  where  it  rises  into  a  circular 
mount,  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle.  In  the  front  (the 
north)  of  the  castle  is  the  head  of  the  large  marshy 
plain  through  which  the  Cayster  flows  from  a  dell 
between  the  opposite  range  of  Gallesus.  The  flat  to  the 
east  of  the  Castle-hill  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth,  and  bounded  by  a  rocky  moimtain,  the  ancient 
Pactyas,  which,  taking  a  sweep  to  the  north,  and  joining 
6allesus,  closes  up  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  great 
plain.  From  Mount  Pactyas  to  the  Castle-hill  are  the 
remains  of  a  considerable  aqueduct.  The  piers  are  high 
and  square,  chiefly  composed  of  marbles,  many  of  which 
contain  inscriptions,  placed  sideways  and  upside  down, 
and  showing  that  the  structure  has  been  formed  from 
rains  of  ancient  buildings ;  Chandler  calls  them  pedestals. 
Their  inscriptions,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  them, 
have  all  been  repeatedly  copied.  The  arches  are  of 
brickwork.  From  Pactyas  there  is  a  chain  of  thirty- 
two  piers ;  a  long  interval  ensues,  and  then  one  is  seen 
standing  by  itself;  after  a  second  gap  there  are  seven- 
teen others,  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  Castle-hill. 

*  llie  original  words  Agio&-Theologos,  being  pronounced  shortly,  and  the 
e,  as  naoal  in  Asia  Minor,  changed  into  an  2,  become  Agio-Sologos,  or  Ayio- 
Sologoe,  thenoe  Aiosolc^,  and,  through  two  or  three  unimportant  changes, 
Aiaflaink. — Toumefort,  letter  xxii.  torn.  ii.  p.  514. 
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The  entrance  to  the  outwork  of  the  niined  castle,  to 
which  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  ascend,  amongst  heaps 
of  shattered  stones  and  rubbish,  is  through  an  arch, 
supported  by  two  side  walls  or  buttresses  of  marble, 
long  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Gate  of  Per- 
secution. The  famous  reliefs,  copied  by  Toumefort, 
and  by  Dr.  Chandler*s  associate  Mr.  Pars,  are  still  seen 
over  the  arch,  but  cracked  in  half,  and  otherwise  so 
loosened  from  their  bases  as  to  threaten  a  speedy  fall. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  fine  piece  of  sculpture  has 
not  been  secured  in  the  cabinet  of  some  European  anti- 
quary. There  might  be  some  difficulty  in  conveying 
the  fragments  from  the  spot :  the  least  of  the  pieces  is 
five  feet  long,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  high ;  the  second 
is  ten  feet  long,  and  three  feet  and  a  half  high ;  and 
the  third  somewhat  less  in  height  and  four  feet  long.* 
The  smaller  marble  represents  boys  in  a  vineyard ;  the 
two  others  seem  to  relate  to  one  subject,  which  was  first 
thought  to  be  the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  and 
then  the  revenge  of  Achilles  on  the  body  of  Hector, 
but  has  by  a  late  author  been  called  the  bringing  the 
corpse  of  Patroclus  to  Achilles.*®  If  that  be  the  case, 
very  little  ceremony  is  observed  towards  either  the 
living  or  the  dead  hero,  for  a  soldier  is  dragging  Pa- 
troclus on  the  ground  by  the  left  leg.  The  part  of  the 
castle  which  is  of  the  most  ancient  construction  appears 
to  be  that  to  the  south,  and  near  this  gate.  Between 
this  outwark  and  the  castle  itself  the  hill  is  choked  up 
in  parts  with  large  masses  of  brick  and  stone.  The 
castle,  with  its  walls  and  low  towers  of  a  barbarous 
construction,  is  in  many  parts  in  ruins,  and  now  en- 
tirely deserted.  The  sides  of  the  hill  are  steep  and 
rough,  and  scattered  with  fragments  of  marble  and 
carved  stones. 

Under  the  western  side  of  the  Castle-hill  is  the  mosk 

®  See  Toumefort,  Tjettcr  xxii.  torn.  ii.  p.  514. 

*®  Coustant.  Ancient  and  Modem,  p.  225,  London,  1797. 
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which  has  usually  g»ne  by  the  name  of  the  church  of 
St.  John,"  and  which,  although  nearly  entire  when 
Whaler  travelled,  and  called  by  Pococke  a  stately 
building,  partakes  now  of  the  general  decay  and 
wretchedness  of  Aiasaluk.  The  part  of  the  building 
to  the  west,  which  is  raised  on  a  flight  of  steps,  is  of 
marble,  but  the  pieces  composing  it  are  of  a  size  too 
small  to  be  of  any  ancient  date.  On  this  side  there  are 
several  casements,  with  latticed  window-frames  of  wood, 
and  Saracenic  mouldings,  which  give  this  front  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  modern  mansion  in  decay :  the  side  next 
to  the  hill  is  of  stone.  The  mosk  is  composed  of  two 
buildrngs.  There  is  an  uncovered  court  on  the  north 
side,  the  three  walls  of  which  have  each  a  doorway, 
entered  by  a  flight  of  three  steps.  This  is  overrun  with 
weeds,  and  contains  also  a  few  wild  shrubs,  shooting 
from  the  broken  walls  and  from  a  dry  fountain  in  the 
middle  of  the  area.  A  minaret  which  has  been  built 
over  the  west  door  is  now  in  ruins,  and  a  stork  has 
built  her  nest  in  it.  In  this  court  there  are  some 
broken  columns,  the  remains,  says  Chandler,  of  a  por-* 
tioo.  The  other  portion  of  the  structure  is  the  body  of 
the  mosk,  which  is  vaulteji  on  five  arches  (the  middle 
one  being  the  largest),  supported  by  stately  columns. 
Three  of  these  are  of  polished  granite,  two  of  which 
have  stone  capitals,  rudely  carved  in  the  worst  style  of 
modem  Greek  architecture;  the  third  has  a  marble 
capital  of  the  composite  order.  This  last  is  twelve  feet 
eleven  inches  in  compass.** 

The  interior  of  the  mosk  is  divided  into  three  com- 
partments, the  middle  one  of  which  contains  the  kibleh 
(the  recess  directed  towards  Mecca),  and  is  covered  in 

"  Toarnefort  speaks  decisively  as  to  its  being  the  church  of  St.  John, 
iltboQgh  perhaps  not  that  church  which  Justinian  built  at  Ephesus.  Wheler 
has  the  same  notion  (p.  256,  book  iii.),  but  Pococke  says,  "  the  large  mosk  of 
St.  John  at  the  village  is  falsely  stated  to  have  been  a  church  **  (Observ.  on 
Asia  Minor,  book  i.  p.  52),  and  Chandler  seems  to  acquiesce  in  this  opinion. 

■  Wheler,  p.  62,  &c. 
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with  two  small  cupolas,  that  immediately  over  the  kibleh 
being  the  least  of  the  two.  The  two  other  compart- 
ments are  miroofed,  and  are  overgrown  with  w^eeds. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  altar-place  is  a  sort  of  elevated 
pulpit  for  the  imaum,  or  reader,  to  which  the  ascent  is 
by  a  long  flight  of  marble  steps.  The  mosk  is  now  no 
longer  used.  The  marble  of  which  it  is  partly  com- 
posed is  either  of  a  creamy  white,  or  streaked  with 
veins  of  rose-colour,  and  must  have  been  brought  from 
the  ruins  of  Ephesus. 

Besides  this  building  there  are  several  other  mined 
mosks  at  Aiasaluk,  the  minarets  of  which  at  a  distance 
may  easily  be  taken  for  the  naked  colxmms  of  some 
Grecian  temple. 

There  is  no  monument  of  undoubted  antiquity  at  this 
village  except  a  marble  sarcophagus,"  very  large  and 
thick,  serving  for  a  water-trough,  with  a  bas-relief  on 
one  side  of  it,  not  now  distinguishable,  and  the  high 
marble  mouth  of  a  well  at  the  open  spot  near  the  foun- 
tain where  we  dined.  The  desolate  walls  of  the  mosk 
of  St.  John,  and  the  whole  scene  of  Aiasaluk,  cannot 
but  suggest  a  train  of  melancholy  reflections.  The 
decay  of  three  religions  is  there  presented  at  one  view 
to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  !  The  marble  spoils  of  the 
Grecian  temple  adorn  the  mouldering  edifice,  once, 
perhaps,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Christ,  over  which 
the  tower  of  the  Mussulman,  the  emblem  of  another 
triumphant  worship,  is  itself  seen  to  totter,  and  sink 
into  the  surrounding  ruins. 

The  site  of  Ephesus  itself  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
way  from  Aiasaluk,  a  Uttle  to  the  south-west,  to  a 
square  tower  of  white  marble,  which  stands  on  a  ridge 
(probably  the  hill  Solmissus)^*  projecting  northwards 

"Of  this  sarcophagna,  Chandler  says,  *'  some  figures,  holding  Koxnan 
ensigns,  have  been  carved  upon  it ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscription,  it 
once  contained  the  body  of  a  captain  of  a  trireme,  named  the  Griffin,  together 
with  his  wife." — ^Cap.  xxxiii.  p.  113,  Travels  in  Asia  Minor. 

»*  Strab.  lib.  xiv.  p.  639. 
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from  the  chain  of  CoriEisiis,  the  southern  honndary  of 
the  plain  of  the  Cayster.  This  tower,  commonly  called 
the  Prison  of  St.  Paul,  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  castle  of  Aiasaluk ;  from  the  point  on  which 
it  stands  the  city- wall,  built  by  Lysimachus,  may  be 
traced  along  the  side  of  Oorissus  towards  Mount  Pion. 
For  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village  the  route  is  over 
a  flat,  interspersed  with  thickets  of  tamarisk,  agnus 
castas,  and  other  shrubs ;  it  then  arrives  at  a  low  round 
hill,  which  extends  to  the  north-east,  from  the  high 
range  of  Corissus.  The  principal  part  of  the  ruins  is 
on  the  side  of  this  hill,  and  in  a  flat  recess  between  the 
west  side  of  it  and  the  high  mountains.  The  hill  is 
Prion  or  Pion,^*  and  was  once  also  called  Lepre  Acte, 
the  name  by  which  it  is  distinguished  in  Pococke.  On 
the  slope  of  it,  to  the  north-west,  is  a  fragment  of  wall 
of  common  stone,  and  near  it,  but  standing  by  itself,  a 
large  arch,  of  white  marble,  built,  Uke  the  aqueduct  at 
Aiasalak,  from  ancient  ruins.  Flat  stones,  like  those  of 
a  pavement,  occur  farther  to  the  south,  in  a  sweep  of 
the  hill^  between  the  first  remains  and  the  eminence, 
which  is  a  little  more  to  the  south,  and  on  which  there 
are  several  bases  and  broken  shafts  of  columns.  On 
the  side  of  the  hill,  more  towards  Corissus,  are  two 
arches  and  other  vestiges  of  a  theatre.  To  the  south, 
also  on  the  side  of  Mount  Prion,**  and  over  a  narrow 
valley,  which  separates  it  from  Corissus,  are  pieces  of 
walls,  and  many  broken  shafts  of  columns ;  and  further 
round  the  hill,  to  the  east,  and  towards  Aiasaluk,  are 
the  remains  of  a  large  circular  wall  and  two  arches, 
constructed  with  stones  of  an  immense  size.  The  reader 
of  Chandler  will  find  these  remains  on  and  round 
Mount  Prion,  described  as  belonging  to  a  stadium,  a 
theatre,  a  portico,  an  odeum,  and  a  gymnasium.  The 
theatre,  although  robbed  of  its  marble  seats,  discovers 

»»  Strab.  lib.  xiv.  p.  639. 

*•  Attollitur  monte  Prione. — Plin.  lib.  v.  cap.  xxix. 
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its  site  by  the  usual  excavation  in  the  hill.  The  other 
remains  are  not  bo  distinctly  marked ;  forty  years  may 
have  occasioned  some  new  decay  amongst  the  ruins." 

In  the  flat  recess  to  the  west  and  south-west  of  Mount 
Prion,  which  has  been  computed  by  Pococke  at  half  a 
mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  are  masses  of 
brickwork,  partly  fallen  and  partly  standing.  These 
are  fragments  of  walls  and  arches ;  they  have  evidently 
been  coated  with  marble,  from  the  frequent  holes  which 
still  remain  to  show  how  the  facing  was  affixed.  In  the 
same  quarter  are  many  broken  shafts  of  columns ;  four 
of  which  (three  of  red  and  one  of  grey  granite),  amongst 
the  rubbish  under  the  largest  mass  of  ruins,  are  fifteen 
feet  long  and  of  an  enormous  circumference.*® 

A  whole  heap  of  pillars  and  other  fragments'*  lie  in 
a  flat  spot  near  the  foot  of  Corissus.  In  several  parts 
of  the  plain,  and  under  the  structures  by  the  granite 
pillars,  are  small  brick  arches,  on  which,  from  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  all  the  buildings  at 
Ephesus,  especially  those  nearest  to  the  river.  To  the 
west  and  north-west,  between  the  Cayster  and  the 
ruins,  is  a  morass  extending  nearly  to  the  sea-shore, 
from  which  a  small  stream  runs  into  the  river ;  and  to 
the  south  and  west  of  this  morass  is  a  lake,  the  higher 
Selinusia :  the  lower  and  larger  Selinusia  is  that  which 

^  Former  travellers  were  not  so  decisive.  Wheler  speaks  of  the  ruins 
without  assigning  names  to  all  of  them ;  Tournefort,  besides  the  remains  of 
Aiasaluk,  only  particularizes  the  arch  on  Mount  Prion,  with  the  inscription, 

ACCENSO 
RENSI.  ET.  ASIM. 

(which  is  on  a  block  certainly  taken  from  another  structure).  Pococke,  who 
thought  Aiasaluk  included  in  the  site  of  Ephesus,  is  more  particular  tlian  the 
former,  but  neither  so  minute  nor  clear  in  his  detail  as  Chandler.  To  collect 
everything  from  ancient  authorities,  and  insert  every  observation  from  local 
knowledge,  would  only  be  doing  what  has  been  done  so  well  by  that  accurate 
traveller.     The  word  ASI^E  has  disappeared. 

"*  Pococke,  p.  52. 

"  The  diameter  of  the  shafts  of  these  pillars  is  four  feet  six  inches,  the 
lcn«;th  thirty-nine  feet  two  inches  ;  they  were  each  of  one  stone ;  beIon<nn?, 
perhaps,  to  a  temple  in  antis  of  the  Corinthian  order,  raised  by  Augustus  Copsar 
to  the  god  Julius. — Chandler's  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  122. 
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we  passed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cayster.  The  pre- 
sent morass  near  the  ruins  is,  with  probability,  thought 
to  have  been  once  the  city-port,  which  the  Cayster  has 
filled  with  slime,  and  gained  from  the  sea. 

That  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  might  not  be 
supposed  to  have  entirely  disappeared,  the  subterranean 
arches  before-mentioned,  as  well  as  the  brick  structure 
above  the  granite  pillars,  have  been  considered  a  portion 
of  the  Temple  of  Diana.  The  pillars,  indeed,  appear 
to  have  belonged  to  the  same  building  as  those  which 
are  in  the  mosk  at  Aiasaluk,  and  which,  although  not 
similar  to  those  of  green  jasper  in  Santa  Sophia  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  ascertained  remains  of  the  great  temple, 
are  generally  conceived  to  be  the  spoils  of  the  Arte- 
misium.***  But  such  evidence  is  by  no  means  decisive. 
The  columns  may  have  belonged  to  any  other  building, 
and  the  site  of  the  great  temple  was  without  the  city 
at  the  head  of  the  port.  A  Sibylline  oracle^*  foretold 
that  the  earth  would  tremble  and  open,  and  that  this 
glorious  edifice  would  fall  headlong  into  the  abyss ;  and 
present  appearances  might  justify  the  belief  that  it  was 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  by  some  overwhelm- 
ing catastrophe.  It  is  easier  to  conceive  that  such  an 
event,  although  unnoticed,  did  take  place,  than  that  a 

•  Procopras,  irwpl  terta-fiarav  lovcrriy,  has  mentioued  the  fact  of  Justinian's 
rcmoving  the  oolumna  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  from  Ephesus  to  support  the 
dome  of  Santa  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  He  only  relates  the  rebuilding  of 
the  church  of  St.  John  at  E^^esiis  by  that  Emperor,  upon  a  magnificent 
scale,  without  stating  whence  the  materials  were  obtained ;  and,  indeed,  the 
site  of  the  mosk  at  Aiasaluk  does  not  answer  to  that  of  St.  John's  church 
alluded  to  by  Procopius.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  place  where  the  ruins 
DOW  lie  near  the  marsh,  although  a  late  traveller  has  hinted  it  may  be  the 
spot  where  the  church  was  built.  X&pov  rtvii  irp6  tAv  *E(t>€<ri<ap  7r<5Xca>ff 
wwifiauKv  ttvai  ov  yijKxiffwVy  ovdc  ^xtvarbv  d<l>€ivm  Kopirovs,  cc  rtc  wtip^o, 
aKka  O'kXfjpoy  t€  xoa  rpdxyv  ok»Sy  k,  r.  X.  (Jlepl  KTta-parwv  ^lovuriv,  \6yos 
viftwTos,  p.  46,  edit.  Yind.  1607.)  Aiasaluk,  although  on  a  rough  barren  s{)Ot, 
ooald  not  have  been  said  to  be  irp6  Ttjs  frdXca>r.  It  was  rather  above  than 
before,  or  in  front  of,  the  city ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  marsh  could  not 
be  called  trickrlpop  and  rpaxyw. 

**  *Apr«fu8o«  arjK^s  'Ec^caou  m/yvvfuvot  .  .  , 
Xaafusri  koX  a€ia'fAol<n  iro6^  fj((rai  €ls  Ska  Scii^y 
Upriirfis.  K.T,  X. — Sib.  Orac.  lib.  v. 
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marble  temple,  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  broad,  the  columns  of 
which  (one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  in  number)  were 
sixty  feet  high,"  should  have  left  no  other  vestige  than 
two  fragments  of  wall,  some  brick  subterranean  arches, 
and  four  granite  pillars.^  It  is  probable  that  Christian 
zeal  accelerated  the  devastations  of  time ;  and  that  the 
Ephesians,  in  order  to  prevent  the  punishment  de- 
nounced against  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  may  have 
been  eager  to  demolish  this  monument  of  their  glory 
and  their  shame.  The  cedar  roofs,  the  cypress  doors, 
the  vine  staircase,  the  sculptured  column  of  Scopas, 


"  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  xiv.  The  maimer  in  which  the  architect 
tranafeired  the  immense  architraves  to  their  proper  positioQ  in  the  building 
is  mentioned  in  this  chapter  of  Pliny»  and  confirms  a  hint  before  offered 
respecting  the  mechanical  powers  of  &e  ancients.  **  Id  oonsecutus  est  illc 
peronibus  harena  plenis,  moUi  pulyino  super  capita  columnarum  exag^erato, 
7>aulatim,  exinaniens  ab  imo,  ut  sensim  totum  in  cubili  sideret,"  p.  642,  edit. 
Paris,  1532.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  Strabo's  account  of  the 
temple  with  that  of  Pliny,  althou^  (as  Toumefort  has  observed^  both 
authors  doubtless  alluded  to  the  same  building.  Ctesiphon,  or  Chersiphron, 
was  the  architect  of  the  temple  burnt  by  Herostratus,  but  Gheiromocrates  of 
the  second  Artemisium.  Up&Tos  fi€v  Xep(rl<l>p»p  ripxiT€ier6vija'eVf  €It*  SKkos 
ivoirja-t  fi^iC^,  are  the  words  of  the  gecMprapher,  and  the  SXXos  seems  to  allude 
to  Gheiromocrates  ;  yet  Pliny  talks  eyi<kntly  of  the  work  of  Gtesiphon.  it  is 
probable  that  the  first  temple  was  not  altogether  destroyed,  and  that,  as  the 
original  design  was  followed  in  the  second  structure,  the  naturalist  speaks  of 
the  first  architect,  although  he  describes  the  fabric  as  it  appeared  in  his  time. 
The  image  whidi  dropped  down  from  heaven  in  the  time  of  the  Amazons  was 
either  changed  for  a  new  one,  or  was  repaired.  Some  declared  it  to  be  ebony, 
others  cedar.  Mutianus,  Gonsul  in  75  a.d.,  pronoimced  it  to  be  vine, 
moistened  with  nard.  It  was  a  small  many-breasted  figure,  hermdean  in  the 
lower  extremities,  or,  with  tlie  legs  and  feet  not  cut  out  and  separated,  but 
rather  traced  on  a  single  block,  in  the  manner  of  the  Egyptian  statues.  It 
was  supported  in  a  shrine  of  gold,  upon  a  block  of  beech  or  elm,  by  two  iron 
rods,  wluch  were  useful  props  to  the  old  original  image,  but  were  preserved 
as  appendages  to  the  new  one.  The  reader  may  consult  '  Gonstantinople, 
Ancient  and  Modem,'  for  authorities  on  this  subject  (sect.  xiii.  p.  213). 
Chandler  (cap.  xxxix.  Asia  Minor)  has  collected,  and  arranged  in  a  narrative, 
everything  relative  to  the  temple.  How  much  Diana  was  venerated  in  early 
times  may  be  seen  by  the  story  from  Herodotus,  told  in  ^lian  (lib.  iii. 
cap.  xxvi.,  Ufpi  Uivddpov  Tov  Tvoavvov,  edit.  Kuhnii,  p.  219),  of  the  stratagem 
practised  by  Pindarus,  tyrant  ox  Ephesus,  to  save  the  city,  when  besieged  by 
Crcesus. 

*  As  little  can  some  fragments  of  rude  masonry  on  the  side  of  the  Cayster, 
near  the  ferry,  be  thought  to  belong  to  tlie  great  temple;  nor  will  the  spot 
near  the  ruins,  supposed  by  Pococke  and  Chandler  to  be  those  of  the  gymna- 
sium, at  all  correspond  witli  its  site.  Plates  39  and  40  of  Part  ii.  of  Ionian 
Antiquities  contain  a  view  of  this  so-called  gymnasium. 
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the  altar  adorned  by  Praxiteles,  the  paintings  of 
Parrhasius  and  Apelles,^  and  the  ebony  image  of  the 
goddess,  may  have  fallen  before  the  enemies  of  pagan 
idolatry ;  and  the  piety  of  the  priests  may  have  been 
more  injurious  tp  Diana  than  the  rapacity  of  Nero  and 
the  Goths  :**  but  neither  the  cupidity  nor  the  audacity 
of  the  reformers,  against  whom  the  sophist  Libanius,  an 
eye-witness  of  their  progress,  so  forcibly  exclaims,^  could 
have  destroyed,  although  they  might  deface,  the  vast 
fabric  of  the  Artemisitim  itself. 

Every  memorial  of  the  worship  of  Diana  has  been 
obliterated  with  her  temple,  but  the  miracles  of  Chris- 
tianity are  still  shown  on  the  spot  which  was  sanctified 
by  the  presence  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  mother  of 
Jesns.  It  is  an  article  of  belief,  that,  after  the  death  of 
our  Saviour,  St.  John  and  the  Holy  Virgin  retired  to 
Ephesus;  and  that  the  former  undertook  the  care  of 
the  infant  church,  after  St.  Timothy,  the  first  bishop, 
had  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  An 
artificial  cut  in  the  mountains  of  Gallesus,^^  seen  on  the 
higher  road  to  Aiasaluk,  is  pointed  out  as  performed 
by  the  sword  of  St.  Paul,  as  the  watch-tower  on  the 
hill  is  called  his  prison.  A  grotto  sunk  in  Mount 
Prion  is  the  cave  of  the  Seven  Sleepers :  a  belief  in 
whose  long  repose  is  enjoined  by  the  eighteenth  chapter 
of  the  Koran,  and  whose  change  from  their  right  to 
their  left  sides  was  seen  in  a  waking  vision  by  our 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  proved  by  three  English- 


**  He  was  paid  for  hk  **  Alexander  with  a  ihunderkcH  '*  thirty  talents  of 
^U,  above  d8,750f. 

**  Nero,  the  great  plunderer  of  temples,  robbed  that  of  Diana ;  and  the 
Goths  carried  a  great  booty  from  Ephefius,  in  the  year  262,  the  pericnl  of  their 
third  naval  expedition.  Gibbon  ?Decline  and  Fall,  4to.,  vol  i.  p.  323) 
detracts  from  the  magnificenoe  of  the  temple  by  saying  that  it  was  only  two- 
thirds  the  measnre  of  St.  Peter's  at  Eome. 

"  Ol  dc  «ac  rtfUmi  Koi  rc&ff  KTrfftara  avr&v  hroaia-arro^  crra  fidXa  tvv^p&s 
iKpt^^tan-tt  ra  ^ff,  (vp»v  ^  dxypmv  roits  vtitt  ifTrktiamf.  Ol  d<  aZ  avdpcimpoc, 
Koi  m^Xdrrcff,  oUlas  Aiaiam^  rwy  ^icct^cv  \i6»v  ir€iroirfft€vas,  Liban«  Aoyoi 
ffiuoi,  edit.  Morell,  Paris,  1606,  p.  941. 

•  Horriblement  tailMes  h  plomb. — Tournefort. 
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men,  a  soldier,  a  priest,  and  a  monk,  who  travelled  to 
Ephesus  in  the  year  1056.*" 

At  present,  one  Greek,  the  baker  of  the  village,  at 
Aiasaluk,  and  three  or  four  fishermen  who  live  in  sheds 
near  the  ferry  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  are  the 
only  Christians  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Ephesus ; 
and  there  is  not  a  single  habitation,  not  even  a  shep- 
herd's hut,  on  the  actual  site  of  that  splendid  city.**  A 
village  of  three  hundred  houses,  called  Kerkeyah,  four 
miles  to  the  east  of  Aiasaluk,  contains  the  principal 
portion  of  the  few  Greeks  inhabiting  the  southern  part 
of  the  once  populous  Ionia.     The  plain  of  the  Cayster, 

•  The  story  is  told  by  William  of  Malmesbury  (lib.  ii.  de  Gestis  Reg.  Anglor. 
cap.  xiii.).  He  says  that  the  king  burst  into  a  loud  laugh  when  the  vision 
was  first  manifested  to  him.  Those  who  are  not  of  the  Greek  Church  may 
laugh  as  much  at  the  king,  or  at  least  the  historian,  as  his  Majesty'  did  at  the 
restlessness  of  the  Sleepers.  See  Hakluyt,  vol.  ii.  p.  7,  edit.  1599. — ^In  the 
Koran  the  Seven  Sleepers  are  called  "  Ashab.  Eahaf,  or  Kehef^the  Com- 
panions of  the  Cavern."  They  had  a  dog  with  them,  which  became  rational, 
and  was  translated  to  heaven,  to  keep  company  with  Balaam's  ass,  and  that 
on  which  our  Saviour  rode :  hence  the  Oriental  proverb,  applied  to  a  covetous 
man — "  He  has  not  a  bone  to  throw  at  the  dog  of  the  Seven  Sleepers.'*  1'hc 
Greeks  say  that  the  Seven  Sleepers  were  valets-de-chambre  of  me  Emi^eror 
Decius. — D'Herbelot,  Bibliothftque  Orient.,  article  Ashab.  Kahaf. 

•  Ephesus  was  taken  by  the  Mahometans  in  the  reign  of  Alexius  Com- 
menus,  and  recovered  by  John  Ducaa,  who  defeated  Tangripermes  and  Maraces, 
their  leaders.  In  1306  it  was  pillaged  by  Roger  de  Flor,  and  taken  in  1308 
by  Sultan  Saysan,  who  massacred  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  at  Ty- 
riagum.  Mantakhia,  a  Turk,  conquered  it,  together  with  all  Caria,  in  1313 : 
Homur,  or  Amir,  son  of  Atin  before  mentioned,  succeeded  Mantakhia :  'J'a- 
merlane  encamped  with  all  his  tributary  princes  in  the  plain  of  the  Cayster, 
and  sacked  the  city,  in  1402.  From  that  period,  if  not  before,  Aiasaluk  is 
the  Ephesus  of  history.  Cineis  expelled  Homur ;  but  his  brother,  also  by 
name  Homur,  returning  with  Mantakhia  11.  Prince  of  Garia,  and  six  thousand 
men,  besieged  Carasupasi,  father  of  Cineis,  in  the  citadel,  which,  after  a  long 
siege,  was  surrendered,  and  Carasupasi  made  prisoner,  and  confined  in  the 
castle  of  Mamalus,  on  the  borders  of  Caria.  He  contrived,  however,  to  make 
his  escape  to  his  son,  and  Cineis  returned  with  an  army,  and  drove  Homur 
into  the  castle.  These  two  princes  were  reconciled  by  the  marriage  of  the 
daughters  of  Cineis  with  Homur;  and  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  ^e  son  of 
Carasupasi  became  the  Sultan  of  Smyrna  and  Caria.  Sultan  Solyman  1. 
marched  from  Brusa  against  him  with  a  large  army,  encamping  at  Mesaiilion, 
six  leagues  from  his  enemy.  Cineis,  having  collected  his  allies,  the  Princes 
of  Cotyaeium  and  Iconium,  prepared  to  meet  liim  ;  but,  suspecting  treachery 
in  his  friends,  and  having  commanded  his  brother  to  keep  the  citadel  until  he 
should  appear,  rode  off  by  night  to  the  camp  of  Solyman,  who,  early  the  next 
day,  marching  through  the  passes  of  Gallesus,  crossed  the  bridge  over  the 
Cayster,  and  entered  Aiasaluk  without  opposition,  the  confederate  princes 
retreating  across  a  ford.  The  Ottoman  sultans  have  since  that  time  been  in 
possession  of  the  modem  E[)he6U8. 
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where  it  is  not  too  marshy  to  bear  a  crop,  is  cultivated 
with  cotton  and  tobacco  plants,  with  sesamus  and  a 
little  barley.  The  husbandmen  are  the  peasants  of 
Aiasaluk.  I  saw  one  of  them,  as  we  returned  from 
Ephesus,  ploughing  on  horseback,  and  contriving  to 
direct  the  progress  of  the  share  through  a  light  soil  by 
a  short  rope.  This,  according  to  a  saying  common  in 
some  of  our  northern  counties,  is  one  of  the  lazy  child's 
three  wishes,  and  is  perfectly  congenial  to  the  idle, 
listless  temper  of  the  Turks. 

We  were  only  one  day  on  the  road  returning  from 
Ephesus  to  Smyrna,  but  we  travelled  on  that  occasion 
for  thirteen  hours,  and  did  not  arrive  at  the  Consul- 
General's  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  It  was  our 
wish  that  our  dragoman  and  servants  should  proceed 
at  the  usual  rate  with  the  baggage,  whilst  we  and  our 
Janissary  rode  on  quickly,  in  order  to  reach  Smyrna  at 
an  early  hour ;  but  Suliman  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
[articipate  in  our  impatience ;  he  would  not  quit  his 
anoking-place  (for  he  had  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  during 
nearly  the  whole  journey),  but  replied  to  all  our  appli- 
cations, both  to  him  and  his  horse,  by  shaking  his  head 
and  smiling,  and  maintained  his  point  with  a  good- 
humoured  pertinacity  and  inoflFensive  disobedience,  only 
to  be  met  with,  I  suppose,  in  a  Turkish  retainer.  Not 
having  slept  ten  minutes  for  the  last  two  nights,  I 
•letermined,  after  we  had  crossed  the  ferry,  to  ride  on, 
and  repose  myself,  a  short  time,  if  possible,  at  the  hut 
near  Osenabar,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  our  lazy- 
jwcing  caravan.  Accordingly  I  galloped  forward 
alone,  but  had  reason  to  repent  of  my  scheme,  for  I 
.  s^x)n  missed  my  way,  and,  not  being  able  to  find  the 
>1one  causeway  crossing  the  marsh  towards  Gallesus, 
wandered  about  in  the  muddy  plain,  sometimes  stopped 
by  the  winding  stream  of  the  Cayster,  and  at  others 
emUrrassed  by  the  overflowings  of  the  lake.  I  con- 
trived with  some  difficulty  to  find  my  way  back  to  the 
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ferry,  and  asked  a  Greek  peasant  (one  of  a  party  who 
were  coming  from  the  fishmg  huts  on  the  river)  to 
accompany  me  on  my  way  across  the  marsh.  The  man 
consented,  but  said  that  he  must  send  back  for  his  gun, 
without  which  he  could  not  go  into  the  mountains*  I 
showed  him  my  pistols,  and  said  that  they  would  be 
suflScient  defence.  To  this  he  replied,  "Yes,  for  you 
and  me  to  go  into  the  hills ;  but  not  for  me,  when  you 
have  joined  your  party,  and  I  am  coming  back  alone." 
Not  caring  to  wait  for  his  gun,  I  resolved  to  make 
another  trial  by  myself,  and,  by  good  fortune  hitting 
upon  the  causeway,  crossed  over  to  the  mountain,  where 
I  again  lost  my  way,  but,  being  put  right  by  some 
goatherds,  proceeded  at  a  brisk  pace  on  my  journey.  A 
mile  from  Osenabir  I  met  Suliman,  riding  slowly  and 
smoking  as  before.  He  had  been  sent  to  look  for  me ; 
and,  on  my  coining  up,  stopped,  turned  his  horse,  and 
suffered  me  to  gallop  forwards,  without  accompanying 
me,  to  the  coffee-hut,  where  my  party  were  expecting 
me,  and  where  we  were  now  obliged  to  wait  for  our 
unconquerable  Janissary. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

Departure  from  Smyrna — The  coast  of  Asia — Cape  Baba — Ynghlan  Bornou 
-The  Vale  of  Nejara-Keui— Liman-Tepe— Cape  of  Troaa— Vale  of  Ghicle 
— Stamboul  Douk — ^Koum  Bomou — Land  in  Tenedos — The  port — ITie 
town — The  castle — ^The  wine — ^Importance  of  the  island — ^Visit  to  the 
ruins  of  Alexandria  Troas — Granite  cannon-balls — ^Dilapidation  of  Troas 
—The  sepulchre  called  Saroophagu»— The  baths-'Efifects  of  the  late 
earthquake— Site  of  the  town— Hot  baths  of  Lidgah  Hammam — Port  of 
Troas — Country  near  Troas — Conjectures  of  travellers. 

The  captain  of  His  Majesty's  ship  the  Salsette,*  a 
frigate  of  thirty-six  guns,  which  was  ordered  to  Con- 
stantinople for  the  purpose  of  conveying  his  Excellency, 
Mr.  Adair,  from  that  city,  having  been  so  good  as  to 
offer  us  a  passage,  we  embarked  on  the  11th  of  April, 
and  sailed  out  of  the  harbour  of  Smyrna  with  a  fine 
breeze  from  the  south.  By  nine  in  the  evening  we 
were  opposite  to  Cara  Bornou,  and  spoke  the  Pylades 
returning  from  a  cruise.  We  had  a  fair  wind  during 
the  night,  and  at  half-past  six  the  next  morning  were 
off  the  north  end  of  Lesbos,  a  long  low  crag,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  main  land,  and  enclosing,  as 
it  were,  the  deep  gulf  of  Adramyttium.  This  island, 
which  formerly  took  its  name  from  its  capital  city,  has 
experienced  the  same  fate  in  modern  times,  and  is  now 
caUed,  from  its  principal  town,  MytUene.  The  point 
which  we  passed  was  anciently  the  Sigrian  promontory, 
and  still  retains  the  name  of  Sigri,  Having  a  strong 
!»atherly  wind,  we  were  soon  opposite  to  the  little  town 
of  Baba,*  in  a  nook  of  the  cape  of  that  name,  formerly 
Ae  promontory  Lectum. 

'  n  7  a  un  petit  village  Turc,  oii  Ton  fabriqne  d'excellens  sabres  ot  cou- 
^*^.— Reidesel,  Voyage  au  Levant,  p.  289,  edit.  Paris,  1802. 

'  (Aptain  Bathurst,  killed  in  command  of  the  Asia,  seventy-four,  at  the 
''iUle  of  Navarino.— [1854.] 
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From  this  point  the  coast  to  the   north  began  to 
assume  a  less  barren  appearance  ;  the  capes  were  lower, 
and  intersected  by  pleasant  valleys  stretching  down  to 
the  shore.    We  next  passed  Yughlan  Bornou,  the  head- 
land north  of  Baba,  and  saw  that  from  that  extremity 
the  shores  fall  back  to  the  eastward.      The  island  of 
Tenedos  then  was  seen  before  us,  at  a  little  distance  to 
the  north-west.    We  observed  that  beyond  the  cape  the 
country  had  lost  all  those  wild  features  of  mountain 
scenery  which  had  distinguished  it  lower  down  to  the 
south,  and  that  the  shore  was  no  longer  a  line  of  abrupt 
precipices,  but  rose  with  a  gentle  ascent,  ending  in  a 
spacious  plain  of  cultivated  lands.     A  small  river,  run- 
ning near  a  hamlet  called  Nezra-Keui,  was  seen  wind- 
ing through  the  sands  into  the  sea.    The  prospect  more 
inland  was  terminated  by  a  horizon  of  white  mist,  the 
accompaniment  of  a  south  wind  at  this  period  of  the 
year,  which  not  only  prevented  us  from  seeing  the  vast 
range  of  Mount  Ida  in  the  background,  but  precluded 
the  view  of  the  ruins  of  Alexandria  Troas,  at  other 
times  distinctly  seen  from  this  position  at  sea.     Indeed 
the  country  seems  to  be  frequently  covered  with  exhar 
lations ;   for  a  late  traveller   observes  that,  during  a 
month's  residence  at  Mytilene,  the  landscape  from  the 
mountains  down  to  Adramyttium  was  obscured  with 
a  dense  and  gloomy  atmosphere.^     A  mount  called 
Liman-Tepe,  the  first  of  the  many  tumuli  observed  by 
the  navigator  on  these  coasts,  was  visible  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.    We  coasted  by  another  low  cape 
with  a  house  on  it,  where  the  country  seemed  covered  for 
some  distance  inland  with  low  woods,  and  by  half-past 
twelve  came  into  the  channel  between  Tenedos  and  the 
Phrygian  shores,  which  were  in  this  part  quite  flat  and 
naked. 

The  country  inland  presented  the  view  of  another 
plain,  cultivated  and  intersected  with  low  enclosures, 

*  Topography  of  Troy,  p.  19. 
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and  watered  by  a  small  stream,  which  is  lost  in  some 
salt  marshes  near  the  shore.  It  is  denominated  by 
modem  topographers  the  plain  of  Ghicle,  and  the  river 
in  the  maps  in  the  Sudlu-su.  A  low  cape,  Koum  Bor- 
nou,  terminated  the  land  prospect  to  the  north,  and  a 
very  large  barrow,  Stamboid  Douk,  was  visible  in  the 
distance  on  the  coast. 

We  anchored  not  far  from  the  principal  port  in  the 
island,  and  in  the  afternoon  went  on  shore  in  the  cap- 
tain's boat.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  narrow,  and 
is  here  contracted  by  a  loose  stone  pier,  raised  on  the 
foundation  of  the  ancient  mole  or  breakwater,  which 
projects  from  the  south  side  of  the  entrance.  A  round 
fort  is  seen  on  the  rocks  above  the  pier.  The  port 
itself  is  a  small  basin,  of  an  uneven  circular  figure, 
scooped  out  of  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which,  with  the 
intervention  of  a  strip  of  flat  muddy  beach,  reach  t.o 
the  edge  of  the  water.  There  is  another  smaller  har- 
bour, frequented  by  fishing-boats,  directly  at  the  oppo- 
site,  the  western,  side  of  the  island.  Strabo*  mentions 
the  two  harboiirs.  There  seems  no  reason  why  Virgil 
should  call  so  sheltered  a  port  as  that  of  Tenedos, 

"  Tantum  sinus,  et  statio  male  fida  carinis :"  * 

he  could  hardly  have  alluded  to  the  channel  or  road 
hetween  the  island  and  the  main. 

The  port  was  full  of  small  craft,  which,  in  their 
voyage  down  the  Archipelago,  had  put  in  to  wait  for 
a  change  of  wind ;  and  a  crowd  of  Turks  belonging  to 
these  vessels  were  lounging  about  on  the  shore  at  our 
landing;  but  the  town  itself  vas  in  ruins,  or  rather 
there  were  no  habitations,  except  two  or  three  deal 
houses  fitted  up  as  shops,  and  a  few  miserable  mud  huts ; 
for  the  former  place  had  been  burnt  to  the  groimd  by 
^  Russian  squadron  in  1807.  The  first  objects  which 
struck  us  were   four  great  guns  lying   on   the  pier, 

•  Lib.  xiii.  l>.  604.  *  ^n.  lib.  ii. 
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marked  with  the  broad  arrow;  they  had  lately  been 
weighed  up  from  the  wreck  of  the  Ajax,  which  was 
unfortunately  burnt  and  lost  upon  the  rocks  to  the 
north  of  the  port  during  our  short  war  with  the 
Turks. 

The  principal  Turk  gave  us  coffee  in  one  of  the 
shops  belonging  to  a  wretched-looking  Greek,  who 
called  himself  English  Consul,  and  he  paid  our  nation 
the  merited  compliment  of  observing,  "When  the 
English  came  here  in  war-time  they  only  asked  us  for 
a  cup  of  water;  but  the  Muscovites,  they  burnt  our 
town  and  took  everything  from  us,  as  you  see." 

An  old  castle  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbour,  the 
former  fortress  of  the  island,  seemed  in  a  very  dilapi- 
dated state,  but  had  perhaps  suffered  no  other  injury 
than  from  time  and  neglect ;  for  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  its  having  been  battered,  except  by  a  few 
cannon-balls  which  lay  in  the  courtr-yard.  The  building 
shows  the  importance  formerly  attached  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  island;  although  commanded  from  the 
heights  immediately  above,  it  seems  to  have  been  con- 
structed with  some  pains,  being  surrounded  with  a  deep 
moat  and  strong  castellated  outwork,  defended  with 
towers  at  the  angles.  What  it  was  in  the  days  of  its 
strength  may  be  seen  by  a  plate  in  Tournefort.  It  is 
probable  that  most  of  the  stones  composing  it  were 
taken  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings,  perhaps  from 
those  of  the  large  magazine*  erected  by  Justinian,  to 
preserve  the  com,  when  detained  by  the  continued 
contrary  winds  in  its  passage  from  Alexandria  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  Sultan  Othman  seized  the  place  in 
the  year  1302,  and  made  it  the  rendezvous  of  the  fleet 
with  which  he  afterwards  subdued  many  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  he  may  have  begun  the  modem  forti- 
fications ;  but  the  castle  was,  it  is  most  likely,  completed 
or  built  anew  by  the  Venetians,  who  made  themselves 

*  Hcpt  KrMT/idrttv  *lowmv.     \6yos  UifMrroi^  p.  46,  edit.  Vind.  1607. 
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masters  of  the  place  in  1656,  subsequently  to  the  battle 
of  the  Dardanelles,  but  surrendered  it  after  a  four  days* 
siege,  in  the  following  year,  to  the  Turks, 

The  size  of  Tenedos  has  been  diflferently  stated  by 
different  writers.  Sandys,*  following  Strabo,  makes  it 
only  ten  miles  in  circumference ;  but,  according  to  Tour- 
nefort,  it  is  at  least  eighteen ;  I  should  think  it  more 
extensive.  Its  breadth  is  about  six  miles.  It  appeared 
to  us  from  the  sea  to  be  rocky  and  barren,  but,  when  we 
walked  to  the  top  of  a  considerable  eminence  above  the 
town,  we  saw  that  it  presented  a  pleasing  variety  of  hill 
and  dale,  well  cultivated,  although  scarcely  sheltered 
by  a  single  tree.  The  highest  hill,  called  the  Peak  of 
Tenedos,  is  seen  at  some  distance  from  all  the  positions, 
both  at  land  and  sea,  to  the  north.  We  put  up  several 
pairs  of  partridges,  and  we  were  told  that  these  birds 
abound  in  such  quantities  in  the  island,  that  the  Frank 
gentlemen  of  Constantinople  sometimes  pay  a  visit  to 
the  place  for  the  sake  of  the  sport.  Rabbite  are  found 
in  great  numbers  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  Herds  of 
goats,  and  of  small  black  cattle,  were  feeding  in  the 
pastures ;  the  whole  island  looked  green,  either  with 
the  gras8hlands,  the  corn-fields,  or  with  the  vineyards 
(trained  on  the  ground),  whose  produce  is  deservedly 
celebrated  throughout  the  Levant.  The  Tenedos  wine, 
when  new,  is  of  a  deep  red,  and  in  flavour  not  unlike 
strong  Burgundy.  After  being  kept  for  some  time, 
which,  contrary  to  common  practice  in  Turkey,  it  fre- 
quently is,  even  for  a  period  of  more  than  a  dozen  years, 
it  becomes  of  a  light  yellow,  and  is  then  highly  prized. 
The  quantity  grown  in  a  good  year  is  more  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred  hogsheads,  and  its  average  price 
18  five  paras  an  oke.  Liquids  are  sold  by  weight  in 
Turkey,  and  an  oke  is  equivalent  to  about  a  pound  and 
three-quarters  English.  Although  we  meet  with  no 
8uch  encomiums  on  the  wine  of  Tenedos  as  were  lavished 

*  A  Relation  of  a  Journey,  &c.,  edit.  London,  1627,  lib.  i.  p.  19. 
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on  that  of  Chios,  yet  its  qualities  were  appreciated  by 
the  ancients,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  vine-slip  and 
bunch  of  grapes  lying  under  the  double  or  Amazonian 
hatchet,  which  is  seen  on  the  reverse  of  the  coins  of 
that  island.*  It  was  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its 
women  and  of  its  earthenware. 

Tenedos  partook  of  the  fame  attached  to  everything 
connected  with  the  Trojan  war,  and  has  to  this  day 
preserved  its  name,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  identify  the 
alleged  site  of  that  ancient  event.  It  has  retained, 
however,  nothing  except  its  name ;  for  no  remnant  of 
its  ancient  capital,  -^olica,  nor  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo 
Smintheus,  for  which  it  was  once  celebrated,  and  which 
was  plundered  by  Verres,  is  now  to  be  seen. 

The  large  granite  sarcophagus,  with  the  inscription 
ATTIKn  KAI  KAAYAIA  SEKOYNAA'  .  .  .  referring 
to  the  father  of  the  Atticus  Herodes  so  often  before 
mentioned,  was  not  shown  to  me ;  indeed,  visiting  the 
place  accidentally,  I  had  not  informed  myself  of  its 
existence,  and,  not  having  looked  for  it,  I  cannot  say 
that  it  is  not  to  be  found, 

Tenedos  has  always  derived  an  importance  from  its 
situation,*  as  its  possessor  may  at  any  time  blockade 
the  Straits,  and  command  the  northern  gulfs  of  the 
Archipelago.  There  were  formerly  six  himdred 
Turkish  families,  and  half  as  many  Greek,  bn  the 
island,  although  there  were,  besides  the  capital,  only 
two  or  three  hamlets.     It  is  probable  that  it  will  soon 

'  See  a  Gataloeue  of  Coins  of  the  Grecian  Commonwealths,  chiefly  out  of 
Goltzius,  in  Wa&er  on  Coins  and  Medals,  p.  43,  London,  1692.  A  good 
plate  of  this  coin  is  given,  from  one  in  the  Emperor  of  Austria's  collection,  in 
Kiga's  map  for  the  Komaic  Anacharsis,  published  at  Vienna  in  1797  ;  and  a 
dissertation  on  the  T€V€dios  n€\€Kifs  may  be  seen  in  Toumefort  (p.  393, 
torn,  i.),  who  has  extracted  the  principal  fable  from  Pausanias  ("0  dc  ircXcicvr 
ncDixXvrov,  Phoc.  p.  634). 

■  See  Chandler's  Inscriptiones  Antiqua;,  p.  4. 

•  Tenedos  is  fifty  miles  from  Mytilene,  about  five  from  the  opposite  Asiatic 
coast,  and  twelve  and  a  half  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  although  in 
De  La  Mottraye's  Travels,  vol.  i.  fol.,  it  is  made  twenty  miles.  In  the 
latter  periods  of  the  empire  it  was  in  the  hands  of  pirates  until  taken  by 
Othman. 
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recover  from  its  last  great  calamity;  for,  as  it  is  the 
station  of  the  vessels  detained  by  the  winds,  both  going 
to  and  returning  from  the  Dardanelles,  it  will  always 
support  a  considerable  population. 

The  morning  after  our  coming  to  an  anchor  off 
Tenedos,  a  large  party  of  us  left  the  ship  in  two  boats, 
to  visit  the  ruins  of  Alexandria  Troas.  We  sailed  over 
to  the  coast  not  immediately  opposite  to  our  station, 
but  lower  down  to  the  south,  a  distance  of  between  six 
and  seven  miles,  and  landed  in  an  open  port,  where 
there  was  a  small  vessel  at  anchor.  We  saw  the  road 
from  the  Dardanelles,  running  along  the  coast  close  to 
the  shore,  and  a  string  of  loaded  camels,  on  their  way 
to  the  south,  were  resting  themselves  on  the  sands. 
Several  large  cannon-balls,  of  granite;  were  lying 
scattered  about  on  the  sides  of  the  path.  The  ruins 
of  Alexandria  have  supplied  the  fortresses  of  the  Dar- 
danelles with  balls  ever  since  the  time  of  the  famous 
Gasd  Hassan  Pasha,  who,  having  a  chiflik,  or  country- 
houfie,  at  Erkissi-Keui,  a  village  in  the  Troad,  was 
well  acquainted  with  a  vast  fund  of  materials  to  be 
found  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  completed  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  columns,  some  fragments  of  which,  as  yet 
not  consumed,  are  now  seen  in  different  parts  of  this 
coast.  If  I  mistake  not,  stone  was  used  for  this  purpose 
previously  to  iron,  or  at  least  promiscuously  with  that 
metal,  on  the  first  invention  of  cannons,  not  only  by 
the  Turks,  but  the  nations  of  Christendom. 

If  our  countrymen  were  not,  by  experience,  unfor- 
tunately too  well  acquainted  with  the  dimensions  of 
these  balls,  I  might  hesitate  to  state  that  the  weight  of 
those  which  are  made  for  the  largest  guns  is  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  pounds.^®  It  is  not,  however, 
to  be  supposed  that  the  remains  of  this  city  have  been 
applied  merely  to  purposes  of  destruction,  or  that  the 

*  Two  of  them  may  he  seen  over  the  gate  of  the  entrance  to  Sir  J.  T.  Duck- 
worth's hoaae,  near  Plymouth. 
VOL.  II.  O 
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Turks  were  the  first  who  commenced  the  dilapidation 
of  Alexandria :  several  edifices  in  Constantinople  owed 
their  ornaments,  if  not  their  structure,  to  the  ruins  of  a 
city,  the  treasures  of  which  lay  so  convenient  for  trans- 
portation, and  which,  as  it  was  exposed  to  the  ravages 
of  the  pirates  who  infested  the  seas  during  the  latter 
ages  of  the  Greek  empire,  was  probably  deserted  at  an 
early  period,  and  left  without  an  inhabitant  to  protect 
its  palaces  and  baths  of  marble,  its  spacious  theatres  and 
stately  porticoes.  Indeed,  it  is  likely  that  the  rapine 
was  begun  at  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  and 
that  it  contributed,  with  Rome,  Sicily,  Antioch,  and 
Athens,  to  the  splendour  of  a  capital  adorned  by  the 
denudation  of  almost  every  other  city —  ^^pene  omnium 
urbium  nuditate''^^  A  vast  quantity  of  materials  w^ere 
carried  oflF  at  once,  by  command  of  the  Grand  Signior, 
at  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century."  At  present 
the  Turks  and  Greeks  of  the  country  seldom  point  at  a 
fragment  of  granite  or  porphyry,  an  inscribed  marble, 
or  carved  pillar,  inserted  in  the  walls  of  the  mosks  and 
churches  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  without  informing 
you  that  it  was  brought  from  Eski-Stamboul,  the  name 
given  to  a  collection  of  huts  amongst  the  ruins  of  Troas. 
The  traveller  therefore  must  not  expect  to  find  all  those 
remains  of  antiquity  which  are  noted  by  early  travellers, 
and  of  which  plans  and  written  details  have  been  given 
by  Pococke  and  others. 

We  had  with  us  a  guide  from  Tenedos,  but  as  we  had 
landed  on  the  coast  too  much  to  the  north,  and  he  was 
acquainted  only  with  the  usual  route,  we  rambled  some 
time  through  the  woods  of  vallonea,  or  low  ilex,  with 
which  this  country  is  covered,  before  we  arrived  at  the 
ruins.  We  struck  down  to  the  south,  at  first,  near  the 
shore,  towards  the  point  of  land,  with  a  house  upon  it 
which  we  had  seen  the  day  before,  and  then  turned 

"  Decline  an(J  Fall,  vol.  ii.  4to.  p.  14. 

*"  Pococke,  p.  110,  vol.  ii.  Description  of  the  East. 
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up  into  the  country,  by  the  advice  of  a  peasant  whom 
we  foimd  working  in  a  small  vineyard  in  the  middle 
of  the  woods.  As  we  were  pushing  through  a  tangly 
path,  something  which  I  had  taken  for  the  root  of  a 
tree  slid  along  by  my  feet  into  the  bushes.  Dervish, 
our  Albanian,  who  saw  me  jxmip  back,  and  had 
observed  the  cause  of  my  surprise,  hallooed  out  "A 
serpent!"  and  fired  his  gun,  "which  he  would  ne'er 
forsake,"  after  the  animal  at  a  venture,  but  of  course 
without  effect.  Our  guide  told  me  that  there  were 
many  much  larger  in  the  country  (although  this,  to 
me,  had  appeared  of  an  unusual  magnitude),  and  that 
in  the  hotter  summer  months  they  might  be  very  fre- 
quently seen  basking  in  the  woods  and  on  the  sands 
near  the  sea.  The  thermometer  was  at  seventy  on  the 
day  of  our  excursion. 

The  first  vestiges  of  antiquity  which  we  saw  were 
two  large  granite  sarcophagi :  one  of  them  was  in  the 
bushes,  and  the  other  by  the  side  of  a  hedge  surround- 
ing a  plot  which  had  been  cleared  and  tmmed  into  a 
vineyard.  The  pains  taken  to  excavate  these  blocks  of 
granite,  which  are  of  one  piece,  and  were  covered  also 
by  a  single  slab,  must  have  been  considerable,  and  it  is 
probable  that  none  but  persons  of  some  distinction  were 
buried  in  such  sepulchres.  They  were,  indeed,  rather 
family  vaults  than  single  tombs,  as  might  be  conjectured 
by  their  size,  and  as  we  learn  from  their  inscriptions, 
which  seem  also  to  hint  that  they  were  receptacles 
either  for  corpses  or  the  bones  of  the  dead;  for  the 
fine  was  incurred  by  putting  into  them  NEKPON.  H. 
OSTEA. — Sk  dead  body,  or  bones,  of  any  one  except  the 
owners.  The  name  itself  is  sufficient  proof  that  bodies 
were  buried  whole  in  these  exposed  vaults."     A  little 

**  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  name  Sarcophagus  was  in  use 
^^Q'^ngst  the  Qreeks  ;  the  word  in  the  inscription  at  PasharChiflik,  or  Erkissi- 
Keui  (a  TiUage  we  visited  in  the  Troad),  of  which  there  is  a  copy  given  in 
'Constantinople,  Andent  and  Modem,'  p.  331,  is  Soros— THN  SOPON.  I 
pf^^^nune  that  all  that  can  he  said  on  the  snhject  of  these  sepulchres  has  been 

o  2 
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beyond  the  sarcophagi  we  fotind  two  or  three  frag- 
ments of  granite  pillars,  more  massive  than  any  we  had 
yet  seen.  One  of  them,  inaccurately  measured  with  a 
handkerchief,  was  no  less  than  twenty-five  in  length, 
and  at  least  five  feet  in  diameter. 

We  soon  came  to  a  flat  enclosure  (still  in  the  woods, 
as  are  all  the  ruins  of  Troas)  where  there  were  two  poor- 
looking  huts,  and  some  goats  feeding  on  a  tangly  green, 
half  overrun  with  briers.     Getting  over  the  enclosure, 
which  was  formed  in  part  of  granite  pillars,  we  saw 
arches,  half  subterraneous,  of  brickwork,  the  founda- 
tion probably  of  some  large  building.     Almost  immedi- 
ately at  the  back  (the  east)  of  this  spot  are  those  mag- 
nificent remains  called  by  early  travellers  the  Palace 
of  Priam,  and,  as  Pococke  mentions,  by  the  peasants 
"  Baluke  Serai " — the  Palace  of  Honey  ;  possibly  from 
the  appearance  of  many  of  the  masses,  the  stones  of 
which  are  studded  with  petrifactions  of  cockle-shells, 
looking  like  the  white  cavities  of  a  honeycomb.     Mr. 
Bryant,   however,  approves  of  Pococke's  suggestion 
that  the  denomination  may  be  derived  from  Baal,  the 
Eastern  name  of  Apollo.     The  last  opinion  of  Mr.  Le 
Chevalier,  that  these  ruins  are  the  remains  of  the  public 
baths,  is  confirmed  by  the  earthen  pipes  still  visible  on 
the  cornices  of  the  building,  and  also,  as  that  traveller 
has  observed,  by  the  aqueduct  of  Herodes  Atticus,  of 
which  there  are  remains  crossing  the  valley  to  the 
north-east  of  the  ruins,  and  which  these  Balne®  may 
have  been  intended  to  terminate.     Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  public  buildings  of  the  ancients  are 
aware  that  the  word  "  bath,"  in  our  acceptation  of  the 
term,  gives  but  a   very  inadequate  notion  of  those 
spacious  and  splendid  edifices  so  called  by  the  ancients, 
and  designed  not  merely  for  the  purposes  of  ablution, 

said  in  Dr.  Clarke's  Dissertation  on  the  Tomb  of  Alexander,  which  I  never 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  see.  llie  inscription  of  Julius  Atticus  has  also 
the  NEKPON.  H.  02TEA. 
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but  as  places  of  instruction  and  exercise.  The  earth- 
quake of  the  last  winter  had  thrown  down  large  por- 
tions of  the  remains,  and  the  whole  interior  of  the 
edifice  was  choked  up  with  fragments  of  wall  and  vast 
pieces  of  fallen  marhles. 

Entering  through  a  gap,  and  leaping  from  one  mass 
of  Men  fragments  to  another,  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  an  ample  ruin,  enclosed  on  two  sides,  to 
the  north  and  east,  by  stupendous  walls  raised  on  arches, 
and  blocked  up  on  the  south  by  a  line  of  irregular 
fragments  of  stone-work,  some  standing,  some  lying  in 
heaps  on  the  ground.  The  fallen  blocks  were  of  an 
enormous  size,  and  showed  that  no  cement  had  been 
used  in  the  construction  of  an  edifice  which  wa«r 
thought  sufficiently  stable  from  the  weight  of  its 
massy  materials.  In  the  middle  of  the  remains,  and 
fronting  the  west,  were  three  lofty  portals  or  open 
arches;  the  principal  feature  in  the  ruins,  and  that 
part  of  them,  as  I  suppose,  which  is  seen  afar  oflF  at 
sea;  Pedestals  of  monstrous  columns,  and  broken  steps, 
vfere  lying  amongst  the  fragments  below.  A  strip 
of  marble  cornice,  highly  finished,  was  visible  in  the 
front  and  side,  and  projecting  from  the  spring,  of  the 
middle  arch. 

Our  guide  told  us  that  in  this  quarter  the  earthquake 
had  been  most  destructive  ;  and,  indeed,  on  comparing 
the  description  of  former  travellers  with  what  we  saw, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  several  portions  of  the  stately 
nuns  which  have  been  mentioned  by  those  who  pre- 
yed us,  and  must  suppose  that  time  and  violence 
We,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  produced  a  very 
material  change  in  their  appearance.  No  common 
observer  would,  I  believe,  recognise  Pococke's  plan  in 
Ae  present  appearance  of  his  Q-ymnasium :  an  artist, 
liowever,  woidd  find  but  little  difficulty  in  restoring 
the  buQding,  as  the  ground-plan  is  discernible,  and 
♦  nough  of  it  yet  stands  to  enable  him  to  form  a  judg- 
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ment  of  the  entire  structure.  The  angle  at  the  north- 
east of  the  enclosure  is  preserved.  The  north  side 
presents  a  view  of  twelve  open  arches,  for  the  most 
part  unbroken,  and  the  eastern  front  has  twelve  closed 
arches  in  the  substructure  of  the  waU,  which,  together 
with  an  open  space  in  the  middle  of  them,  probably 
occupied  by  an  arcade  of  entrance,  was,  it  should  seem, 
the  whole  length  of  the  building. 

From  the  Baths  the  distance  to  the  sea  has  been 
computed  three  miles;  it  is  probably  not  much  more 
than  two.  To  the  west  and  south-west  the  ground 
falls  in  a  gentle  declivity  down  to  the  shore,  covered 
with  low  woods,  and  partially  interspersed  with  spots 
of  cultivated  ground.  On  this  slope  the  ancient  city 
was  built.  To  the  east  of  the  ruins  there  is  a  deep 
valley,  separating  the  site  of  Troas  from  the  roots  of 
Ida,  and  widening  as  it  approaches  the  shore,  beyond 
the  village  of  Neshrah-Keui,  into  a  spacious  plain. 
Through  this  valley  flows  a  small  river,  which  we  had 
seen  from  the  frigate,  and  which  rises  in  the  hills  near 
a  village  called  Bairam-Keui.  On  the  slope  of  the 
eminence,  eastward  from  the  ruins,  are  the  hot-baths  of 
Lidgah  Hammam.  The  spring,  at  a  short  distance 
from  its  source,  falls  into  two  stone  basins,  one  of  which 
is  covered  in  under  a  casupolo,  or  hut  of  boughs,  and 
appropriated  to  the  women.  Overflowing  the  basins, 
the  stream,  called  AiyaTi-su,  trickles  through  a  pebbly 
channel  into  the  river  in  the  valley.  An  English  gen- 
tleman who  preceded  us  in  our  tour,  and  whom  we  saw 
at  Smyrna,  informed  me  that  his  thermometer  had 
risen  to  one  hundred  and  forty  of  Fahrenheit's  scale 
at  the  head  of  the  spring.  The  people  of  the  country 
resort  to  Lidgah  Hammam  for  the  cure  of  elephantiasis 
and  other  cases  of  leprosy.  Hot  springs  abound  on  the 
western  side  of  JEolia;  an  author  has  remarked  that 
the  steam  arising  from  them  casts  a  mist  over  the  whole 
country  at  the  bottom  of  the  Adramyttian  Gulf. 
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To  the  north  of  Troas  is  a  wide  flat  valley,  or  rather 
plain,  with  a  marsh,  through  which  runs  the  rivulet 
Sndlu-sa. 

Part  of  the  walls  of  Alexandria  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  woods  to  the  west  and  north  of  the  Great  Baths, 
and  can  be  traced,  although  with  some  difficulty, 
nearly  to  the  shore.  They  have  been  computed  to 
be  a  mile  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  as  much 
from  north  to  south;"  but  they  must  be  considerably 
more  extensive,  especially  in  the  latter  direction.  The 
remains  of  the  theatre  are  to  the  south,  below  the 
baths,  in  the  side  of  the  hill  fronting  the  sea,  with 
the  view  of  Tenedos,  Lemnos,  and  the  whole  expanse 
of  the  ^gean. 

We  did  not  return  to  the  shore  by  the  path  which 
we  bad  taken  to  arrive  at  the  ruins,  but  went  towards 
the  point  of  land  to  the  south,  desiring,  by  a  message, 
the  boatmen  to  row  down  the  coast,  and  wait  our 
arrival.  We  came  to  the  ancient  port  of  Troas,  a  small 
circular  basin,  half  choked  up  and  stagnate,  commu- 
nicating with  an  outer  harbour  or  bay,  also  very 
shallow,  by  a  narrow  canal.  The  hollow  sides  of  the 
hiU,  down  to  the  basin,  were  covered  with  brambles 
and  brushwood,  and  in  parts  with  crumbled  rubbish ; 
and  near  the  water  were  many  small  granite  pillars, 
about  the  size  of  sepulchral  stelae,  which,  it  has  been 
thought,  were  used  to  make  fast  the  vessels  by  ropes 
to  the  shore.^*  Yet,  from  the  secure  position  of  this 
bafiin,  one  might  think  it  had  been  like  that  harbour  in 
the  Odyssey, 

Walking  a  little  way  higher  up  than  the  port,  we 

^  Pooocke,  p.  110,  book  ii.  Description  of  the  East. 
^  ^  The  Greeks,  besides  irtiafum,  called  these  ropes  trpvfuniina,  mr&ymOf  and 
«^^ia ;  hence  tA  amyytia  XwratrBm,  in  the  Hennotimus  of  Lucian.  The 
Uttns  gave  them  the  name  of  ora,  Vixdum  omncs  conscendcrunt  cum  alii 
n«olvunt  eras,  alii  anchoram  vellunt. — Liv.  Hist.  dec.  iii.  lib.  ii.  Soo  Car. 
Ste{4u!n.  Libeli.  de  Be  Navali  ex  Bayfii.  Vigili.  excerpt.  Lugd.  1537. 
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ment  of  the  entire  structure.  The  angle  at  the  north- 
east of  the  enclosure  is  preserved.  The  north  side 
presents  a  view  of  twelve  open  arches,  for  the  most 
part  unbroken,  and  the  eastern  front  has  twelve  closed 
arches  in  the  substructure  of  the  wall,  which,  together 
with  an  open  space  in  the  middle  of  them,  probably 
occupied  by  an  arcade  of  entrance,  was,  it  should  seem, 
the  whole  length  of  the  building. 

From  the  Baths  the  distance  to  the  sea  has  been 
computed  three  miles ;  it  is  probably  not  much  more 
than  two.  To  the  west  and  south-west  the  g^otmd 
falls  in  a  gentle  declivity  down  to  the  shore,  covered 
with  low  woods,  and  partially  interspersed  with  spots 
of  cultivated  ground.  On  this  slope  the  ancient  city 
was  built.  To  the  east  of  the  ruins  there  is  a  deep 
valley,  separating  the  site  of  Troas  from  the  roots  of 
Ida,  and  widening  as  it  approaches  the  shore,  beyond 
the  village  of  Neshrah-Keui,  into  a  spacious  plain. 
Through  this  valley  flows  a  small  river,  which  we  had 
seen  from  the  frigate,  and  which  rises  in  the  hills  near 
a  village  called  Bairam-Keui.  On  the  slope  of  the 
eminence,  eastward  from  the  ruins,  are  the  hot-baths  of 
Lidgah  Hammam.  The  spring,  at  a  short  distance 
from  its  source,  falls  into  two  stone  basins,  one  of  which 
is  covered  in  under  a  casupolo,  or  hut  of  boughs,  and 
appropriated  to  the  women.  Overflowing  the  basins, 
the  stream,  called  Aiyah-su,  trickles  through  a  pebbly 
channel  into  the  river  in  the  valley.  An  English  gen- 
tleman who  preceded  us  in  our  tour,  and  whom  we  saw 
at  Smyrna,  informed  me  that  his  thermometer  had 
risen  to  one  hundred  and  forty  of  Fahrenheit's  scale 
at  the  head  of  the  spring.  The  people  of  the  country 
resort  to  Lidgah  Hammam  for  the  cure  of  elephantiasis 
and  other  cases  of  leprosy.  Hot  springs  abound  on  the 
western  side  of  ^Eolia;  an  author  has  remarked  that 
the  steam  arising  from  them  casts  a  mist  over  the  whole 
country  at  the  bottom  of  the  Adramyttian  Gulf. 
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To  the  north  of  Troas  is  a  wide  flat  valley,  or  rather 
plain,  with  a  marsh,  through  which  runs  the  rivulet 
Sndlihso. 

Part  of  the  walls  of  Alexandria  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  woods  to  the  west  and  north  of  the  Great  Baths, 
and  can  be  traced,  although  with  some  difficulty, 
nearly  to  the  shore.  They  have  been  computed  to 
be  a  mile  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  as  much 
from  north  to  south ;"  but  they  must  be  considerably 
more  extensive,  especially  in  the  latter  direction.  The 
remams  of  the  theatre  are  to  the  south,  below  the 
baths,  in  the  side  of  the  hill  fronting  the  sea,  with 
the  view  of  Tenedos,  Lemnos,  and  the  whole  expanse 
of  the  ^gean. 

We  did  not  return  to  the  shore  by  the  path  which 
we  had  taken  to  arrive  at  the  ruins,  but  went  towards 
the  point  of  land  to  the  south,  desiring,  by  a  message, 
the  boatmen  to  row  down  the  coast,  and  wait  our 
arrival.  We  came  to  the  ancient  port  of  Troas,  a  small 
circular  basin,  half  choked  up  and  stagnate,  commu- 
nicating with  an  outer  harbour  or  bay,  also  very 
shallow,  by  a  narrow  canal.  The  hollow  sides  of  the 
hiU,  down  to  the  basin,  were  covered  with  brambles 
and  brushwood,  and  in  parts  with  crumbled  rubbish ; 
and  near  the  water  were  many  small  granite  pillars, 
about  the  size  of  sepulchral  stelsB,  which,  it  has  been 
thought,  were  used  to  make  fast  the  vessels  by  ropes 
to  the  shore."  Yet,  from  the  secure  position  of  this 
Wn,  one  might  think  it  had  been  like  that  harbour  in 
the  Odyssey, 

.  .  •  Xifi^y  €ih>pfios  uf  ov  XP*^  ntio'fun'os  tarty. 

Walking  a  little  way  higher  up  than  the  port,  we 

*^  Pooocke,  p.  110,  book  ii.  Description  of  the  East. 
,  ^  The  Greeks,  besides  ntia/una,  called  these  ropes  irfwfunia'uiy  dtr&yauiy  and 
^oytia ;  hence  rh  oiroycca  XwrcurBcUf  in  the  Hermotunus  of  Lucian.  The 
Uiing  gave  them  the  name  of  ora.  Vixdum  omnes  oonscenderunt  cum  alii 
"*olTiint  oras,  alii  anchoram  vellunt.— Liv.  Hist.  dec.  iii.  lib.  ii.  See  Car. 
Stephen.  libell.  de  Re  Navali  ex  Bayfii.  Vigili.  excerpt.  Lugd.  1637. 
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in  the  Levant  written  by  an  Englifiliman  bo  far  back 
as  the  year  1593 ;  who  says  that  he  came  down  the 
Straits,  "  and  so  by  the  Sigean  promontory,  now  called 
Gape  Janissary,  at  the  mouth  of  Hellespont  upon  Asia 
side,  where  Troy  stood,  where  are  yet  ruins  of  olde 
walles  to  be  soeene,  with  two  hils  rising  in  a  piramidall 
forme,  not  unlikely  to  be  the  tombs  of  Achilles  and 
Ajax."  Adding,  "  from  thence  we  sailed  along,  having 
Tenedos  and  Lemnos  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  Trojan 
fields  on  the  left."" 

Sandys  also,  who  began  his  journey  in  1610,  objected 
particularly  to  Belon's  account,  and  asserts  that  "m 
all  likelihood  "he  had  mistaken  the  site  of  ancient 
Troy."  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  whole  of  his  narrative  taken 
together,  as  it  relates  to  Troas  ;  for  his  phrase  is  some- 
what at  variance  with  his  meaning,  and  would  almost 
make  us  suppose  that  he  had  adopted  the  very  notion 
of  Belon's  which  he  appeared  at  first  willing  to  con- 
trovert. 

The  error  into  which  Sandys  certainly  fell  was  mis- 
taking the  remains  at  Eski-Stamboul  for  those  of  Ilium 
— the  Ilium  of  Lysimachus.  Pococke,  who  followed  the 
text  of  Strabo,  knew  that  what  he  had  said  of  the  site 
of  lUum  would  not  apply  to  Eski-Stamboul ;  but  Mr. 
Wood  has  been  accused  of  that  inacduracy,  and  of  con- 
founding two  towns  which  were  sixteen  miles  apart  :** 
yet  I  believe  he  will  not  be  found  speaking  so  decisively 
as  to  make  it  clear  that  he  committed  that  considerable 
mistake.'^* 

"  This  is  from  the  journal  of  one  Richard  Wrag,  who  aooompamed  Edwani 
Barton,  Amhassador  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Porte. — ^Hakluyt,  2nd  vol. 
p.  308,  edit.  London,  1599. 

■*  A  Relation  of  a  Journey,  Ac,  lib.  1.  p.  22,  edit  London,  1627. 

**  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  xi.  4to,  p.  8. 

^  I  recollect  nothing  upon  which  the  charge  is  grounded,  except  that,  after 
saying  that  the  present  town  is  not  the  Troy  of  Homer,  he  adds,  "  that  was 
higher  up."  Now,  Strabo  having  placed  the  site  of  Troy  above  the  new  Ilium, 
it  must  seem  that  the  traveller  supposed  the  ruins  of  Eski-Stamboul  to  be 
those  of  that  second  town.    He  asserts,  in  the  same  place,  that  "  the  situation 
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It  seems  to  me  a  macli  more  unaccomitable  error  to 
confoimd  Troas  with  Ilium  than  with  Troy ;  for  Strabo, 
to  mention  no  other  authority,  when  he  described  Ilium, 
described  a  town  which  was  in  a  flourishing  condition 
in  his  day,  and  so  particularized  its  site  as  to  identify 
it  with  a  spot  not  much  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
shore  of  the  Hellespont ;  but  he  spoke  of  Troy  as  of  a 
city  of  which  not  a  vestige  was  left,  and  the  site  of 
which,  as  it  had  ever  been  a  subject  of  dispute,  he  was 
able  to  fix  where  he  pleased,  but  without  depriving 
succeeding  writers  of  the  same  freedom  of  conjecture. 
In  £gkct,  we  see  that  a  late  celebrated  authority  has  sent 
us  to  look  for  the  city  of  Priam  even  more  to  the  south 
than  Alexandria,  between  Lectum  and  Antandros.**  Mr. 
Bryant  founded  his  argument  not  a  little  on  the  position 
of  Tenedos,  which  he  conceived  should  be  in  front  of 
Troy ;  and  had  he  seen  that  the  island  is  placed  too  low 
in  the  maps,  and  that  beyond  Lectum  to  the  south  the 
coast  is  rocky  and  precipitous,  he  might  have  altered 
his  opinion;  but  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  he 
would  have  fixed  upon  the  plain  of  Ghicle,  just  to  the 
north  of  Troas,  as  the  country  in  which  (if  in  any)  the 
poet  meant  to  lay  the  scene  of  his  Iliad.  He  would 
not,  indeed,  have  found  the  Sudlu  rivulet  so  large  as 
the  Scamander  of  the  Iliad ;  but  with  his  general  scep- 
ticism on  the  subject,  he  might  not  have  been  disturbed 
by  such  a  dissimilarity,  especially  as  he  would  have 
seen  some  other  requisite  points  of  resemblance  to 
the  Trojan   plain  of  Homer,  not   to  that  of  Strabo, 

of  the  Scamander  is  Ukewise  changed,  and  that  the  hot  spring  is  below  the 
Bonroe,  and  does  not  commuoicato  with  the  river,  the  fountains  of  which  are 
in  the  mcmntains,  where  no  town  could  have  stood"  (Essay  on  the  Original 
Genina  of  Homer,  p.  329).  But  the  Scamander  of  Mr.  Wood  flows  so  many 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Eski-Stamboul,  that  he  could  not  well  allude  to  the 
baths  of  Lidgah-Hammam  when  he  talks  of  the  hot  spring  of  the  river.  It  is 
trae  that  a  map  made,  as  Chandler  supposed,  by  a  Frenchman,  in  1726,  and 
belonging  to  Ih-.  Wood,  did  seem  to  admit  the  supposition  that  Troas  was 
either  Troy  or  Ilium. 

*  See  fjom  page  133  to  page  148  of  Mr.  Bryant's  Dissertation  concerning 
the  War  of  Troy. 
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which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  near  the  Sigean 
promontory,  and  in  the  plain  watered  by  the  Men- 
dere-su.* 


*  Meaning  obviouBly  that  the  Trojan 
plain  of  Strabo  was  to  be  found  near 
the  Sigean  promontory,  and  in  the 
plain  watered  by  the  Mendere-su. 
But,  commenting  on  this  j)as8age, 
Colonel  Leake  makes  the  unaccount- 
able mistake,  that  Ml*.  Hobhouse 
"was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it 
would  he  tn  vam  to  look  for  the  Tro- 
jan plain  of  Strabo  in  that  of  K6um- 
kale  and  Uie  Mendere  ;"  whereas  the 
scope  not  only  of  this  passage,  but  of 
the  whole  dissertation  on  the  plain  of 
Troy,  was  to  show  that  Strabo  be- 
lieved it  was  identical  with  the  plain 
of  K^umkale  and  the  Mendere.  I 
should  have  thought  that  the  expres- 
sion above  quoted,  "not  to  that  of 
Strabo,*'  as  well  as  the  opening  re- 
marks of  the  next  chapter  in  regard 
to  the  prudence  of  being  contented 
with  the  authority  of  Strabo,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
Colonel  from  mistaking  the  meaning 
of  this  sentence ;  but  if  he  did  make 
that  mistake,  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  his  misconception  of  my 
whole  argument.  He  makes  another 
unsupported  assertion  when  he  says 
I  was  "  inclined  to  place  the  scene  of 
action  of  the  Iliad  near  Alexandria 
Troas."  Now,  the  only  pretext  for 
this  criticism  is  the  above  passage  in 
reference  to  some  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  Homeric  topography 
which  might  be  found  near  Troas,  al- 
though they  could  not  be  found  in  the 
Homeric  positions  of  Strabo  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mendere  ;  and  that  I  had 
no  such  "decided*^  opinion  may  be 
collected  from  the  remark  that  pre- 
cedes this  passage  in  regard  to  the 
Scamander  and  the  Sudlu  rivulet. 
Neither  did  I  give  any  decided  opinion 
as  to  the  extension  of  the  Hellespont 
to  Cape  Lectum.  I  cited  many  pas- 
sages from  ancient  authors  which  ap- 
peared to  point  at  that  conclusion, 
but  ended  with  this  remark:  "The 
ancients  seemed  to  have  overlooked 
the  angle  of  Phrygia  at  the  Sigean 


promontory ;  for  Strabo  talks  of  the 
shore  from  Abydoe  to  Lectum  as  if  it 
had  been  from  one  end  to  another  en- 
tirely in  the  same  direction.  This 
will,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the 
uncertainty  respecting  the  southern 
limits  of  the  Hellespont"  (p.  797). 
My  real,  and,  I  must  say,  in  spite  of 
Colonel  Leake's  strange  mistakes,  my 
obvious  intention  in  all  I  said  of  the 
topography  of  Troy,  was  to  show  the 
difficulty  of  coming  to  any  certain  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  the  positions 
taken  up  by  different  writers,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  and  merely  to 
expose  the  monstroiisJbrgeries  of  Che- 
valier, and  the  credulity  of  those  who 
put  faith  in  him  and  his  disciples.  I 
believe  I  succeeded  in  this  attempt. 
The  dissertation  was  honoured  with 
the  approval  of  the  celebrated  Major 
Hennell,  and  to  his  favourable  opinion 
of  it  I  owe  my  early  introduction,  now 
forty  years  ago,  to  the  Royal  Society ; 
for  he  headed  the  list  of  those  who 
recommended  me  for  election  into  that 
body.  The  learned  author  of  the 
Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea  also 
condescended  to  notice  the  labours  of 
his  former  pupil;  and  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Vincent  to  me,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix,  will  show  that 
he  treated  my  doubts  as  became  an 
idolizer  of  Homer,  but  not  as  a  dupe  of 
modem  topographers.  Having  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  these  notes  bowed, 
mth  unfeigned  deference,  to  the  correc- 
tion of  Colonel  Leake  on  matters  with 
which  he  was  £bu-  better  acquainted 
than  myself,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
saying  that,  in  regard  to  this  inquiry, 
he  has  been  a  very  hasty,  and  there- 
fore a  very  unsuccessful  critic.  1  can- 
not admit  that  he  has  fairly  contro- 
verted any  one  of  my  positions,  and  I 
have  previously  shown  that  when  he 
contradicts  he  only  misunderstands 
me.  My  personal  regard  for  him,  and 
true  admiration  of  his  learning  and 
assiduity,  prevent'  me  from  saying 
more.— {1854.] 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

J  anchors  off  Sig^iim  —  The  Troad  of  Strabo — Xlium  —  Its  history  — 

t  Troy — Nor  on  the  site  of  it  —  No  vestiges  of  Troy  ever  seen  —  Modem 

dlere  —  No   pretended  discovery  of  the   site  until   the   time  of  Le 

Talier — Description  of  the  coast  from  Stamboul-Donk  to  Cape  Janissary 

!  •"^BTeni-Keui  —  Beshik-Tepe  —  Elles-Bonrnon  —  Mouth  of  the  Dardanelles 

^^Andent  geography  of  the  coast  —  Amnis  Navigabilis  of  Pliny  —  Sigean 

ntory  —  Oiaur-Keui  —  Sigean  marbles  —  Sig^um  ^  EWus  —  EUes 

i-Tepe  —  The  ProtesiMum  —  Koum-Kale  —  Mouth  of  the  Mendere  river 

)  Thymbrek  river  —  In-Tepe  Gheulu  —  Valley  of  Thymbrek-Dere  — 

i  of  the  plain— Rivulet  of  Bumarbashi — Udjek-Tepe  —  Bumarbashi 

oConne  of  the  Mendere  —  CalUfatli  village  and  brook  —  Banks  of  the 


IRLY  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  April  the  frigate 
ot  under  way,  and,  going  on  deck,  we  found  our- 
^  elves  at  anchor,  not,  as  hefore,  in  the  channel  of 
TenedoB,  hut  at  a  little  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Cape  Janissary,  where  we  found  H.M.S.  the 
Biisfard  brig  of  war,  and  an  English  transport  laden 
^th  gunpowder  for  the  Turks,  which  had  been  there 
several  days  waiting  for  a  firman  to  pass  the  castles 
of  the  Dardanelles.  No  ship  of  war  belonging  to  any 
foreign  power  is  now  allowed  to  enter  the  straits 
^thout  such  an.  imperial  order  directed  to  the  pashas 
of  the  several  forts  commanding  the  passage;  and  we 
^ere  detained  in  expectation  of  receiving  this  per- 
niission  until  the  1st  of  May.  Such  was  the  jealous 
caution  of  the  Porte,  that  it  would  not  allow  two  British 
snips  of  war  to  proceed  at  the  same  time  to  Constan- 
"^ople ;  and  the  Bustard,  having  resigned  her  charge 
to  the  Salsette,  departed  on  the  18th  for  Malta.  Whilst 
^ne  frigate  was  at  this  anchorage,  and  during  nearly 
another  subsequent  fortnight,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
surveying  the  whole  of  that  plain  which  for  three 
tnousand  years    has    attracted  the    attention   of  the 
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forty  stadia  in  circumference.  When,  however,  the 
Romans  came  into  Asia,  it  was  more  like  a  village  than 
a  town,  and  at  the  passage  of  the  Gauls  from  Europe  it 
had  no  walls.  It  afterwards  recovered  itself,  was  created 
a  free  city  by  the  Romans  when  they  made  peace  with 
Antiochus,*  and  stood  an  eleven  days'  siege  against  the 
Quaestor  Fimbria,  the  murderer  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  by 
whom  it  was  razed  to  the  ground.'* 

Sylla,  having  destroyed  Fimbria,  favoured  Ilium,  as 
also  did  Julius  Caesar  in  a  more  especial  manner,  and 
its  inmiunity  from  tribute  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
the  emperors  Claudius*  and  Nero.' 

The  love  of  proving  an  illustrious  ancestry,  common  to 
the  two  great  nations  of  antiquity,  made  the  Romans  wish 
to  believe  the  Ili^ans  the  actual  descendants  of  the  true 
Trojans,  and  to  call  their  town,  as  they  generally  did,  by 
the  name  of  Troy,  which  was  one  of  its  Homeric  appel- 
lations, but  was  obsolete  with  the  Phrygian  Greeks.® 

A  proof  of  this  persuasion  may  be  adduced  from  the 
story  told  of  Tiberius,  who,  to  reproach  the  Ili^ans  for 
their  late  condolence  for  the  death  of  Drusus,  informed 
them  that  he  also  sympathized  with  them  for  the  loss  of 
Hector.®     But  the  well-known  lines  of  Lucan  inform 

*  Liv.  Hist.  lib.  xxxviii. ;  Casaub.  Conim.  et  Castig.  p.  224,  edit.  Xyland. 

'  Caius  Fimbria  ....  urbem  Ilion  quae  se  potestati  SyllflB  reservabat,  ex- 
pugnavit  ac  delevit. — Liv.  epit.  in  lib.  Ixxxiii.  Appian,  who  gives  a  detailed 
aoooiiDt  of  the  cruelties  of  Fimbria,  adds  that  this  calamity  happened  cicfL 
years  after  the  taking  of  Ilium  by  .^amemnon. — ^Vide  CaJsaub.  Comm.  et 
Castig.  in  Strab.  lib.  xiii.  p.  224,  edit.  Xyland. 

*  **  niensibus  quasi  Roman!  generis  auctoribus  tributa  in  perpetuum  re- 
misit."— Suet,  in  Vit.  Tib.  Claud.  Cses.  p.  543,  edit.  qt.  Schildii 

'  "  Impetrat  ut  Ilienses  omni  publico  munere  solverentur."— Tacit.  Annal. 
lib.  xii.  cap.  58,  p.  88,  edit.  Glasg.  1753.  "  Ciroensibus  ludis  Trojam  oonstan- 
tissime  favorabiliterque  ludit.** — Suet,  in  Vit.  Neron.  Claud.  Cjbs.  cap.  7, 
p.  578,  edit.  qu.  sup. 

*  Dissertation  concerning  the  War  of  Troy,  edit.  2,  p.  39;  see  also  the 
commentary  on  verse  817,  Perieg.  Dionys.,  in  which  the  Latins  are  censured 
for  calling  Dium  Troy,  p.  285,  edit.  Lond.  1679.  It  seems  strange  tiiat 
Mr.  Bryant  should  be  the  first  to  remark  that  the  Tpoii;  of  Homer  is  some- 
times the  city  as  well  as  the  district. — ^Dissert.  Append,  p.  132,  2nd  edit. 
To  prevent  the  necessity  of  adding  an  epithet  to  Uium  Immune,  I  diall 
distinguish  the  Homeric  city  by  the  name  of  Troy. 

*  Suet,  in  Vit.  Tib.  cap.  62,  p.  888.  The  reader  may  recollect  how  happily 
this  story  is  introduced  in  one  of  Dr.  Swift's  letters  to  Mr.  Pope. 
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ns  with  what  success  Julius  Caesar  searched  for  the 
vestiges  of  the  Trojan  wall  ;^®  and  that  the  verses  of  the 
poet  were  founded  on  fact  is  fully  proved  hy  the  testi- 
mony of  Straho,  and  the  decisive  evidence  of  the  author, 
to  whose  assistance  he  had  recourse  in  describing  the 
Hellespontine  Phrygia. 

We  do  not  know  that  Strabo  had  not  himself  been  in 
the  Troad,  but  we  are  sure  that  no  person  could  speak 
more  to  the  purpose  than  Demetrius,  who  was  a  native 
of  Scepsis,  a  town  not  far  from  Ilium,  and  who  wrote 
thirty  books  on  sixty  lines  of  Homer's  Trojan  Cata- 
logue. From  this  autiiority  we  know  that  not  a  vestige 
was  left  of  the  ancient  city." 

Neither  Julius  Caesar,  nor  Demetrius,  nor  Strabo  had 
any  doubt  of  the  former  existence  of  the  city  of  Priam ; 
and  the  orator  Lycurgus,  quoted  by  the  latter  author, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  declared  the  total  desolation, 
and,  as  it  were,  death  of  Troy,  to  be  known  to  all  the 
world,  spoke  of  its  destruction  as  of  a  fact  equally  no- 
torious." These  authorities,  therefore,  are  to  be  acknow- 
ledged afi  complete  evidence  against  the  remains  of  Troy 
having  ever  been  recognised  by. any  credible  witnesses 
amongst  the  ancients,  and  are  to  be  received  with  none 
of  that  distrust  with  which  we  may  hear  the  arguments 

^  Mr.  Le  GhfiTaUer,  in  alluding  to  the  lines  of  Lucan,  with  a  singnlar  dis- 
ingentiouaneBS,  and  confidence  in  the  ignorance  of  his  readers,  only  quoted  the 
first  three  lines  of  the  description  beginning  **  Sigssasque  petit  fieuniB  mirator 
arenas,"  as  the  five  following  verses  were  fatal  to  his  hypotiiesis.  The  author 
of  the  *  Topoj^phy  of  Troy '  is  much  fairer  in  his  notice  of  the  passage,  if  he 
does  Dotioe  it  when  he  attributes  the  prevailing  error  respecting  the  non- 
existence of  any  Trojan  remains  to  the  "  etiam  periere  ruinsB "  of  Virgil  I ! ! 

"  OvMy  d<  lyyos  (ri^C^'rai  rrjs  apxaiat  irSKt»s. — Stiab.  lib.  xiii.  p.  195. 
Tbese  words,  ana  the  general  tenour  of  the  whole  argument,  may  be  quoted 
as  decisive  against  those  places  where  the  words  ^  irc^aih  or  dpxaiov  Kria-fia^ 
ire  introduced  to  signify  either  Troy,  or  the  supposed  site  of  it,  at  the  Pagus 
Ilieosium. 

'*  See  Casaubon.  Gomm.  in  Strab.  lib.  xiii.  p.  601.  Ti^v  Tpoiov  ris  oIk 
JK^icofF  Srt,  fuyiarn  yryttnifuvfi  r&y  r&rt  irSKf»v,  koL  nda7i£  €irdp$€ura  rrjs  Aatas, 
«»f  Ara£  virA  t&p  £XXi}i/a»y  KartfrKoX^^  anh  r^v  al&va  aouojriis  ifrrlv.  Strabo 
relates  that  Thucjrdides  speaks  of  Troy  being  taken  by  the  Athenians ;  but  on 
referring  to  the  historian  we  see  that  he  does  not  mention  Troy,  but  only  rh  iv 
r§  Ifw^ip^  wokitriiara — ^the  towns  in  the  interior  or  on  the  main  land,  lib.  iii. 
See  Gasaubon's  note  to  p.  600  of  Strabo^  lib.  xiii.  p.  226,  edit.  Xyland. 
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of  those  who  have  in  our  times  been  arrayed  to  prove 
that  such  a  place  as  Troy  did  never  exist,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  Trojan  war  was  a  mere  fiction  of  poetry. 
The  geography  of  the  Troad  cannot  be  affected  by  any 
decisions  on  this  latter  question,  nor  by  those  disquisi- 
tions which  have  lately  increased  our  doubts  on  all 
points  relative  to  Homer,  and  have  made  us  imcertain, 
not  only  of  the  productions  and  the  name,  but  even  of 
the  actual  existence,  of  the  poet. 

The  learned  world  may  decide  that  the  Odyssey  and 
the  Iliad  were  not  productions  of  the  same  person  or 
period :  and  Mr.  Heyne,  annulling  the  labour  and  dis- 
solving the  union  of  Pisistratus,  may  disperse  the  two 
epics  into  their  primitive  rhapsodies.  It  is  enough  for 
the  traveller  to  be  aware  that  not  only  not  a  vestige  of 
Troy  was  ever  seen,  but  that  no  ancient  author  ever 
pretended  to  have  ascertained  with  precision  its  actual 
site.  It  may  be  observed  that  in  the  forgeries  of  Dictys 
Oretensis**  and  Dares  Phrygius"  no  attempt  is  made  at 
local  description,  and  that  this  would  hardly  have  been 
the  case  if  the  site  of  the  Phrygian  capital,  and  conse- 
quently the  exact  scene  of  the  memorable  events  which 

^  In  Dictys  Cretensis  the  Scamander  is  mentioned  only  once  (p.  99,  edit. 
Amstlea,  1790),  the  Simois  not  at  all ;  the  river  (''flomen,"  p.  88,  and  "  flu- 
vius,"  p.  99)  is  noticed  but  twice :  Ilium  is  once  named  (p.  108)  ;  the  tomb 
of  Achilles  once  (p.  109) ;  Sig^um  once  (p.  132) ;  and  the  tomb  of  Ajax,  on 
the  Rhoet^um  promontory,  also  once  (p.  137).  The  author  says  of  Troy, 
"  urbs  inoendiis  complanata  ** — "  the  city  was  burnt  to  the  ground  "  (p.  134) ; 
but  he  makes  Antenor,  and  iBneas  and  Antenor,  inhabit  it  afterwards.  He 
everywhere  calls  the  Trojans  *'  barbarians  ;"  a  distinction,  as  Mr.  Wood  ob- 
served on  another  occasion,  not  to  be  found  in  Homer,  and  only  once  used  in 
Virgil  (Essay  on  the  Genius^  &o.,  p.  604).  Tzetzes  (Ghil  6,  Hist  30,  as  I 
find  him  quoted  in  some  not^  on  ^lian)  averred  that  Homer  follow^  this 
history ;  but  the  leaned  Isaac  Vossius  thought  the  book  was  not  the  ooropo- 
sition  of  a  Greek  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Constantine,  but  that  the  Latin, 
now  c^led  the  translation  of  Seplimius,  was  the  original  work. 

"  Dares  Phrygius,  who  differs  from  Homer  in  very  many  particulars,  for 
which  difference  the  letter  from  Cornelius  Nepos  to  Sallust  asserts  that  he 
was  much  extolled  at  Athens,  mentions  scarcely  a  single  place  by  name  except 
the  Scaean  gate  and  the  tomb  of  Achilles.  The  Phrygian  Iliad,  which  was 
the  foundation  of  this  imposture,  inferior  both  iD  antiquity  and  elegance  to 
Dictys  Cretensis,  was  said  to  bo  in  existence  in  the  time  of  ^lian ;  that 
author,  however,  does  not  say  that  he  ever  saw  it,  but 'only  that  he  believed  it 
to  l:e  yet  preserved — Kal  t6v  ^pvya  Aop^ro,  oi»  ^pvyiait  'iXtada  rrt  Kal  vvv 
(mo<r»{6fA€vov  oZSa.— Var.  Hist.  lib.  xi.  cap.  11. 
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they  recorded,  had  been  nniversally  known  to  the  Greeks 
of  the  age  of  Constantine. 

The  uncertainty  respecting  Troy  must  necessarily 
have  been  increased  rather  than  diminished  by  the  pro- 
gress of  time,  and  I  do  not  find  that  any  judicious 
person  amongst  the  early  travellers  ever  thought  of 
discovering  the  vestiges  or  the  site  of  the  city  of  Priam, 
Dr.  Pococke  did  not  attempt  to  find  anything  undis- 
covered by  Demetrius  and  Strabo,  and  spoke  with  great 
hesitation  even  of  conjectures  founded  on  their  descrip 
tions.  Mr.  "Wood,  in  the  essay  which  he  wrote  "  to  do 
justice  to  Homer,"  wisely  reserved  a  "  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  poet's  geography  to  a  more  enlarged  plan 
of  his  work;"  and  notwithstanding  a  singular  hint 
that  the  country  was  more  like  Homer's  landscape  in 
his  time  than  it  had  been  in  that  of  Strabo,"*  and  some 
general  praise  of  Homer's  accuracy,  yet,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Troad,  he  notices  rather  the  changes  that  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  face  of  the  coimtry,  than  the  re- 
semblance it  bears  to  the  picture  given  of  it  in  the  Iliad ; 
and  he  does  not  hazard  a  single  conjecture  as  to  the  actual 
aite  of  the  ancient  city,  except  that  it  stood  above  Alex- 
andria Troas,  an  omission  caused  not  by  ignorance  or 
carelessness,  but,  it  is  probable,  by  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  insormountable  difficulties  attending  the  inquiry. 

Chandler,  in  his  account  of  the  plain,  followed 
Strabo  and  the  geographers.  ^He  attempted  no  disco- 
veries as  to  Troy ;  and  although  he  spoke  with  more 
decision  respecting  other  points,  he  thought  proper  to 
make  an  excuse  in  his  preface  for  hazarding  such  asser- 
tions."    What  he  might  have  done  in  his  announced 

^  Eaaay  on  the  Genins  and  Writings  of  Homer,  p.  76. 

"  When  we  look  on  the  regions  of  Troas,  as  represented  in  my  map,  it  will 
be  focmd,  I  believe,  to  differ  from  the  history  of  the  country  as  exhibited  by 
Hamer."    P.  328. 

I*  There  is  no  trace  in  Homer  of  the  progress  of  the  Scamander,  from  the 
niined  bridge  to  Bumarbashi ;  and  yet  this  is  the  only  part  of  the  channel 
vbich  is  procisely  the  same  as  anciently."    P.  329. 

"  He  speaks  of  the  barrows  as  the  tombs  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus.  Ills 
History  of  llinm  I  have  not  been  aWe  to  procure. 

H  2 
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work,  relative  to  the  topograhy  of  the  Troad,  cannot 
be  known,  as  it  never  was  published  or  transmitted  to 
the  press ;  but  the  world  has  become  much  wiser  than 
formerly,  especially,  as  Dr.  Swift  observed,  within  these 
ten  years.  Mr.  Le  Chevalier  determined  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  Troy,  and  succeeded.  The  Pergamus  of 
Priam,  ruins  of  temples,  foundations  of  walls,  the 
Scd&an  gate,  the  hot  and  cold  source  of  the  Scamander, 
the  station  of  the  Greeks,  the  tombs  of  heroes,  were 
ascertained,  laid  down,  and  irrevocably  named.  The 
ancients  were  accused  of  ignorance,  the  modems  of 
diffidence ;  the  former,  in  the  instance  of  Strabo  and 
Demetrius,  for  not  knowing  their  own  Scamander  when 
they  saw  it  before  their  eyes ;  the  latter,  such  as  Dr. 
Pococke,  for  not  finding  the  ashes  of  Achilles  in  the 
hillocks  on  the  banks  of  the  Mendere.  The  discoveiy 
was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Parisian  antiquaries, 
and  all  the  learned  bodies  in  Europe  were,  as  the  author 
predicted  would  be  the  case,  eager  to  adopt  the  im- 
proved geography  of  Phrygia.  Even  the  sober  scepti- 
cism of  English  scholars  gave  way  before  the  torrent 
of  asserted  proofs.  It  was  not  until  five  years  subse- 
quently to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Le  Chevalier's  extra- 
ordinary success,  that  Mr.  Bryant,  without  travelling 
beyond  his  library,  and  rather  impeded  than  assisted  by 
a  wretched  chart  of  the  disputed  country,  raised  such 
objections  (not  all,  it  must  be  owned,  of  equal  validity) 
to  the  new  map  of  the  Troad,  as  no  criticisms,  either  of 
the  travelled  or  the  learned,  have  been  able  to  remove. 
Yet  a  gentleman  who  had  visited  the  spot  vindicated 
Homer  and  Mr.  Le  Chevalier  :  another  of  our  country- 
men, who  travelled  in  1796,  acknowledged  the  recent 
scheme  sufficiently  ingenious  and  plausible  ;^^  and  the 
author  of  the  *  Topography  of  Troy  *  not  only  con- 

^  «  Mr.  Chevalier's  topography  and  general  idea,  after  a  fair  investigation, 
we  acknowledged  to  be  ingenious  and  plausible." — Constantinople  Ancient 
and  Modern,  p.  347. 
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curred  in  most  points  in  the  invention,  but,  in  1802, 
found  several  additional  Homeric  vestiges  to  support 
the  happy  hypothesis.  Another  traveller,  however, 
apparently  of  a  totally  different  complexion,"  and  who 
lent  an  academic  feith  to  the  whole  superstition,  re- 
stored us  to  our  ancient  imcertainiy;  and,  when  we 
travelled,  the  village  of  Burnarbashi  was  no  longer 
Troy,  the  springs  of  the  Scamander  and  the  Simois 
had  disappeared,  and  the  encampment  of  the  Greeks 
had  again  sunk  into  the  nonentity  to  which  it  was 
before  reduced  by  the  trident  of  Neptune  and  the 
streams  of  seven  rivers. 

We  repeatedly  traversed  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
the  Troad  which  is  usually  called  the  Plain  of  Troy. 
The  fiigate  was  anchored  a  little  above  one  of  those 
singular  tumuli,  four  of  which  are  ranged  near  the 
shore  of  the  Archipelago.*  Liman-Tepe,  and  Stamboul- 
Douk,  have  been  already  noticed.  From  the  flat  point 
Boumou,  beyond  Alexandria  Troas,  the  coast,  for  four  or 
five  miles,  is  a  sandy  flat ;  and  a  shrubby  plain,  divided 
by  a  small  rivulet,  spreads  from  some  inland  eminences 
to  tile  sea.  About  a  mile  from  the  succeeding  promon- 
tory, called  in  the  maps  the  Cape  of  Troy,  another 
stream  flows  through  a  narrow  but  deep  channel  into 
the  sea.  About  a  mile  from  its  mouth  it  is  joined  by  a 
small  rivulet  flowing  from  the  south ;  and  to  this  rivulet 
that  channel  of  a  mile  in  length  formerly  belonged,  and 
not  to  the  stream  now  running  from  the  north-east, 
which  has  within  the  memory  of  man  been  let  into  it 
through  an  artificial  cut.  From  this  point  the  shore 
becomes  less  level ;  and  the  Gape  of  Troy  is  a  sandy 
promontory,  terminated  by  a  mass  of  shapeless  rocks. 

■  See  an  Essay  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  July,  1806,  No.  XII.  Franklin 
and  othera  have  also  written  on  the  Troad ;  but  the  general  ontline  of  the 
profflCBB  of  the  queation  is  given  above. 


*  The  anchorage  of  the  allied  fleets  in  1854,  commonly  called  fieshika  Bay. 

-[1854.] 
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Half  a  mile  inland,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Cape,  is  the 
third  large  barrow,  Beshik-Tepe.  The  coast  above  is 
exceedingly  abrupt,  composed  of  high  chalky  cUffs ;  and 
on  the  flat  of  the  hills,  not  far  beyond  the  barrow,  stands 
the  town  of  Yeni-Keui,  containing  perhaps  two  hun- 
dred houses,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Greeks.  Immediately 
below  it  is  a  circular  port  or  basin,  to  which  the  com- 
munication with  the  town  is  by  a  path  winding  down  a 
steep  precipice.  Beyond  Yeni-Keui  the  coast  still  con- 
tinues abrupt  and  high ;  but  a  little  before,  to  the  south 
of  the  fourth  barrow,  there  is  a  deep  chasm  in  the  coast. 
The  path  on  each  side  is  made  more  easy  by  steps  cut 
in  the  hill.  At  the  bottom  is  a  stone  fountain,  and  be- 
tween the  hollow  a  small  stream  trickles  through  the 
sandy  beach,  projecting  in  a  thin  strip  at  the  foot  of  the 
rocks.  The  fourth  barrow  rises  from  the  hilly  coast 
immediately  above  the  chasm.  To  Gape  Janissary,  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  norths  the  coast  is  a  line  of 
steep  craggy  rocks.  Opposite  to  our  anchorage  a  steep 
and  difiScult  path  ascends  the  hill :  this  was  our  often- 
trodden  route  into  the  plains,  and  part  of  the  ship's 
company  were  daily  employed  in  watering  at  two 
springs  near  the  landing-place.  From  the  top  of  the 
cliflF  the  path  turns  northwards  near  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  and,  leading  at  first  down  a  slope,  ascends 
some  gently  rising  ground,  until  it  arrives  at  the  flat 
summit  on  which  stands  the  town  of  Yeni-Cher,  or 
Giaur-Keui.  From  this  point  the  Gape  stretches  off 
half  a  mile  beyond  to  the  north-north-west.  On  a  flat 
above  the  town  are  eight  or  nine  windmills,  which  when 
the  pilot  sees  in  a  line  with  the  tongue  of  the  promon- 
tory, he  makes  directly  for  the  mouth  of  the  straits. 
From  the  ship  we  had  a  distinct  view  of  EUes-Boumou, 
or  Gape  Greco,  the  extremity  of  the  Thracian  Gherso- 
nese ;  of  Gahim-E[alessi,  the  new  fort  built  by  De  Tott 
on  the  hill,  two  miles  within  the  Gape ;  and  of  Eski- 
Kalessi,  the  old  castle  a  mile  farther  in  the  mouth  of 
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the  strait:  a  barrow,  called  Elles  Baba-Tepe,  was  dis- 
cemible  on  the  hills  above  Cahim-Kalessi.  From  Cape 
Janissary  to  Cahim-Kalessi  the  distance  is  about  three 
miles  and  a  half;  but  as  the  angle  formed  at  that  point 
is  very  obtuse,  the  straits  seem  to  commence  from  EUes- 
Bonmon ;  and  thus  having  a  width  of  five  or  six  miles, 
sweep  round  the  high  cliffs  on  either  side  into  the  ex- 
panded sea,  with  all  the  grandeur  of  an  American  river. 

The  usual  place  of  anchorage  for  the  vessels  detained 
in  their  passage  to  Constantinople  is  under  the  hills  near 
Cahim-Kalessi,  or  in  a  smaU  inlet  under  Cape  Janissary, 
where,  however,  they  are  not  always  secure  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Etesian  gales.  On  the  24th  of  April  many 
ships  of  different  sizes,  bursting  from  their  moorings,  and 
borne  down  as  upon  a  rapid  torrent,  shot  swiftly  by  us 
under  bare  poles,  and  were  unable  to  bring  up  until  they 
got  shelter  behind  Tenedos.  The  boundless  sea  prospect 
from  the  heights  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  straits  is 
broken  by  Imbros  to  the  west,  and  to  the  north  of  that 
island  by  Lemnos,  whose  high  rocks  are,  as  it  were, 
capped  by  the  fainter  peaks  of  Samothrace.  Athos  itself 
is  said  to  be  sometimas  visible  in  the  utmost  distance, 
but  it  was  not  discernible  during  our  stay  on  the  spot. 

The  whole  length  of  the  coast  from  Koum-Boumou  to 
Cape  Janissary  is  about  eleven  miles,  in  a  direction  due 
north.  Its  ancient  geography  has  not  been  determined 
very  precisely.  The  headlands  Koum-Boumou,  and  the 
Cape  of  Troy,  appear  to  have  received  no  distinct  names. 
Pococke  says  that  Achsdum  may  have  been  near  Yeni- 
Keui :  but  Chandler"  assigns  Nea  or  Nee  to  this  spot, 
as  being  more  agreeable  to  the  detail  of  Pliny,  and  as  it 
seems  to  preserve  its  old  name  in  a  Turkish  translation. 
He  gives  a  Latin  sepulchral  inscription,  taken  from  a 
stone  in  the  village.'^  The  land  near  the  town  is  bleak 
and  bare,  but  in  the  slopes  under  the  hill  there  are  some 
extensive  gardens,  in  which  the  fig  and  mulberry  trees  are 

*  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  cap.  xxii.        ^  Inscriptiones  Antaqiue,  p.  4. 
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cultivated  in  luxuriant  abundance.  Strabo,  whose  notice 
of  this  coast  is  by  no  means  in  detail,  says  that  Achaeum 
was  opposite  to  Tenedos,  and  that  its  district  was  next 
to  that  of  Alexandria  Troas,  not  far  from  Larissa.** 

If  Yeni-Keui,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  barrow  Beshik- 
Tepe,  be  near  the  site  of  Nee,  we  should  look  for  the 
"  Scamander  amnis  navigabilis"  of  Pliny  between  that 
spot  and  Cape  Janissary.**  But  there  is  no  river  between 
the  two  points,  and  the  stream  nearest  to  Yeni-Keui  is 
that  which  flows  into  the  sea  a  mile  to  the  south,  where 
the  continent,  agreeably  to  the  site  of  Achsdum,  is  oppo- 
site to  Tenedos,  at  least  to  the  north  end  of  that  island. 
The  stream  in  question  is  not  noticed  by  Strabo,  but  it 
does,  indeed,  seem  to  be  the  navigable  river  Scamander 
of  Pliny:  and  as  it  is  larger  than  the  other  rivulets 
below  to  the  south,  it  may  have  been  so  characterized 
to  show  its  comparative  importance.  It  is  certainly  not 
the  great  Trojan  Scamander  of  which  the  naturalist 
here  speaks,  for  he  mentions  that  river  immediately 
afterwards,  and  in  the  position  given  to  it  by  every 
other  writer,  calling  it  the  Xanthus :  I  shall  leave  it, 
however,  to  the  etymologists  to  determine  whether  a 
stream,  not  capable  even  at  its  mouth  of  admitting  a 
Thames  wherry,  and  having  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
motmtain  torrent,  could  have  been  ever  designated  by 
the  epithet  navigable.  Perhaps  the  ships  navigating  this 
Scamander  were  like  those  river-boats  {'nXcSd  vorafua) 
which,  according  to  Diodorus,  were  made  by  the  orders 
of  Stabobrates,  king  of  India,  out  of  a  single  reed,** 

"  Lib.  xiii.  p.  605,  506. 

**  ''  Oppidum  Nee,  Scamander  amniB  navigabilis,  et  in  promantorio  quodam 
SigfBum  oppidum." — Nat.  Hist.  lib.  v.  cap.  §0. 

*  Kai  np&nw  fUv  iK  rod  leaXdfAOV  mrf  o-JcciWc  nkoia  wcrafua  rerpaiwrxi^ui 
.  .  .  i}  y^  'Ivdue^  napd  re  ro^s  voraiunvt  itai  rovs  ik&httt  rcSirovr  iftip^t  Ktikafiov 
irk^Bovs  ob  r6  naxps  ovk  bv  pahi»$  Mpmn-os  «rapaXa/3oi  .  .  . — Hist.  lib.  li. 
p.  74,  edit.  H.  Stepb.  1559.  "  Ex  uno  arundinis  trunoo  ftov6(p\a"  says 
Wesseling.  Tbese  boats  were  manned  to  resast  tbe  invasion  of  Semiramis ; 
but  tbe  streams  wbicb  tbey  navigated  cannot  be  supposed  of  the  same  sort  as 
those  on  which  the  expedition  of  Nearchus  sailed,  and  which  Arrian  does  not 
call  flrX(oi/ioi,  navigable  by  boats,  but  pava-ivopot,  navigable  by  ships. — ^Hist. 
Ind.  cap.  iv.  pp.  317,  318,  cap.  v.  p.  318,  edit.  Gronov. 
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Every  ancient  mention  of  the  Sigean  promontory 
seems  to  identify  it  with  Cape  Janissary,  and  the  re- 
mains discovered  in  Giaur-Keui  seem  to  show  that  the 
town  Sig^nm  was  built- on  or  near  the  site  of  the  present 
village.*  The  Sigean  decree  in  honour  of  Antiochus 
was  removed  in  1708  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Montagu ;  and  the 
Boustrophedon,  which  is  called  the  famous  Sigean  in- 
scription by  Pococke,  and  has  had  that  epithet  attached 
to  it  by  every  succeeding  traveller,  was  removed  by 
Lord  Elgin.  From  the  inscriptions,  a  fac-simile  of 
which  is  given  in  Chishuirs  Asiatic  Antiquities,  and  in 
Mr.  Payne  Knight's  Analytical  Essay  on  the  Greek 
Alphabet,**  it  appears  that  the  method  of  writing  or 
graving  from  left  to  right  and  from  right  to  left  alter- 
nately, "  as  an  ox  ploughs,"  continued  after  the  adoption 
of  the  long  vowels  generaUy  supposed  to  have  been 
invented  by  Simonides,  but  prevalent  in  Asia,  it  is 
probable,  prior  to  the  time  of  that  poet.  The  upper 
inscription  contains  the  additional  characters,  although 
the  one  below  uses  only  the  alphabet  of  Cadmus  and 
Palamedes.  The  earlier  Sigean  inscription  was  written, 
it  is  thought,  six  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  the  second,  which  is  nearly  a  copy  of  the  first 
six  lines  of  the  other,  seventynseven  years  subsequently 
to  the  first.**  Phanodicus,  the  son  of  Hermocrates  of 
Proconesus,  who  gave  the  bowl  and  stand  (KPHTHPA 
AE  KAI  YnOKPHTHPION)  which  are  the  subjects  of 
the  record  to  the  Sigean  Prytaneimi,  is  supposed  by 
Chishull  to  be  the  historical  writer  of  that  name  men- 
tioned by  the  Scholiast  in  Apollonius,  and  the  same 
person  who  is  more  than  once  commended  by  Laertius 
as  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Tripod  of  the  Sage^  and 

■  Plate  II.  •»  Analytical  Essay,  p.  18. 


*  For  the  site  of  Sig^um,  see  Dr.  For  the  Sigean  inscriptions,  see  Gor- 

Foichbammei^s  Essay  on  the  Topo-  pus  Inscriptionum  Grsecarum  of  Aug. 

graphy  of  Troy,  in  Journal  of  the  Gre-  Boekh,  vol.  ii.  p.  878  et  seq.  edit. 

ographical  Society,  vol.  xii.  part  i.  1828.— [1854.] 
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concerning  Thales  and  Bias.**  Yet  this  biography,  which 
is  conjectural,  does  not  fix  the  precise  date  of  the  marble. 

The  Montagu  marble  was  in  the  wall  of  a  small 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Demetrius,  and  the  pilaster  con- 
taining the  Boustrophedon  was  in  the  same  church,  and 
served  as  a  seat.  The  pedestal,  with  the  piece  of  sculp- 
ture described  by  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,**  and  explained 
by  Dr.  Chandler,*®  was  opposite  to  the  pilaster;  but 
whether  it  is  still  left  I  know  not,  for,  the  Greeks  of 
the  village  telling  me  that  the  marbles  had  been  re- 
moved, I  did  not  enter  the  church.  Several  fragments 
still  remain  scattered  about  near  that  building,  which 
may  be  on  the  site  of  the  Athensaum.  Such  was  the 
opinion  of  the  last-mentioned  traveller,  who  adds  also, 
that  the  flat  on  which  the  village  stands  was  the  Acro- 
polis, and  that  the  ancient  town  occupied  a  slope  on  the 
descent  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Straits. 

The  village  of  Yeni-Cher,  or  Giaur-Keui,  is  inhabited 
by  Greeks  only,  some  of  whom  are  of  the  better  sort. 
They  cultivate  the  cotton-grounds  and  vineyards  on 
the  sides  of  their  hills,  and  are,  in  part,  owners  of  the 

"  Phanodicum  quod  attmet^  id  nominis  (ut  crcdiderim)  ran>  alibi  obecrra- 
turn.  Peropportane  tamen  oocuirit  apud  Scholiastem  Apollonii  Phanodicns 
lustoricus,  Deliaoomm  auctor;  idemque,  ut  videtur  a  Laortio  semel  atque 
iterum  laudatus,  tanqnam  de  tripode,  sapientis  dicto,  deque  Thalete  et  Biantc 
scriptor. 

It  is  possible  that  some  persons  not  smitten  with  the  love  of  antiquity  may 
be  surprised  that  a  treatise  of  great  learning  and  no  inconsiderable  length,  and 
so  much  and  such  repeated  attention,  have  been  bestowed  upon  a  memorial 
which,  translated  wonl  for  word  from  ChishulPs  Latin  interpretations,  is  as 
follows : — 

1. 
Of  Phanodicns  I  am  (t.  e.  the  Hennsean  statue)  the  son 
of  Hermocrates  of  Prooon- 
esus.    And  I  the  bowl,  • 

and  the  stand  of  the  bowl,  and 
the  cover,  to  the  Prytaneum 
gave  as  a  memorial,  to  the  Si- 
geans  ;  but  if  any  thing  I  should  suffer, 
to  take  care  of  me  I  will  command 
the  Sigeans.    And  he  made 
me,  ^sopus,  and  his  brothers. 

Inscriptio  Sigea»  p.  32. 
^  Letter  xliv.  p.  152,  edit.  London,  1790. 
"  Gap.  xii.  p.  36,  Travels  in  Asia  Minor. 


Of  Phanodicns 
I  am,  the  son  of  Her- 
mocrates of  Pro- 
conesus.    The  bo- 
wl, truly,  and 
the  cover  of  the  bowl, 
and  the  stand,  to 
the  Prytaneum 
gave  he, 
to  the  Sigeans. 
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flooks  of  broad-tailed  sheep  which  swarm  over  the 
neighbouring  plains.  We  found  that  several  houses 
contained  a  stock  of  wine  sufficient  to  furnish  a  consider- 
able quantity  for  the  use  of  our  ship's  company. 

The  traveller  before  quoted  out  of  Hakluyt  saw 
some  remains  on  this  spot,  as  also  did  Belon,  who  took 
them  for  the  relics  of  the  structure  consecrated  to 
Achilles.  Sandys**  talks  of  the  promontory  being 
"crowned  with  a  ruinous  city,  whose  imperfect  walls 
do  show  to  the  sea  their  antiquity."  Some  remnants 
appear  to  have  been  seen  by  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu, 
but  they  are  not  noticed,  that  I  am  aware,  by  any  sub- 
sequent traveller,  and  at  present  there  is  not  a  vestige 
of  them  to  be  found.  Whether  they  belonged  to  the 
unfinished  city  of  Gonstantine,  as  Sandys  conjectured, 
or  were  relics  of  Sig^um,  has  not  been  determined.* 
The  remains  of  Constantino's  design  were  visible  on  the 
right  hand  entering  the  Straits,  but  not,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, on  the  promontory  itself,  since  the  gates,  which 
were  conspicuously  seen  by  those  who  sailed  along  the 
coast,  were  in  the  plain  before  Ilium,  near  the  shore, 
and  above  or  beyond  the  tomb  of  Ajax."  The  same 
fatality  seemed  to  attend  the  attempt  at  fixing  the  seat 
of  empire  in  the  kingdom  of  Priam  as  we  are  told  pre- 
vented the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and 
the  perseverance  of  Constantino  was  of  little  longer 
duration  than  the  inauspicious  resolves  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  of  Augustus.  The  gates  were  all  that  was  finished 
of  the  intended  work,  and  cannot  have  left  behind  them 
relics  sufficient  to  be  called  the  ruins  of  a  city :  yet 
Kauffer,  in  his  map,  has  laid  down  "  Ville  de  Con- 
8tantin  "  on  a  site  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  answers 
better  than  Giaur-Keui  to  that  of  the  designed  capital. 

•  Page  19,  lib.  i. 

**  Karakafiiuf  d<  t6  vp6  rov  *XkLo(v  vttlov  iraph  t6v  'EXX^tnroyrop  imtp  rhv 
ASwrrof  r6ifta», — Sozom.  Eccles.  Hist  lib.  ii.  cap.  iii.  Decline  and  Fall, 
Yol.  iL  cap.  xvii.  p.  9,  4to. 

'  And  is  not  detennined  now.  Dr.  Forchbammer  speaks  with  hesitation 
oD  this  question. — [1854.] 
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Sigeum  was  built  by  Archd&anax  of  Milylene,  and, 
as  was  said,  out  of  the  ruins  of  Troy ;  a  report  which, 
although  entirely  unfounded,  was  a  proof  of  its  extreme 
antiquity.  After  a  variety  of  fortunes *^  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  people  of  Ilium,  who,  from  the  age  of  Antiochus, 
became  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Troad,  as  far 
as  Dardanus,  and  retained  it  when  Strabo  wrote.  It 
was  a  ruin  in  his  time,  and  the  walls  seen  by  modem 
travellers  can  have  no  reference  to  Sigeum.  They  may 
have  been  the  remnants  of  some  fort  or  watch-tower 
bnilt  in  a  much  later  period.' 

If  any  argument  were  wanting  to  show  that  Cape 
Janissary  is  the  Sigean  Promontory,  its  situation  oppo- 
site to  the  point  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese  might  be 
adduced  in  proof.  Near  that  point,  called  formerly 
Mastusia,  was  the  town  Eleus,  a  little  to  the  north,  on 
a  precipice  above  Eski-Kalessi,  and  a  mean  village  now 
occupies  its  site.**  The  Protesileum,  or  sacred  portion 
of  Protesilaus,  who  was  worshipped  at  Eleus,  where  he 
was  supposed  to  be  buried,  was  near  the  barrow  EUes 
Baba-Tepe,  and  the  barrow  itself  may  have  been  called 
the  tomb  of  that  hero.^    To  the  Protesileum  there  is  a 


*^  We  find  in  Strabo  that  ike  town  was  taJien  from  the  Mifylenaeans  hy 
Fbryno  the  Athenian,  and  that,  Pittacns  endeavouring  to  recover  it,  several 
battles  were  fought,  in  one  of  which  the  poet  Alcaeus  lost  his  shield.  Hero- 
dotus (lib.  v.  cap.  94,  95)  relates  that  it  was  taken  by  Pisistratus,  who  left 
his  illegitimate  son  Hegistratus  governor,  and  that  the  latter  was  unable  to 
retain  it  without  repeated  contests  with  the  Mitylenasans  of  the  neighbouring 
fortress  Achill^um.  He  makes  Alcaeus's  loss  of  his  shield  occur  in  one  of 
these  battles,  and  mentions  that  the  place  came  into  the  final  possession  of 
the  Athenians  by  the  award  of  Feriander,  the  son  of  Cypselus ;  a  circumstance 
which,  in  Strabo's  account,  happened  previously  to  tiie  time  of  Pisistratus. 
Dr.  Chandler  (cap.  xii.  p.  37,  Travels,  &c.),  to  reconcile  the  statements,  puts 
the  conquest  of  Pisistratus  after  that  of  Phryno  and  the  other  events  men- 
tioned by  the  geographer.  Chares  the  Athenian  was  governor  of  the  town 
when  Alexander  landed  in  Asia.  (Arriani,  de  Ezped.  Alex.  Ub.  1.  cap.  2, 
p.  25,  edit.  Gronov.  1714. 

"  Strab.  Ub.  xiii.  p.  595. 

8S  '£y  yhp  *E\<uovvTi  trjt  x^p<''<»^o'Ov  €0x1  nofloreo-iXcoD  rdiftos  rr  Koi  ripjfvos 
ircpl  avrhv^  Ma  hjp  xP^fiara  iroXXd. — Herod.  Hist.  lib.  ix.  p.  116. 


*  There  was,  however,  a  Sigeum  in  sub  metropoli  Cyzicena  Episcopate 
the  times  of  the  "Christian  emperors,  honors  floruit.  (ChishuL  Biga&a.  In- 
Bevixit  tamen  decalis  Christianis,  et    scriptio.  p.  2,  Lond.  1723.)— {1854.] 
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history  attaclied ;  it  was  laid  waste  and  defiled  by  Ar- 
tayct^  the  governor  of  Sestos,  to  deter  the  Greeks,  as 
he  told  Xerxes,  from  again  invading  Asia;  but  the 
Persian  was  severely  punished  for  having  revenged 
upon  the  people  of  Eleus  the  crimes  of  Agamemnon's 
army ;  for,  being  taken  by  Xanthippus  the  Athenian, 
he  was  himself  impaled  alive,^  whilst  his  son  was 
stoned  to  death  before  his  face.^  Alexander  the  Great, 
having  left  his  main  army  near  Sestos,  marched  to  the 
point  of  the  ChersonesCjOn  purpose  to  visit  the  spot, 
and  sacrificed  on  the  tomb  to  the  manes  of  the  warrior 
who  first  landed  in  Asia,  and  was  the  first  victim  of  the 
Trojan  war.^  The  barrow  is  no  longer  sheltered  by  the 
elms,  whose  ephemeral  leaves  dropped  off  every  morn- 
ing from  the  branches  looking  towards  Troy,  and  pre- 
sented a  mournful  type  of  the  premature  fate  of  the 
youthful  hero ;  but,  aJthough  nothing  but  a  bare  hillock, 
it  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to  attract  attention,  and 
still  retains  the  venerable  name  of  tomb.  Another 
smaller  mound  has  been  lately  discovered  near  EUes 
Baba-Tepe ;  but  travellers,  with  a  very  imusual  forbear- 
ance, have  not,  as  yet,  assigned  it  to  any  ancient  hero. 

Having  determined  that  the  site  of  the  Sigean  Pro- 
montory coincides  with  Oape  Janissary,  a  fact  which 
Mr.  Bryant  thought  had  been  arbitrarily  assumed,  and 
being  acquainted  with  the  point  anciently  reputed  to  be 
one  of  those  anonymous  headlands*'  which  were  boun- 
daries of  the  line  of  coast  occupied  by  the  Grecian 
ships,  we  may  expect  to  receive  some  help  in  our  future 
progress  from  the  detail  of  the  geographers.  On  the 
descent  from  Giaur-Keui  to  the  left  of  the  road  leading 

"*  Zmrra  frp^t  am^ita  Buvaa<rdX€v<rcv, — ^Herod.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  cap.  83. 

•>  Herod.  Hist.  lib.  ix.  cap.  120. 

"*  *EX$inf  dc  h  'EXcovpra,  0v€i  UparfaiXa^  cVl  r^  Td<f>t^  rov  npwrt<riKdtw, 
art  mi  Upmrto'iKaos  frp&ros  id6Kti  (k^tIpcu  h  rrfv  ^Aclav  t&p  &yM  AyofUftPovi 
cV*IXm»f  oTpartvirayrnv. — Arriani  de  Exped.  Alex.  Ub.  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  24,  edit, 
Gronov.  1714.  **  Ipse  cum  reliquis  Eleuntem  proficiscitur,  Protesilao  sacrum, 
caJQB  ibi  lepulchrum  adjesto  tumulo  legitur,"  &c.  &c.— Suppl.  in  Q.  Curt. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  iii.  p.  99,  edit.  Lugd.  Bat. 
J'^  'HZ<&of  <rTiiM  fuucp^f  ^trov  avvf€pyaBov  axpcu, — II.  S.  v.  36. 
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to  the  first  castle  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait,  called 
Koum-Kale,  in  less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  village, 
there  is  a  barrow,  which  is  not  conspicuous  from  any 
quarter,  as  it  is  attached  to  the  root  of  the  hill  above, 
and  has  also  a  tekeh,  or  dervishes'  chapel,  built  against 
its  side.  There  is  a  vineyard  hedge  round  the  bottom 
of  the  moimt,  and  the  top,  which  is  used  for  a  cemetery, 
has  on  it  some  broken  remnants  of  modem  stone-work. 
It  is  very  inferior  in  size  to  Beshik-Tepe  and  the  other 
barrows  before  mentioned,  to  which  it  does  not  bear  so 
great  a  proportion  as  the  motmt  at  Marlborough  to  that 
at  Sidbury.  To  the  east  of  this  barrow,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  in  the  road  to  Koum-E^ale,  there  is  another 
similar  mount,  but  smaller,  although  more  observable 
than  the  first.  Immediately  below  it  the  road  turns 
northwards,  and  leads  down  a  descent  into  a  sandy 
triangular  flat,  about  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  broad,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  the  town  of 
Koum-Kale.  The  approach  to  it  is  through  gardens 
and  vineyards  separated  by  low  enclosures.  On  the 
road  we  observed  some  singular  constructions  for  forcing 
water.  The  stream  from  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  Giaur-Keui  is  conveyed  in  an  earthen  pipe, 
which  is  carried  over  several  pieces  of  wall,  perhaps 
twenty  feet  high,  about  three  hundred  paces  from  each 
other,  across  the  flat  to  the  reservoirs  and  fountains  in 
the  town  and  castle.  The  source  is  considerably  above 
the  level  of  Koum-Kale,  so  that  the  Turks,  by  this  con- 
trivance, show  their  perfect  ignorance  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  hydraulics,  and  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  enemy 
to  cut  oflF  their  supply  at  once,  by  knocking  down  one 
of  these  walls. 

The  town  of  Koum-Kale  is  exceedingly  clean  and 
well-built,  with  one  wide  street,  containing  several  neat 
shops  and  coffee-houses.  It  has  two  mosks,  whose 
white  minarets  are  seen  at  some  distance  from  the 
inland   villages   and  from  the   sea.      The   number  of 
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inhabitants  may  be  about  six  hundred,  chiefly  the 
families  of  the  Turks  who  garrison  the  fortress.  The 
castle,  built  by  Sultan  Solyman,  in  the  year  1659,  is 
ill-constructed,  being  a  hollow  square  of  massive  walls, 
with  towers  at  the  angles,  protected  at  the  back  by  a 
single  moat.  The  battery  ranges  along  the  northern 
and  western  walls,  and  the  embrasures,  with  the 
mouths  of  their  enormous  cannons,  look  like  the 
entrances  of  small  caverns  to  those  sailing  through  the 
straits. 

The  eastern  bank  of  the  neck  of  land  on  which 
Koum-Kale  is  built  is  a  bay  or  marsh,  bounded  on  the 
other  side  by  another  flat  sandy  projection.  It  is  about 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and,  being  extremely  shallow,  is 
covered  in  part  with  high  reeds.  It  may  be  called  the 
mouth  of  the  Mendere,  for  into  it  that  river  discharges 
itself  under  a  wooden  bridge  three  hundred  feet  long,  a 
mile  above  the  town.  A  yellow  tinge,  similar  to  that 
observable  at  the  mouth  of  all  streams  which  deposit 
sand-banks,  spreads  in  a  circular  line  beyond  the  point, 
into  the  waters  of  the  strait.  The  banks  of  the  river, 
near  its  mouth,  are  adorned  with  frequent  clumps  of 
garden  and  forest  trees.  A  little  above  the  bridge 
there  is  a  low  barrow,  enclosed  in  a  Turkish  cemetery, 
and  shaded  by  poplars  and  cypresses. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Mendere  is  an  extensive 
plain  (Pococke  calls  it  two  miles  broad  and  four  long),^ 
well  cultivated  in  some  parts,  but  in  others  a  black 
swamp,  and  near  the  shore  a  sandy  marsh.  It  is  so  in- 
tersected with  dykes,  that  on  passing  it  on  our  route  to 
the  Dardanelles  we  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
the  assistance  of  a  peasant  who  was  working  in  the 
corn-fields.  A  broad  ditch  stream,  which  is  lost  in  the 
marshes,  flows  from  the  east,  in  a  line  nearly  parallel 
with  the  strait,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
It  is  called  the  Thymbrek.     Koum-Keui  is  a  village,  a 

"  Obaervations  on  ARia  Minor,  p.  105. 
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mile  and  a  half  from  the  bridge,  between  the  Mendere 
and  the  Thymbrek.  The  coast  is  stiU  flat  and  sandy 
for  two  miles  to  the  east  of  Koum-Kale,  as  far  as  a  pro- 
jecting point  of  land,  where  the  ground  becomes  high 
and  rocky.  On  the  slope  of  this  point  is  a  barrow 
called  In-Tepe  Gheulu,  "the  barrow  of  the  marsh." 
A  neck  of  sand  divides  the  coast  between  In-Tepe  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Mendere  into  two  bays ;  the  higher 
one  of  which,  near  the  barrow,  is  at  the  bottom  almost 
choked  with  reeds,  and  is  called  Elaranlik-Liman,  "  the 
shut  port."  Into  this  basin  there  runs  a  deep  brook, 
Gheulu-Su,  "  the  water  of  the  marsh."  A  little  above 
In-Tepe  the  road  to  the  Dardanelles  winds  round  the 
foot  of  some  low  hills,  which  project  from  the  east  into 
the  great  plain  of  Koum-Keui,  having  the  shore  on  the 
north,  and  on  their  southern  declivity  the  beautiful 
valley  of  Thymbrek-Dere,  so  called  from  the  stream 
that  runs  through  its  whole  length.  The  southern 
bank  of  the  valley  is  formed  by  another  root  of  the 
mountains,  which  spread  in  successive  chains  from 
the  south-east  to  the  north-west  over  the  whole  of 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  Troad.  On  this  root  is 
the  village  of  Tchiblak,  and  at  the'  extremity  of  it  is 
a  barrow.  About  four  miles  in  the  valley  of  Thymbrek, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  village  Hallil- 
EUy,  and  two  miles  higher  up  another  village,  Thym- 
brek-Keui. 

The  course  of  the  Mendere  from  the  bridge  is  for 
two  miles  in  nearly  a  straight  line  to  the  south,  through 
a  vale,  bleak  and  uncultivated  to  the  west,  under  the 
hill  of  Giaur-Keui,  but  divided  into  green  pastures  and 
corn-fields  on  the  side  towards  the  plain  of  Koum-Keui. 
The  banks  are  high  and  sandy,  but  the  depth  of  water 
in  the  channel  varies  with  the  season.  We  crossed  at 
a  ford  a  mile  above  the  bridge,  resorted  to  by  the 
peasants  of  Giaur-Keui  in  their  way  to  Koum-Keui 
and  the  villages  to  the  south,  and,  in  the  month  of 
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April,  fonnd  the  stream  as  higb  as  the  saddle-girths. 
Two  miles  from  the  bridge  a  small  rivulet,  nmning  in 
a  channel  which  has  once  been  supplied  with  more 
copious  waters,  flows  into  the  Mendere  from  the  south. 
A  moimt  of  some  dimensions  is  close  to  the  junction  of, 
and  between,  the  streams,  near  two  piers  of  a  fallen 
bridge  crossing  the  rivulet.  Some  carved  stones,  and 
two  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  order,  were  found  on  this 
monnt  by  the  author  of  the  *  Topography  of  Troy.'  A 
qnarter  of  a  mile  farther,  the  rivulet,  creeping  through 
sedges,  winds  round  a  low  long  eminence,  which,  being 
nearly  surrounded  by  a  tract  of  marsh-land,  is  ap- 
proachable only  over  a  stony  ridge  stretching  towards 
it  from  the  south.  From  the  great  barrow,  opposite  to 
which  our  frigate  was  anchored,  to  the  marsh,  is  a  walk 
of  half  an  hour,  the  whole  way  on  a  descent  over  com- 
fields  and  heathy  lands.  The  marsh  runs  to  the  south- 
south-east,  on  both  sides  of  the  rivulet,  for  a  mile  and  a 
half,  then  turns  off  to  the  east,  and,  with  a  few  intervals 
of  meadow-land,  covers  an  expanse  of  flat  country  seven 
or  eight  miles  in  length,  and  two  or  three  in  breadth, 
spreading  itself  over  the  southern  portion  of  the  plain 
between  the  Mendere  and  the  rivulet.  It  is  in  many 
parts  choked  up  with  tall  reeds,  the  covert  of  innu- 
merable flocks  of  wild  fowl  of  every  description.  From 
the  turn  of  the  marsh  to  the  east,  the  rivulet  may  be 
called  its  boundary,  although  there  are  here  and  there 
some  tracts  of  cultivated  land  betweetf  the  morass  and 
the  banks  of  the  stream.  Immediately  from  that  angle 
commences  the  new  cut,  which  has  diverted  some  of  the 
water  from  its  former  channel,  and  has  served  also 
partially  to  drain  the  marsh.  It  is  deep,  like  a  mill- 
conrse,  but  in  no  part  more  than  fifteen  feet  broad.  It 
nms  in  a  south-south-westerly  direction,  and  in  some- 
thing more  than  three  miles  joins  the  rivulet  conjectured 
to  be  the  navigable  Scamander  of  Pliny.  Beyond  this 
canal  to  the  east  there  is  a  succession  of  low  eminences, 

VOL.  IL  I 
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and  the  country  is  covered  with  brown  heath  and 
stunted  bushes,  except  in  some  few  cultivated  spots. 
On  a  slope  above  the  commencement  of  the  new  channel 
is  the  village  of  Erkessi-Keui,  or,  as  it  is  more  usually 
called,  Pasha-Chiflik,  from  a  country-house  in  that 
quarter  built  by  the  famous  Hassan  Capudan  Pasha, 
who  either  originally  formed,  or  deepened  and  widened, 
the  artificial  cut.  A  mile  to  the  south  of  Pasha-Chiflik, 
and,  as  I  found  by  frequent  walks,  about  six  from  the 
barrow  opposite  to  our  station,  and  three  from  the 
mouth  of  the  new  channel,  is  the  great  barrow,  called, 
from  a  neighbouring  village,  Udjek-Tepe,  which  towers 
above  all  the  surrounding  eminences,  and  from  the 
summit  of  which  there  is  a  complete  view  of  the  whole 
plain  of  the  Mendere,  and  of  that  which  slopes  down  to 
the  flat  sandy  shores  in  front  of  the  island  of  Tenedos. 
Udjek-Tepe  is  as  large  as  the  barrow  at  Sidbury,  but, 
from  being  placed  in  the  midst  and  on  the  sumroit  of 
some  gradually-rising  ground,  is  much  more  conspicuous 
than  that  mount.  It  is  in  shape  a  peaked  cone,  and 
has  a  few  bushes  on  its  sides,  but  is  bare  on  the  top. 
The  road  to  Alexandria  Troas  passes  near  it  on  the 
right, 

Bos-Keui  is  a  village  on  the  same  line  of  low  hills, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  eastnsouth-east  of  Udjek-Tepe. 
From  the  barrow  to  the  sources  of  the  rivulet,  near  the 
far-famed  Bumarbashi,  is  a  walk  of  two  hours,  over 
hilly  uneven  grftund,  in  a  direction  nearly  due  east.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  mention  here,  although  with  some 
anticipation  of  a  future  topic,  that  this  line  of  low  hills, 
whose  extremity  reaches  to  the  angle  formed  by  the 
new  and  old  channel  of  the  Burnarbashi  rivulet,  is  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Mendere, 
and  has  been  thought,  as  may  hereafter  appear  erro- 
neously, to  be  that  elbow  of  high  land  (ayicwp)  which 
Strabo  mentions  as  stretching  from  the  roots  of  Mount 
Ida  towards  the  Sigean  Promontory.      Were  it  con- 
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tmued,  it  would  reach  rather  to  Yeni-Kem  than  to  Cape 
Janifisary. 

flaying  traced  the  course  of  the  Burnarbashi  rivulet 
to  itfi  spring,  let  us  follow  the  Mendere  upwards,  from 
its  junction  with  that  stream.  It  turns  off  at  first  a 
little  to  the  east.  Its  southern  bank  for  a  mile  and  a 
half  is  an  open  flat  of  greensward,  interspersed  with 
a  few  bushes,  and  to  the  north  the  land  is  cultivated 
and  partly  enclosed.  Two  miles  above  the  junction  a 
streamlet  from  the  eastward  falls  into  the  river,  near 
a  villa^  called  Callifatli,  which  lies  south  of  Koum- 
Keui,  on  the  road  from  the  castle  to  Burnarbashi.  The 
vale  through  which  runs  the  CaUifatli  rivulet  is  the 
next  in  succession  to  that  of  Thymbrek-Dere,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  low  eminences  of  Tchiblak. 
In  the  direction  from  this  last  village  to  Callifatli  is  a 
harrow,  from  which  there  is  a  line  of  elevated  ground 
projecting  towards  the  west-south-west  into  the  plain 
of  Koum-Keui.  East-south-east,  a  mile  from  Callifatli, 
is  another  low  barrow,  and  a  third  chain  of  low  woody 
hills  bounds  the  valley  of  Callifatli  to  the  south,  ap- 
proaching near  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  succeeding 
valley  is  watered  by  a  rivulet  which  runs  from  the 
hills  near  the  village  of  At^che-Keui,  three  miles  to  the 
east  of  the  Mendere.  Between  the  village  and  the 
river,  but  nearer  the  latter,  is  a  large  irregularly- 
shaped  mount,  and  near  this  a  ford  crosses  the  river  to 
Burnarbashi,  which  is  a  mile  distant  on  an  eminence 
at  the  head,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  plain  of  the  marsh. 
The  river  from  this  point  to  Callifatli  flows  through 
a  highly  cultivated  country,  forming  woody  aits,  now 
concealed  amidst  groves  of  cornel  and  wild-almond 
trees,  and  now  glittering  through  open  tracts  of  corn- 
lands.  I  traced  all  its  windings,  startling  young  broods 
of  wild  ducks  and  flocks  of  turtle-doves  out  of  every 
hrake,  from  the  vicinity  of  Burnarbashi  to  where  the 
path  led  me  across  the  plain  and  the  rivulet  towards  the 

I  2 
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frigate,  and  found  I  had  walked  for  thriee  lionrs  ;  but 
the  direct  road,  even  to  Callifatli,  is  not,  I  should  think, 
more  than  seven  miles. 

Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  than  our  frequent 
rambles  along  the  banks  of  this  beautiful  stream.  The 
peasants  of  the  numerous  villages,  whom  we  frequently 
encoimtered  ploughing  with  their  buffaloes,  or  driving 
their  creaking  wicker  cars  laden  with  faggots  from  the 
mountains,  whether  Greeks  or  Turks,  showed  no  incli- 
nation to  interrupt  our  pursuits.  The  whole  region 
was,  in  a  manner,  in  possession  of  the  Salsette's  crew, 
parties  of  whom,  in  their  white  summer  dresses,  might 
be  seen  scattered  over  the  plain  collecting  the  tortoises 
which  swarm  on  the  sides  of  the  rivulets,  and  are  found 
under  every  furze-bush.* 

•  By  far  the  most  accurate  acoonnt  — Observations  on  the  Topography  of 

that  I  have  seen  of  the  plain  of  the  Troy,  by  Dr.  P.  W.  Forchhainmer. 

Mendere  and  the  oontlguous  region  is  To  illustrate  a  map  of  the  plain  of 

to  be  found  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  Troy,  made  by  Mr.  T.  A.  B.  Spratt, 

the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  pub-  Mate,    under  the    direction  of    Mr. 

lished  in  1842.    The  paper  is  entitled  Thomas  Evans,  Lieut.,  R.N.--[1854.] 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX, 

Barrows  —  Short  account  of  those  ancient  mounts  —  Prohably  not  all  of  them 
actual  sepulchres  —  Barrows  of  Celtic  or  Scythian  origin  —  As  well  in 
Fbiygia  as  in  Britain — The  Phrygian  harrows  appropriated  by  the  Greeks 

—  Barrow-burial  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  but  not  prevalent  in  the  later 
periods  of  their  history  —  The  present  barrows  of  the  Troad  —  Liman-Tepc, 
Stamboul-Douk,  Beshik-Tepe,  Udjek-Tepe,  &c.,  not  mentioned  in  Strabo— 
Supposed  tomb  of  Achilles  —  Account  of  its  excavation  by  De  Choiseul 
Gou£5er  —  Absolute  uncertainty  respecting  the  real  monument —  Arbitrary 
adoption  of  names  for  the  other  bairows  —  In-Tepe  possibly  the  Maat^um 

—  Rhoetean  Promontory. 

It  must  have  been  observed  that  frequent  mention  has 
been  made  of  barrows  on  the  coast  and  in  the  plains  of 
Phrygia.  The  precise  origin  of  these  singular  mounds 
has  never  been  determined ;  for,  whilst  some  have  sup- 
posed that  all  of  them  are  specimens  of  the  most  ancient 
kind  of  sepulchre,  there  are  others  who  think  that  they 
may  have  been  raised  on  other  occasions,  and  are  not 
to  be  invariably  regarded  as  memorials  of  the  dead.*  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  proceeding  too  far  to  suppose  every 
artificial  heap  of  earth,  even  when  found  in  countries 
where  such  tombs  abound,  and  although  generally  con- 
sidered an  ancient  tomb,  to  be  an  actual  sepulchre. 
Mounts  were  raised  by  the  Egyptians  sometimes  to 
support  a  sacred  building,  and  sometimes  to  serve, 
without  any  superstructure,  as  objects  of  veneration. 
In  this  manner  hills  were  accounted  holy  by  the  ancient 

*  Dr.  Borlase,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  p.  211,  edit  2nd  (quoted  in 
^kheVt  Notes  on  Le  Chevalier),  finds  fault  with  tbe  appellation,  which,  being 
tuoally  harrow,  and  not,  as  in  ComwaU,  burrow,  gives,  as  he  conceives,  too 
great  a  latitude  to  that  which  should  always  signify  a  sepulchre.  It  is 
pmble,  however,  that  our  word  is  not  derived  from  the  Saxon  byrig,  to 
"'uy,  but  beorg,  or  beorh,  signifjing  "  oppidum,"  a  fortress  or  Uttle  hill, 
^hich  is  pronounced  gutturalTy,  like  beroh,  and  (as  talch  is  changed  into 
tallow)  becomes,  in  English,  barrow.  See  note  to  page  20  of  the  Introduction 
to  Sir  R.  Hoare'e  *  Ancient  Wiltshire,'  where  both  roots  seem  to  be  admitted. 
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Persians,  as  they  are  by  the  modem  Japanese;  and 
amongst  the  Jews,  temples  or  other  places  of  worship 
were,  from  the  practice  of  the  idolaters,  denominated 
High  Places.*  From  the  hillocks  of  the  Egyptians, 
Taphos,  one  of  the  Greek  words  signifying  a  tomb,  may 
be  derived,"  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  many  of  these  were  in  truth  the  tombs  of  their 
princes,  and  perhaps  the  archetypes  of  their  pyramids, 
and  that  the  worship  of  the  dead  was  the  origin  of  the 
sanctity  attached  to  their  supposed  sepulchres. 

In  flat  countries  a  mount  was  raised,  but,  in  other 
situations,  either  the  foot  or  the  summit  of  a  natural 
eminence  was  selected  for  the  place  of  burial.  We 
have  the  testimony  of  Homer  himself  to  prove  that 
hills,  the  Elize  of  which  precluded  almost  the  possibility 
of  their  being  artificial,  were  called  tombs.  This  was 
the  case  with  Batieia,  named  by  the  Iromortals,  or,  in 
early  ageSj  the  tomb  of  Myrinna,*  where  the  Trojan 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men  was  drawn  out  in  battle 
array,  which  could  not  have  been  effected  even  if  the 
hill  had  been  equal  in  size  to  the  tomb  of  Ninus,  the 
largest  barrow  in  the  world.'  King  Dercennus  was 
buried  under  a  hill,'  and  Cinethes,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  jEneas,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  on  the 
shores  of  Peloponnesus.'^     The  prevalence  of  the  super- 

'  Sir  R.  Hoore's  Ancient  Wiltahire,  pp.  80,  81. 

■  Bryant's  Mythology,  vol.  i.  p.  449.  Leas  curions  etymologists  may  be 
contented  with  the  derivation  from  hrxfioy,  the  aor.  sec.  indie,  of  &dnr»y 
sepelio. 

*  II.  B.  V.  811.  See  the  Scholiast  to  verse  403,  and  Camerarins,  who  giro 
an  easier  explanation  of  the  double  appellations  in  Homer  than  either  Eusta- 
thius  or  Dr.  Clarke.  The  second  names  of  inanimate  objects,  it  should  be 
observed,  are  not  to  be  confonnded  (although  the  annotators  have  not  re> 
marked  the  difference)  with  those  of  men  derived  from  any  exploit,  of  which 
Homer  gives  an  example  in  Astyanax,  the  agnomen  of  Hector's  son 
Scamander — 

oios  yko  ^pvcro^lXiojr'£Kra>p. — II.  vi.  V.  403, 

*  It  was  nine  stadia  (more  than  a  mile)  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  ten 
stadia  in  breadth,  and  was  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Diodonis,  who  says  of  it, 
Thv  de  Ntifov  ^  ^ffxipofus  €$a^tv  ty  roif  fiaaiKeioif  koi  Korta-Ktwurty  or*  airr^ 
X^V^  vafifUytStSy  aS  r6  fUv  vyjtog  iwia  ^v  <7Tad/o»y,  r6  dc  €Vpos  &s  ^^<riv 
Krrjalas  «€#ca.— Lib.  i.  p.  67,  edit.  Steph.  1714. 

«  Virg.  iEn.  xi.  860.  '  Dion.  Halic.  lib.  i.  cap.  42. 
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stition  above  alluded  to,  which  has  been  .denominated 
hero-worship,  although  it  may  militate  against  Mr. 
Bryant's  general  assertion  that  all  ancient  barrows 
were  not  sepulchral,  and  may  induce  us  to  think  that,  if 
they  were  not  really  tombs,  they  were  at  least  supposed 
to  be  80,  may  yet  serve  to  convmce  us  that  many  of 
these  mounts,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  did  not 
actually  contain  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  In  proof  of 
this,  it  is  observed  by  the  above  author  that  the  tombs 
shown  in  Greece  "  were  some  of  them  those  of  gods 
themselves;'*"  and  Dr.  Borlase  has  remarked  that 
ancient  writers  use  that  word  for  a  temple,  which  sig- 
lufied  properly  a  sepulchre.'  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  monumental  hillocks  in  our  own  country.  The 
barrow  on  Cotley  Hill,  and  that  in  Elder  Valley,  in 
Wiltshire,  on  being  excavated,  discovered  no  signs  of 
an  interment^  although  there  were  sufficient  proofe  to 
show  that  they  had  been  devoted  to  religious  purposes ; 
and  the  black  earth  generally  found  on  digging  into 
these  eminences,  which  was  once  thought  a  decomposi- 
tion of  carcases,  has  been  pronounced  by  competent 
judges  to  be  nothing  but  vegetable  matter.^® 

It  would  not,  indeed,  be  saying  too  much  to  affirm 
that  the  same  judgment  which  we  form  of  the  barrows 
in  our  own  country  may  be  applied  to  those  found  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  in  Tartary,  and  in  whatever  part  of 
the  world  was  at  any  time  peopled  by  the  Celtic  race  of 
nmnkind.  The  Nomades  or  the  Scythians  of  the  early 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  Celto-Scythaa  of  later 
periods,  have  been  recognised  in  every  region  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  were  discovered  under  different  denomi- 
nations in  Britain,  in  Germany,  and  in  Gaul."    Not 

J  0]wnration8  on  a  Treatise,  pp.  44,  45. 

*  Tv/i/3o«,  Lyooph.  Gaaaand.  ver.  613  ;  "  tumnlum  antiques  Cereria,"  Virg. 
^  ii.  742 ;  Antiquities  of  CornwaU,  p.  222  ;  Deacript.  of  the  Plain  of  IVoy, 

^  5)66  Sir  R.  Hoare's  Wiltshire,  vol.  i.  pp.  71,  82,  92. 
'^  See  the  authorities  on  this  head  oollected  in  Sir  R.  Hoare's  Ancient 
willshine,  Introd.  pp.  8,  9,  &c. 
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only  the  maigiers,  but  the  name  of  Scythians,  was  found 
in  the  age  of  Pliny  amongst  the  Sarmatians  and  Ger- 
mans," who  supplied  the  first  population  of  our  island ; 
and  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  beholding  vestiges  of 
the  same  customs  on  the  downs  of  Wiltshire  and  the 
plains  of  Troy.  The  Thracians  and  Mysians  of  Homer, 
as  well  as  the  Hippomolgi,  Galactophagi,  and  Abii, 
may  be  said  to  be  of  Scythian  origin,  and  tribes  of  that 
wandering  people  were  mixed  with  the  nations  south 
of  the  Ister  in  the  time  of  Augustus.^^  The  Thracians 
of  Herodotus  have  many  points  of  resemblance  with  the 
Scythians  of  that  historian,  amongst  which  may  be 
remarked  the  practice  of  barrow-burial.  The  latter 
nation  constructed  earthen  sepulchres  of  an  enormous 
size  over  their  kings ; "  and  the  Thracians,  after  burning 
or  interring  their  corpses,  heaped  a  mount  over  them, 
and  performed  funeral  games : "  it  appears  also  that 
they  sacrificed  victims  of  all  kinds  at  the  funerals  of 
their  chief  men."  Now  the  early  inhabitants  of  Phryg^a 
were  from  Thrace ;  and  Strabo  asserts  that  many  Trojan 
names  were  Thracian  :  they  were,  therefore,  a  Scythian 
people,  and  may  have  constructed  the  barrows  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Hellespont  previously  to  the  Homeric 
era.  It  is  not  getting  over  a  single  step  to  say  that 
these  monuments  are  Phrygian,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Bryant 
asserted,  Thracian ;  since  the  Phrygians  are  allowed  to 
have  been  originally  from  Thrace. 

A  gentleman,  more  practically  acquainted  with  the 
subject  of  barrows  than  any  other  inquirer,  no  sooner 
saw  the  first  description  and  representation  of  the  tumuli 


"  "  Scytharum  nomen  usqueqnaqae  traziBit  in  Sarmataa  atque  Germanos." 
—Hist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  12,  p.  69,  edit.  Paris,  mdxxxu. 

"  Strab.  lib.  vii.  p.  296. 

**  TaOra  dc  mHTjcairrcs  ^ovo-c  jrayrtg  x&fia  fieya,  (&fuXX£($/x€VOi,  Kal  frpoOvfuo- 
fi€voi  m  fUyuTTov  iroi^o-ai. — Herod.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  71,  p.  261,  edit.  Ediub. 
1806. 

**  *Efr€ira  bt  Oawrovtri  Kceraxav<ravT^i^  if  aXXox  yfj  Kp{nft(urr€s  X^f^  ^*  x**"^^* i 
ayiava  rt^cttr*  vavroiov, — Herod,  lib.  v.  cap.  8,  &c. 

^"  Uayroia  a^fM^can-ti  Ipifia, — Ibid. 
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on  the  plain  of  Troy,  than  he  pronounced  that  they  were 
exactly  fiimilar  to  those  seen  in  Great  Britain  ;  that 
they  were  the  tomhs  of  the  Celts  of  Thrace,  and  of  a 
date  prior  to  that  assigned  to  the  Trojan  war.  He  was 
not  at  all  aware  that  Mr.  Bryant  had  made  a  precisely 
similar  remark,  but  came  to  the  same  conclusion  by 
actual  observation  which  that  learned  person  had 
derived  from  his  books."  Repeated  experiments  have 
proved  that  the  English  barrows  are  of  the  most  remote 
antiquity;  for  frequently,  after  finding  a  Roman  or 
Saxon  burial  near  the  summit  of  the  mount,  the  exca- 
vators have  arrived  at  the  original  British  interment  in 
the  ciflt  on  the  floor  of  the  tomb ;  and  in  the  very  old 
British  sepulchres,  stags'  horns,  and  bones  of  various 
animals,  have  been  often  found,  together  with  other 
vestiges  of  the  Celtic  practice  of  sacrificing,  before  re- 
marked in  the  Thraco-Scythians/® 

The  Phrygian  barrows  were  most  probably  then,  as 
Mr.  Bryant  has  observed,  appropriated  by  the  Greeks 
to  people  of  their  own  nation,  just  as  fancy  directed.  It 
was  the  common  custom  for  those  amongst  them  who 
pretended  that  their  ancestors  had  received  the  benefits, 
or  witnessed  the  exploits  of  an  hero,  to  show  his  tomb 
as  the  best  memorial  to  keep  alive  their  gratitude.  This 
remark,  by  which  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus"  accounted 
for  finding  several  tombs  of  .^neas,  should  make  us 
hesitate  to  decide  any  ancient  facts  by  the  appearance 
of  these  tumuli :  and  it  may  be  observed  that,  when 
Virgil  described  the  spots  where  the  trumpeter  and  the 

"  The  late  Mr.  Cuimington,  of  Heytesbury,  Wilts,  stated  this  opinion  in 
prcaenoe  orB.  A.  Lambert,  Esq.,  F.K.S.,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the 
anecdote. 

*  Amongst  other  curious  articles  (some  of  which,  although  ancient  British, 
are  Terv  similar  to  the  trinkets  found  in  the  tombs  in  Gh-eece)  there  was  dis- 
covered in  a  barrow  in  Wiltshire  a  piece  of  woven  cloth,  the  web  very  coarse, 
but  exactly  the  same  as  that  for  the  invention  of  which  a  patent  has  lately 
been  obtained :  so  that  what  Horace  said  of  words,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Pisoe, 
may  be  applied  to  the  arts — 

"  Multa  renasoentur  qua;  jam  cecidere  .  .  ." 

••  lib.  i.  cap.  46. 
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nurse  of  .^neas  had  been  buried,  it  was  not  from  the 
supposition  that  their  bones  were  actually  deposited  in 
Italy,  but  only  to  introduce  a  popular  superstition  into 
his  poem.  Yet  why  should  we  not  look  for  the  ashes 
of  Cajeta  and  Misenus,  as  well  as  for  those  of  AchiDes 
and  Ajax  ?  Mr.  Bryant's  opinion  respecting  the  Thrar 
cian,  or  (as  I  have  ventured  to  call  it)  the  Scythian 
origin  of  the  Phrygian  barrows,  would  have  been  much 
strengthened,  if  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing, 
with  myself,  that  these  artificial  hills  abound  on  the 
European  side  of  the  strait,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gallipoli,  where  two  hundred  years  ago  a  superstition 
prevailed  that  they  were  the  sepulchres  of  Thracian 
kings  ;**  and  his  argument  may,  perhaps,  receive  some 
little  accession  by  the  remark,  that  one  of  the  words 
used  by  Homer  to  signify  a  barrow  appears  altogether 
of  Celtic  origin ;  so  that  the  poet,  in  celebrating  the 
great  and  supereminent  tomb  of  Achilles,*^  did  not  even 
change  the  name  of  that  monument,  which  long  before 
the  days  of  his  hero  may  have  been  the  sepulchre  of 
some  Scythian  warrior.  Tumba  is  the  Celtic  root; 
hence  the  tombeau  of  the  French,  and  the  tomb  of  the 
English,**  whose  churchyards  still  display  a  specimen 
of  the  same  humble  sepulchre  which  contented  their 
ancestors. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  indeed,  that  the  Greeks  adopted 
the  same  method  of  denoting  the  site  of  their  primitive 
under-ground  graves  {lyKoyada).  Not  to  mention  the 
Xvrri  rycua^  the  heaped  earth  of  Homer,  their  sign 
{(rijfui),  burial-place  (Ta({>09)^  and  monument  (jiyifpua), 
were  raised  mounts.  The  sign  of  Hecuba  {tcvpo^  <riffjui) 
is  a  barrow,  still  seen  on  the  shore  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese.  The  burial-place  of  the  Athenians  was  a 
mount,  since  that,  or  the  similar  tomb  of  some  of  the 


*  Sandys,  A  Relation  of  a  Journey,  &c.,  lib.  i.  p.  26,  edit.  Lond.  1627. 

**  Mtyav  Koi  cifivfwva  rvfi^v. — Odyss.  Q.  80. 

•*  Introduction  to  Sir  R.  Uoare's  Ancient  Wiltshire,  note  J,  p.  20. 
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heroes  who  conquered  with  Miltiades,  is  at  this  day 
visible  on  the  plain  of  Marathon  ;*'  and  the  monument 
of  Panthea  and  Abradates**  was  a  hillock,  for  it  was 
heaped  up.^  The  custom,  however,  of  raising  a  mount 
only  does  not  appear  to  have  generally  obtained  after 
the  early  periods  of  Grecian  history.  On  the  Mara- 
thonian  barrow,  and  that  of  Panthea,  there  were  in- 
scribed stelsB ;  and  even  in  Homer's  time  that  refinement 
had  begun  to  prevail,  for  the  horses  of  Achilles,  when 
they  wept  for  the  death  of  Patroclus,  stood  fixed  to  the 
spot,  like  a  pillar  on  a  tomb.^  The  Scythians  raised  no 
other  memorials  of  their  dead  in  the  vast  plains  on 
which  they  settled  their  temporary  dwellings;**  but 
these  monuments  were  too  bulky  for  the  precincts  of 
cities,  and,  with  the  civilized  Greeks,  the  very  large 
mount  was  the  sepulchre  of  those  only  who  were  slain 
in  battle,  and  were  buried  where  they  fell,  or  of  such  as 
died  on  a  military  expedition,  as  was  the  case  with  De- 
meratus  the  Corinthian,  to  whose  memory  the  army  of 
Alexander  heaped  up  an  earthen  cenotaph  eighty  cubits 
high."  Although  earthen  substructures  were  used  in 
the  time  of  Demetrius   Phalereus,"  and  probably  in 

•  To^off  Koi  €P  T#  ircdi^  'A^MuW  fWiV.—Paus.  Attic,  p.  60. 
**  Cyrop.  lib.  vii.  cap.  11,  t6  funjfui  vrnpiAtytBts  ixinrBri. 

•  *OpB^  X&fi  'AviXXcttw  rdihou  (Eurip.  Hecub.  v.  226),  'Yntpff  M  tnj/jta 
X^€fr6ai  ( ApoU.  Rhoa.  Argon,  lio.  iii.  v.  203),  as  well  as  many  other  passages, 
mi^t  be  addnoMl  in  proof  that  the  early  Greek  monument  was  a  heap  of  earth. 

^Iliad.  P.  ▼.  434.  -^- 

^  It  seems  likely  that  at  the  time  the  English  barrows  were  oonstnicted^ 
not  only  those  who  died  in  battle,  but  eveiy  person  of  distinction,  was  buri^ 
onder  one  of  these  conspicuous  mounts,  some  of  which  appear  to  have  been 
famUy  mausolea,  as  they  contain  several  skeletons  of  both  sexes  ranged  in 
order.  The  weapons  fre(]^uently  found  in  the  tombs  may  not  have  pointed 
out  that  the  deceased  died  in  battle,  but  only  have  shown  what  was  the 
profession,  or  perhaps  the  sex,  of  the  corpse,  at  a  time  when  all  men  wore 
anna.  None  of  the  barrows  in  England  appear  to  have  been  raised  pro- 
miscuously over  the  soldiers  slain  in  battle ;  but  sonie  of  those  opened  in 
America  have  been  found  to  contain  as  many  as  a  thousand  skeletons.— ^See 
Jefferson's  State  of  Virginia,  p.  174,  quoted  in  Dalzel's  note  to  p.  88,  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  and  in  the  Encyclop.  Brit,  article  Barrow. 

■  Koi  Tail>o»  Ixwcrcy  6  trrparbs  hr  avr^  rj  ircpificr/)^  ueyov,  vyjtog  ti  mjx&v 
«Jy^ieoKra.— Plut.  in  Vit.  Alex.  p.  696,  Op.  Cm.  edit.  Paris,  1624. 

•  Sepulchris  autem  novis  finivit  modum,  nam  8uj)er  terrce  tumtdum  noluit 
i\md  statui  nisi  columellam,  &c. — Cicer.  de  Lcgib.  lib.  ii.  cap.  26. 
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much  later  periods,  yet  the  monuments,  of  which  such 
frequent  mention  is  made  in  Pausanias,  are  generally 
understood  to  have  been  of  polished  stone.^  The  old 
appellation  of  the  Greek  sepulchres  became  almost  ob- 
solete, and  we  may  collect  from  a  passage  in  Cicero, 
either  that  its  meaning  was  in  his  time  not  distinctly 
understood,  or  that  there  was  some  difficulty  in  giving 
a  precise  translation  of  it  in  the  Latin  language.^^  Ex- 
cept at  Marathon,  and  the  hillocks  near  Phalerum,  I  do 
not  recollect  to  have  seen  any  barrows  in  Greece  con- 
jectured to  be  sepulchral.* 

After  this  general  view  of  the  subject,  and  of  the 
probable  history  of  any  monumental  mounts,  however 
ancient,  which  may  be  seen  in  these  parts  of  the  world, 
we  may  proceed  to  examine  the  particular  specimens  of 
the  supposed  tombs  which  are  found  on  the  shore  of  the 
plain,  and  in  the  plain  itself,  watered  by  the  Mendere. 
It  may  have  been  observed  that  they  still  bear  the  name 
of  tomb,  for  the  Turkish  Tepe  is  reasonably  supposed  a 
derivation  from  the  Greek  Taphos.  The  largest  of  the 
Tepes  already  noticed  is  Stamboul-Douk,  the  next  Li- 
man-Tepe,  the  third  Udjek-Tepe ;  the  fourth  and  fifth, 
Beshik-Tepe  and  the  barrow  next  to  Cape  Janissary, 
are  of  nearly  an  equal  size.  The  whole  of  these  are  of 
such  dimensions  that  they  might  be,  by  those  who  are 
unused  to  such  appearances,  considered  natural  emi- 
nences, and  the  two  last  are, so  situated  on  the  summits 
of  rising  ground  as  to  make  it  doubtful  where  the  arti- 

*  Tv/ii/3off  f €<rrov  \i6ov — Tdfl>og  ^ttrros.  ' 

'*  Poenaque  est,  si  quis  bustum  (nam  id  puto  appellari  rvfifiop)  out  monti^ 
mentum,  inquit,  aut  columnam  violaverit,  d^'ecerit,  fregerit. — De  Legib. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  26. 


■  Colonel  Leake  says  that  he  ob-  the  mounds  erected  as  a  basis   for 

served  them  "  near  the  sites  of  Thessa-  Mahometan  standards  have  no  resem- 

lonica,  Pella,  Larissa,  Tricca,  Pherse,  blance  to  these  barrows,  it  does  not 

and  at  severalplacesofnote  in  southern  aiffect  me.    I  only  said  that  the  in- 

Greece."  (Researches,  p.  425).    I  never  habitante  assigned  the  barrows  to  this 

was  at  any  of  these  places ;  and  as  for  cause,  and  quoted  Chandler  in  proof 

the  Colonel's  subsequent  remark,  that  of  the  usage. — [1864.] 
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fidal  mount  begins.  Dr.  Pococke  mentions  a  chain  of 
low  hills,  running  south-east  from  the  Sigean  Promon- 
tory, divided  by  small  vales,  or  rather  hollow  grounds. 
On  the  first  he  places  the  town  of  Giaur-Keui,  on  the 
next  the  first  barrow,  on  the  third  the  town  of  Yeni- 
Keui,  and  on  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  fourth,  which 
he  says  extends  to  the  south-east,  another  barrow.*"  It 
will  be  seen  he  does  not  notice  Beshik-Tepe.  The 
singular  appearance  of  four  large  barrows,  ranged  along 
the  shore  at  regular  distances,  and  of  the  conspicuous 
Udjek-Tepe,  cannot  fail  of  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  most  unobservant  traveller,  although  "  the  succes* 
sion  of  these  five  tumuli  "  has  not,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, the  least  tendency  "to  ascertain  the  Trojan  war."^ 
They  have  been  supposed  the  work  of  the  early  Ma- 
hometan invaders,  and  are  referred  by  the  present 
inhabitants  to  the  Sultans,  who,  at  every  considerable 
station,  raised  a  mount,  on  which  they  erected  the 
standard  of  Mahomet,^  a  custom  still  observed,  as  an 
eye-witness  informed  me,  by  the  Tartar  princes  when- 
ever they  pitch  their  tents.  There  is  such  a  similarity 
of  size  and  form,  which  is  conoidal,  in  all  of  these  five 
barrows,  that  the  same  opinion  must  be  formed  of  one 
as  of  the  other  mount;  and  if  Udjek-Tepe  is,  as  late 
writers  have  pretended,  in  reality  the  tomb  of  jJEsyetes, 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the 
other  tepes  are  also  Homeric  landmarks,  or,  at  least, 
were  so  considered  in  former  times,  and  we  must  expect 
to  see  some  ancient  notice  of  their  remarkable  appear- 
ance. Yet  I  find  not  the  least  allusion  to  either  of  these 
immense  tombs  on  the  Phrygian  coast  in  the  long  and 
minute  detail  of  Strabo,  nor  in  any  other  ancient  au- 
thority, except  we  conclude  (which  no  arrangement  will, 

•*  Pococke,  Observations  on  Asia  Minor,  p.  106. 

•»  *•  The  succession  of  five  tumuli,  under  the  distant  horizon,  tends  more 
than  any  other  proof  to  ascertain  the  Trojan  war." — Constant.  Ancient  and 
Modem,  p.  340. 

*^  Observations  on  Asia  Minor,  p.  105. 
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I  fear,  justify)  that  the  Greek  sepulchres,  which  have 
always  been  hitherto  put  within  the  mouth  of  the  strait, 
were  in  reality  on  the  shore  of  the  open  sea. 

Whoever  should  sail  towards  the  Hellespont  with  the 
expectation  of  finding  the  tomb  of  Achilles  on  the  jut- 
ting promontory  (n  beacon  to  the  sailor  afar  oflF  at  sea), 
would  fix  at  once  upon  the  great  barrow  next  to  Sigemn 
as  the  monument  of  that  hero,  and  Beshik-Tepe  would 
supply  him  with  a  tomb  for  Ajax.  These,  indeed,  I 
take  to  be  **the  two  hils,  rising  in  a  piramidall  forme, 
not  Tuilikely  to  be  those  of  Achilles  and  Ajax,"  seen  by 
the  traveller  in  Hakluyt.  Dr.  Pococke,  sailing  from 
Tenedos  to  Alexandria  Troas,  and  having  before  made 
some  conjectures  respecting  the  barrows  on  the  other 
side  of  Cape  Janissary,  did  think  that  this  barrow,  or 
Beshik-Tepe,  "as  it  was  very  much  exposed  to  view 
from  the  sea,"  might  more  probably  be  the  tomb  of 
Achilles,"  Other  travellers,  without  a  shadow  of  sup- 
port from  any  authority  whatever,  have  called  the 
barrow  near  Cape  Janissary  the  tomb  of  Antilochus, 
and  Beshik-Tepe  that  of  Peneleus.  They  are  so  noted 
in  01ivier*s  map.  We  have  heard  also  that  "it 
admits  of  doubt  whether  Beshik-Tepe  is  not  the  tomb 
erected  by  Caracalla  over  his  friend  Festus/'^ 

Whether  the  Achillean  tomb  of  Homer  was  that  next 
to  Sig6um  can  never  be  determined,  and  those  who  con- 
sider the  action  of  the  Iliad  as  a  fiction  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  uncertainty ;  but  it  must  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  any  vestige  remains  of  that  barrow 
on  which  Alexander  worshipped,  and  which  received 
the  homage  of  so  many  succeeding  ages. 

According  to  Herodotus  there  was  a  place  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Hypacyris,  in  the  Scythian  re- 
gion Hylaea,  called  the  Course  of  Achilles,^  near  which 

"^  Observations  on  Asia  Minor,  p.  110.  It  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  of  the 
two  tepes  he  alludes.  "•  Topography  of  Troy. 

^  Top  'AxiXX^Tbv  KoX^ofiivov  Afwfiov, — Hist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  76. 
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Anacharsis  sacrificed  on  his  return  to  his  country.  This 
spot  is  noticed  by  all  the  geographers ;  and  Pliny^  adds 
that  the  tomb  of  Achilles  was  shown  on  the  opposite 
island  of  Leuce  or  Macaron,  about  which  so  many  strange 
stories  were  related  by  the  ancient  navigators  of  the 
Black  Sea.**  There  was  a  cenotaph  of  Achilles  at  Elis.*® 
Whoever  would  see  the  importance  attached  to  every 
particular  relative  to  this  early  hero,  may  look  at  the 
discussion  in  Note  A  to  the  article  ^  Achilles/  in  Mr. 
Bayle's  Dictionary,  in  which  eleven  authorities  are 
quoted  to  settle  whether  ifte  son  of  Peleus  was  actually 
fed  on  lion's  marrow ;  and  a  perusal  of  the  whole  ar- 
ticle, which  is  taken  from  the  learned  treatise  on  Achilles 
by  Drelincourt,  may  show  us,  that,  notwithstanding  this 
attention,  the  death  and  burial,  as  well  as  the  life  and 
exploits,  of  the  hero  of  the  Iliad,  are  not  to  be  settled  by 
a  reference  to  any  credible  history. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  quote  the  Greek  poets  to 
show  that  a  pretended  tomb  of  Achilles  near  Sig^um 
is  celebrated  in  very  early  periods,  but  it  is  as  well  to 
mention  that  a  town  or  fortress  was  built  round  it,  not 
as  Tim^eus  reported,**  by  Periander,  nor  out  of  the  ruins 
of  Troy,  but  by  the  Mitylenaaans  of  Sigeum,  who,  when 
expelled  by  the  Athenians  from  the  latter  place,  retained 
the  town  Achillfeum.*^  The  Athenians  possessed  it  after 
the  Milylena^ns.     In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  a  small 

■•  Lib.  iv.  cap.  xii.  p.  69,  edit.  Paris.  In  lib.  x.  cap.  x.  p.  177,  he  has  these 
words,  more  decisive  of  the  supposition :  Perdices  non  transvolant  Basotise 
flues  in  Attica,  nee  nlla  avis  in  Ponti  insnlft,  qua  aepuUua  est  Achilles, 
sacratam  ei  aedem. 

*  Pausanias,  lib.  iii.  p.  200,  relates  tiiat  Leonymus  of  Grotona  found 
Achilles  and  tiie  two  Ajaxes,  tc^ether  with  Antilocmus  and  PatrocluS,  upon 
the  island,  and  Achilles  married  to  Helena.  They  were  departed  spirits. 
According  to  other  accounts,  Achilles,  sailing  towards  Taurica  tor  the  love  of 
Iphigenia,  stopped  at  this  island,  and  there  died  and  was  worshipped.  He 
used  to  wander  upon  the  promontory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  called 
the  Ck>iirBe  of  Achilles ;  a  name  which  was,  as  some  have  thought,  in- 
discriminately dven  to  many  shores  with  a  wide  range  of  beach — '<  Dionysius 
Albinos  ut  re&rt  ApoUonii  interpres  laropti  rits  cvpeias  rjiovas  Xryeo-^oi 
'AviXXcMff  ^p6fAov. — Casaub.  Gomm.  in  Ub.  vii.  Strab.  p.  140." 

^'  Pans.  lib.  vi.  p.  389. 

"  Strab.  lib.  xni.  p.  600.  «  Herod.  Hist.  lib.  v.  cap.  94, 
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village,  and  Pliny  mentions  it  as  having  once  existed.** 
Sig^um  and  the  tomb  are  so  connected  in  the  mention 
made  of  them  by  Strabo,**  as  to  show  their  vicinity  to 
each  other :"  and  the  expression  of  Pliny  in  the  passage 
quoted  above  points  out  that  the  tomb  was  near  the 
shore  where  the  fleet  of  the  hero  was  supposed  to  have 
been  stationed.  There  was  a  circular  temple,  containing 
an  image  of  Achilles,  upon  or  near  his  tomb ;  and  the 
barrow  itself  must  have  been  very  conspicuous  on  a 
headland  immediately  overlooking  the  naval  station. 
A  fragment  of  the  Polyxena  9(  Sophocles,  preserved  out 
of  Porphyry,  in  Stobaeus,  gives  three  lines  of  a  speech 
addressed  to  the  Greeks  as  they  were  sailing  from  the 
harbour,  by  the  spectre  of  Achilles  from  the  summit  of 
his  tomb.** 

But  not  only  were  the  temple  and  the  tomb  of 
Achilles  at  the  Sigean  Promontory,  but  the  sepulchres 
of  Patroclus  and  Antilochus  were  seen  in  the  same 
quarter  ;**  and  with  these  monuments  the  three  barrows 
mentioned  on  the  route  from  Giaur-Keui  to  Koum-Kale 
have  been  thought  to  coincide.  Pococke,  before  whom 
no  one,  that  I  am  aware,  ever  noticed  them,  said  "  they 
might  possibly  be  very  extraordinary  pieces  of  an- 
tiquity." Chandler  more  decisively  called  the  barrow 
next  to  Giaur-Keui  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  and  the  follow- 
ing one  that  of  Peneleus,  but  offered  an  excuse  for  the 
assertion  in  his  Preface.  Since  the  visit  of  the  last 
traveller  the  first  barrow  has  been  opened,  but  with  such 
mysterious  caution  that  the  world  has  a  right  to  doubt 
the  account  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  transaction. 


*■  Fuit  et  AchilMum,  oppidum  juxta  Tumulum  Achillis,  conditum  a  Mity- 
kencis,  ct  mox  AthcniensibuB,  ubi  classis  ejus  steterat  in  SigsK). 

*•  Lib.  V.  cap.  30,  p.  78,  edit.  Paris. 

*•  *AirA  Tov  'Pocrctov  fiexP^  ^lyeiov  koL  'AviXXco);  fu^fxaror. — Lib.  xiii.  p.  593. 

*'  Kai  Kcerh  t6v  atr^nkow  r&v  *EXX^yoi>y  cirt  r  'Av^Xcois  npoir<l>ai»ofUpov  rois 
avayofjLfvots  (nrip  rod  r^xw. — Longin.  sect.  xiii.  vid.  Runken.  not.  in  Long, 
sect.  XV.  p.  255,  edit.  Toup.  2nd  edit. 

^  Tov  fi«v  oZv  *A;(cXX€C9f  kcX  Up6v  carl,  Ktii  fivtjfia,  vphs  rf  Siycc^  narp<$JcXov 
d«  Kdi  *AyTik6xov  fAvrifwra, — Strab.  lib.  xiii.  p.  596. 
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With  what  unfairness  the  researches  of  the  French 
dilettanti  had  heen  conducted  previously  to  Mr.  Le 
Chevalier's  tour,  may  be  understood  by  reverting  to  the 
unwarrantable  expedient  in  which  the  Abbe  Fourmont 
was  detected  by  Mr.  Stuart.**  •  The  detail  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  supposed  tomb  of  Achilles  may  incline  us  to 
suspect  that  the  loss  of  the  Abbe  Fourmont  need  not 
have  been  regretted  in  France,  whilst  a  Choiseul 
Gouffier,  or  a  Le  Chevalier,  was  to  be  found  amongst 
their  living  antiquaries.  The  son  of  Signer  Solomon 
Ghormezano,  French  Consul  at  the  Dardanelles,  was 
employed  for  two  months,  in  the  year  1787,  in  opening 
the  barrow,  and  worked  at  it  alone,  and  by  night, 
saying  that  he  was  looking  for  a  spring  of  water,  "  so 
necessary  to  the  inhabitants  of  Giaur-Keui."  At  length 
he  discovered  the  place  where  the  relics  were  deposited. 
He  immediately  collected  the  whole,  and  communicated 
his  success  to  his  employer,  filling  a  large  chest  with 
what  he  had  found.  This  consisted  of  pieces  of  burned 
bones ;  pieces  of  a  large  broken  metal  vase,  with  a  small 
ornament  round  the  lim ;  some  charcoal ;  a  piece  of 
calcined  moitar  of  triangularly  shaped  metal ;  pieces 
of  fine  pottery,  well  painted  with  wreaths  of  flowers ; 
some  bits  of  large  vases;   small  cups,  some  of  them 

*  It  is  weU  Imown  in  the  learned  world  that  Fourmont,  returning  from 
Greece,  aaserted  that  he  had  got  an  ancient  copy  of  the  laws  of  Solon,  and 
had  fonnd  amongst  the  ruins  of  Amycl®  written  monuments  of  higher 
antiquity  than  any  hefore  discovered.  Of  these  he  puhlished  specimens  in 
the  year  1740.  The  originals  haye  never  been  shown j  and  our  learned 
ooantryman  who  followed  him  heard  that  the  Abb^  had  employed  many 
peraoDs  in  the  Pelopomiesus,  not  in  finding  inscriptions,  but  in  destroying 
tboee  before  disooTered,  to  prevent  the  detection  of  his  frauds.  See  Mr.  B.  P. 
Kni^t's  Analytical  Essay  on  the  Greek  Alphabet,  p.  112. 


*  An  attempt,  however,  was  made  reasonable  doubts   in  favour  of  the 

80  late  as  the  year  1819  to  defend  the  Abb^  Fourmont's  veracity,"  nor  shown 

anthentidty  of  the  Fourmont  inscrin-  why  we  should  "  hesitate  to  consider 

tioDs ;  bat  Mr.  Baoul  Rochette  would  his  productions  as  anything  but  a 

have  done  well  to  remain  silent,  as  he  tissue  of   fraud   and    imposture." — 

fell  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  to 

who    successfully   proved    that    the  Mr.  Walpole,Walpole's  Travels,  vol.ii. 

French  critic,  with  all  his  learning  p.  489.— [1854.] 
and  ingenuity,  had  not  "  raised  any 

VOL.  II.  K 
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entire ;  a  fragment  of  brass  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and 
in  circumference  as  big  as  a  quart  bottle,  weighing 
seven  or  eight  pounds,  which  "  was  at  first  called  the 
hilt  of  a  sword,  but  afterwards  by  Mr.  De  Choiseul 
declared  to  be  the  statue  of  a  man,  with  a  lion  under 
each  foot ! ! !  And  lastly,  a  small  transparent  piece  of 
tube,  a  foot  long  and  two  inches  in  diameter,  orna- 
mented with  chased  or  embossed  branches,  in  good 
preservation. 

**  At  the  foundation  of  the  barrow  was  a  large  slab, 
extending,  as  he  supposed,  over  the  whole  surface,  as, 
wherever  he  dug,  he  still  found  it :  in  the  middle  was 
a  hole  twelve  feet  square,  around  which  was  raised  a 
wall  three  feet  high,  which  was  the  sepulchre  containing 
the  relics ;  on  the  outside  of  this  stone  was  strewed  a 
quantity  of  lime,  and  of  charcoal,  supposed  to  be  the 
ashes  of  the  funeral  pile." 

Now  this  is  extracted  from  the  account  of  the  person 
who  opened  the  barrow  ;*•  but  Mr.  Le  Chevalier  says, 
"  towards  the  centre  of  the  monxmient  two  large  stones 
were  found  leaning  at  an  angle,  the  one  against  the 
other,  and  forming  a  sort  of  tent,  under  which  was 
presently  discovered  a  small  statue  of  Minerva,  seated 
in  a  chariot  with  four  horses,  and  an  urn  of  metal,  fiilled 
with  ashes,  charcoal,  and  human  bones.  This  urn, 
which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Comte  de  Choiseul, 
is  encircled  in  sculpture  with  a  vine-branch,  from 
which  are  suspended  bunches  of  grapes,  done  with 
exquisite  art."*® 

Let  me  request  attention  to  these  two  statements. 
The  first  is  the  least  singular,  and  comes  in  the  least 
questionable  shape.  Yet  why  should  Signer  Ghor- 
mezano  work  by  night,  when  he  had  deceived  the 
people  by  telling  them  he  was  looking  for  a  spring  of 
water  ?     The  conducting  of  his  operations  in  such  a 

*  See  Constantinople  Ancient  and  Modem,  pp.  361, 362. 
*»  Deflcription  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  p.  149. 
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manner  could  only  have  made  the  Turks  sufipidouB ; 
and  how  oould  he  be  two  months  discovering  the  relics, 
when  he  confesses  that  the  foundation,  that  is  the 
snrfisice  of  the  barrow  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  was 
covered  with  a  slab,  which  he  found  wherever  he  dug, 
and  that  in  the  middle  of  it  was  the  sepulchre  ?  One 
would  think  he  might  have  come  to  this  by  digging 
straight  downwards  at  once.  The  slab  may  very  likely 
have  been  found.  A  similar  artificial  floor  has  been 
discovered  in  excavating  the  English  barrows ;  and  the 
cist,  or  stone  coffin,  has  always  been  seen  upon  or  in 
this  floor.  The  other  articles  are  also  such  as  have 
been  met  with  in  our  timiuli,  and,  although  the  pre- 
servation of  the  metal  after  so  many  centuries  is  extra- 
ordinary, it  is  not  impossible  ;  the  whole  interior  relics 
being,  as  it  were,  hermetically  sealed  by  many  strata  of 
light  dry  earth,  pressed  down  by  an  intermixture  of 
large  loose  stones.  The  pottery  might  have  been  also 
found ;  for  every  traveller  must  have  seen  proofs  of  the 
dnrabililty  and  high  state  of  preservation  of  the  terra 
cotta  specimens  found  in  the  ancient  tombs  of  Greece. 
Mr.  de  ChoiseuFs  man  with  two  lions  requires  no  com- 
ment. Finally,  we  have  only  the  word  of  the  Jew  for 
the  whole  story ;  if,  however,  his  account  is  true,  the 
wonders  of  Mr.  Le  Chevalier  must  be  fictions.  The 
Minerva  has,  indeed,  been  modelled  by  Mr.  Fauvel  of 
Athens,  and  other  specimens  have  been  handed  about, 
which  have  an  appearance  of  extreme  antiquiiy,  but  may 
bave  been  found  elsewhere,  or  have  been  manufactured 
at  Paris.  Both  of  the  details  cannot  be  correct ;  either 
the  Jew  is  not  to  be  believed,  or  Mr.  Le  Chevalier 
must  have  ventured  at  an  imposture ;  for  it  is  impos- 
fiible  to  suppose  that  the  fragments  found  by  Ghor- 
mezano  could  have  been  metamorphosed  by  the  heated 
imagination  even  of  the  most  zealous  antiquary  into 
the  Minerva  and  sepulchral  urn  of  Mr.  De  Choiseul.  It 
is  now  almost  impracticable  to  collect  any  information 

K  2 
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on  the  subject  at  the  spot;  for  the  same  secrecy  is 
observed  respecting  the  discovery  at  this  time  as  at  the 
period  of  the  transaction. 

Supposing  this  tumulus  to  be  the  tomb  alluded  to  by 
Strabo,  Achillfexmi,  the  town,  must  have  been  on  the 
spot,  or  close  to  it.  Dr.  Chandler  says  he  was  eight 
minutes  walking  to  it  from  Giaur-Keui,  and  that  the 
town  8ig6um  was  on  the  slope  leading  to  it.  To  this 
slope,  in  fact,  the  barrow  is  attached.  But  the  Mity- 
lensBans  of  Achilleum,  and  the  Athenians  of  Sig^uni, 
carried  on  a  long  war  with  each  other  from  these 
respective  places ;"  and  allowing  the  first  to  be  only  a 
fortress  (oppidum),  the  two  rival  armies  must  have 
always  lived  nearly  within  a  stone's-throw  of  each  other. 
Beshik-Tepe,  or  either  of  the  other  tumuli  before 
noticed,  is  three  times  as  large^  and  incomparably  more 
conspicuous  from  every  point  of  view  than  this  barrow ; 
a  circumstance  which  struck  me  so  forcibly,  that  I  could 
not  forbear,  when  on  the  spot,  from  suggesting  to 
myself  that  the  site  of  the  Achillean  tomb  must  have 
been  on  the  summit  of  the  peaked  hill  on  which  Giaur- 
Keui  stands;  and  that  the  town  Sig^um  was  nearer 
Koum-Kale,  on  the  slope  of  ihe  hill.  Herodotus  calls 
it  "Sigeum  on  the  Sciamander.""  Perhaps  it  may  be 
thought  some  slight  confirmation  of  this  opinion  to 
observe,  that  when,  in  two  places,  Strabo,  proceeding 
southwards,  that  is,  towards  I^ctum,  names  Sig^um  and 
the  tomb  of  Achilles,  and  puts  Sig^um  before  the  tomb," 
he  may  mean  to  identify  the  relative  situations  of  the 
two  spots ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  region  opposite  Tenedos 
does  not  come  immediately  after  the  site  of  the  present 
tomb ;  it  is  at  least  six  miles  lower  down. 

"  *Eiro\tfi€oy  yap  ?<c  t€  'A^iXXifiov  frdXcor  Spfudfievoi  Kal  Scyciov. — Herocl. 
Hist.  lib.  V.  cap.  94. 

"  McT^  b«  €$€x»fnf<rap  h  Ztyaoy  t6  cfrl  r»  Ziumdydptt. — ^Lib.  v.  cap,  64, 
edit.  Edinb.  p.  190. 

"  "  After  tiie  Sigean  promontory  and  the  Achilleum  is  tbe  r^on  opposite 
Tenedos  "  (lib.  xiii.  p.  604).  "  From  Ehcet^um  to  Sig^um  and  tbe  tomb  of 
Achilles'*  (iWd,  p.  595). 
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The  supposed  tomb  is  not  on  a  promontory,  where 
Homer  placed  that  of  Achilles,  but  under  and  on  the 
side  of  a  hill :  it  may  be  added  that  there  was  evidently 
some  structure  upon  the  ancient  tomb ;  Strabo  men- 
tions a  temple.  That  whiclrwas  anointed  and  crowned 
by  Alexander  could  not  be  a  barrow  only :"  Plutarch" 
calls  it  a  pillar.  How  has  it  happened  that  no  vestige^ 
of  any  building  or  ancient  stone-work  of  any  kind 
have  been  discovered  near  or  on  this  barrow?  The 
sepulchre  was  existing  in  the  time  of  Garacalla,  for, 
according  to  Herodian,"  he  adorned  it  with  crowns 
and  flowers  previously  to  the  funeral  of  his  Patroclus, 
the  fireedman  Festus ;  and  it  is  told  that  the  Emperor 
Jiilian  long  afterwards  passed  by  the  sepulchres  of 
Achilles  and  Ajax,  on  his  way  to  Dardanus  and 
Abydus.**  Now  there  are  remains  in  the  barrow  In- 
Tepe  Gheulu,  which  have  been  pronounced  to  be  parts 
of  the  ^ant^um,  and  whoever  thinks  he  has  discovered 
the  tomb  of  Achilles  might  expect  to  find  remnants  of 
a  similar  structure — a  small  shrine,  partly  enclosed  in 
the  hillock. 

As  to  the  other  two  barrows  on  the  path  towards 
Koum-Kale,  it  is  possible  Strabo  may  allude  to  them 
when  he  talks  of  the  tombs  of  Antilochus  and  Patroclus. 
Nothwithstanding  Homer  precisely  said  tluzt  one  urn 
contained  the  mixed  ashes  of  Achilles  and  Patrodus^  and 
also,  but  apart,  the  ashes  of  Antilochus,  and  that  the  sons  of 
the  Greeks  raised  for  them  a  tomb — so  that  there  was  only 

^  Nam  Achillem  cnjufi  ori^e  gloriabatur,  imprimis  mirari  aolitus,  etiam 
drcum  cippom  ejus  cnm  amids  nudus  decncurrit,  unctoqtie  ooronam  imposnit. 
— Sappl.  in  Q.  Chirt.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4,  p.  99,  edit.  Lug.  Bat. 

r»'M**f.  &nr«p  IfBog  f (rr2y,  iareibaywaetf. — Plut.  in  Vit.  Alezand.  p.  672,  Op. 
Om.  edit.  Paris,  1624. 

**  *Er€\eifP  ii  vopra  rii  rng  iroXeor  Xct^oyo,  ^Ktv  im  t6v  'Ax<XXca>ff  r^oy, 
<rn4>a»ois  T€  Koo'fJifiO'as  ical  avBtai  iroXvrcXdr  irdXiy  'A;(iXXffa  tfUfji^lro. —  Hist. 
lib.  iv.  cap.  14. 

^  Ammian.  Marcellin.  lib.  zxii.  cap.  8 ;  Const.  Abe.  and  Mod.  345. 


*  I  take  the  meaning  of  <rvrai^a9fM^K,  quoted  passage  from  the  sapplement  to  Q. 
*  very  rare  word  accorung  to  Stephatias,  to  Cartius  sajs,  Aleiander  ran  naked  round 
^  "  nammg  together  up,"    The  aboye-    the  monament  of  Achilles.^[1854.] 
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o^e  barrow  to  cover  the  remains  of  the  three  heroes — 
yet  the  Greeks  showed  Alexander  the  tomb  of  Patroclus, 
and  it  was  crowned  by  his  friend  Hephaestion.*®  The 
tomb  of  Antilochus  is  not  mentioned  by  any  author 
except  Strabo ;  yet  it  is  likely  that  all  the  tumuli  on 
the  plain  were  known  under  some  heroic  title ;  and,  in 
truth,  Diodorus  hints  as  much,  by  telling  us  that  Alex- 
ander performed  ceremonies  at  the  tombs  of  Achilles, 
Ajax,  and  the  other  heroes.^^ 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  comment  at  any  length 
upon  that  arbitrary  adoption  of  names  for  these  bar- 
rows in  which  late  travellers  have  so  wantonly  indulged. 
It  has,  I  trust,  been  seen  that  the  authority  which 
enables  us  to  fix  the  Achilleum  on  either  of  them  is 
but  very  douhtfiil,  and  that  there  is  no  ground  what- 
ever for  giving  the  preference  to  one  rather  than  to  the 
other  of  the  mounts.  Nothing  can  explain  why  Mr.  Le 
Chevalier  should  call  the  Tepe  next,  on  the  south  side, 
to  Giaur-Keui,  the  tomb  of  Antilochus,  and  at  the  same 

*"  ^1  Ka\  rhv  'A^iXXeittff  Sipa  rdtfxnf  eWc^€Wfl»<rcv,  *H<l>aurrlmva  d^  XiyovaiVy 
Sti  tov  IlaTp6Kkov  rhv  Td<f>w  c'oTc^>ayc0<rc. — Arrian.  de  Expedit.  Alex.  lib.  i. 
cap.  12,  p.  26,  edit.  Gronov.  1714. 

IIaTp6iO<ov. — ^^lian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  xii.  cap.  7,  p.  561,  edit.  Lederlin,  1713. 
Odyss.  a.  V.  74,  et  seq. — 

'A/A^*  aifToia-i  d'  eircira  fUyay  koX  ofuvitova  rvfifiov 

XflKlfltV   .    .    . 

If  we  suppose,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight,  contained 
in  his  unpublished  treatise,  '  Carmina  Homerica,'  &c.,  that  t£e  Odyssey  is 
the  production  of  an  age  subsequent  to  that  of  the  Iliad,  or,  following  the 
opinion  of  the  grammarians  Aristophanes  and  Aristarchus,  conclude  the 
Homeric  Odyssey  at  the  two  hundred  and  ninty-sixth  verse  of  the  twentj'- 
third  book,  uie  authority  of  these  lines  is  still  preferable  to  that  of  any  fol- 
lowing author;  and  that  avToiai  was  not  thought  to  mean  Patroclus  and 
Antilochus  by  the  latter  Greeks  we  may  safely  assert ;  for  they  showed  a 
tomb  of  each  of  them.  It  may  bo  deduced  also  from  the  twenty-third  book 
of  the  Iliad,  v.  249,  that  Achilles  and  Patroclus  were  buried  under  the  same 
barrow  ;  for  Achilles  desires  the  Greeks  to  refrain  from  raising  a  large  tomb 
over  his  friend,  since  they  might  afterwards  make  it  broad  and  lofty  when  he 
himself  should  die. 

^  Ka\  Toifs  fuu  rddiovs  t&p  rip&i»v  'Ax(XXcfi>ff  rt  Koi  Alavros  Ka\  twv  SXXc^v 
tvayia-fuuri  kcu  rois  aKkois  rois  irpb^  evdo^iay  ij/covcrur  €Tiiuja'€y. — Lib.  xvii. 
cap.  i.  p.  570,  edit.  H.  Steph.  1569.  "  Ceteris  etiam  heroious  quomm  iis  in 
terris  ostenduntur  sepulchra  parentavit." — Freinsh.  in  Q.  Curt.  lib.  iL  Suppl. 
edit.  qu.  sup. 
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time  soppose  another,  not  one-third  as  large,  to  be  that 
of  the  great  Achilles  himself.  There  was,  indeed,  some* 
thing  like  an  authority  for  his  presmnption  arising  out 
of  a  curious  mistake  of  his  own.  The  native  Greeks 
call  the  neighbouring  barrows  under  Giaur-Keui  Avo 
Teire,  pronounced  Dthio  Tepe — The  two  Tombs.  This 
the  traveller  metamorphosed  at  once  into  Dios-Tepe, 
and,  to  show  that  a  remnant  of  ancient  superstition  was 
still  attached  to  the  once  hallowed  spot,  rendered  it 
"  The  Divine  Tomb"  This  is  sufficiently  strange  ;  but 
BO  less  singular  is  it  that  the  intelligent  author  of 
'Constantinople  Ancient  and  Modem,'  who  detected 
this  mistake,  should  have  quoted  Strabo  as  fixing  the 
tomb  of  Antilochus  on  Beshik-Tepe,  and  have  found  the 
ashes  of  Peneleus  the  Boeotian  in  the  small  barrow  next 
to  the  supposed  Achillean  sepulchre.*® 

There  are  some  circumstances  which  show  the  coin- 
cidence of  In-Tepe  Gheulu  with  the  reputed  tomb  of 
Ajax.  This  monument  was,  as  Pliny  relates,  on  the 
other  horn  of  the  Greek  naval  station  opposite  to 
Sigeum.*^  That  author  has  been  accused  of  putting  it 
on  the  Sigean  promontory,  owing,  I  presume,  to  a 
mistake  in  the  pxmctuation  of  the  text.**    But  he,  with 

•  "Advancmg  some  furlongs  over  the  promontory,  we  saw  the  barrow 
(Beshik-Tepe)  called  the  tomb  of  AntUochus  by  Straho."— Const.  Ancient 
Md  Modern^  p.  350.  In  the  map,  however,  accompanying  the  work,  Anti- 
lochus is  again  removed  to  the  barrow  next  to  Cape  (Janissary. 

*  Fait  et  iEantion  a  Rhodiis  conditmn  in  altero  oomn,  Ajaoe  ibi  sepulto 
m.  stad.  intervallo  a  Sigsso,  et  ipsa  in  statione  classis  susb. — ^Nat.  Hist.  lib.  v. 
c^.  30,  p.  78,  edit.  Paris,  1532. 

**  By  Yossins.  The  words  "in  Sigaeo,''  which  belong  to  the  former 
sentence,  are  usually  put  with  the  passage  above  quoted ;  so  that  the  text 
nins  thus :  '*  In  Sigseo  luit  et  .^lantion :"  an  evident  error.  I  find  that  Mr. 
Bayle,  article  'Achilles,'  note  K,  censures  Solinus,  because  in  his  verses, 
attached  to  the  emblems  of  Alciatus,  he  places  the  tomb  of  Achilles  on  the 
Bhcetean  shore — 

"  .^lacidis  tumulum  Rhoeteo  in  littore  cemis :" 

bat  the  Rhoetean  shore  is  only  a  general  term,  applied  not  to  the  station  of 
Ajax  only,  but  to  the  coast  within  Sigtfum ;  as  that  without  the  promontory 
is  called  the  Sigean  shore.    Thus  'Virgil  uses  the  expression : — 
'« Tunc  egomet  tumulum  Rhosteo  in  littore  inanem 
Constitui."  Mn.  Ub.  vi. 

*Viui  Pliny  also  has  the  words  "  RhoBtoa  littom"  (lib.  v.  cap.  30). 
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every  other  writer,  proves  that  this  famous  tomb,  where 
so  many  miracles  were  wrought,  and  of  which  so  many 
curious  tales  are  related,**  was  on  the  Bhoetean  promon- 
tory. It  was  also  so  close  to  the  shore  that  the  sea 
broke  a  passage  into  the  sepulchre,** 

In-Tepe  is  on  a  headland,  which  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  bay  or  marsh  Karanlik-Liman,  and 
which  appears  like  a  promontory  to  those  who  are  sail- 
ing up  the  Dardanelles,  but  not  to  those  coming  down 
the  straits.  Its  exact  distance  from  Cape  Janissary 
was  found  by  Mr.  Le  Chevalier  to  be  three  thousand 
fathoms ;  a  measurement  very  nearly  coinciding  with 
the  thirty  stadia  (three  B.  miles  and  three-quarters) 
assigned  by  Pliny  to  the  interval  between  the  two 
promontories.  The  tiunulus  is  less  conical  than  those 
before  mentioned,  and  is  of  the  form  called  the  Bell 
Barrow,  although  not  so  regularly  shaped.  It  is  con- 
spicuous from  the  strait,  but  is  not  on  high  ground,  nor 
of  a  size  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Beshik  and  Udjek 
Tepe.  Near  its  summit  are  the  ruins  of  a  stone  arch, 
and  the  crumbling  fragments  of  some  wall-work.  The 
masonry  has  been  judged  to  be  of  a  "much  more 
modern  date  than  the  death  of  Ajax  ;"**  an  opinion  in 
which,  without  knowing  the  precise  period  of  that  event, 
we  may  safely  concur.  It  may,  however,  be  a  part  of 
that  shrine,  called  the  ^anteum,  which  was  despoiled 
of  its  statue  by  Marc  Antony,  who  carried  it  to  Egypt, 
but  which  recovered  its  treasure  by  the  bounty  of 
Augustus  Ca&sar.**  It  was  under  the  especial  care  of 
the  people  of  Bhoet^um,  a  town  on  an  eminence  above 
the  tomb.  The  jEanteum  rivalled  in  celebrity  the  tomb 
of  Achilles,  and  was,  perhaps,  by  the  Athenian  Greeks, 
regarded  with  greater  veneration.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  Alexander,  who    sacrificed  to   Priam, 

«•  They  are  collected  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  article  *  Ajax.' 
«  Pausan.  lib.  i.  p.  66 :  Strab.  lib.  xiii.  p.  595. 
^  Constantinople  Ancient  and  Modem,  p.  338. 
*  Strab.  lib.  xiii.  p.  596. 
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should  neglect  the  hero  who,  next  to  hie  own  great  pro- 
totype, was  the  hest  of  the  Greeks,  both  in  form  and 
stature, — 

ts  Hpurrog  hfv  tldSs  re  dcfuif  rt 
T&v  aXX«»y  6ava»y  fier  dfivftcva  ni^Xeittya. 

OAY22.  A.  468,  0. 17. 

Diodorus,  although  other  writers  are  silent,  mentions 
the  JEant^um  amongst  those  heroic  monmnents  visited 
by  the  Macedonian  conqueror.  The  ancient  notices  of 
the  sepulchre  of  Achilles  include  also  that  of  Ajax ;  but 
it  has  been  the  fate  of  In-Tepe  to  be  neglected  until 
very  lately,  whilst  the  barrows  near  8ig6um  have  for 
some  time  attracted  the  attention  of  travellers.  This 
may  be  attributed,  in  some  measure,  to  the  different 
accounts  in  the  ancient  geographers  relative  to  the  site 
of  Rhceteum,  which  Mr.  Wood,  preferring  the  measure- 
ment of  Strabo  (sixty  stadia)  to  that  of  Solinus  (forty- 
five  stadia)  and  of  Pliny,  has  assigned  to  Cape  Berbieri, 
a  point  at  least  eight  miles  from  Cape  Janissary.  This 
was  certainly  a  singular  notion  for  one  who  believed 
that  the  Grecian  fleet  was  actually  drawn  up  on  these 
shores,  but,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  not  sufficiently 
'*  culpable  and  unjustifiable  "•'  to  call  forth  such  grave 
censures  as  those  of  Mr.  Le  Chevalier,  who  has  hunself 
fallen  into  so  many  inconceivable  absurdities. 

It  seems  impossible  to  touch  upon  this  debated  point 
without  committing  a  mistake,  or  to  correct  one  error 
without  being  involved  in  some  other  misapprehension. 
Letmclavius,  the  editor  of  Xenophon,  who  had  himself 
sailed  through  the  Dardanelles,  fixed  Rhoet^um  at  Pef- 
kia,  a  place  four  miles  from  Cape  Janissary,  and  near 
In-Tepe,  but  at  the  same  time  placed  the  jEanteum  on 
the  Sigean  promontory,  and  called  Alexandria  Troas, 
Troy.«» 

"  Description  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  p.  100. 

**  Ileic  Rboeteum  promontorium  Troadis,  et  Sig6am,  monnmentis  Achillis 

et  Ajaeis  nobile Pef kia  distat  a  capo  Jenitzari,  hoc  est,  a  Sigeo,  mil- 

liaribua  quatuor ;  unde  colligi  videtur,  Pefluam  esse  Bhceteum.  ...  A  capo 
Jeoitzari  ad  Tenedum  milliarum  sunt  xii.  a  Tenedo  ad  Trojas  niiuas,  mil- 
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Pococke  saw  some  broken  pieces  of  marble  about  the 
barrow,  and  thought  Rhoeteum  to  have  been  in  this 
quarter,  but  spoke  very  indecisively  about  its  identity 
with  the  jEantfeum.**  The  French  tourist  so  often  men- 
tioned expostulated  with  this  traveller  for  his  diffidence, 
but  gives  him  some  credit,  which  his  learned  editor 
seems  willing  to  abridge.  He  had  no  doubt  whatever 
that  In-Tepe  was  the  tumulus  of  the  -Slanteum,  and 
accounted  for  not  finding  the  ashes  of  the  hero  by  sup- 
posing they  had  been  carried  away,  together  with  the 
statue,  into  Egypt,'®  Of  all  that  gentleman's  conjectures, 
perhaps  that  respecting  this  barrow  is  one  of  the  least 
objectionable  :  and  those  who,  on  visiting  the  Troad,  are 
determined  not  to  be  disappointed  of  their  due  share  of 
enthusiasm,  should  select  the  sunmiit  of  In-Tepe  as  the 
spot  on  which  their  local  emotions  may  most  legitimately 
be  indulged.  The  sober  visitor,  without  believing  in 
Ajax,  may  be  delighted  in  thinking  he  has  found  the 
JEanteum ;  but  the  man  of  warmer  fancies,  as,  undis- 
turbed with  doubt,  he  surveys  the  swift-flowing  Helles- 
pont, the  station  of  Agamemnon  and  his  heroes,  and 
the  plain  impressed  with  the  footsteps  of  the  immortals 
themselves,  will  feel  a  thousand  lively  sensations,  and 
at  every  glance  of  the  imposing  prospect  experience  an 
increase  of  his  satisfaction  and  a  confirmation  of  his 
faith/ 

Uaria  X.  Note  B,  to  the  first  book  of  the  Hellenics,  p.  1062,  of  LeunclaTius's 
edition  of  Xenophon,  Frankfort  a.d.  1596. 

»  "  But  whether  this  was  the  tomb  of  Ajax  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine."--01)8ervations  on  Asia  Minor,  p.  105. 

^^  He  adds,  "  by  Pompey  the  Great."  Mr.  Dalzel,  in  his  note,  infonns  us 
that,  for  "  Pompey  the  Great,"  we  should,  in  this  passive  and  in  page  48, 
read  "  Marc  Antony,"  as  if  the  other  reading  had  been  an  error  of  the  press. 


'  Br.  Forchhammer  assigns  a  very  towns;  most 'of  them  are  near  foun- 
different  origin  to  these  mounds.  He  tains  or  wells.  They  may  have  been 
says,  **  All  these  tumuli  are  unques-  buildings  intended  to  preserve  water 
tionably  of  a  very  ancient  date  ....  during  summer,  and  keep  it  cool  for 
not  one  of  them  is  situated  in  the  drinking;  or  they  may  have  been  con- 
plain  ;  in  general  they  extend  upon  secrated  to  the  water  deities."  There 
the  slope  of  a  mountain  ridge,  and  are  ten  mounds  in  all,  but,  of  them, 
they  are  all  near  the  sites  of  ancient  two  arc  certainly  natural.— [1854.] 
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CHAPTEE  XL. 

The  sai^xned  port  of  Agamemnoa*s  fleet  —  Tbe  naval  station  of  the  Greeks  — > 
The  mouth  of  the  Scamander —  The  site  of  Qitim— The  confluence  of  the 
SimoiB  and  Scamander  not  preciselj  known  —  Streams  falling  into  the  Men- 
dere — The  Thymhrek  — The  water  of  Callifetli  and  Atche-Keui,  and  the 
Bumarhashi  rivulet — Mr.  Le  Chevalier's  Pseudo-Xanthus — The  identity 
of  yie  Mendere  and  the  Scamander  of  Straho  —  The  ancient  confluence  of 
the  Thymbrius  and  Scamander — The  Thymhrek  not  corresponding  with 
the  former,  but  answering  better  to  the  Simois — Uncertainty  respecting 
tiiat  river  —  Palaio-Callifatli  possibly  the  position  of  Ilium  —  Site  of  the 
Ili^an  village— Not  at  Hallil-Elly,  but  perhaps  at  or  near  Tchibkk—  Re- 
mains on  a  neighbouring  mount — The  Callicolone  of  Strabo — The  vale 
and  brook  of  Atche-Keui  —  The  latter  conjectured  to  be  the  river  Thym- 
brius— The  Erineus,  the  tomb  of  iBsyetes,  Batieia,  the  tomb  of  Ilus  not 
now  to  be  discovered  —  Udjek^Tepe  not  the  tomb  of  uEsyetes,  as  described 
by  Strabo — Note  on  the  Homeric  Thrfismos — Bumarhashi  —  Tepid  sources 
of  the  Bumarbashi  rivulet  —  Errors  respecting  them  —  Balli-Dahi — The 
Peigftmus  of  Mr.  Le  Chevalier  —  Unfounded  conjectures  respecting  the 
tomb  of  Hector  and  the  remains  on  Balli-Dahi. 

All  ancient  accounts  agree  in  placing  the  mouth  of  the 
Scamander,  and  the  port  of  the  Greeks,  that  is  the  sup- 
posed station  of  Agamemnon's  fleet,  between  the  Sigean 
and  RhoBtean  promontories.  The  river  is  described  by 
Strabo  and  Pliny  as  forming  near  its  mouth  a  marsh, 
called  by  the  first  Stoma-Limne,  and  by  the  latter  author 
Pala&-Scamander,  Present  appearances  coincide  very 
exactly  with  this  description ;  for  from  the  Mendere  to 
In-Tepe,  immediately  within  the  sandy  projections,  there 
is  a  line  of  reedy  swamps,  to  which  most  probably  the 
Greek  geographer  alludes  when  he  says  that  the 
"  Simois  and  Scamander,  joining  in  the  plain,  and  carry- 
ing down  with  them  much  slime,  create  a  new  line  of 
coast,  and  form  a  blind  mouth  with  salt  lakes  and 
marshes."  ^     This  accretion  of  sandy  soil,  which  may 

*  2viar€ir6yr€s  yap  t  rt  2tfu$€iff  Koi  B  ^Kaiiavbftot  iv  ra  ir(6i<o,  iroXX^v  jcora- 
4>*popT€t  ifiifv,  npwrxowTi^  rrif  napakiaVf  kcu  rv<f}k6y  ar6iuiT€  jccu  XiiMfoBakarras 
««  cXj;  ffwxnuri. — Lib.  xiii.  p.  595. 
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have  been  augmented  since  the  days  of  Augustus,  most 
probably  has  worked  some  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  bay,  which  was  called  the  Port  of  the  AchaBans.  It 
may  be  collected  from  several  passages  of  the  above 
author  that  next  to  Sigeum  was  the  mouth  of  the  Sca- 
mander,^  twenty  stadia,  two  R.  miles  and  a  half,  from 
Ilium ;'  that  what  was  called  the  Naval  Station,  that  is, 
where  the  Grecian  fleet  was  drawn  up  on  land,  was 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river :  and  that  the  port  of  the 
AchaBans  followed,  at  a  distance  of  only  twelve  stadia 
of  flat  plain  from  Ilium.*  By  this  order  it  should  seem 
that  the  port  of  the  Achasans  was  not  the  whole  circu- 
lar bay  between  the  two  promontories  Rhoet^um  and 
Sigeum,  but  an  interior  inlet  on  the  Rhoetean  side  of 
the  river.  Yet  Pliny  mentions  that  the  Scamander 
flowed  into  the  port,  and  favours  the  contrary  opinion.' 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  anciently  some  recess  may 
have  been  pointed  out,  which  is  now  choked  up  or 
covered  with  marshes,  at  the  site  of  Karanlik-Liman,  or 
the  inlet  nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mendere.*  Some 
alteration  may  have  been  eflfected  in  the  appearance  of 
the  coast  even  in  latter  times,  although  not  so  much  as 
we  might  think  from  looking  at  the  account  of  Sandys, 
who  says  that  the  mouth  of  the  Simois,  meaning,  it 
appears,  the  Mendere,  is  nearer  to  Rhoeteum  than 
Sigeum ;  *  a  manifest  error,  as  it  was  not  so  when  Strabo 
wrote.  In  saying  the  river  Simois  was  nearer  Rhoeteum, 
Sandys  followed  Strabo ;  but  in  asserting  that  it  dis- 

■  lib.  xiii.  p.  597.  »  Ibid.  d.  698.  «  Ibid.  p.  598. 

*  Dein  portus  Achftonim  in  qnem  innuzit  Xanthus  Simoenti  jnnctus  stag- 
numqne  priuB  faciens  Palie-Scainander. — ^Lib.  v.  cap.  xxx.  p«  78,  infliudt.  leg. 
infiuit. 

'  An  error  has  prevailed  respecting  the  port  and  the  naval  station,  which 
have  been  considered  the  same,  notwithstanding  the  express  words  of  Strabo 
(p.  598).  That  Atfi^v  and  vawrraBfiov  are  not  to  be  confounded  wiU  be  seen 
very  clearly  from  the  following  passage  of  the  same  author,  who,  talking  of 
Adramyttium,  says  it  is  an  Athenian  colony,  having  a  port  and  naval  station : 
txovaa  XifUva  kA\  vavaraSfJMV, — Lib.  xiii.  p.  606. 

'  "  Nearer  Sigeum  was  the  station  of  the  Grecian  navy ;  but  nearer  Rboe- 
t^um,  the  river  Simois  (now  called  Simores)  dischargoth  itself  into  the  Hel- 
lespont."— Relation  of  a  Journey,  &c. 
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charged  itself  into  the  Hellespont,  nearer  to  Bhoeteum 
than  Sig^um,  he  could  have  consulted  neither  the 
authority  of  Strabo  nor  of  his  own  journal.  There  may 
have  been,  some  addition  of  new  land  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  great,  for  it  is  allowed  that  the  torrent  of  the 
straits  will  prevent  any  future  accretion,  and  we  cannot 
tell  how  long  the  coast  may  have  assumed  its  present 
form.  The  mouth  of  the  Mendere  has  been  shifted  more 
than  once  in  modem  maps,  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  think  that  it  is  not  far  from  the  ancient  outlet,  for 
Herodotus,  in  the  place  before  quoted,  describing  the 
site  of  Sig6um,  says  it  was  above  the  Scamander.  This 
may  assist  us  in  out  search  after  the  site  of  the  Ilium  of 
Lysimachus,  with  the  attempted  discovery  of  which, 
being  warned  by  former  examples  not  to  look  for  the 
Troy  of  Homer  in  explaining  the  Troad  of  Strabo,  we 
may  rest  satisfied  and  content. 

Ihum  was  twenty  stadia,  two  R.  miles  and  a  half, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander,  and  twelve  from  the 
port  of  the  Achaeans,  consequently  it  was  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river,  and  not  on  the  western,  where  it  is 
placed  by  Mr.  Le  Chevalier ;  for,  had  it  been  on  the 
western  or  Sigean  side,  it  would  have  been  nearer  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Scamander  than  to  the  port  of  the 
Achaeans.  It  was  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  so  that  there 
was  no  free  coui^se  round  it,  and  its  citadel  was  on  a 
considerable  eminence;®  and  it  was  between  the  ex-- 


*  Strab.  lib.  xiii.  p.  599.  I  beg  leave  to  notice  a  mistake  in  Mr.  Bryant, 
who,  in  Older  to  show  that  a  general  misconception  had  prevailed  relative  to 
^  flight  of  Hector  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  quotes  these  words  from  Strabo 
~~~  oud*  ^  Tov  "EKTopof  d<  ntpUipoftos  ^  ir€p\  r^v  7r6kiv  txti  ri  thXoyovy  and  trans- 
lates them  thus :  "Nor  is  the  flight  of  Hector  attended  with  the  least  show 
of  probability."  (Observat  p.  36.)  But  the  geographer  is  only  arguing 
Hunst  tiie  claims  of  Ilium  Inmiune ;  and,  amongst  other  reasons  why  it 
coald  not  be  on  the  site  of  Troy,  says,  ''  If  it  were,  Hector  never  could  have 

fled  round  Troy," — ov  yhp  l^ft  irtpidpoft6v  i}  vw  d*A  lijv  avvfxi  paxw 

h  ^  xakmh  tlx'i  ntpUiooithv — '*  for  tnere  is  no  course  roimd  the  present  city, 
on  account  of  the  attacned  root  of  the  hill ;  hut  the  M  site  has  such  a  course.** 
It »  curious  to  observe  that,  in  the  only  instance  in  which  Mr.  Bryant  ac- 
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tremities  of  these  two  roots  or  elbows  of  Mount  Ida,  one 
of  which  pointed  towards  Sigeum,  and  the  other  in  the 
direction  of  Rhoetenm.  Besides  these  circumstances,  the 
high  ground  on  which  stood  its  citadel  stretched,  like  a 
neck  of  land,  through  the  plain  to  the  point  whence  the 
elbows  of  Ida  branched  off,  so  as  to  form  a  Greek 
Upsilon,  or,  as  may  be  thought  from  putting  together 
this  description,  a  figure  like  our  representation  of  the 
sign  Aries.*  Lastly,  Ilium  was  a  little  above  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Simois  and  Scamander.  The  discovery 
of  this  confluence  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  inquiry. 

Four  streams  fall  into  the  Mendere  in  its  course  below 
Burnarbashi.  The  Thymbrek  mingles  with  it,  or  at 
least  with  the  marshes  at  its  mouth,  near  the  wooden 
bridge;  the  water  of  Callifatli  runs  into  it  near  the 
village  of  that  name ;  the  stream  from  Atche-Keui,  a 
mile  and  a  half  below  Burnarbashi ;  and  the  rivulet 
from  Burnarbashi,  as  has  been  seen,  about  two  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  was  at  the  sight  of  this  last  streamlet 
that  Mr.  Le  Chevalier  exclaimed,  like  La  Fontaine's 
Callirhoe,  «  Ah !  voilk  le  fleuve  Scamandre !  *'"  But  the 
question  has  been  completely  decided  against  this  plea- 
sant discovery,  and  the  Mendere  restored  to  the  title 
which  it  possessed  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Xerxes, 

qtdesoed  in  the  interpretatioDs  of  Le  Cheyalier,  namely,  that  Hector  did  not 
run,  and  was  not  dragged,  round  the  walls,  and  that  7r€p\  in  this  place  does 
not  mean  round,  but  cU  or  neoTy  he  seems  to  have  fallen  into  an  error ;  for, 
not  to  consult  the  grammarians,  Strabo,  in  the  above  passage,  evidently  shows 
that  he  thought  the  irtpi  did  mean  round  ahoitt,  Virgil  was  the  first  who 
drew  Hector  thrice  round  the  walls  of  Troy ;  but  no  less  than  fourteen 
authorities  mention  the  circuit,  without  the  number  of  turns :  their  names 
are  given  in  note  H  to  Bayle's  '  Achilles '—Sophocles,  Euripides,  Ovid, 
Seneca,  Statins,  Dictys,  Plato,  Cicero,  Hyginus,  Philostratus,  Libanius,  Ser- 
vius,  Tzetzes,  and  Eustathius. 

'  Strab.  lib.  ziii.  p.  597.  It  does  seem  that  this  description  answers  better 
to  the  shape  of  a  barb  ^  than  of  a  Y.  Perhaps  Strabo  does  not  speak  of  the 
figure  formed  by  the  elbows  and  the  neck  of  land  conjointly,  but  only  by  the 
latter,  which,  as  it  approached  the  mountains,  branched  off  on  bpth  sides. 

"  One  may  apply  the  beginning  of  the  next  line,  and  of  that  next  but  two, 
to  the  progress  of  this  disclosure — "  On  sVtonne  ....  on  en  rit." — ^Gontes 
de  La  Fontaine,  Le  Fleuve  Scamandre. 
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who  found  it,  as  he  would  at  this  day,  the  first  of  the 
Trojan  rivers  to  be  met  witli  in  the  road  from  Sardis  to 
the  Ilian  plain." 

A  writer  and  traveller  (Castaldus)  is  quoted  by  Mens. 
Morin  to  prove  that  the  Scamander  in  latter  ages  was 
called  the  Simois;  but  Ortellius,  in  his  geographical 
Thesaurus,  adduces  the  same  authority  to  show  its 
modem  name  to  be  Simores."  The  Mendere  is  so  called 
by  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,"  and,  as  it  appears,  by 
Sandys  :^*  but  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  at 
this  time  are  acquainted  with  such  an  appellation.  The 
topographical  picture  given  by  the  last-named  traveller 
shows  two  distinct  rivers,  but,  both  in  this  and  every 
other  respect,  is  a  fancy  piece.  The  Simois,  in  Dr. 
Chandler's  map,  corresponds  with  the  rivulet  of  Bur- 
narbashi.  Pococke^  mentions  Udjek-Tepe  as  being  above 
the  conflux  of  the  rivers,  and  talks  of  the  Simois  as  if  it 
were  decidedly  known,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover whether  or  not  he  alluded  to  the  same  stream. 
The  Simois  is  noted  in  Homer  amongst  the  rivers  run- 
ning from  Ida,  and  is  more  than  once  called  the  Idaean 
Simois  by  the  poetical  geographer  Dionysius  : "  it  could 
not,  therefore,  be  the  stream  which  rises  under  the 
village  of  Bumarbashi.* 

"  Herod.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  cap.  42,  p.  224,  vol.  v.  edit.  Edinb. 

"  Bayle's  Diet,  article  *  Scamander.' 

*•  Letter  xliv. 

"*  Lib.  i.  p.  21,  Relation  of  a  Journey,  1627. 

"  Obeerrations  on  Asia  Minor,  p.  107. 

>•  ZdpB^  iv"  etfpif  piovn  /col  'Ida/»  2ifu>cm.— Y.  819. 

And  in  another  place, 

•  Tovff  vvr  carh  SayBoio  ical  'Idoiov  2ifioivTot- — ^V,  683. 


*  Mr.  Morrit,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  then  to  revert  to  Homer,  from  whom 

Clarke  (August  1812,  Walpole,  vol.  i.  alone  I  think  the  clue  is  to  be  obtained 

p.  566\  in  order  to  fix  upon  the  to  guide  us  out  of  the  labyrinth  in 

Homenc  sites,  is  obliged  to  give  up  which  we  have  wandered,'*  he  becomes 

Strabo;  for  he  says,  **In  this  con-  shortly  afterwards  sorely  puzzled  to 

fusion  it  appears  to  me   impossible  know  how  he  can  follow  this  clue, 

to  TGooneile  Strabo's  description  to  the  sapposing,  as  he  does,  Bumarbashi  to 

places  now  discoverable  in  the  plain."  be  Troy,  and  the  river  that  rises  there 

And  then,  having  smd,  "  Allow  me  one  of  the    Homeric    streams ;    for 
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The  Thymbrek  bears  so  great  an  aflSnity  to  the 
Thymbrius  in  name,  that  little  doubt  has  been  enter- 
tained of  their  identity.  Hesychius,  on  what  authority 
I  know  not,  says  that  Thymbra,  or  the  river  so  called 
where  there  is  a  temple  of  the  Thymbrean  Apollo,  was 
ten  stadia  from  the  ancient  city  of  Troy."  I  confess 
myself,  however,  entirely  at  a  loss  in  reconciling  what 
Strabo  says  of  the  Thymbrius  with  the  present  state  of 
this  stream.  It  is  lost  in  the  marshes  near  the  month 
of  the  Mendere ;  for  we  crossed  it  near  those  marshes 
in  our  way  towards  In-Tepe  and  the  Dardanelles.  Its 
actual  point  of  confluence  cannot  be  discerned,  or  rather, 
it  has  none.  One  thing,  however,  is  quite  clear,  that 
the  ruins  on  the  side  of  the  hill  at  Hallil-Elly,  four  miles 
above  the  valley  of  Thymbrek-Dere,  are  not,  as  they 
are  laid  down  in  Kauffer  and  every  other  map,  those 
of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Thymbrius ;  for  Strabo  says 
precisely  that  that  temple  was  near  the  confluence  of 
the  streams."    The  confluence  of  Thymbrius  and  Sca- 

*^  Qvfjfipa  rrfiroff  rrjg  'iX/ov,  wepl  r6v  Bvfjfioov  \ey6fJLtvop  varofibv^  mrnn  opo- 
fuwOanra,  ttjs  &p\aias  irSkeas  aartYovra  arahlovt  htiea^  Smvyt  koL  ltf>6p  *AirdX- 
\»vos  OvfiPpalov, — ^HesYch.  in  v.  Thymbra,  p.  1742,  edit.  Albert.  1766.  Vide 
Schol.  in  Homer,  11.  k.  line  430. 

'"  Kara  t6  Qvfifipalov  'AfrdXXttyor  Up6p — ^mo6t  audacioualy  translated  by  Le 
Chevalier  as  if  it  were  r6  QvpfiptUpu  'Air<^»yoff  Up6y  tart  Kara,  or  rather  kAt^. 


Homer,  in  his  twelfth  Iliad,  makes  he  says, '' Ceterum  suspicari  ha?o  licet, 
both  the  Scamander  and  Simois  flow  demonstrari  ea  nequeunt :  ad  sensum 
from  Ida  to  the  sea.  There  is  of  snum  unnsquisque  de  his  statuat." 
course  only  one  way  of  getting  rid  of  (Homeri  Opera,  torn.  vi.  p.  272,  £x- 
this  little  difficulty,  and  to  that  mode  cursus  in  lib.  xii.  lliadis.)  After  this 
Mr.  Morrit  has  recourse,  meie^tce^^ — the  specimen  it  may  hardly  be  thought 
Simois  and  Scamander  did  not  rise  in  necessary  to  comment  on  Mr.  Morritfs 
Mount  Ida,  and  the  passage  in  which  conclusion,  ''that  the  river ^enderc 
Homer  says  they  did  was  not  written  is  the  Scamander  of  Strabo,  and  Xan> 
by  Homer.  **  It  is,  however,  more  thus  of  Pliny,  who,  however,  gave  the 
than  suspected — I  should  be  inclined  name  of  Scamander  to  a  small  river 
to  say  it  is  *  nearly  certain* — ^that  the  now  flowing  into  the  JBgean,  south  of 
whole  of  this  passage  in  the  twelfth  the  Sigasan  promontory.  The  Sea- 
book  is  spurious."  (Ibid.  p.  574.)  A  mander  of  Homer  was  that  small 
suspicion,  according  to  Mr.  M.,  con-  river  which  in  his  time  flowed  into 
firmed  by  Mr.  Heyne.  But  I  must  the  Mendere,  and  gave  its  name  to  it. 
take  the  liberty  to  observe  that  Heyne  The  Mendere,  above  the  junction,  was 
does  not  speak  with  any  certainty  Homer's  Simois,  and  descends  from 
on  the  subject ;  quite  the  contrary :  Ida."   (Ibid.  p.  579.) — [1854.] 
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mander  was  also  fifty  stadia  from  Ilium,"  if  I  under- 
stand the  author  correctly ;  of  which,  although  assisted 
in  this  translation  by  Mr.  Bryant,*^  I  am  by  no  means 
sure.*^  The  confluence  could  not,  then,  have  been 
between  Iliimi  and  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander,  for  the 
month  was  only  twenty  stadia  from  the  city,  and  the 
confluence  was  fifty.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been 
above  Ilium  towards  the  mountains,  and  not  below  it 
towards  the  shore. 

The  Thymbrek  corresponds  in  some  respects  with  the 
Simois,*  and  Ptolemy  seems  to  put  that  river  near  the 
coast,  by  placing  it,  in  his  notice  of  Phrygia,  between 
Dardanum  and  Scamander.^  It  is  larger  than  the  other 
Btreams  which  fall  into  the  Mendere ;  and  no  one  accus- 
tomed to  see  the  small  torrents  which  acquired  notoriety 
by  being  attached  to  the  exploits  of  the  Greeks  will  be 
surprised  at  beholding  the  diminutiveness  of  this  Simois, 
if  the  Thymbrek  may  be  so  called.'*^  We  learn  ^  that 
the  Simois  approached,  or  had  a  direction  towards,  the 
Rhcetean  promontory,  before  its  confluence  with  the 
Scamander ;  and  I  did  certainly  find  by  experience  that 
this  stream,  running  from  the  valley  of  Thymbrek, 
turns  a  little  to  the  north  towards  In-Tepe  before  it  re- 

*•  Tou  /W  iw  *fXIov  ml  ircyr^icovra  trradiovg  dte^ci. — Lib.  xiii.  p.  598. 
"  P^  19,  Obflervatioiis. 

*  Mr.  Le  Gheralier  says  in  this  place,.  **  The  opening  into  the  valley  of 
Thymhia  is  betwixt  new  and  old  Troy ;  and  whatever  it  be  that  Strabo  is 
pittsed  to  say  of  it  (for  it  is  again  difficult  to  discover  his  real  meaning!  it 
vas  nearer  the  former  than  the  latter  of  those  cities." — ^Descrip.  of  the  Plain 
of  Troy,  p.  66. 

*  Umpeaciu,  Abydns,  Dardanum,  Simoeis,  Scamander,  Sig^um. — Geog. 
p.  137;  Bryant,  p.  81,  Observat. 

"  The  seventii  plate  in  the  second  volume  of  Banduri's  Imperium  Orientale 
giTes  a  Inrd's-eye  view  of  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
^  Constantinople.  When  it  was  taken  is  not  mentioned  in  the  plate,  but  it 
VM  after  the  huilding  of  the  castle  of  Koum-Eale,  in  1659.  In  this  view 
■ome  old  walls  are  put  on  Cape  Sig^um  *,  other  niins,  called  Buines  de  Troye, 
are  aeen  undemeatb,  on  the  left  bank  of  a  river,  apparently  &e  Mendeie, 
whidi  is  called  Xanthus  or  Scamander ;  and  the  stream,  now  the  Thymbrek, 
u  named  the  Simois. 

••  Strab.  Ub.  xiii.  p.  597. 


*  The  similarity  of  the  ancient  and    considerations,  induces  me  to  think  it 
modem  names,  however,  besides  other    is  the  ITiymbrius  of  Strabo.— [1854.  j 
VOL.  II.  L 
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sumes  its  western  course  and  is  lost  in  the' marsh.  When 
Strabo**  says  that  the  Astypal&^ns  inhabiting  Rhoeteum 
built  a  small  town,  called  in  his  time  Polisma,  near  the 
Simois,  in  a  place  which  was  not  sufficiently  firm,  the 
marshes  near  the  Thymbrek  seem  to  be  alluded  to, 
rather  than  any  spot  farther  up  the  country. 

The  water  of  Callifatli,  which  is  less  than  either  the 
Thymbrek  or  the  Bumarbashi  rivulet,  and  might  very 
easily  be  overlooked,  has  no  direction  towards  Rhoeteum 
that  I  could  discover,  but  falls  with  a  course  due  west 
into  the  marshes  near  the  Mendere,  at  a  distance  too  con- 
siderable from  the  shore  to  have  been  the  confluence  of 
the  two  Trojan  rivers,  which,  being  a  little  before  Ilium, 
could  not  have  been  farther  than  that  city  from  the 
port,  namely,  twelve  stadia,  one  Roman  mile  and  a  half. 
Supposing  either  the  Thymbrek  or  the  Callifatli  to  be 
the  Simois,  Ilium  must  have  been  somewhere  between 
these  two  brooks ;  but  in  the  first  supposition,  the  little 
before  (juKpov  e^trpoaOeu)  must  mean  a  little  to  the  north  ; 
and  in  the  other  case,  a  little  to  the  west.  Some  ruins 
of  massive  foundation-stones  have  been  dug  from  an 
eminence  near  the  termination  of  a  suite  of  hills,  cor- 
responding sufficiently  with  the  description  of  Strabo 
to  answer  to  the  neck  of  land  (aux^i/)  which  stretched 
from  Ilium  towards  the  mountains.  They  are  noted  in 
Kauffer's  map  as  the  ruins  of  the  town  begun  by  Con- 
stantine ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  walls  and 
towers  erected  by  command  of  that  emperor  may  have 
been  built  near  the  site,  and  perhaps  from  the  stones, 
of  Ilium.*  The  spot  is  called  Palaio-Callifatli ;  and  if  j 
the  walls  of  Ilium  were  forty  stadia  in  circumference,  j 
that  city,  if  on  this  hill,  was  near  enough  to  the  eon-  | 
fluence  either  of  the  Thymbrek  or  the  Callifatli  water  I 

"  Page  601. 


'  Dr.  Clarke  apjiears  to  have  bad  signs  these  ruins  rather  to  a  spot  a 
no  doubt  that  this  place  stood  on  the  little  to  the  east,  called  Hissarjik.— 
site  of  Ilium.    Dr.  Forchhammer  as-    [1854.] 
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to  agree  with  what  Strabo  mentions  respecting  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  to  the  junction  of  the  Simois  and 
Scamander. 

In  the  same  line  of  hilly  ground  which  separates  the 
vale  of  the  Thymbrek  from  that  of  the  Callifatli  water, 
is  the  village  of  Tchiblak,  an  hour  distant.  Supposing 
Palaio-Callifatli  to  be  Ilium,  the  view  on  every  side 
towards  the  rivers  answers  to  the  description  of  Strabo*s 
plain  of  Troy,  properly  so  called,^  composed  of  the 
Simoisian  plain  towards  the  Thymbrek,  and  the  Sca- 
mandrian  towards  the  Mendere,  which  was  broader 
than  that  higher  up,  and  in  which  the  battles  of  the 
Iliad  were  supposed  to  have  been  fought.  The  plain 
country  of  the  Troad,  which  I  so  call  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  "  Trojan  Plain,"  reached  from  the  line  of  shore 
between  Sigeum  and  Ach^um,  for  many  stadia  to  the 
east,  as  far  as  Mount  Ida,  bounded  to  the  south  by  the 
district  of  Scepsis,  and  to  the  north  by  the  Lycian 
territory  and  Zeleia.** 

Ilium  is  the  best  centre  whence  the  topographer  may 
direct  his  inquiries  on  every  side ;  and,  hence,  to  strain 
the  words  of  Pliny  a  little  beyond  their  meaning,  there 
is  an  opportunily  of  illustrating  many  other  celebrated 
objects — unde  omnia  renim  claritasJ^  As  the  progress  of 
Strabo's  description  seems  to  proceed  from  east  to  west, 
from  the  mountains  to  the  plain,  we  may  guess  where 
to  look  for  the  Pagus  Iliensium,  which,  although  he 
nowhere  speaks  decisively,  and  expressly  asserts  that  no 
remains  were  to  be  seen,  he  considered  as  having  much 
better  pretensions  to  be.  on  the  site  of  Troy  than  the 
new  city,  and  does  in  more  than  one  place  distinguish 
it  as  the  old  Ilifean  town.^  The  ruins  near  HaUil-EUy 
are  very  considerable,  and  from  them  was  taken  the 
inscribed   marble   recording  a   Phrontistes  of  Drusus 


*M»s  T/wMcov.— Lib.  xiii.  p.  597.  ^  Strab.  lib.  xiii.  p.  596. 

"       -  --       "     "32. 

,  xiii. 
L  2 


*  Nat.  HiBt.  lib.  v.  cap.  30,  p.  78,  edit.  Paris,  1532. 
■•  *\pxaiop  KTia-fJM,  p.  598  ;  rj  TraKcua^  p.  599,  lib.  xiii. 
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CdBsar,  the  son  of  Germanicus,  now  in  the  vestibide  of 
the  public  library  at  Cambridge,^     It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  there  were  any  large  buildings  or  temples 
at  this  village  of  the  Ilieans  suflScient  to  account  for 
these  remains,  which  may  rather  be  referred  to  one  of 
the  many  cities  of  the  Troad  which  are  mentioned  by 
geographers,  but  not  in  such  an  order  as  to  enable 
us  to  discover  their  respective  sites.     There  are  a  fe^w 
fragments   of  carved  marble   at  Thymbrek-Keui  and 
above  Tchiblak,  besides  many  remains  of  pillars  on  a 
hill  near  the  latter  village ;  nor  are  we  to  be  surprised 
at  these  vestiges  in  a  country,  every  region  of  which 
was  regarded  with  peculiar  sanctity.    The  Iliean  village 
was  but  little  more  than  a  mile  (most  probably  west- 
ward) from  the  eminence,  five  stadia  in  circumference, 
called  Callicolone,  "  The  Beautiful  HiU"  under  which 
flowed  the   Simois."      Tchiblak  might  be  considered 
nearly  on  the  site  of  the  village,  and  the  hill  where 
are  the  ruins  thought  to  be  the  Callicolone.    Hesychius 
calls  it  a  place  remarkable  for  its  sanctity,  and  the 
ruins  on  the  mount  above  Tchiblak*  may  be  the  re- 
mains of  its  temples.^     The  distance  between  Tchiblak 
and  Palaio-Callifatli  will  pretty  well  correspond  with 
the  three  Roman  miles  and  three-quarters  which  were 
between  Ilium  and  the  village ;  and  the  town  and  the 
hill  are  near  enough  to  the  Thymbrek  or  the  Callifatii 
water  (whichever  of  these  streams  was  the  Simois)  to 
have  been  spoken  of  as  being  in  the  Simoisian  plain, 
where  the  Pagus   Iliensium  and  the  Callicolone  are 
placed   by  the  geographer.      The   hills  close  behind 
Tchiblak,  to  the  east,  may  likewise  be  the  commenoe- 

^  Fagc  43,  n.  21,  Clarke's  Greek  Marbles. 

•'  'Yircp  dc  T^ff  'IXt<t>y  K&fujs,  d/xa  <rraiiovt  tariv  ff  Kakrf  KaK^inj,  Xd^^  rtr, 
wap*  ^  6  Si^iff  pci,  w€vr((rrddiov  €x»v. — Strab.  lib.  xiii.  p.  697. 

"  KaXXi-KoX«»w7  ....  x<»pioy  lepofrpcireV — P.  125,  torn.  ii.  edit.  Albert. 

'  Forchhammer  says  these  ruins  are  fragments  from  a  Turkish  burying- 
ground  taken  from  New  Ilium. — [1854.] 
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ment  of  those  two  elbows  of  Mount  Ida  (Ay/rwi/cO  so 
often  before  mentioned,  which  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  village.^ 

The  country  in  the  direction  immediately  eastward 
above  Tchiblak  has  many  inequalities  of  surface,  and  is 
rough  and  hilly ;  but  on  the  south  side  of  the  chain  of 
eminences  on  which  it  is  placed  is  a  fine  undulating 
plain.  In  this  stands  Atche-Keui,  and  from  near  that 
village  a  brook  runs  into  the  Mendere,  a  mile  to  the 
north-east  of  Bumarbashi.  There  is  no  end  of  conjec- 
turing on  these  subjects;  but  the  distance  between 
Palaio-Callifatli  and  this  stream  agrees  with  that 
between  Ilium  and  the  confluence  of  the  Thymbrius 
and  Scamander;^  and  as  the  valley  of  Atche-Keui 
runs  up  to  the  spot  near  which  the  Pagus  Iliensium 
may  be  fairly  supposed  to  have  been  placed,  it  may  be 
the  plain  of  Thymbra,  which  was  in  the  vicinity  of  that 

In  the  wide  plan,  properly  called  the  Trojan,  some 
of  those  objects  were  shown  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
Diad:  the  wild  fig-tree,  or  hill  of  wild  fig-trees;  the 
tomb  of  wEsyetes  :  Batieia  (or  the  tomb  of  Myrinna)  ; 
and  the  tomb  of  Ilus.^  The  Erineus  was  some  rugged 
ground,  shaded  with  fig-trees,  under  the  lU^an  village.^ 
I  need  not  say  that  I  was  unable  to  fix  upon  the  Erineus ; 
it  will  be  as  well,  indeed,  to  avow  that  I  made  no 
effort  to  find  either  that  or  the  beech- tree  mentioned  by 
Achilles,  which  the  geographer  informs  us  was  a  little 

"  Tom  fUp  di)  furti(y  rrjs  rtktvrrjs  rw  Xcx^cvrcoy  aytt^imp  cuwu,  r6  dc 
tokoiw  Kriafia  fura^v  rrjs  apj^t.^Lih.  xiii.  p.  597.  Whether  the  iraKai6v 
^urita  bn«  meanB  the  village  of  the  Ili^ans  or  the  actual  Troy,  the  point  ia  the 
tttne,  for  Strabo  thought  there  was  a  correspondence  in  the  site  of  ihe  two. 

**  Fifty  stadia,  six  R.  miles  and  a  quarter. 

^  Uhfaiop  yap  ton  rh  ircdtoy  ^  Ovfifipa. — Strab.  lib.  xiii.  p.  598. 

"*  nXorvrfpov  yap  Hart,  icaX  rovs  6vofMa(oiiivovs  r&rrovs  €prav0a  d€iKyvfUpovt 
^p«fwv,  r^  ^ptpt6v,  t6»  tov  AlovffTov  T6Kfov,  TTip  Barieuoff  r6  rov  'iXov  o^/mi.— > 
**  V<x  here  it  is  more  extensive  (the  plain,  irtbiov  TomK^v),  and  we  see  those 
P^xoes  pointed  out  which  are  recorded  by  the  poet — tne  fig-tree  hill,  the  tomb 
of  .Esyctes,  Batieia,  and  the  tomb  of  Ilus.'* — iStrab.  lib.  xiii.  p.  597. 
^  '  'O  r«  *EpiP€^  rpavw  ns  r6wost  Koi  iptvtvdris,  rf  fuv  apxal^  Kriapari 
wot«rT#«cy. — btrab.  liD.  xiiL  p.  698. 
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below.^  The  tomb  Bhown  for  that  of  -^syetes  was 
five  stadia  (something  more  than  half  a  mile)  from 
Iliimi,  and  not  so  high  as  the  Acropolis  of  that  city.^* 
If  the  meaning  of  the  text  in  Strabo  is  at  all  under- 
stood, TJdjek-Tepe  cannot  be  the  tomb  of  ^Esyetes ;  for 
that  barrow  is  at  least  seven  miles  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  supposed  site  of  Ilium ;  and  in  order  to  get  to 
it,  you  have  to  cross  two,  if  not  three  rivers,  the  latter 
part  of  the  way  through  a  morass,  and  over  hilly 
ground.  Besides,  Polites,  in  running  to  Udjek-Tepe, 
would  be  going  from,  not  towards,  the  Grecian  camp, 
and  had,  therefore,  no  cause  of  fear ;  he  would,  indeed, 
have  had  a  much  better  view  than  from  the  Acropohs 
(if  we  have  foimd  it)  of  Ilium ;  but  this  is  the  very 
advantage  which  Strabo  says  he  would  not  have  had. 
There  is  only  one  point  of  resemblance  between  the 
barrow  and  the  tomb  ;  Udjek-Tepe  is  near  the  road  to 
Alexandria  Troas ;  but,  allowing  the  present  path  to 
be  in  the  line  of  the  ancient  road,  as  that  road  ran  all 
across  the  plain,  and  probably  from  Ilium,  it  is  very 
likely,  indeed,  that  there  might  be  another  barrow  near 
it.  Wherever  Ilium  was,  the  tomb  of  iEsyetes  was  not 
more  than  two  miles  from  the  port  of  the  Greeks; 
probably  it  was  less ;  but  Udjek-Tepe  is  more  than  nine 
from  the  shore  of  the  strait.  This  lofty  tumulus  may 
be  the  Homeric  tomb  of  jEsyetes.  Of  this  we  can 
know  nothing,  but  it  is  not  that  of  Strabo.  There  are 
two  or  three  barrows  which  answer  better  to  that  tomb, 
and  especially  one  between  the  village  of  Koum-Keui 
and  Callifatli,  noticed  in  Mr.  Gell's  map,  not  as  a  barrow 
but  as  a  mount.     It  is  in  the  plain  near  the  Mendere, 

"*  Kai  6  ipfjyhs  de  fxucphp  KOTforipn  t(m  rov  ipwtov^  €d>  oS  thntrw  6  ^AyiXXcvf . 

— Strab.  lib.  xiii.  p.  598. 

^  **  And  (\i  Ilium  were  Troy)  Polites  also,  *  who  being  a  spy  from  Tniy, 
trusting  to  nis  speed,  sat  on  tlie  very  summit  of  the  tomh  of  tJte  ancient 
^syttes^  he  must  have  been  improvident^  even  if  he  did  sit  on  the  very 
summit ;  for  he  might  have  had  a  much  higher  look-out  from  the  citadel,  aud 
at  much  the  same  distance ;  nor  could  he  at  all  want  his  speed ;  for  that  which 
is  now  shown  for  the  tomb  of  iEsyetes  is  five  stadia  distant  towards  the  road 
to  Alexandria.'* — JStrab.  lib.  xiii.  p.  599. 
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and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  projecting  eminence  of 
Palaio-Callifatli,  to  the  west*  Two  other  barrows  have 
been  noticed  in  this  quarter ;  one  is  on  a  plot  of  rising 
ground,  which  projects  south-westward  from  the  chain 
of  eminences  between  Palaio-Callifatli  and  Tchiblak, 
but  is  rather  to  the  south  of  the  first  place,  and  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  last ;  the  other  is  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  hills  which  form  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  plain  of  Atche-Keui,  and  two  miles  on 
the  left  of  the  road  to  that  place  from  the  village  of 
Callifatli.  Under  Atche-Keui,  and  nearly  opposite  to 
Bumarbashi,  is  a  low  natural  hillock,  called  in  Mr. 
Gell's  map  Batieia. 

As  Strabo  gives  us  no  assistance  whatever  in  identi- 
fying either  of  these  barrows  with  his  tomb  of  Ilus,  or 
the  Batieia,  but  only  mentions  those  objects  as  being  in 
the  plain  of  Troy  properly  so  called,  and  that  only  in 
the  one  passage  above  quoted,  it  would  be  useless  for 
one  who  is  not  perfectly  persuaded  that  the  scene  of 
the  Iliad  can  be  fixed  upon  with  precision,  and  has  been 
actually  discovered,  to  make  any  essay  towards  an 
arrangement  of  these  ancient  monuments  on  a  modem 
map.  As  presumptuous  might  it  be  thought  to  fix 
upon  any  hill,  or  natural  eminence^  the  name  of  the 
Homeric  Throsmos,  on  which  the  army  of  the  Trojans 
was  stationed,  more  particularly  as  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  the  Thrdsmos  was  a  hill.*" 

^  The  grammarians  have  supposed  this  word,  which,  as  Mr.  Bryant  men- 
tions (Observations,  p.  10),  occurs  only  three  times  in  Homer  and  twice  in 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  to  signify  a  high  place, 

^^wriiAs-^-^v^^rjKits  r&iroi  Bovvocid^ff,  a<^'  ob  KarafiaLvovra  Oopttv  ttrri, 
Hesych.  in  v.  p.  1738,  Albert,  edit.  1766. 
Spofifi6s — tn^Xbs  T&iros  idem  quod  Opma-fiSs' 

Is.  Vossii,  not.  in  v.  Bp»fi^i^  Hesych.  p.  1736,  ibid. 
*1M  BpwTfi^  irrdtoco — 'O^  ircdiov  fi^  iwi^pdfUf,  Ibid.  p.  1355. 

'Hie  Scholiast  on  Homer,  II.  K.  ver.  160,  and  II.  A.  ver.  56,  Suidas,  and  the 
^tyinologioon  Magnum  in  voc,  Bpaa'fi6sf  make  it  to  be  near  the  Callioolone : 
"*  Krat  autem  Callioolone  locus  excelsus  in  campo  Trojano,  ab  isto  non  longe 
rwnolua  qui  Homero  Boma-fios  dicitur  *'  (not«  1,  p.  1707,  Hesych.  ibid.),  which 
cannot  be  collected  either  from  Homer  or  Strabo.  The  first  plaoes  the  Calli- 
colone  near  the  Simois  (Iliad.  Y.  ver.  53),  and  the  latter  ten  stadia  above  his 
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We  are  now  arrived  at  BumarbaBhi,  the  Troy  of  Mr. 
Le  Chevalier/^    It  is  a  Turkish  village,  situated  on  some 

site  of  Troy ;  but  the  Opwryu&t  was  near  the  ships  of  the  Greeks,  and  separated 

from  them  but  by  a  very  small  interval — 

Ohn  oififf  m  Tpikf  tn\  Bpcur/i^  ircdtoco 
Euiriu  Syxi  vcfiy,  SKiyos  d'  tfri  x^P^  ipVKti. 

Iliad.  K.  ver.  160. 

Mr.  Le  Chevalier,  with  just  as  little  reason,  fimcied  that, ''  like  Batieia  and 
the  tomb  of  the  nimble  Myrinna,  the  Thr6smoB  and  the  tomb  of  llus  were  the 
same.'*  (Descrip.  p.  112.)  The  only  difference  between  the  two  cases  is,  that 
Homer  says  the  first  was  the  same,  but  gives  no  such  hint  as  to  the  latter. 
We  may  see  from  the  poet  that  they  were  not  the  same,  although  perhaps  not 
far  from  each  other ;  for  Hector  and  the  other  chiefe  retired  fnmi  the  camp  to 
the  Thrdsmos,  to  Uie  tomb  of  llus,  to  hold  a  council : — 

N<(<r^cy  €ar6  ^XoiV/Sov*  Iliad.  K.  ver.  416. 

Mr.  Bryant  (Dissert,  p.  37)  makes  Badeia  and  Callioolone  the  same,  bat 
without  giving  any  reason  for  such  a  conjecture.  The  probable  vicinity  of 
the  tomb  of  Hub  to  the  Thrftsmos  may  help  to  show  us  that  Homer  never 
meant  a  hill  or  mound  }aj  the  latter  word,  for  he  makes  Agamemnon  pursue 
the  Trojans  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ships,  to  which  t£ey  had  advanced, 
by  the  tomb  of  Hus,  through  the  middle  of  the  plain — 

Ol  d^  imp*  "Ikov  arfiM  irdkatov  ^topdaindao 
Miaaop  iccnnrcdioy  vap*  fpiPt6v  cVcrcvorro 
'Ufi€voi  irdXctfff —  IL  A.  ver,  166. 

and  not  over  any  hill,  which  must  have  been  the  case  if  the  Thrdsmos  had 
been  high  ground,  as  the  Trojan  station  was  between  the  place  of  action  and 
the  city.  In  the  two  places  of  Apollonius,  Op«Hrfi6f  does  not  seem  to  mean 
an  eminence.  Jason  and  his  companions  conceal  thenuselves  and  hold  a 
council  under  cover  of  the  high  re^  and  shrubs  in  the  bed  of  a  river  in 
Cholcis,  and  then  quit  their  concealment  for  a  place  in  the  plain  above,  named 
CircsBum,  which  the  poet  calls  the  Tlir6smos  of  that  plain : — 

"AdHip  d*  ova  vrf6s  vircp  MvoKat  rt  xal  v^p 

Xcptroyd*  i^airi^iia'av  cirl  Bpwrpjov  ircdioco. 

KipKcumr  r<$dc  irov  fcueX^o-fCfrax,  KvBa  dc  iroXXoi 

*E^6;9  npofiodoi  re  koH  Irtai  iiturtfftvcunv. 

Argon,  lib.  iii.  ver.  199. 
We  see  that  on  this  Thrdsmos  there  were  willows  growing  (although  some, 
instead  of  irpSfiatoi,  have  read,  without  assigning  anv  reason,  irpopakoi,  a  sort 
of  wild  oak)---trees  not  so  likely  to  flourish  on  a  hill  as  on  the  meadowy 
banks  of  rivers.  The  Scholiast,  commenting  on  the  passage,  calls  this  Thrds- 
mos a  place  overhanging  the  river — Tov  vn-c/Mcci/icyov  tov  trora/iov  njirov,  Sirou 
c<7t1  Ooptuf  Koi  irtf^fj&ai  aw6  rrjs  ptm  (p.  276,  edit.  Shaw) ;  and  the  translator 

**  I  am  desirous  of  propping  up  my  own  scepticism  on  the  subject  of  the 
Troad  by  the  authority  of  no  less  a  person  than  ChishuU,  who  visited  the 
country  m  the  year  1701,  and  who  says  of  the  site  of  the  city—"  But  still  we 
must  be  cautious  of  pointing  out  and  distinguishing  the  very  place :  since  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  Cassar  we  are  assured  by  Stiabo  that  there  remained  not 
the  least  footstep  of  ancient  Troy  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  most  searching 
traveller.  So  vain  are  the  accounts  of  our  modem  joumaliats,  who  pretend  to 
have  seen  the  walls,  the  gates,  or  other  ruins  of  Troy:  that  which  now  re- 
mains being  nothing  but  the  rubbish  of  New  Ilium,  or  of  that  city  once 
attempted  t^ere  by  Constantino." 
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rising  ground,  at  the  head  of  the  great  marsh.  All 
travellers  have  with  justice  lavished  their  encomiums 
on  the  heauty  of  its  situation,  which  commands  an  ex- 
tensive prospect  of  the  whole  plain,  both  to  the  shores 
of  the  strait  and  to  the  open  sea,  and  gives  a  nearer 
view  to  the  north  of  low  undulating  hills,  whose  slopes 
are  adorned  with  frequent  villages,  and  backed  with  a 
dark  line  of  forest  scenery.  To  the  right,  at  about  half 
a  mile  distance,  the  Mendere  flows  through  a  green  flat, 
winding  from  behind  a  rocky  hill,  called  BalU-Dahi,  or 
the  Honey  Mountain,  which  rises  at  the  back  (the  south- 
east) of  the  eminence  of  Bumarbashi,  and  is  separated 
from  it  only  by  a  narrow  woody  dell.  Lnmediately 
below  the  village  is  the  path  which  crosses  the  country 
from  the  north  to  the  south  towards  Alexandria  Troas, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  this  path  is  a  slope  of  hard 
mgged  ground,  covered  with  Turkish  tombstones  chiefly 
granite  and  having  the  appearance  of  being  taken  from 

has  it  "  in  editiorem  locum  campi."  The  Argonauts,  when  they  proceed  from 
thu  Thrtaaos  of  Circasum  (ver.  213),  are  only  said  to  go  from  the  pkkin^  cjc 
vfduMo,  not  from  any  height. 

The  otherpassage  in  which  the  disputed  word  occurs  does  not  convey  the 
notion  of  a  Thrdsmos  being  anything  else  than  a  spot  with  an  open  space,* 
where  there  was  room  to  move  about  It  is  not  here  the  Thrdsmos  of  the 
plain,  but  the  Thrdsmoi  of  the  river : — 

htrhp  iy  Tkv6rvros  aifh,  Opwrftovs  norofMno. 

Argon,  lib.  ii.  ver.  826, 

**  Per  limosi  salebras  fluvii"  are  the  words  of  the  translator ;  and  the  Scholiast 
interpiQts  it,  «irrl  rov,  Korh  tiis  opafiokas  kol  cofafiaa-M^s,  Ka\  KaB6dcvt  (p.  219, 
edit.  Shaw).  Supposing  the  word  to  be  derived  from  Bp^^aKtiv^  or  Ooptlif^  to 
leap,  there  seems  no  necessity  for  having  the  a<^'  o^  Kora^vorra  Bop^w  eWl, 
the  '*  descendii^  leap "  of  Hesychius :  a  level  spot  is  more  fit  for  leaping  or 
exercise  than  any  high  ground.  When  Homer  mentions  Batieia,  on,  or  at, 
which  the  Trojans  were  drawn  out  in  an-ay,  he  describes  it  as  a  hill ;  and  if 
the  ep«Mr/«^f,  where  the  Trojans  were  also  stationed,  had  been  a  hill,  it  is 
likely  he  would  have  likewise  described  it  as  such.  We  may  be  inclined, 
then,  to  submit  to  Mr.  Bryant's  opinion,  that  the  Bponrixhs  of  Homer  should 
be  rendered  taltus  campettris,  and  not  the  mound  of  the  plain.  The  prepo- 
ntion  up  (ttvii),  with  wluch  it  is  connected  in  the  passages  above  quoted,  may 
{lerhaps  persuade  us  that  a  gentle  ascent  is  expressed,  unless  it  only  conveys 
the  meaning  of  our  phrase  up  the  country^  up  to  town. 


*  This  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  of  the  Troad'   (vol.    i.  p.  566,  Travels), 

baa  been  confirmed  by  a  eonaiderable  Ger-  Mr.  Walpole  says,  **  Mr.  Hobhoiue  will  m 

man  acholar  (Wjttenbach,  Anim.  in  Plut.  glad  to  see  his  opinion  confirmed  by  such 

U,  1112),  as  I  find  by  a  note  to  Mr.  Wal-  good  authority."  I  am  very  glad.--{1854.]. 
|iole's  *  Remarks  on  the  Demetrian  System 
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some  ancient  structure.  Below  this,  to  the  south,  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  houses,  is  one  of  those 
beautiful  springs  from  which  the  village  takes  its  name 
of  the  Foimtain-head.  The  principal  basin  is  orna- 
mented by  a  rectangular  margin  of  white  marble  slabs 
and  the  fragments  of  two  granite  pilasters;  and- the 
water,  gushing  copiously  from  below,  slides  over  the 
smooth  brink,  and  moistens  a  flat  plot  of  greensward, 
which  is  shaded  by  a  line  of  weeping  willows  rising 
from  shrubbery  of  evergreens. 

The  temperature  of  this  spring  has  been  found  to  be 
sixty-four  of  Fahrenheit's  scale ;  and  we  learnt  that  in  the 
winter  a  steam  arises  from  it,  which  altogether  conceals 
the  source  and  the  surrounding  grove.  It  felt  tepid  in 
April,  but  was  not  so  warm  as  to  be  unpleasant  to  the 
taste.  The  head  of  the  marsh,  obscured  by  tall  reeds, 
commences  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  fountain.  Walk- 
ing for  three  minutes  to  the  south,  and  keeping  by  the 
side  of  some  pools  of  water,  interspersed  with  brush- 
wood, you  come  to  a  strong  spring,  bubbling  up  from 
beneath  a  rocky  hillock,  and  flowing  oflF,  dispersed  in 
several  pebbly  channels,  into  the  marsh  and  through  a 
line  of  gardens  belonging  to  the  Turks  of  Burnarbashi. 
The  Aga,  a  considerable  person  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, has  a  kiosk  in  one  of  them  between  the  two  springs, 
which  is  surrounded  by  an  orangery,  and  sheltered  by 
a  grove  of  ashes  and  poplars  and  other  tall  trees.  On 
one  of  my  visits  to  the  spot,  our  party,  who  had  been 
on  a  shooting  excursion  in  the  marshes,  and  were  some- 
what fatigued  after  a  hot  walk  of  five  hours,  took  some 
refreshment  under  a  spreading  walnut-tree,  on  the  brink 
of  a  rivulet  running  round  the  Aga's  garden,  which 
supplied  us  with  water-cresses. 

As  we  were  rising  to  depart,  a  tall  fair-complexioned 
Turk,  half  wrapped  in  a  tattered  garment,  having  every 
mark  of  extreme  poverty,  but  with  an  easy  graceful 
mien,  walked  over  the  little  plank  laid  across  the  brook 
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from  the  garden,  and  accosted  me  first  in  Italian,  and 
afterwards,  seeing  my  surprise  at  hearing  anything  but 
Turkish  from  a  Turk,  in  Latin,  inquiring  if  I  under- 
stood that  language — "  Domine,  ads  linguam  Latinam  ?" 
He  added  a  few  sentences,  in  a  manner  which  showed 
he  had  once  been  accustomed  to  converse.  He  was 
asked  where  he  had  learnt  his  Latin.  He  said  at  home. 
Had  he  ever  received  any  public  instruction  ?  "  Vidi 
etiam  academiam  sed  non  frequentavi,^  was  his  reply. 
He  had  seen  the  English  at  Alexandria.  When  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  his  country,  he 
answered,  ^^ Sum  dtns  mundi" — "  I  am  a  citizen  of  the 
world ;"  and,  smiling,  put  an  end  to  our  interrogatories 
by  asking  me  if  I  wished  to  see  the  garden  belonging 
to  hii3  master  :  "  Visne  videre  hunc  fiortum^  mei  magistri 
est?**  At  this  instant  a  Tiurk  richly  dressed  came  up,  and 
accosting  him  with  great  kindness  and  familiarity  b^  the 
name  of  Selim,  they  both  walked  away  to  the  village. 

The  singularity  of  meeting  a  Turk  talking  Latin  in  a 
solitary  garden  in  the  Troad,  although  not  so  agreeable 
an  adventure  as  that  which  befell  the  friend  of  j3Es- 
chines,  and  (as  Mr.  Le  Chevalier  thought)  on  this  very 
spot,^  engaged  our  thoughts  for  some  time,  and  we 
could  only  conclude  him  to  be  one  of  the  many  pri- 
soners or  deserters  from  the  French  Egyptian  army  who 
embraced  Islamism ;  some,  as  it  was  reported  in  France 
at  the  time,  from  inclination,  others  to  save  their  lives. 

The  springs  and  the  pools  of  water  unite  their  streams, 
which  are  partly  lost  in  the  marsh,  and  partly  flow  into 
the  channel  of  the  Bumarbashi  rivulet,  and  the  whole 
fountain  is  called  Saranda  Ochia — the  Forty  Byes. 
The  last-mentioned  source  is  thought  by  the  people  of 

^  Mr.  Le  Chevalier,  commenting  seriously  on  the  accident  of  Callirhoe, 
calls  it  ''a  circumstance  ever  to  be  regretted,  as  it  prevented  ^schines  from 
entering  into  a  minute  examination  of  the  plain  of  Troy,  and  from  giving  the 
result  of  his  inquiries  to  the  world.**  La  Fontaine  thought  otherwise,  and  made 
somewhat  better  use  of  Cimon's  adventure  than  Mr.  Le  C,  who  really  believed 
t'lat  iEschincs  came  to  Troas  to  write  such  a  piece  of  topography  as  his  own. 
Oue  circumstance  has,  as  usual,  escaped  or  been  unnoticed  by  him,  although  his 
editor  has  been  more  explicit :  the  letters  of  iiEschines  are  thought  to  be  spurious. 
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the  place  to  be  cold,  but  is,  in  fact,  of  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  tepid  fountain,  although,  as  it  does  not 
rise  and  settle  in  a  basin,  but  flows  oflF  into  the  pools,  its 
warmth  is  not  so  easily  perceived  as  that  of  the  other 
springs.  To  the  taste  they  appeared  to  me  exactly  the 
same,  and  only  not  chill :  a  fact  which,  considering  the 
number  of  warm  sources  in  this  part  of  the  country,  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  mention,  if  Mr.  Le  Cheva- 
lier and  his  disciples  had  not  positively  pronounced  them 
to  be  the  two  fountains  of  the  Scamander,  the  Aouu  rniyal 
of  Homer,  one  of  which  was  enveloped  in  smoke,  as  of 
a  burning  fire,  whilst  the  other,  in  the  summer,  rushed 
forth  cold  as  the  hail,  the  chill  snow,  and  the  ice.*' 

My  last  visit  was  paid  to  these  springs  on  the  last  day 
of  April,  which  was  more  sultry  than  an  English  mid- 
summer, and  might  therefore  have  shown  the  freezing 
faculty  of  the  cold  spring  to  advantage.  I  repeat,  how- 
ever, that  no  diflference  was  perceptible  between  the 
temperature  of  the  fountains.*  Yet  Mr.  Le  Chevalier, 
comparing  it  with  the  other,  says  it  is  "  always  cold  ;"** 
when,  however,  he  could  see  the  broad,  the  angry 
Scamander  in  a  rivulet,  in  spite  of  all  ancient  authority, 
whether  of  poetry  or  prose,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
should  reject  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  and  find  the 
warm  and  freezing  sources  of  that  river  in  the  tepid 
fountains  of  Bumarbashi.  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  con- 
fessed that  the  Scamander  rose  in  the  hill  Cotylus  from 
one  source ;  and  Strabo  endeavoured  to  explain  away 
the  diflBculty,  by  suggesting  that  the  hot  spring  may 
have  failed,  or  that  the  two  sources  may  have  been  those 
of  some  tributary  stream,  which  might  therefore  be 
fairly  called  springs  of  the  Scamander.  This  must  be 
allowed,  and  was  so  by  Mr.  Bryant,  to  be  a  very  rea- 
sonable account;  and  those  believers  in  the  Iliad  who 

*»  niad.  X.  V.  147.  «  127,  Descript.  Plain  of  Troy. 

*  This  is  undoubtedly  the  fact.   Dr.    to  64^ ;  consequently,  they  are  warmer 
Forchhammer  says  the  '*  constant  tern-    than  the  air  in  winter.*' — [1854.] 
perature  of  all  the  springs  is  from  63^ 
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can  reconcile  one  hot  and  one  icy  fountain  with  many 
tepid  springs  may  be  willing  to  adopt  the  latter  sugges- 
tion, and  suppose  the  sources  at  Bumarbashi  to  be  those 
to  which  Hector  was  pursued  by  Achilles,  It  must, 
however,  be  observed,  that  the  explanation  can  hardly 
be  applied  to  springs  supplying  a  rivulet  which  does  not 
fall  into  the  main  river  till  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
its  mouth ;  •  and,  moreover,  that  if  Demetrius  or  Strabo 
had  thought  these  Bumarbashi  fountains  to  have  been 
the  Aoioi  iriyyai,  or  if  they  had  been  commonly  so  called 
and  noticed  amongst  the  other  Homeric  objects,  it  is 
next  to  an  impossibility  that,  after  having  made  the 
remark  and  particularly  discussed  the  difficulty,  the 
author  should  not  have  mentioned  their  existence  in  the 
Trojan  plain.  Let  me  add  that  those  who  believe  in 
the  fountains  may  as  well  believe  Bumarbashi  to  be 
Troy ;  for  if  Achilles  and  Hector  fought  on  this  spot, 
the  great  difficulty  of  the  distance  of  the  city  from  the 
sea  is  removed ;  indeed  they  are  almost  bound  to  believe 
it,  since  the  Scamandrian  springs  were  in  sight  of,  and 
not  far  from,  the  city. 

There  are  at  Bumarbashi  several  traces  of  some 
ancient  town  having  stood  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  village  is  such  as  I  have  observed  the  Greeks 
generally  choose  for  their  cities :  blocks  of  carved 
marble  and  granite,  one  or  two  containing  inscriptions 
which  throw  no  light  on  the  subject,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  houses,  and  particularly  in  the  Aga's  court-yard : 
vestiges  of  a  paved  way  are  also  discernible.  But  it  is 
on  the  hill  Balli-Dahi,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south- 
south-east,  that  the  citadel  of  Priam  and  the  tombs  of 
his  sons  have  been  at  last  discovered.  Above  the  first 
rugged  flat  there  is  a  second  eminence,  the  highest 
gummit  of  the  hill ;  on  this  are  three  barrows,  not  so 
large  as  those  on  the  shore  of  the  strait,  but  similar  to 

'  Nevertheless  Dr.  Forchhammer  meric  Scamander,  and  the  Bumar- 
Kemfl  persuaded  that  the  Bumarhashi  bashi  rivulet  the  Scamander  itself. — 
ficNiQiainft  are  the  sources  of  the  Ho-    [1854.] 
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them  in  every  respect,  except  that  one,  like  the  cairns 
of  Scotland,  is  chiefly  composed  of  stones  thrown  loosely 
together.  It  is  possible  that  the  covering  of  turf  may 
have  been  worn  away  by  exposure  to  the  wind  and  rain. 
Mr,  Le  Chevalier  chose  to  call  it  the  tomb  of  Hector, 
and  found  a  wonderful  similarity  between  its  position 
and  that  of  the  imitative  sepulchre  which  Andromache 
raised  to  the  memory  of  her  hero  on  the  shores  of 
Bpirus."  The  cenotaph  however  was  before  the  city,  in 
a  grove,  on  the  banks  of  the  feigned  Simois. 

'*  Ante  urbem,  in  luco,  falsi  SimoentLs  ad  undam." 

Ma.  iii.  v.  300. 

This  barrow  is  in  Mr.  Le  Chevalier's  city,  and  no 
more  on  the  banks  of  the  Simois  than  Blaize  Castle  near 
Bristol  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon.  It  stands  near 
the  brink  of  a  steep  precipice,  very  high  above  the 
Mendere.  If  Virgil  had  any  particular  spot  in  view 
we  may  find  something  full  as  likely  to  have  been  the 
prototjrpe  of  his  description,  for  we  see  in  Strabo**  that 
at  a  place  called  Ophrynium  they  showed  the  grove  of 
Hector ;  but  this  was  on  the  banks  of  the  strait,  twenty- 
five  miles  at  the  least  from  Burnarbashi.  We  do  not 
know,  in  fact,  that  the  sepulchre  was  in  that  grove,  or 
on  any  other  spot ;  for  an  oracle  preserved  amongst  the 
Thebans  related  that  the  ashes  of  Hector  had  been  con- 
veyed from  Troy  to  their  city,  and  his  tomb  was  shown 
at  the  fountain  of  (Edipus.**  If  any  inference  is  to  be 
drawn  from  the  lines  in  the  Pharsalia,  in  which  the 
Phrygian  tells  Caesar  not  to  tread  on  the  ashes  of  Hector, 
it  is,  that  no  such  barrow  as  is  now  seen  on  Balli-Dahi 
was  ever  called  the  tomb  of  that  warrior.** 

«  "  Virgil  takes  a  very  ingenious  method  of  pointing  out  the  true  situation 
of  Hector's  tomb.^—Descript.  of  Plain  of  Troy,  p.  123. 
^  Lib.  xiii.  p.  595. 

^  *Eot\  dc  «cai  "Etcropot  OriPaioig  rdtbos  rov  Upidfwv  irp^r  Oidmo^i^  Ktikov- 
fjjvu  icprfvij. — Paus.  lib.  ix.  569,  edit.  Hanov. 
*•  "  Secunis  in  alto 

Graniine  ponebat  gressus,  Phryx  incola  manes 

Hectoreos  calcare  vetat."  Pharsal.  ix.  v.  975. 

Thus  rendered  by  Mr.  Le  0. :  "  Caesar,  in  trarersing  the  plain  of  Troy,  was 
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Another  of  the  tumuli  is  the  tomb  of  Paris,  but  which 
of  them  has  not  been  as  yet  determined ;  Strabo,  how- 
ever, relates  that  his  monument  was  at  Cebrene.**  On 
the  surface  of  the  summit  of  Balli-Dahi  are  some  flat 
stones  regularly  disposed,  the  vestiges  of  two  pits  or 
cisterns,  and  near  the  edge  of  the  precipice  above  the 
river  where  it  is  four  hundred  feet  high,  the  foundation 
stones  of  massive  uncemented  walls. 

A  most  correct  view  of  these  relics  is  given  in  the 
thirty-seventh  plate  of  the  Topography  of  Troy,  the 
author  of  which  has  never  called  his  pencil  to  the  aid 
of  his  pen ;  but,  with  a  candour  and  ingenuousness  very 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  a  theorist,  has,  in  the  fidelity 
of  lus  representations,  furnished  us  with  competent 
means  of  disproving  his  system.  Those  who  look  at 
the  vestiges  on  Balli-Dahi  in  his  plate  may  be  assured 
that  such  are  the  actual  appearances  on  that  hill ;  but 
enough  may  have  been  already  said  to  convince  them 
that  some  scope  has  been  given  to  the  imagination  in 
calling  two  or  three  lines  of  single  flat  stones  the  ruins 
of  the  palace  of  Priam,  the  palace  of  Hector y  the  palace  of 
Alexander^  the  temple  of  Apollo,  the  temple  of  Minerva,  and 
the  temple  of  Jupiter. 

The  same  author  of  course  is  not  deterred  by  the 
ancient  authorities  who  mention  that  no  vestige  was  left 
of  Troy,  but  quotes  Babylon  as  an  instance  that  ruins 
long  thought  to  have  perished  may  be  at  last  discovered. 
He  might  have  added  Baalbek,  the  finding  of  whose 
remains  by  Mr.  Wood  was  ridiculed  as  a  chimerical  in- 
vention ;  but  was  Babylon  at  any  time  sought  after  as 
was  Troy  ?  were  its  ruins  in  the  midst  of  the  most  polite 
and  learned  people  in  the  world,  who  for  a  succession  of 

walking  inadvertently  over  a  heap  of  stones  and  of  turf,  which  no  longer  re- 
tained the  shape  of  a  tomh :  *  Stop,  Csesar,'  cried  his  guide, '  you  are  treadiug 
upon  the  ashes  of  Hector/  '*  (P.  122.)  Let  me  ask  whether  the  original,  or 
even  this  strange  translation,  gives  a  picture  of  any  one  climbing  on  a  rugged 
precipioe,  amongst  ruins,  and  over  the  summits  of  actual  tombs  ?  For  either 
Mr.  liC  G.  must  believe  that  Lucan  really  alludes  to  the  barrow  on  Balli-Dahi, 
or  the  reference  is  altogether  inapplicable  and  futile,  as  the  poet  could  never 
have  said  that  there  were  no  ruins  on  this  hill.  *^  Lib.  xiii.  p.  696. 
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ages  desired  and  tried  in  vain  to  discover  its  site?  I 
see  no  parity  whatever  in  the  two  cases,  and  I  must  add 
that  it  is  not  to  be  credited  that  Demetrius  of  Scep»s, 
and  other  inquirers  living  on  the  spot,  would  overlook 
any  part  of  the  Trojan  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  8ea- 
mander  containing  the  ruins  of  palaces  and  temples, 
which  must  necessarily  have  been  twenty  times  more 
considerable  in  those  days  than  they  are  at  present. 

The  real  Trojan  palaces,  if  they  ever  existed,  must 
have  been  erected  in  the  very  infancy  of  architecture ; 
and  what  excellence  could  have  been  attained  in  this 
art,  when  letters  had  not  been  invented,  when  commerce 
was  a  change  of  commodities,  arithmetic  counting  on 
the  fingers,  and  when  carpenters  built  ships  with  a 
brazen  hatchet  ?*^  The  greater  part  of  the  houses  of 
the  royal  city  of  Sardis,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
lonians,  were  either  of  reeds,  or  brick  thatched  with 
reeds,  and  of  this  material  we  may  suppose  the  temple 
of  Cybele  to  have  been  made,  which  was  burnt  with  the 
other  buildings.*'  The  walls  of  the  citadel  were  of  course 
more  durably  constructed,  but  the  interior  bm'ldings 
could  hardly  have  answered  to  anything  like  our  notion 
of  a  palace,  nor  can  we  think  that  the  Pergamus  of 
Priam  was  composed  of  edifices  so  constructed  as  to 
leave  remains  discernible  after  a  period  of  three  thou- 
sand years. 


**  Wood's  Essay  on  Homer,  pp.  268,  274.  That  such  must  have  been  the 
state  of  society  when  even  Homer  wrote,  may  be  deduced  from  his  poems. 
Mr.  W.  observes  that  the  poet  does  not  talk  of  sculpture  with  admiration. 
The  oldest  statues  of  the  gods  were  blocks  of  wood  scarcely  cut ;  the  temples, 
the  tckvrii  lUmara  of  those  ages,  may,  however  mean  and  simple,  have  been 
decent  enougn  for  such  divinities.  The  poet,  when  describing  the  celestial 
habitations,  says  nothing  of  their  size  or  construction,  but  confines  himself  to 
the  costliness  of  their  materials.  Agamemnon's  palace,  or  the  treasury  of 
Atreus,  lately  discovered  at  Mycense,  is,  it  is  true,  a  durable  fabric,  as  aiso  is 
the  treasury  of  Minyas  at  Orchomenos ;  but  we  cannot  be  sure  that  those 
buildings  did  exist  in  the  times  alleged ;  we  can  only  know  that  they  were 
very  ancient,  and  had  those  particular  denominations  amongst  the  Greeks  of 
after-ages. 

'^  "Ea-av  eV  rijin  Sapdco-t  oiiciat,  al  fup  rrktms,  Koikdfuvai'  "Otrcu  dc  amt^ 
Koi  liklvBuHu  tla-opj  Kokdfiov  tlxop  rht  opofftas. — Herod.  Hist.  lib.  v.  cap.  101, 
p.  242,  edit.  Edinb.  1806. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

The  district  of  the  Troad— Ene — Eaki-Scnpthu — Bairam-itche— Eas-dagby, 
the  Cotylus  of  Ida  —  Argument  against  the  identity  of  that  saounit  with 
the  Homeric  Gargants  —  and  against  that  of  Rhoeteum  and  Sig^um  with  the 
promontories  bounding  the  Grecian  camp,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  —  The 
anthority  of  Virgil  quoted  —  The  Homeric  Troy  in  front  of  Tenedos  —  The 
geographical  Plain  of  Troy  probably  not  that  of  the  Iliad  —  The  Homeric 
landmarks  invented  by  the  Greeks  after  the  age  of  the  poet  —  No  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  casual  resemblances  between  the  descriptions  of  them  and 
the  actual  landscape  near  the  banks  of  the  Mendere  —  The  endeavours  of 
writers  to  adjust  the  poetical  to  the  present  positions  entirely  unsuccessful 
—Mr.  Pope's  map,  and  the  unaccountable  remarks  upon  it  by  Mr.  Le 
Gheralier — Conclusion  of  observations  on  the  Tread,  with  an  inquiry  into 
the  limits  of  the  ancient  Hellespont. 

The  remains  on  Balli-Dahi  have  been  referred  to  a 
very  kte  period ;  but  when  we  know  that  the  Troad 
was  foil  of  towns,  of  which  Strabo  enumerates  twenty, 
we  shall  not  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  antiquities, 
either  on  this  spot,  or  in  any  other  portion  of  the  same 
region.  At  Erkissi-Keui  and  Bos-Keui,  villages  on  the 
ridge  stretching  south-westward  from  Bumarbashi,  on 
which  stands  Udjek-Tepe,  there  are  also  many  frag- 
ments of  marble  and  granite  ruins,  part  of  which  were 
thought  by  Dr.  Pococke  to  belong  to  Ilium. 

The  expectation  that  the  frigate  would  sail  imme- 
diately up  the  straits  prevented  us  from  proceeding 
ahove  Bumarbashi,  along  the  banks  of  the  Mendere,  to 
the  summit  of  the  highest  hill  of  the  Idaean  chain, 
Kas-daghy.  But  as  no  one  ever  thought  of  searching 
for  Troy  above  the  point  to  which  we  confined  our 
researches,  we  were  the  less  anxious  to  prosecute  our 
journey  in  that  quarter.  Travelling  in  the  Troad  is  at 
present  not  only  safe,  but  perfectly  agreeable,  for 
Englishmen  especially,  owing  to  the  good  disposition 
of  the  governors  of  the  district.      The  whole  Idsean 
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territory,  nearly  that  of  the  lesser  Phrygia,  is  under  the 
power  of  Hadoum  Oglou,  or  Hadji  Osman  Bey ;  but  the 
more  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Troad  is  in  the  hands 
of  his  son,  Hadoum  Zade,  or  Hadji  Achmet  Bey.  The 
latter  of  these  resides  at  Ene,  a  town  on  the  banks  of 
a  rivulet  which  falls  into  the  Mendere  about  twelve 
miles  above  Bumarbashi,  and  which  is  named  in  the 
maps  the  Andrius,  a  river  flowing  from  the  country 
called  anciently  Carasena.* 

It  has  been  thought  probable  that  Ene  may  be  on 
the  site  of  the  town  -^nea,  which  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants alleged  was  the  royal  seat  of  ^neas.  The  account 
of  the  tradition  is  from  Strabo,  but  he  says  nothing  of 
a  large  barrow  near  the  modem  town  called  Sovran- 
Tepe — the  Sovereign's  Tomb;  or  Ene-Tepe — the  Tomb 
of  Ene ;  and  which,  if  it  stood  in  ancient  times,  was 
perhaps,  as  were  many  other  similar  monuments  in 
diflTerent  parts  of  the  world,  shown  as  the  tomb  of 
^neas.  Whatever  weight  is  derived  from  the  simi- 
larity of  the  ancient  and  modem  names  will  be  lessened 
by  observing  that  there  is  another  Ene  on  the  shore 
of  the  Adramyttian  gulf  above  Bairam,  the  ancient 
Assos.  A  village  to  the  south  is  called  Eski-Scupthu, 
which,  as  it  corresponds  in  its  site,  and  partly  in  its 
name,  with  Palae-Scepsis,  fifty  stadia  from  ^nea,  may 
be  on  the  position  of  that  ancient  town.  It  would  be 
hopeless  to  inquire  by  what  good  fortune  jEn^a,  and 
Palse^Scepsis,  which  was  a  decayed  place  in  Strabo's 
time,  should  alone  (if  we  except  the  doubtful  Thymbrek), 
of  all  the  spots  in  the  Troad,  have  preserved  nearly 
their  ancient  names.  The  case  of  the  last  may  be  thought 
more  remarkable,  when  the  latter  city  of  Scepsis,  sixty 
stadia  below  the  old  site,  has  been  entirely  lost.^ 

'  Eski  in  Turkisli  is  equivalent  to  the  ncikal  in  Greek.    Pale-Soepeia  was 

•  And  now  Mr.  Calvert,  the  English  3000  acres,  and  the  celebrated  Mr. 
consul,  so  honourably  commemorated  Layard  of  another  portion  of  the 
in  Lord  Carlisle's  Diary,  is  owner  of    Troad. — [1854.] 
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Hadouin  Oglou  lives  at  the  large  town  of  Bairam- 
itche,  which  gives  its  name  to  a  long  plain,  extending 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mendere  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  miles  towards  the  roots  of  Kas-daghy :  it  is 
niue  or  tea  from  Ene.  From  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bairam-itche  were  brought  two  of  the  marbles  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge.*  The 
whole  district  of  Ida  was  held  in  much  veneration,  and 
it  18  probable  that  an  inquisitive  traveller  would  find 
renmants  of  the  ancient  superstition  which  sanctified 
this  poetic  region  in  the  most  remote  solitudes,  in  the 
deep  recessest  of  the  forests,  and  the  summits  of  the 
highest  hills. 

The  source  of  the  Mendere,  a  cataract,  commonly 
called  the  falls  of  Megara,  is  at  the  foot  of  Kas-daghy, 
about  six  hours  above  Bairam-itche ;  and  not  only  the 
written  narrations  of  travellers,  but  the  accoimt  of  a 
friend  who  visited  the* spot  whilst  we  were  in  Turkey, 
make  me  lament  that  any  incident  should  have  occurred 
to  prevent  our  enjoying  a  spectacle  more  magnificent, 
^  I  understand^  than  the  brightest  conception  can 
anticipate.  The  ascent  to  the  top  of  Kas-daghy  is  an 
object  which  I  must  also  regret  that  we  omitted  to 
accomplish.  If,  however,  we  had  gained  the  eminence, 
it  would  not  have  been,  on  my  part,  with  the  persuasion 

fifty  stadia  ftom  .£11^.  (Strab.  lib.  xiii.  p.  603.)  It  was  near  the  highest 
pvt  of  Ida,  Korh  rb  lurttapiraTov  rrjg  *l^s,  (Strab.  ibid.  p.  607.)  It  will  be  as 
^ell  to  look  at  Kaufier's  map,  and  see  how  the  site  of  Eski-Scupthu  will 
uxwer  to  this  description  :  if  Eski-Scupthu  is  PalsB-Scepsis,  Strabo  could  not 
>&yit  was  near  Cotylus,  where  the  Scamander  rises,  or,  in  other  words,  his  Ida 
^per  could  not  be  Cotylus.  Again,  Palse-Scepsis  was  above  Cebrene,  ivdyat 
^|9f>^f,  and  sixty  stadia  above  New  Scepsis — vartpov  d^  Konarifm  arajbioit 
({i}cona  tUriiw  vvp  2k^v  fAtr^KurOrjaaif ;  but  the  Scamander  flowed  between 
tfc  territory  of  Scepsis  and  Uebrene — r^i'  ^  KcjSpi^Wav  ^fjKfiv  jUxpi  Tijt 
^nplriac  'Opwv  dc  etvoi  t6v  ^KOfun^pov  iUtrw  aifr&v  p€OPTa.  (Ibid.  p.  597.) 
According  to  this  account,  Scepds  shoula  be  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Sca- 
iQander ;  yet  how  will  this  answer  with  what  Strabo  says  in  another  place, 
^t  the  plain  oountry  of  the  Troad,  in  the  narrow  part  towards  the  moan- 
^in>,  fltietched  as  far  to  <A6  south  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Scepsis  ?  (Ibid. 
P-  596.)  The  confusion  of  confusions  is  seen  in  Mr.  Barbie  du  Boccage*s  map 
^  '^roas,  attached  to  Anacharais,  and  may  convince  any  one  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  restoring  the  ancient  geography  of  this  celebrated  region. 
'  No.  XVI,  and  No,  XXVI,  Clarke's  Greek  Marbles. 
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that  we  were  scaKng  the  terrestrial  heaven  of  the  Idaean 
Jove. 

There  appears  to  me  no  way  of  getting  over  Mr. 
Bryant's  arguments  in  favour  of  Troy,  as  described  by 
the  poet,  being  under  the  most  southern  parts  of  Ida, 
and  near  those  mountains  of  Troas  called  Lectimi  and 
Gargarus  ;*  and  I  shall  observe  that  what  Mr.  Wood 
calls  the  machinery,*  and  may  be  denominated  the 
celestial  topography  of  Homer,  can  be  adduced  as  a 
proof  of  this  supposition. 

That  which  the  ancient  geographers  called  Ida  is  a 
chain  of  hills  extending  north-nortii-east  from  Baba,  or 
Lectum,  and  divided  into  several  ridges,  two  summits 
of  which  (exactly  given  in  the  fifteenth  plate  of  the 
Topography  of  Troy)  overlook  the  whole  sloping  coun- 
try towards  Tenedos,  The  highest  point  of  these 
ranges,  once  called  Cotylus,  now  Kas-daghy,  will  be 
seen,  by  looking  at  Kaufifer's  map,  to  be  very  many 
miles  both  from  Lectum  and  Sigeum,  and  to  be  near 
the  sea  on  no  side  except  that  of  the  Adramyttian  gulf, 
where  the  Grecian  fleet  could  not  have  been  stationed^ 
or  it  would  not  have  been  visible  from  the  top  of  Sa- 
mothrace,  as  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  Iliad  it  is 
said  to  have  been.  The  plain  of  the  Mendere  towards 
Cape  Janissary  is  at  a  great  distance  from  Mount 
Cotylus,  or  Kas-daghy,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
ridge  of  low  brown  hills,  and  a  large  tract  of  plain 
coimtry.  But  Gargarus  and  Lectum  were  immediately 
above  the  scene  of  action  in  the  Iliad,  not  figuratively, 
but  actually.  The  king  of  gods  and  men  might  have 
remained  in  the  Thessalian  Olympus,®  to  have  seen  the 

'  See  Dissertation,  p.  134,  and  p.  136  to  the  end. 

*  Essay  on  Homer,  p.  133. 

*  This  mountain  Mr.  Bryant  calls  the  heavenly  Olympns,  and  does  not 
imagine  it  to  be  a  hill  upon  earth.  (Dissertation,  &c.,  p.  143.)  His  chief 
reason  is  adduced  from  the  circumstance  that  Jupiter,  in  going  thence  from 
Ida,  is  said  to  fly  "  between  ike  earth  and  the  starry  sky  ^  (11.  e.  ver.  46)  ;  but 
it  appears  that  Juno  is  standing  ou  this  same  Olympus  in  the  fourteenth  book, 
and  in  that  place  it  is  evidently  the  Thessalian  Olympus,  for  her  route  is 
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ships  of  the  Greeks  and  the  city  of  Troy,  unless  he  had 
wished  to  be  near  the  plain ;  nor  would  he  have  poured 
a  cloud  round  his  horses  and  chariot,  to  render  them 
invisible,*  if  the  combatants,  and  the  whole  scene  of 
action,  had  been  thirty  miles  distant  from  his  station. 
When  the  gods  held  a  council  to  favour  the  Trojans,  it 
was  on  a  mount  in  the  plain  ;  and  when  Jupiter  quitted 
the  heavens  to  watch  over  their  interests,  the  summits 
whence  he  launched  his  lightnings  against  the  Greeks 
were  not,  it  is  probable,  divided  from  Troy  by  inter- 
vening hills  and  plains.  In  the  thirteenth  book  of  the 
Iliad  it  is  said  that,  from  the  position  of  Neptune  on 
the  woody  Samothrace,  the  whole  of  Ida  appeared^  and 
tk  city  of  Priam^  and  the  ships  of  the  Greeks :  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  objects  may  perhaps  be  collected  by  their 
being  mentioned  together.'  The  part  of  Ida  called 
Lectum  stretched  down  to  the  sea ;  for  there  Juno  and 
Somnus,  on  their  passage  from  Lemnos,  first  left  the 
waves. 

''l^y  d*  hcto-Orjp  n-oXvn-tdaica,  firjrtpa  6rjp&p 

\€kt6v  "OBt  vp&Tov  \iireniv  Ska,  II.  X.  z83. 

But  not  only  the  promontory,  but  part  of  the  hill 
towards  the  summits  of  the  mountain,  was  so  called ; 

tnoed'  from  the  mountain  over  ^mathea,  or  the  plain  of  Thessaly,  thenoe 
oTer  the  hiUs  of  Thrace  to  Athos,  Lemnos,  and  Lectum.  (U.  S.  yer.  225  to 
^.)  This  seat  of  the  gods,  although  described  by  the  poet  as  in  the  heavens, 
St  ao  immeasurable  height  above  the  rest  of  the  earth,  was  still  on  the  actual 
stumnit  of  the  many-headed  Olympus — 

^AKpcTOTfj  Koptf<l>g  irokvd€ipddos  OhXvfiiroto — 

|n  order  to  scale  which,  the  giants  heaped  Ossa  on  Pelion,  two  mountains  also 
^n  Thessaly.  Even  the  celestial  properties  of  Olympus  were  those  of  a  moun- 
^io,  not  of  any  region  in  the  sky  detached  from  the  earth.  "  It  was  never 
^en  by  the  wind,  nor  hidden  by  the  tempest,  nor  approached  by  the  snow, 
oDt  was  in  a  cloudless  atmosphere,  encircled  with  a  pure  splendour."  I  find 
jbe  variety  in  the  Homeric  descriptions  of  Olympus,  noticed  by  Mr.  R.  P. 
i^night  in  his  Carmina  Homerica,  p.  26,  not  after  Mr.  Bryant*s  manner,  but 
*s  &  proof  that  in  the  inventiye  parts  of  poetry  congruity  is  not  to  be  expected. 
•  Kari  y  ftpa  novXifp  tfxtv(v.—l\.  0. 1,  46,  52. 
I  see  that,  in  the  Observations  on  Mr.  Le  Chevalier's  Treatise  (p.  22),  this 
Pottage  is  adduced  in  proof  of  the  same  point.  The  sentence  does  not,  how- 
ever, admit  solely  of  such  an  interpretation :  it  may  imply  that  the  god  could 
*^  the  whole  range  of  Ida,  and  could  see  also  the  city  of  Priam  and  the  ships 
^fihi  Greeks. 
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since  the  woods  of  Ledum  trembled  under  the  feet  of  the 
deities  as  they  ascended ;  and  these  woods  were  not  far 
beneath  Gargarus,  for  in  them  Somnus  concealed  him- 
self on  a  pine-tree,  to  assist  the  machinations  of  the 
goddess,  who  advanced  swiftly  to  the  seat  of  Jupiter. 

^Hpiy  dc  Kp<uirv&t  irpoaePria'aro  Tdpy€ipop  &Kpov 

nV  v^A^f-  11-  ar.  292. 

Somnus  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  at  hand,  and 
not  far  from  the  top  of  Ida. 

Now  would  Juno  have  gone  from  Imbros  to  Lectum, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  seat  of  Jupiter,  who  was  look- 
ing down  upon  the  plain  of  Troy,  if  that  plain  had  been 
near  Sigeum,  which  is  almost  as  far  from  the  promon- 
tory Lectum  as  it  is  from  the  mountain  which  is  the 
summit  of  the  Idaean  range  ?  Strabo,  indeed,  calls  Gar- 
garus the  top  of  Ida,'  notwithstanding  he  gives  the 
name  of  Cotylus  to  the  hill  where  the  Scamander, 
together  with  the  Granicus  and  -^sepus,*  has  its  source, 
which  is  found,  by  actual  observation,  to  be  the  highest 
point  of  the  whole  Idasan  chain,  and  about  seven  him- 
dred  and  seventy-five  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  town  Gargara  was  on  a  high  promontory,  twenty- 
seven  Roman  miles  from  Lectum,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Adramyttian  gulf,  properly  so  called.  The  summit 
Gargarus  may  have  been  above  it,  on  the  ridges  either 
to  the  north-north-east  in  the  direction  of  Cotylus,  or  to 
the  north-west  towards  Lectum.  Antandros,  the  town, 
was  not  far  from  Q^rgara,  for  it  was  only  thirty-five 
Roman  miles  from  Alexandria  Troas ;  but  a  mountain, 
called  Cillemn,  was  between  the  height  Gargarus  and 
Antandros,^**  so  that  Cilleum  most  probably  may  have 
been  the  ridge  in  the  northern  direction  from  Gargara, 
and  Gargarus  the  north-western  summits. 

On  the  whole  there  seems  no  positive  authority  for 
supposing  Cotylus  and  Glargarus  to  be  the  same  moun- 

»  Lib.  xiii.  p.  583.  »  Ibid.  p.  602.  »  Ibid.  p.  612, 
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tarn,"  notwithstanding  the  decisions  of  Hesy chins,  Vibius 
Sequester,  and  Macrobins,  and  the  dreams  of  the  gram- 
marians, who,  to  strengthen  their  hypothesis,  had  re* 
course  to  the  last  resource  of  criticism,  an  absurd  etymo- 
logical conjecture." 

Again,  Jnpiter,  seated  on  Ida,  turns  his  eyes  from  the 
scene  of  action,  towards  the  land  of  the  Thracians  and 
Myfiians ;  by  which,  as  Strabo,  in  his  seventh  book, 
observes,^'  Homer  must  be  understood  to  mean  the 
Thracians  separated  from  the  Troad  by  the  Hellespont  and 
the  European  Mysians. 

Atrrbs  He  vdkuf  rpimv  Sirae  <^etpab 
N<$(r^iy  (<f>^  ImrotrSkotp  Qpr^KSa^  KoBop&fievot  atop 
Mva-nv  r  ar/xfikax'»v-  II*  N.  ver.  3. 

Under  correction  from  better  judgments,  I  venture, 
however,  to  hint,  that  when  the  geographer  explained 
iroXiv,  hack  J  by  oinaGev  avrwv  (sc.  twi/  Tpwwv)^  behind, 
or  at  the  back  of  the  Trojans,  it  was  in  conformity  with 
bis  notion  of  the  site  of  Troy,  but  that  the  more  appa- 
rent interpretation  of  the  passage  is,  that  Jupiter  looked 
backj  behind  Am,  or  at  least  in  a  direction  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  his  usual  object.  The  expression 
rparep  oao-e,  " A^  turned  his  eyeSj^  the  word  ttoXii/, 
^^hack^^  and  v6(t(^lv,  in  the  Latin  version  seorsum,^^ 
and  in  our  translation  "  apartj'  will  be  hardly  thought 
to  signify  that  he  "lifted  his  eyes  and  looked  over 
and  beyond  the  Trojan  plain ;"  which  must  have  been 
the  case  if  the  scene  of  action  was  on  the  shore  of 

"  Pooocke  Bays  that  *'  Gargarum  was  another  summit  of  Mount  Ida,  probably 
more  to  the  south  than  Cotylus." — Observations  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  107. 

"  Vid.  not.  Phil.  Jac.  Mansacci.  in  Plutarchi  Fluv.  p.  76,  toI.  ii.  Plut.  Op. 
Om.  edit.  Paris,  16^.  ^^Tdpyapov,  ita  dictum  quasi  KdpKopov  caput  cajjitis 
Qt  sonmiant  grammatici.'* 

Another  passage  of  the  same  annotator  quotes  Vibius  Sequester,  the  author 
of  the  Treatise  de  Montibua  mentioned  above,  as  sajong  that  the  Xanthus  or 
ScMnander  flows  into  the  Propontis  (Xanthus  IVoiae,  Ilio  proximus,  ex  Ida 
nwnte  defluens  Simoenti  junctus  in  Propontidem  funditur— not.  ad  Scaman- 
^DB,  ibid.) ;  by  which  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  reliance  to  be  placed 
on  his  decisions  in  any  topographical  nicety.  He  may  possibly  mean  what  is 
called  the  Propontic  Hellespont,  above  Abydus,  but  is  wrong  even  in  that 
cJtte.  »  Page  295. 

*•  **  8e  versum."    See  Dr.  Clarke's  note  to  verse  349,  II.  A. 
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the  straits.  But  supposing  the  god  to  be  looking  to- 
wards Lectum,  he  must  then  have  turned  his  eyes  backy 
and  apart  from  Troy,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  Tlirace 
and  Mysia.  This  consideration,  if  it  had  been  sug- 
gested by  any  better  authority  than  my  own,  I  should 
regard  as  decisive  of  the  conclusion  that  Homer's 
plain  of  Troy  cannot  have  been  farther  north  than  the 
country  near  Alexandria  Troas,  and  that  it  lay  a  little 
to  the  south  of  west  from  Cotylus,  beneath  Garganis^  a 
height  of  Ida,  the  roots  of  which  formed  the  promontory 
Lectum. 

Let  me  add  that,  whatever  was  commonly  thought 
respecting  the  pretensions  of  the  Rhoetean  shores,  ^ve 
find  a  trace  of  the  main  Grecian  army  having  been 
near  Lectmn,  for  an  altar  to  the  twelve  gods,  raised  by 
Agamemnon,  was  shown  on  that  promontory  ;^*  and  as 
the  king  of  kings  remained  stationary  before  Troy,  and 
did  not  undertake  any  expeditions  against  the  tributary 
cities,"  it  is  not  likely  that  his  altar  should  be  at  Lectum 
if  his  troops  were  at  Sigeum.     It  may  be  asked,  if  the 
Scamander  of  Strabo  is  not  the  Scamander  of  Homer, 
why  should  his  Lectum  be  the  promontory  of  that  name 
in  the  Iliad  ?     I  do  not  see  how  this  question  is  to  be 
answered,  but  the  conclusion  cannot  establish  anything 
in  favour  of  the  river,  although  it  may  destroy  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  mountain.     The  arrangements  of  the 
Helladian  Greeks,  in  fixing  the  scenes  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  were  extremely  fanciful;  for  example,  jEgae, 
where  was  the  palace  of  Neptune,  and  from  which  some 
thought  the  -^gean  took  its  name,  according  to  them 
was  in  Eubcea,  at  the  place  afterwards  called  Carystus ;" 
80  that  the  god  of  the  sea,  when  he  took  four  strides 

"  Stwib.  lib.  xiii.  p.  606. 

"  "  For  the  chief  expeditions  made  to  other  places  were  under  Achilles, 
which  are  mentioned  Iliad  I.  326,  Odys.  T.  105 ;  and  at  these  times  we  are 
told  in  express  terms  that  Agamemnon,  and  consequendy  tiie  main  army,  re- 
mained before  Troy." — Biyant,  Observations,  p.  6. 

»7  Strab.  lib.  viii.  p.  386. 
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from  Samothrace  to  JEgse,"  went  fifty  leagues  out  of  his 
way  to  mount  his  chariot,  since  he  might  have  reached 
the  deep  cave  between  Imbros  and  Tenedos,  where  he 
left  his  horses,  in  one-fourth  of  that  distance,  and  by 
going  in  a  direct  line  from  his  station  on  the  mountain 
towards  Troy. 

Notwithstanding  the  objections  which  have  been  made 
to  the  citation  of  Virgil  by  Mr.  Bryant,'*  as  an  evidence 
in  this  investigation,  from  the  supposition  that  he  was 
never  on  the  spot,  I  cannot  but  consider  the  authority 
of  the  Latin  poet  as  deriving  the  more  weight  from  the 

"  Diad  N.  ver.  16-35. 

**  It  does  not  seem  a  necessary  consequence,  as  tliat  learned  person  thoaght^ 
that  Virgil's  city  was  immediately  under  Antandros,  because  ^neas  built  his 
ships  in  that  situation  :^ 

sub  ipsa 
Antandro  et  Phrygiae  ....  montibus  Idas. 

If  it  had  been  anywhere  in  the  district  of  Antandros  (for  I  do  not  find  there 
was,  as  Mr.  Bryant  asserts,  a  mountain  of  that  name''),  it  would  have  been  to 
the  south-east  of  Lectimi ;  nor  could  it  be  in  face  of  Tenedos,  nor  burnish  the 
^ig^an  stndts  with  its  flames.  Virgil  expressly  informs  us  that  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  city  the  Trojans  were  dispersed ;  and  that  a  number  of 
fugitives  collected  under  Anchises,  who,  when  the  fleet  was  ready,  set  sail  at 
the  beginning  of  summer.  That  ^neas  and  his  Trojans  did  not  depart  from 
Troy,  but  from  a  post  which  they  occumed  on  one  of  the  summits  of  Ida,  is 
part  of  the  stoiy  which  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  thought  most  probable, 
and  which  the  ancient  writer  Hellanicus  followed  in  his  history  of  the 
Trojans;^  and  there  is  no  incongruity  in  supposing  that,  flying  from  the 
burning  city,  he  went  towards  a  region  in  a  different  quarter  from  that  which 
was  the  station  of  the  Grecian  fleet  and  army,  and  embarked  at  some  distance 
from  Troy.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  words  of  ^neas,  '*  I  leave  the  port 
and  the  fields  where  Troy  stood  "— 

Portusque  relinquo 
Et  campos  ubi  Troja  fait — 

we  may  reduce  them  to  the  language  of  prose,  and  understand  the  hero  simply 
to  say,  "  1  set  sail,  and  quit  my  country."  There  is  by  no  means  any  neces- 
sity for  connecting  the  "  port "  with  "  the  fields  where  Troy  stood."  How 
^neas  came  to  raise  a  large  tomb  for  Deiphobus  on  the  Rhoetean  shore, 
iioleas  that  shore  was  near  his  Troy,  is  indeed  a  question  not  easily  to  be 
Sfiswered ;  nor  can  it  be  very  well  accounted  for  why  the  spot  chosen  for  this 
fflonument  was  the  very  station  of  the  Greeks,  who  might  be  supposed  to 
interrupt  the  pioas  labours  of  the  hero.  According,  however,  to  the  compact 
l)ctween  the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans  under  ^neas,  the  conquerors  were  to 
&cilitate  the  evacuation  of  the  country  by  the  latter,*  and  might  not  have  for- 
hidden  the  funend  rites :  or  Virgil  may  have  used  the  epithet  Rhcetean  to 
agnify  the  shores  of  the  Trojan  plain. 

*  S«e  Strab.  lib.  xiii.  p.  606.  ^  DJod.  Halicar.  lib.  i.  cap.  40. 

•  Dion.  Halicar.  lib.  i.  cap.  39. 
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very  circumstance  on  account  of  which  it  has  been  so 
much  disregarded.     Had  he  ever  visited  the  shores  of 
the  Hellespont,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  fol- 
lowed the  commonly-received  opinion  of  the  Greeks  of 
Phrygia,  and  that,  besides  Sig^um  and  BhcBt^um,  he 
would  have  introduced  their  positions  and  notorious 
objects ;  as  it  is,  we  must  conclude  that  he  supposed 
himself  following  his  great  prototype  in  placing   his 
Troy  and  Trojan  plain  opposite  to  Tenedos;   and   we 
may  fairly  think  it  of  some  importance  to  be  supported 
by  so  great  a  name,  in  preferring  the  country  about 
Alexandria  Troas  to  that  near  Ilium  for  the  site  of  the 
Homeric  city  and  the  scene  of  the  war. 

A  very  general  persuasion  in  favour  of  this  position 
obtained  amongst  the  learned  of  modern  times.  Casau- 
bon,  in  his  commentary  on  Strabo,  evidently  shows  that 
he  thought  the  shores  of  the  identical  Trojan  plain  to  be 
the  land  on  the  continent  nearest  to  Tenedos ;  for  he 
remarks  that  Strabo  gives  a  shorter  distance  between 
the  mainland  and  the  island  than  Pliny,  which,  as  the 
latter  is  talking  of  Sig^um,  is  perfectly  reconcileable 
with  fact,  and  would  not  have  been  noticed  by  any  one 
who  did  not  conceive  Sig^um  in  front  of  Tenedos.**  In- 
deed, the  Sigean  shore,  although  not  Sigeum,  is  said  by 
Pliny  to  be  opposite  to  Tenedos  ;"^  and  the  spot  occupied 
afterwards  by  Alexandria  Troas  was  named,  so  we  learn 
from  Strabo,  Sigia.'^  A  town,  or  district,  between  the 
Sigean  and  the  Alexandrian  territory,  and  in  face  of 
Tenedos,  was  called  Achaeum;^*  and  Dr.  Pococke  con- 
ceived the  port  of  the  Greeks  to  be  in  that  quarter : 
Mr.  Bryant  does  indeed  aflfirm  that  it  was  so  denomi- 
nated from  being  the  supposed  station  of  the  Grecian 


*  Oif  irXctovff  T&v  TtTTCLpdKorra  orabicap  di€xov<ra  ns  rpnlpov,  **  Plinitis  ait 
abesse  Tenedum  a  Sigeo  xn.  m  et  d  pass :  qusB  stadia  stmt  aliquanto  plura." 
— P.  226,  Comment,  et  Castig. 

"  **  Adversa  Sigeo  littori  adjacet  Tenedus." — Lib.  v.  cap.  30. 

"  2/yia. — lAh,  xiii.  p.  604. 

"  'Axoi&di/.— ^ic  leg.  Caaaub.  Com.  et  Castig.  in  lib.  xiii.  pp.  596,  604. 
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ships,  and  the  place  of  the  encampment,  quoting  Strabo 
as  his  authority.^  Here,  however,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  is  held  out  by  the  geographer ;  at  least  I  have 
not  been  able  to  fix  upon  anything  in  the  three  places 
where  it  is  mentioned  in  his  thirteenth  book  conveying 
snob  a  meaning.  Strabo  does  seem  to  make  it  the 
boundary  of  the  plain  coimtry  of  the  Troad  to  the 
south,**  but,  having  placed  the  port  of  the  Greeks  before 
the  Sigean  promontory,  expressly  puts  Achseum  after 
that  headland.^ 

It  has  been  shown,  I  believe,  that  the  ancient  topo- 
graphers looked  for  the  scene  of  the  Iliad  on  the  shores 
of  the  straits  ;  and  that  the  present  face  of  the  country 
corresponds  sufficiently  with  their  accounts  to  enable  us 
not  oidy  to  understand,  but  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
accuracy  of,  their  conclusions  respecting  the  city  of 
Priam  and  the  plain  of  Troy.  Whether  the  fable  of 
the  poet  was  founded  on  fact,  or  was  altogether  fiction 
(a  point  which  it  has  been  my  wish  entirely  to  leave 
out  of  this  inquiry),  I  see  no  necessity  for  allowing, 
with  Mr.  Blackwell,**  that  Homer,  although  he  may 
have  been  acquainted  with  Phrygia,  had  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  precise  site  of  his  war,  or  had  fixed 
upon  any  distinct  spot  for  the  scene  of  his  action.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  an  inimitable  air  of  truth  is  to  be 
found  in  his  description ;  that  he  is  simple,  distinct,  and 
everywhere  consistent  with  himself;  but  this  is  a  por- 
tion of  his  art,  this  is  the  characteristic  of  his  genius : 
it  is  an  excellence  less  likely,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  a 
painter  of  real  scenery  than  in  one  who  trusts  altogether 
to  his  invention  and  is  not  encumbered  with  an  adjust- 
ment of  actual  localities ;  and  the  poet  is  equally  minute, 
particular,  and,  it  may  be  almost  said,  credible  in  his 
detail,  when  he  conducts  his  delighted  guests  into  the 

**  ObieiTatiaiiB  on  a  Treatise,  p.  24. 

*»  Lib.  xiii.  p,  596.  *  Ibid  j)p.  608,  604. 

^  An  Inquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer,  sect.  zii.  p.  293. 
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coral  caves  of  the  ocean,  or  the  silver  palaces  of  Olympus* 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  he  cannot  be  affected 
by  any  of  the  diflBiculties  attendant  upon  the  examina- 
tion of  the  question,  and  that  there  is  no  confusion  in 
the  descriptions  of  the  Ih'ad,  except  when  they  are  com- 
pared with  the  topography  of  the  Troad. 

This  confusion  began  to  arise  the  moment  a  question 
was  instituted  on  the  actual  identity  of  the  plain  before 
Ilium  with  the  plain  of  Troy.  The  first  inquirers  were 
the  first  to  start  objections.  The  conjectures  of  all  were 
combated ;  and  if  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  attacked  the 
claims  of  Ilium,  doubtless  some  critic  of  that  town 
showed  those  of  his  village  of  the  Ili^ans  to  be  equally 
unfounded. 

The  author  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Homer,  talking  of  Demetrius's  commentary,  says, — 
"  There  he  ascertained  the  real  places  of  Homer's  de- 
scriptions, and  pointed  out  the  scenes  of  the  remarkable 
actions.  He  showed  where  the  Greeks  had  drawn  up 
their  ships ;  where  Achilles  encamped  with  his  Myrmi- 
dons ;  where  Hector  drew  up  the  Trojans ;  and  from 
what  country  came  the  auxiliaries."^  It  is  astonishing 
with  what  boldness  these  things  are  said,  and  with  what 
facility  they  are  admitted.  If  any  judgment  is  to  be 
formed  of  Demetrius's  whole  work  from  the  allusions 
to,  and  extracts  from  it,  in  Strabo,  he  destroyed  rather 
than  established  the  received  opiiaions  on  this  subject ; 
and  as  for  the  particular  points  above  mentioned,  ex- 
cepting the  last,  we  have  no  Hint  that  he  touched  upon 
them  at  all,  but  may  rather  conclude  that  he  did  not, 
since  they  are  not  noticed  by  the  geographer  as  being 
topics  of  controversy.  The  last  seems  to  have  been  the 
sole  object  of  his  thirty  books,  although  it  is  here  put 
at  the  end  of,  and  as  a  secondary  adjunct  to,  the  other 
parts  of  the  detail. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  plains  near  Cape  Janissary, 

*  Sect.  xii.  p.  295. 
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or  even  have  looked  at  the  map  of  the  country,  may, 
with  Homer  before  them,  be  able  to  find  objections  to 
the  supposed  site  of  the  war  which  have  escaped  Mr. 
Bryant  and  other  inquirers ;  but  they  may,  perhaps,  be 
inclined  to  think,  that,  if  the  Greeks  of  Phrygia  were 
wrong  in  their  conjectures,  no  such  discovery  will  be 
ever  made  of  the  true  positions  as  shall  be  allowed  on 
all  hands  to  be  unobjectionable.  The  present  plain  of 
the  Mendere,  towards  Cape  Janissary,  ^is  certainly  the 
plain  of  Troy  of  those  Greeks ;  but  the  only  resemblance 
which  a  three  weeks'  residence  on  the  spot,  with  the  poet 
in  my  hand,  enabled  me  to  find  out  between  that  plain 
and  Homer's  scene,  was  that  which,  in  the  eyes  of  Flu- 
ellen,  made  the  native  country  of  Alexander  so  like  the 
birthplace  of  Henry  the  Fifth — "  There  is  a  river  in 
Macedon,  and  there  is  also,  moreover,  a  river  at  Mon- 
mouth."^ Yet  the  river  whose  doubtful  fountain  makes 
ns  hesitate  before  we  follow  its  course,  after  appearing 
to  guide  us  in  its  progress,  runs  us  into  a  labyrinth  just 
as  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  clue ;  for  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  its  mouth  which  shows  that  the  Mendere  is  the 
Scamander  of  Strabo,  convinces  us  that  the  Scamander 
of  Strabo  was  not  the  Xanthus  of  Homer,  or  that  the 
RhoBtean  promontory  was  not  the  station  of  Ajax.^°  But 
notwithstanding  this  insuperable  discrepancy,  the  Greeks, 
as  we  have  seen,  pointed  out  not  only  the  port  of  Aga- 
menmon's  army,  but  their  naval  station  and  the  place 
of  their  encampment  f^  the  last  of  which  at  least  was 
a  landmark  that  one  might  have  thought  would  have 
disappeared  when  the  seven  rivers  overwhelmed  the 
Grecian  intrenchment.  These  objects  were  created  by 
the  same  enthusiasm  which  beUeved  that  the  beech-tree 

■  Heniy  V.,  act  iv.  ac.  7. 

**  " Homer  intimates  very  clearly  and  repeatedly  that  it(^^®  river)  was  to 

the  lefty  and  served  as  a  barrier  to  the  north," '*  Wnoever,  therefore, 

pUoes  Achilles  upon  the  Scamander,  and  Ajax  and  his  troops  at  a  distance 
from  it,  is  greatly  mistaken.** — Bryant's  Dissertation,  pp.  148,  149,  150. 

'*  'Earl  Koi  t6  vavcraBftap,  ko^  6  'Axoiwy  Xifi^v,  Koi  t6  *AxatK^i'  orpan^irrdoy. 
—lib,  xiii.  p.  695. 
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near  the  tomb  of  Ilus  was  still  to  be  seen  more  than  a 
thousand  years  after  the  Trojan  war ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  join  with  the  Phrygian  Greeks 
in  their  belief  in  the  one  instance  rather  than  in  the 
other.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  region  there  was 
not,  as  Lucan  tells  us,  a  rock  without  a  name. 

Nullum  est  sine  nomine  saxum.  Pharaal.  lib.  ix. 

Whatever  could  bear  the  least  resemblance  to  any 
object  of  the  Homeric  landscape  became  at  once  a  dis- 
tinguished feature  in  the  future  delineations  of  the 
Troad ;  and  thus  there  was  given  a  locality  to  all  the 
transactions  of  that  grand  event,  in  the  establishment  of 
which  the  Greeks  of  every  succeeding  age  were  so  much 
interested,  that  almost  the  last  of  their  countrymen, 
when  recording  the  real  victories  of  Salamis  and  Plataea, 
still  persevered  in  calling  it  the  most  glorious  and  the 
greatest  deed  of  Greece — tcaWiarov  kcu  fier^iarov  ti;9 
*E\Xa8o5  epyov.^  These  resemblances  might  bS  found  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  Hellespontine  Phrygia,  and  no 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  any  such  accidental 
coincidences. 

When  Horace  Walpole  had  finished  the  story  of 
his  famous  romance,  he  looked  into  the  map  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  for  a  well-soimding  name  whence 
it  should  take  its  title,  and  fixed  upon  Otranto.  Some 
time  after  the  appearance  of  the  book,  a  lady  who  had 
travelled  in  Italy  sent  him  a  picture  of  the  castle  at 
Otranto,  in  which  there  were  two  small  windows,  one 
over  the  other  and  looking  into  the  country,  that  suited 
exactly  to  the  small  chambers  from  one  of  which  his 
heroine  Matilda  heard  the  young  peasant  singing  be- 
neath her.  Now  Mr.  Walpole  had  not  been  aware  that 
there  was  any  castle  at  Otranto,^ 

"  Plutarch.  See  Censura,  ftc,  Obeerviitions  on  the  Author,  prefixed  to 
DictyB  Cretensis  do  Bello  Trojano. 

"^  Lord  Orford*6  Works^  Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  15,  to  Lady  Graven, 
vol.  V.  p.  663. 
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A  little  ingenuity  and  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm 
would  find  the  wished-for  objects  in  any  spot  where 
there  was  a  wide  plain,  extending  to  the  shore,  backed 
by  high  mountainSy  and  watered  by  two  streams.  In 
the  present  case,  points  of  resemblance  are  triumphantly 
noticed  and  insisted  upon,  whilst  irreconcileable  diver- 
sities are  eaaily  explained  away,  and  referred  to  the 
change  caused  by  the  revolution  of  ages.  The  modem 
supporters  of  the  hypothesis  make  the  sea  feel  their 
power,  and  roll  obedient  rivers  through  new  channels 
with  greater  facility  than  Cyrus  or  the  soldiers  of  Alaric, 
Mr.  Wood,  finding  none  of  the  scenes  of  the  Iliad  below 
Bumarbashi,  adds  nearly  twelve  miles  of  solid  land  to 
Phrygia;^  and  a  late  author  marks  out  the  bed  in 
which  the  Mendere  once  flowed,  being  pushed  by  the 
rivulet  of  Bumarbashi  towards  the  Rhoetean  promon- 
tory, and  not,  as  it  now  does,  and  did  in  Strabo's  time, 
near  the  Sigean  side  of  the  plain.^ 

Not  less  liberty  has  been  taken  with  the  human 
frame  than  with  the  land  and  sea;  and  the  modem 
topographers  appear  to  feel  the  same  as  the  artist 
Bourchardon,  who  told  Coimt  Caylus  that  after  reading 
Homer  men  seemed  to  him  to  be  fifteen  feet  high,  and 
all  nature  enlarged."  Lycophron  confined  the  stature 
of  the  hero  of  the  Iliad  to  nine  cubits ;  and  in  Quintus 
Calaber,"  Achilles  was  the  only  giant  of  the  Greeks ; 
yet  not  only  this  warrior,  but  the  whole  of  the  army, 
have,  like  the  spectre  which  appeared  to  Apollonius," 
grown  upon  the  modems,  and  become  capable  of  fight* 
ing  over  a  distance  of  at  least  forty  miles  in  a  day ;  an 


"  Oreat  part  of  the  plain  below  Bumarbashi  must  have  been  created  since 
Homer'a  time. — ^Description  of  the  Troad,  p.  340. 

»»  Topography  of  Troy,  pp.  42,  43. 

"  Tableaux  tir^  de  1  Iliade  et  de  TOdysse  d'Homer,  p.  227 ;  Essay  on  the 
GeniuB  and  Writings  of  Pope,  vol.  i.  sect.  vi.  p.  365. 

^  Olof  vir€ptf>iaXa£  Tirvht  irrVcv. — ^Lib.  iii.  ver,  391. 

*  Philostratus,  in  his  Life  of  Apollonius  (lib.  iv.  cap.  5^  relates  that  the 
spectre  of  Achilles  appeared  to  that  sophist,  and  was  at  first  five,  but  grew  to 
twelve  cnbitB  high.— Bee  Bayle,  article  Achilles,  note  K. 
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astonishing  faculty  in  our  eyes — or  vSv  pporoi  elalu  erm-- 
xOovioi — but  only  in  proportion  with  the  other  physical 
powers  of  those  who  could  make  their  exhortations 
heard  distinctly  one  mile  off,  and  could  distinguisli  a 
man's  voice  at  three.^ 

It    has    been    remarked    as   a    singular  fact,    that 
the    map   which    Pope    composed,  merely  from    the 

*  These  difl&cnlties  were  first  started  by  Mr,  Bryant,  and  have  been  since 
unrelentingly  followed  np  by  the  author  of  an  essay  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
No.  XII.  July,  1803,  p.  237,  vol.^vi.  In  the  day  on  which  Patroclus  was 
killed,  the  Greeks  passed  four  times  over  the  space  between  Troy  and  their 
camp,  (Observat.  on  a  Treatise,  pp.  2,  3,  4.)  Mr.  Le  Chevalier's  Bumar- 
bashi,  or  Troy,  is  at  least  twelve  miles  from  his  naval  station ;  multiply  that 
distance  by  four,  and  we  have  forty-eight  miles— deduct  the  eight,  **  not  to 
overrate  the  distance,  and  the  Greek  and  Trojan  armies  fought  over  a  space  of 
foHy  miles  in  one  day.**  Now  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  aver  that  no 
whole  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  ever  actually  fought  over  half  of 
that  distance  in  a  day ;  and  it  is  needless  to  add  another  word  aeainst  the 
pretensions  of  Bumarbashi.  Pausanias  indeed  relates  (lib.  i.  p.  66),  that,  when 
the  sea  broke  into  the  tomb  of  Ajax,  the  knee-pan  of  that  hero  was  found  to 
be  as  big  as  a  quoit  or  discus,  yet  these  Greeks  were  nothing  to  those  with 
whom  Nestor  fought.  Everything  has  been  undergoing  a  continued  dege- 
neracy since  the  creation,  and  well  did  Gil  Bias'  master,  Don  Pacheoo,  observe 
•— Lkm  p^ches  du  tems  d*Adam  devoient  §tre  d'une  grosseur  merveilleuae. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  render  the  account  of  Agamemnon's  voice  being 
heard  m)m  the  centre  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  camp,  and  of  Achilles  dis- 
tiilguishing  Hector's  voice  at  his  station  of  Ajax  (II.  e.  v.  222,  and  n.  v.  127), 
somewhat  probable  by  contracting  the  breadth  of  the  supposed  place  of  en- 
campment ;  but  wherever  the  ships  of  XJlvsses  were,  we  are  told  that  the 
reputed  station  of  Ajax  was  at  Bhoet^um  (stad.  xxz.  intervallo  a  Sigaeo,  et 
ipsa  in  statume  dassis  mce,  Plin.  cap.  xxx.  1.  5),  and  that  of  Achilles  at 
Sig^um  (vbi  dasais  ejussteterat  in  Sigoeo,  Plin.  ibid.) ;  and  no  contraction  of  the 
port  of  the  Greeks  will  affect  the  distance  between  the  stations  of  the  two 
heroes  on  the  promontories,  which,  it  is  allowed,  have  not  altered  their  posi- 
tions since  Pliny  wrote.  If  any  accretion  of  soil  has  been  caused  by  the  river, 
the  distance  from  the  middle  of  the  bay  to  the  two  extremities  was,  as  the 
essay  in  the  above-mentioned  Review  observes  (p.  264),  of  course  greater 
formerly  than  now ;  and  the  power  of  Agamemnon  s  voice  more  extraordinary 
than  even  present  appearances  would  suggest.  After  every  possible  shuffling 
of  the  positions,  the  Scamander  will  flow  into  the  port  of  the  Greeks,  making 
first  a  marsh  (Dein  Portus  Achivorum,  in  quem  infiuit  Xanthus  Simoenti 
junctus  Stagnum  prius  faciens,  Plin.  ibid.)  between  the  two  promontories,  and 
consequently  through  some  part  of  the  station  of  the  Greek  army,  which  can 
never  be  reconciled  with  anything  said  by  Homer  of  that  river.  It  is  with  no 
less  dismay  than  astonishment  that  I  find  in  the  Carmina  Homerica  (p.  52)  a 
direct  eulogy  of  Le  Chevalier,  Morritt,  and  Gell,  somewhat  at  the  expense  of 
the  ancient  geographers,  and  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  those  "  hawkers  </ 
trifles'*  (nugarum  venditatoribus),  Bryant  and  Richardson.  For  noticing  this 
opinion  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight's,  I  should  perhaps  be  coupled  with  "  the  fairest 
of  critics,^  did  I  not  hint  at  the  same  time  that,  were  my  conclusions  drawn 
solely  from  an  investigation  of  the  subject  in  a  library,  ana  not  from  an  actual 
survey  of  the  disputed  country,  I  should  not  of  course  presume  to  set  them  in 
contrast  with  the  decision  of  that  distinguished  critic. 
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perusal  of  the  Iliad,  is  no  bad  representation  of  the 
plain  of  the  Mendere.  It  would  be  singular  if  it  was 
a  fact,  but  it  is  not.  The  author  of  the  Topography  of 
Troy**  says  he  has  not  ^^ erred  much'^  in  placing  his 
Callicolone  near  Tchiblak;  but  Pope's  map  has  no 
modem  names ;  and  if  he  did  not  make  any  considerable 
mistake,  why  do  we  find  the  Callicolone  of  Mr.  Gell 
at  Atche-Keui,  four  miles  from  Tchiblak  by  his  own 
map  ?  The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Pope's  picture  (for  it  is 
not  a  map)  bears  not  the  least  resemblance  to  the  spot 
in  question.  Mr.  Wood  thought  the  change  of  position 
between  Sigeum  and  Rhoeteum  must  have  been  caused 
by  the  inversion  of  the  engraver's  plate  ;  but  there  is 
no  necessity  for  adopting  such  a  notion.  Our  great 
poet  was  not  sensible  of  the  diflSculty  or  objection, 
which,  as  there  was  a  consistency  of  error  in  his  plan, 
was  of  so  little  importance  that  he  explained  his  own 
descriptions  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  himself,  and 
also  of  his  readers  until  the  discovery  made  by  Mr. 
Wood. 

This  is  a  suflScient  proof,  in  my  mind,  of  the  facility 
with  which  these  plausible  arrangements  may  be  made, 
and  is  an  argument  against  the  ready  adoption  of  any 
theories  applied  to  the  spot  in  question,  however  in- 
genious, and  at  first  sight  satisfactory.  If  Pope's 
chart  answers  to  the  descriptive  part  of  the  Iliad,  with- 
out having  the  least  likeness  to  the  Trojan  plain  of 
Strabo  and  the  modems,  the  consequent  inference  must 
be  more  favourable  to  the  ingenuity  of  our  poet  than 
to  the  conjectures  of  the  topographers.  The  praise 
and  the  blame  bestowed  upon  him  by  Mr.  Le  Chevalier, 
who  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  examination  of  his 
map,  are  equally  futile  and  unfounded.  He  censures 
bim  for  not  having  given  a  good  representation  of 
the  plain  of  the  Mendere,  when  Pope  had  only  en- 
deavoured to  follow  Homer.     He  praises  him  by  saying 

«  Page  65. 
VOL.  II.  N 
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"  his  notion  is  perfectly  right  respecting  the  situation 
of  the  Grecian  camp  between  the  two  promontories, 
the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  ships,  the  general  shape  of  the  plain,  the 
course  of  the  Simois  of  greater  extent  than  that  of  the 
Scamander,  the  distance  of  the  city  from  the  sea,  and 
the  two  sources  of  the  Scamander  in  the  neighbourhood 
ofthecity."*^ 

Now  it  is  really  laughable  to  observe  that  in  the 
map  the  camp  is  not  between  the  two  promontories ; 
that  there  is  in  the  actual  plain  no  confluence  of  two 
such  rivers  as  are  traced  by  Mr.  Pope ;  that  the  general 
shape  of  the  plain  is  nothing  like  that  in  the  plate ;  that 
in  making  the  course  of  the  Simois  of  greater  extent 
than  that  of  the  Scamander  he  was  entirely  wrong ; 
that,  as  to  the  distance  of  the  city  from  the  sea,  the 
translator's  plan  gives  no  scale,  but  represents  it  not 
far  from  the  shore ;  and  Mr.  Le  Chevalier  could  know 
as  little  about  its  actual  site  as  Pope;  and  lastly, 
that  the  poet,  as  well  as  the  traveller,  having,  if  the 
plain  of  the  Mendere  is  the  plain  of  Troy,  mistaken  the 
comparative  length  of  the  Simois  and  Scamander,  was 
consequently  quite  erroneous  in  his  delineation  of  the 
sources  of  the  latter  river. 

It  may  fairly  move  our  spleen  to  behold  the  author 
of  the  English  Iliad,  the  model  of  severe  taste  and  just 
criticism,  enlisted  by  a  French  enthusiast,  to  fight  under 
the  banners  of  ignorance  and  presumption. 

Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  declared  that,  viewing  from 
Sig^um  the  celebrated  plains  and  rivers,  she  admired 
^*  the  exact  geography  of  Homer,  whom  she  had  in  her 
hand ; "  she  found  "  almost  every  epithet  he  gives  to  a 
mountain,  or  a  plain,  still  just  for  it;"**  and  ** passed 
several  hours  in  as  agreeable  cogitations  as  ever  Don 
Quixote  had  on  Mount  Montesinos."  We  may  by  this 
passage  form  an  estimate  of  this  pleasing  writer's  actual 

*^  Description  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  p.  170.  ■•*  Letter  xliv. 
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knowledge  of  Homer,  and  appreciate  the  real  value  of 
her  testimony  in  favour  of  these  famous  plains.  Had, 
however,  every  subsequent  traveller  contented  himself 
with  such  cogitations,  and  launched  into  these  elegant 
and  indefinite  encomiums  on  the  poet,  without  en- 
deavouring by  researches  and  surveys  to  illustrate,  and, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  authenticate  the  Iliad,  the 
doubts  of  the  learned  had  never  been  awakened ;  Bryant 
had  never  written, 

Trojaque  nunc  stares,  Priamique  arx  alta  maneres. 

Having  ventured  upon  debateable  ground,  I  beg 
leave  to  conclude  these  remarks  by  touching  upon  a 
question  so  much  connected  with  the  subject  in  hand, 
that  a  satisfactory  decision  of  it  would  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  arranging  a  chart  of  the  ancient  Troad, 
Much  of  the  whole  question  relative  to  Homer's  Helles- 
pont (which  has  been  as  treacherous  and  bitter  a  river 
to  the  topographers  as  it  was  to  Xerxes — ioXepo^  teat 
oXfiv/HK  trorafjLos) — ^must  be  necessarily  aflfected  by,  and 
indeed  depend  upon,  the  spot  which  we  may  suppose  he 
chose  for  his  plain  of  Troy.  If  the  stations  of  Ajax  and 
Achilles  were  intended  by  him  to  be  on  the  promontories 
afterwards  called  Rhceteum  and  Sigeum,  the  "  broad," 
the  "boundless,"  the  ** rushing"  Hellespont,  was  the 
embouchure  of  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  the 
view  of  the  expanse  of  waters  from  the  station  of  Achilles 
might  justify  all  the  above  epithets.  However  we  may 
attempt  to  dispose  of  the  word  HAATYS,  "broad," 
which  has  been  considered  the  great  difficulty,  AHEI- 
PftN,  "  boundless,"  will  still  remain,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  observe  that  Virgil  saw  no  reason  for  altering 
the  common  signification  of  the  first  word,  which  he 
appears  to  have  translated  when  he  calls  the  very  sea 
in  question  the  "  broad  Sigean  straits  " — 

Sigea  igni  freta  lata  relucent.  JEn.  lib.  ii. 

Mr.  Bryant  asserts  that  "  in  none  of  the  instances 

N  i2 
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(quoted  by  him)  in  which  the  word  Hellespont  is  used 
in  Homer,  did  the  poet  allude  to  the  canal  of  Abydus."*^ 
Perhaps  he  did  not  allude  to  the  strait  between  Abydus 
and  Sestos ;  but  when,  in  a  passage  not  referred  to  by 
that  author,**  he  calls  "  the  rushing  Hellespont  the  houn- 
dary  of  the  Thracians  whom  Acarnas  and  Peirdos  led  to 
Troyf  the  canal  does  seem  to  be  referred  to ;  for  that  is 
the  only  portion  of  the  sea  which,  with  a  reference  to 
Asia,  can  be  properly  said  to  confine  Thrace ;  and  in 
this  sense  it  is  understood  by  Strabo,  in  his  seventh 
book,**  who  uses  the  very  epithet  so  much  canvassed,  in 
the  following  sentence  :  "  The  Mysians  (the  Asiatic) — 
being  in  the  quarter  of  the  Troad — and  separated  from 
Thrace  by  the  *  broad '  Hellespont."^  This  seems  to  show 
that  the  canal  of  Abydus  was  the  Hellespont,  and  that 
it  was  thought  worthy  of  the  appellation  given  to  it  by 
the  poet,  but  it  does  not  fix  the  termination  of  that 
canal,  or  sea,  at  Sigeum.  It  does  appear  that  in  latter 
times  the  strait  beginning  from  Sestos  and  Abydus, 
and  extending  towards  the  Propontis  as  far  as  Callipolis 
on  one  hand  and  Lampsacus  on  the  other,  was  called 
the  Hellespont,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  always  taken  by 
Pliny.*' 

According  to  this  arrangement,  the  -ffigean  Sea  would 
come  up  as  high  as  Abydus,  Herodotus  gives  a  length 
of  four  hundred  stadia  to  the  Hellespont,  and  appears  to 
allude  to  the  canal  only  ;**  but  although  in  one  place  he 

*•  DiBsertation,  p.  134. 

**  Airrap  OptiiKas  rjy  ^Akoums  koL  Htlpoog  ijptis 

"Otra-ovt  EXX^cnroproff  aydppoot  ivr6t  €€pyn. 

II.  B.  ver.  845. 

♦»  Page  296. 

^  Mva&P  ....  ofji^pav  Tff  TpoMidi  ....  di€pyofiev<»¥  d*  air6  rijf  Qpdiajs 
irXarci  *E\\fi<nrovra, 

^7  Primas  angustias  Hellespontum  vocant.  Hac  Xerxes  Persaram  rcz, 
ooQstrato  in  navibus  ponte,  duxit  exercitum. — Lib.  iv.  cap.  zii.  p.  58.  Et 
Hellespontum,  scptem  ut  diximus  stadiis  Europam  ab  Asia  dividens,  quatuor 
illic  inter  se  contrarias  urbes  habet.  In  Europl  Callipolim  et  Seston,  in  Asia 
lAHipsacum  et  Abydon. — Lib.  iv.  cap.  xi.  p.  55 ;  see  also  lib.  \i,  cap.  xxxii. 
p.  80. 

*«  Lib.  iv.  cap.  85 ;  lib.  vii.  cap.  35,  36. 
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talks  of  that  one  of  Xerxes'  bridges  which  toaa  towards 
the  uEgeaUy^  yet  he  does  not  say  that  the  strait  did  not 
reach  below  Abydus ;  nor  do  I  find  that  Thucydides  un- 
derstood that  city  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  -^gean,  and 
consequently  the  south-western  boundary  of  the  strait.*® 

From  several  places  in  the  first  book  of  Xenophon's 
Hellenics,  and  particularly  in  the  opening  of  it,  the 
month  of  the  Hellespont  seems  to  have  been  at  least  as 
low  down  as  Ehoeteum ;  **  for  after  Dorieus  had  entered 
the  Hellespont,  the  battle  between  him  and  the  Athe- 
nian Triremes  was  fought  in  sight  of  Mindarus,  who 
was  at  nimn. 

The  naval  actions  mentioned  in  this  book,  which 
took  place  after  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  are  generally  allowed  to  have  been  fought  in 
the  Hellespont ;  and  in  one  of  them,  when  Thrasyllus 
and  Thrasybulus  beat  Mindarus,  the  Athenian  fleet  ma- 
noeuvred along  the  shore  from  Eleus  to  Sestos,  and  the 
Lacedemonian  from  Sigeum  to  Abydus. 

A  later  author,  Diodorus  Siculus,  although  he  calls 
the  strait  where  the  armies  of  Xerxes  and  Alexander 
crossed  the  Hellespont,"  does  not  determine  anything 
as  to  the  length  or  boundaries  of  the  canal.  Arrian's 
Hellespont  was  near  Arisbe." 

The  authorities  here  quoted  do  perhaps  appear  to 
confine  the  extremity  of  the  Hellespont  to  the  Sigean 

*  JLark  di  Ttjv  irphs  t6  Alyaiov, — Hist.  lib.  vii.  cap.  55. 

■•  ^A^v^or  «v  T^  *EXkTi<nr6vT<^  d<f>i<rTaTcu  irp6s  AfpKv\lda»  Koi  ^^appdffaCov, — ^ 
Thucyd.  HLst.  lib.  viii.  cap.  62,  p.  94,  vol.  v.  Bipont.  edit. 

Ifiar^  WiSkiP  rrjs  Xtpa-ovfia-ov  ....  KaBiararo  <f)povptov  Koi  <^vXaic^v  rod 
n>r6t  *¥lXXjj0ir6vT<n/, — Ibid.  p.  95. 

01 M  *ABrivaioi  Kal  ol  air6  *l«»vias  koi  'EXXiyerfrcJwov  ^vfAfiaxoi* — Lib.  i.  cap. 
89,  p.  124,  vol.  i. 

Koi  lura  rtfvro  (taking  Sestos)  oTrnrXcvcray  t$  'EXXi^cnrc^vrov. — Lib.  i.  cap.  9, 
p.  16,  vol.  i. 

'^  Xenoph.  Hist.  Grasc.  lib.  i.  p.  428  et  seq.  edit.  Leunclav. 

*  'AXf^vdoof  d<  furii  rrjs  twdp^^s  iropev6€is  M  rhv  *£XX^<rfroin'ov  die- 
Wwf  rriv  hivafuv, — Lib.  xvii.  cap.  i.  p.  570. 

Xfpfi^r  dc  tff  evvBrro  T6v'EXkTi<nrovTO¥  tCevyxBai  ....  and  just  afterwards, 
«^'  'EXAmnr^vroi;  t^v  tropciav  iroirjO'dfMvtof, — Lib.  ii.  p.  243. 

'  *££  tXIov  di  h  ^Apltr^rfv  ^k€v,  oS  watra  fi  dvvafus  avr^  ^ul^c/3l7«evla  t6v 
'EXXq<nroirrov  iirrparofirtbtvMU — Lib.  i.  cap.  12,  p.  27, 
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canal ;  but  a  good  deal  may  be  said  to  show  that  it  ivas 
the  part  of  the  jEgean  Sea  which  washed  the  shores 
of  Phrygia  Minor,  beginning  from  Abydus  and  ending 
at  Lectum.  We  cannot  suppose,  with  Mr.  Wood,  that 
Homer  thought  the  Hellespont  to  be  actually  a  river, 
any  more  than  Xerxes  who  called  it  so, 

In  the  account  of  -^neas,  copied  from  Hellanicus,  a 
very  ancient  historian,  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,** 
that  hero  is  said  to  sail  from  the  Trojan  shores  over  the 
Hellespont  to  the  peninsula  of  Pallene  in  Thrace.  In 
after  times  he  would  have  been  said  to  sail  over  the 
jEgean  Sea,  or  the  gulf  Melas.  Some  of  the  Mysians 
wer^  called  Hellespontine."  Mysia  was  not  near  the 
canal  of  Abydus,  but  to  the  south-east  of  the  Troad ;  so 
that,  when  any  of  its  people  were  called  Hellespontine, 
it  was,  probably,  because  they  lived  towards  the  shore 
of  that  sea  afterwards  named  the  ^gean.  The  passage 
quoted  below  from  Pliny  may  have  been  the  reason 
why  Macrobius,  in  a  sentence  given  by  Mr.  Bryant,®* 
calls  Mysia  a  province  of  the  Hellespont:  "Gargara 
sunt  in  Mysia,  quaa  est  Hellesponti  Provincia."" 

Let  us  appeal  to  Strabo,  I  am  surprised  to  find  Mr. 
Bryant  allowing  that  this  geographer  favoured  the 
opinion  of  the  Hellespont  being  the  canal  from  Abydus 
to  Lampsacus -/^  for  it  will  appear  by  the  following 
passages  that  he,  on  the  contrary,  makes  Abydus  the 
boundary  toward  the  Propontis,  and  not  towards  the 
^gean.  "  It  lies  {Abydus)  on  the  mouth  of  the  Propontis 
and  the  Hellespont  J' " 

"  It  is  that  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Propontis  from  the 
straits  of  Abydus  to  the  JEsepus.^'  ^ 

**  Lib  i.  cap.  39. 

**  "  In  Mysia  Abretini  et  Hellespontii  appellati."— Plin.  lib.  v.  cap.  78. 
^  Dissert,  p.  134. 
^  Lib.  V.  cap.  xx.  p.  362. 
^  Dissert,  p.  133. 

*•  *E9r(K€irai  fie  r&  crrJ^fiari  ttjs  Upotropridos  koI  tov  'EXXiyotrrfwov. — Lib.  xiii. 
p.  594. 

«<>  ''EoTt  dc  avrti  (subaud.  irapakid)  fxey  Trjs  Upoiroprldos  cnro  r&v  ntpi  *Afivfi6v 
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"  In  this  quarter  (the  Thradan  Chersonese)  is  the  strait 
of  senen  stadia  at  Sestos  and  Abt/dus,  through  which  the 
jEgean  and  the  Hellespont  empty  themselves  to  the  north 
into  another  sea  called  the  Propontis"  " 

It  will  be  seexi  also  from  these  passages  that  the 
Hellespont  is  not  solely  the  Abydean  strait,  bnt  that  it 
is  a  sea  which  has  one  of  its  outlets  through  that  strait. 
This  notion  is  further  supported  by  the  following  places 
in  the  same  author.  Talking  of  an  opinion  of  Strabo, 
the  geographer  says  that  naturalist  thought  that  the 
Euxine  had  burst  its  way  through  an  isthmus  to  By- 
zantium,**  "  and  had  thence  fallen  into  the  Propontis  and 
Hellespont"  If  the  Hellespont  had  been  the  strait 
or  canal^  it  would  probably  have  been  said  "  into  the 
Propontis,  and  through^  or  by,  the  Hellespont  into  the 
-ffigean."  In  his  second  book,  p,  124,  enumerating 
the  seas,  he  has  these  words  :  "  The  next  is  the  .jtEgean, 
with  the gvlf  Melas  and  the  Hellespont"^  By  a  passage 
in  page  92  of  the  same  book  we  learn  that  the  gulf 
Melas  was  that  northern  end  of  the  sea  loosely  called 
the  -^gean,  iucluded  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Sunian 
promontory  to  Cape  Mastusia,  the  point  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  which  did  not  consequently  take  in  any  of 
the  sea  that  washed  the  shores  of  Phrygia  Minor.  The 
division  of  the  sea  Melas  from  the  sea  Hellespont  may 
be  collected  also  from  the  excerpts  of  the  seventh  book : 
"  ne  Thracian  Chersonese  makes  (or  is  bounded  by)  three 
seasj  the  Propontis  to  the  north-east^  the  Hellespont  to  the 
east,  and  the  gulf  Melas  to  the  south-west.''  •*     Now  that 

vrcW^  M  rhv  Aunprov. — ^Lib.  ziii.  p.  583.  See  also  lib.  xiii.  pp.  581,  584, 
where  the  same  coast  is  decisiTely  called  the  coast  of  the  Projpontis. 

•*  Karii  ravnfv  ifrri  t6  hrTotrrddtov  t6  Kara  Irjarrbv  ical  A/Svdov,  dt*  o5  tA 
Aiytuo¥  Koi  6  ''EX\rf<nr6yrot  Mit^a-i  irp6s  &pKTov  cir  ^fXXo  ircXoyof,  6  icoXcovfri 
npomyrtda. — Lib.  ii.  p.  124. 

•  ISJt  itar€<r€iv  t6  v^ap  €ls  rijv  Opoirovrida,  Koi  t6v  *EXX^<nroyrov. — Lib.  i. 
p.  49. 

••  TA  df  <rvy^xh  rh  Alyaiop  itrriv  fj^ri  aifv  r^  M Aayi  ict^Xir^,  Ka\  r^  'EXXi;- 

"'  'H  «V  BpoKg  x^PP^*^^^^  ^P*^  "^'^^  Bakatra'afy  UpoirovTifia  tK  poppOj  'EXX^- 
wrm  4(  oMiroX«r,  icai  r6v  Mtkawa  KSkwov  €k  v6rov. 
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the  canal  of  Abydus  is  not  here  alluded  to  will  be  seen 
by  looking  at  the  map,  for  tjiat  oanal  is  in  the  same  line 
with  the  Propontis,  and  would  not  therefore  be  put  in 
a  different  quarter  of  the  compass.  We  may  add  also 
that  the  Hellespont  of  Strabo  was  the  western  limit,  or, 
as  has  been  said  above,  the  sea  that  washed  the  shores 
of  the  lesser  Phrygia,  which  was  on  that  account  called 
the  Hellespontine.  Mentioning  the  boimdaries  of 
Troas,  he  says,  '*  But  the  sea  to  the  west  is  the  Helles- 
pont^ in  which  quarter  is  also  the  JEgean^  •*  It  is  clear 
that  no  one  could  call  the  canal  of  Abydus  the  sea  to 
the  west  of  Phrygia.  In  another  place  he  is  enume- 
rating the  districts  of  Asia  within  the  Halys,  which  he 
says  contain,  towards  the  Pontus  and  the  Propontis, 
the  Paphlagonians,  Bythinians,  and  Mysians ;  "  and 
Phrygia,  called  Phrygia  on  the  Hellespont^  in  which  is  the 
Troad ;  and  jEolia  and  loma^  upon  the  j^gean  and  the 
following  sea'' "  By  which  it  appears  that  the  Helles- 
pont is  brought  as  low  down  as  Lectum,  the  northern 
boundary  of  jEolia;  and  (unless  any  contradictory 
passage  has  been  overlooked)  that  the  whole  line  of 
coast  to  this  point  from  Abydus  was  considered  by 
Strabo  as  being  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  not  of 
the  ^gean;  which  was  what  was  undertaken  to  be 
proved. 

Dionysius  Periegetes  supports  this  notion ;  he  puts 
the  mouths  of  the  strait  or  Hellespont  between  Imbros 
and  Tenedos ;  •'  and  he  conveys  the  same  meaning  in 
verses  636,  537,  538,  and  expressly  in  verses  820,  821, 
and  calls  the  Hellespont  great.^    The  ancients  seem  to 

••  *H  d<  iawfpia  Bakarrat  6  T€  *EXX^(nroiTOs  Kerrey  cV  f  icaXr^  Alytuov  vreXa- 
yoff. — Lib.  xiii.  p.  583. 

^  Trfy  €ff>  'EXKifinrovro^  Xtyofuvnp  ^pvyiav,  ^s  forl  Koi  ^  T/)o»ar :  irpor  dc 
T^  Aiyat^  Koi  TJj  €<t>«^rj£  oakarra  r^v  rt  AloXida  icac  rffvli^vlatf, — Lib.  ii.  p.  1211. 

*"'  Ovpov  d'  €£  T«v€dov  T€Kixaip€rai  la-xor^caa-av 

"ifi^pov  f^fi>v  cVcptt^cv  o6€v  <rT€v6i  }fpyerai  avk^v, 

Ver.  138,  p.  8,  edit.  Hillam,  Lond.  1679. 

**•  Trfv  bi  fttr  AloKibos  waoan€irTarai  ffS^a  yairfv 

Aiyaiov  irapa  x'tXof  vircp  fuyoM  'EXX^airoirop. 
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have  overlooked  the  angle  of  Phrygia  at  the  Sigean 
promontory;  for  Strabo*'  talks  of  the  shore  from 
Abydus  to  Lectum  as  if  it  had  been  from  one  end  to 
the  other  entirely  in  the  same  direction.  This  will, 
in  some  measm'e,  account  for  the  uncertainty  respecting 
the  southern  limits  of  the  Hellespont.* 

•»  Lib.  xiii.  p.  581. 


*  In  reyimng  the  three  chapters 
now  brought  to  a  oonclusion,  I  have 
recoDsiderad  the  opinion  I  ventured  to 
pronounce  on  the  claim  of  Bumar- 
bashi  to  be  the  site  of  the  Homeric 
Iliunu  The  result  has  been  that  my 
preyious  conviction  has  been  very 
much  strengthened,  and  that  virhat  I 
before  thought  very  improbable  I  now 
oonaider  morally  impossible.  Indeed, 
I  believed  that  the  fictions  of  Le 
Chevalier  were  defunct  and  almost 
fo^otten;  and  I  as  little  expected 
their  revival  as  that  the  forgeries  of 
Chatterton,  Macpherson,  and  Ireland 
should  again  find  believers.  But  I 
was  mistaken;  and  I  see  that  Lord 
Carlisle,  in  his  most  pleasing  Diary, 
pronounces  that  "the  whole  case 
is  irresistible  for  the  hill  of  Bur- 
narbashi  being  the  Dium  of  the  Iliad  " 

Sp.  92).  Lord  Carlisle,  indeed,  goes 
urther,  and  infers,  although  with 
some  candid  hesitation,  that  some 
calcined  bones,  surrounded  by  the  re- 
Duuna  of  a  wall,  a  skeleton,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  ashes,  found  by  Mr. 
Calvert  on  digging  into  a  mound  on 
his  Trojan  farm,  may  ''  possibly  have 


been  the  bones  of  the  Trojans  buried 
during  the  truce  obtained  by  Priam 
in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Iliad." 
I  hope  Mr.  Calvert  measured  the  ske- 
leton to  ascertain  the  real  height  of  the 
Homeric  warriors,  at  least  of  such  of 
them  as  were  not  the  sons  of  gods 
or  goddesses.  If  the  fillding  of  cal- 
cined bones  in  a  barrow  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  site  of  Troy,  our  own 
Wiltshire  downs  may  put  in  their 
claim,  and  there  may  be  some  reason 
for  calling  London  Troynovant.  It 
is  with  great  regret  that  I  differ  from 
Lord  Carlisle  on  any  subject,  but  how 
must  he  be  surprised  to  find  that  a 
very  learned  German  (Forchhammer, 
before  quoted)  endeavours  to  prove 
that  the  Iliad  is  a  physical  allegory 
setting  forth  the  struggles  that  take 
place  in  the  Troad  between  the  forces 
that  threaten  to  overflow  the  plain 
and  the  forces  that  have  an  opposite 
tendency.  Achilles  is  the  river  that 
overflows  its  banks.  Hector  is  the 
river  that  keeps  within  bounds  1 !  I 
I  beg  leave  to  disclaim  all  sympathy 
with  such  scepticism.— [1854.] 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

The  frigate  leaves  Cape  Janissary — Sails  into  the  month  of  the  Straits — ^Tbe 
port  of  Eleus — Cape  Berbieri — An  English  conntiy-honse  in  the  Cherso- 
nese— Attempt  to  pass  the  Dardanelles — Anchor  in  the  bay  below  Chanak- 
Kelessi — The  old  castles  of  Ronmelia  and  Natolia — The  town  of  the  Dar- 
danelles—  A  remarkable  superstition  —  Nagara-Bomou  —  The  bridge  of 
Xerxes  —  Abydns  and  Sestos  —  Swimming  across  the  Hellespont  -»-  The 
current — ^The  frigate  passes  the  Dardanelles — The  XMssage  of  the  English 
fleet  in  1807 — Ak-Bashi  Liman — Zemenic — The  Practius  and  Percotas — 
iEgos-Potamos — Note  on  the  meteoric  stone— Lampsacus—Gallipoli — The 
island  of  Marmora — ^Approach  to  Constantinople — Anchor  under  the  walls. 

Our  firman  arrived  from  Constantinople  on  the  30th  of 
April,  on  which  day  the  frigate,  by  the  advice  of  two 
Greek  pilots  who  were  on  board,  changed  her  anchorage 
to  a  mile  further  from  the  shore  to  the  north-west.  At 
ten  o'clock  on  the  1st  of  May  we  weighed  anchor,  and, 
after  beating  up  near  the  island  of  Imbros,  in  order  to 
take  the  best  advantage  of  the  wind,  which  was 
northerly,  passed  close  under  the  castle  on  the  European 
side  of  the  strait.  We  saw  the  entrance  of  a  little 
circular  port,  scooped  out  as  it  were  from  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  which  was  probably  the  ancient  harbour  of 
Eleus,  and  which,  although  now  admitting  only  the 
small  caiques  or  trading  boats  of  the  islands,  received 
the  Athenian  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  sail  six 
days  before  the  battle  of  >Egos-Potamos.*  As  we 
advanced,  the  bleak  white  cliflfs  of  the  Chersonese 
diminished  in  height,  and  presented  a  succession  of 
hanging  woods  and  hedge-row  fields  cultivated  to  the 
water's  edge. 

On  the  Asiatic  side  the  banks  beyond  the  barrow 
In-Tepe  appeared  more  high  and  abrupt,  but  occasionally 
interspersed  with  retreating  bays  of  flat  sandy  soiL 

'  Xenoph.  Ilist.  Gnec.  lih.  ii.  p.  455,  edit.  Leunclav. 
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Abont  nine  miles  from  Koum-Kale  the  shore  became 
again  flat,  and  swelled  forward  into  the  strait,  forming 
a  large  circular  projection,  called  by  the  Turks  Kepos- 
Bomou,  and  by  the  Prank  navigators  Cape  Berbieri. 

The  road  from  Koum-Kale  to  the  Dardanelles,  which 
we  once  traversed,  after  winding  amongst  woody  pre- 
cipices for  two  hours  beyond  In-Tepe,  leads  along  the 
base  of  this  flat  promontory.  There  are  no  villages  on 
the  route,  except  a  small  hamlet  near  the  point  of  the 
Cape ;  yet  the  country  where  it  is  cleared  is  divided  into 
corn-fields,  cotton-lands,  and  green  pastures  abounding 
in  flocks.  A  stream  issuing  from  the  roots  of  the  great 
Idasan  chain,  which  project  towards  the  strait,  and  in 
some  places  border  upon  the  shore,  runs  through  the 
flat,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  the  village  on  the  Cape. 
A  small  farm-house  further  inland  towards  the  Dar- 
danelles was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  place  where  the 
preliminaries  of  the  late  peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Grand  Signior  were  signed  by  his  Excellency 
Mr.  Adair  and  the  Minister  of  the  Porte.  The  Maho- 
metan Plenipotentiary  was  not,  we  may  suspect,  aware 
that  Sylla  and  Mithridates  had  concluded  a  similar 
treaty  on  the  same  spot ;  *  for  he  could  not  have  known 
that  Berbieri  is  the  ancient  Dardanian  promontory. 
A  little  before  we  approached  the  Cape  we  passed 
some  marshes  which,  in  all  probability,  are  those  for- 
merly called  PteleoB,  near  the  town  Ophrynium,  and 
the  grove  of  Hector.*  The  strait  at  Berbieri  has  the 
appearance  of  being  narrower  than  at  the  Dardanelles. 

At  three  o'clock  the  breeze  failed  us,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  anchor  in  a  bay,  oflf  a  narrow  valley  in 
Thrace,  about  eight  miles  from  the  Dardanelles.  We 
remained  there  the  whole  of  the  night  and  part  of  the 
next  day,  during  which  time  we  took  the  opportunity 
of  going  on  shore.  We  proceeded  up  the  valley  on  a 
beaten  path  by  the  side  of  a  brook,  through  a  grove  of 

»  Strab.  lib.  xiii.  p.  596.  •  nnd. 
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thickset  trees,  the  hills  impending  on  each  side,  and 
with  their  woody  summits  almost  closing  over  our 
heads.  After  a  short  walk  we  came  in  sight  of  a 
chiflik  or  comitry-house  surrounded  by  a  small  pleasure- 
ground  and  gardens  laid  out  in  the  Frank  taste  and 
adorned  with  clumps  of  trees  evidently  not  the  natives 
of  the  soil.  On  approaching  the  spot  our  surprise  was 
increased  by  the  sight  of  a  neat  building,  with  attached 
oflSces  and  a  court-yard,  fitted  up  with  many  of  the 
implements  and  appurtenances  of  an  English  farm ;  and 
we  were  at  a  loss  to  account  for  so  many  exotic  ele- 
gancies until  we  learnt  that  the  place  had  been  made 
by  Mr.  Eichard  Willis,  an  English  gentleman,  who, 
having  chosen  this  valley  for  his  retreat,  purchased  the 
land,  and  at  the  expense  of  transporting  some  fruit 
and  garden  trees  from  England,  and  of  employing  an 
English  gardener,  created  on  the  shores  of  the  Helles- 
pont a  country  seat  not  to  be  rivalled  by  any  villa  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames.  We  were  further  informed 
that  neither  his  attachment  to  the  spot,  nor  the  pains 
bestowed  upon  its  embellishment,  prevented  the  Turks, 
who  did  not  choose  to  have  a  Frank  landholder  amongst 
them,  from  obliging  Mr.  Willis  to  part  with  his  pur- 
chase ;  and  some  signs  of  approaching  waste  and 
desolation  were  sufficient  to  show  us  that  it  had  reverted 
to  a  Mahometan  master. 

At  two  o'clock  we  weighed  anchor,  hoping  that  a 
slight  breeze  which  blew  from  the  high  lands  of  Thrace 
would  be  strong  enough  to  carry  us  through  the  strait  of 
the  Dardanelles.  We  were  obliged,  however,  to  drop 
anchor  about  a  mile  below  the  European  fort,  but  made 
another  eflfbrt  at  five  in  the  evening,  which  was  not 
more  successful  than  the  first,  as  it  only  drifted  us  over 
to  the  other  side.  We  were  not  the  only  persons  dis- 
appointed on  the  occasion,  for  the  shores  were  lined 
with  spectators ;  the  Pasha  of  the  Dardanelles,  accom- 
panied by  his  chief  officers,  was  seated  on  the  wooden 
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projection  of  the  battlements,  and  the  guns  of  the 
battery  were  primed  and  manned  to  salute  us  as  we 
passed.  Every  strip  of  canvas  was  set,  and  the  breeze 
brought  us  more  than  once  to  the  very  lips  of  the  strait. 
The  stem  of  the  frigate  was  already  in  a  line  with  the 
castles,  and  our  first  gun  was  on  the  point  of  being 
fired,  when  the  sails  began  to  flap ;  the  spectators  on 
the  walls  diminished  to  our  view,  the  castle  and  the 
town  seemed  gradually  to  recede,  and  we  shortly  found 
that  we  were  dropping  down  towards  Berbieri  Point. 
Having  our  hopes  renewed  by  some  faint  rippling  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  which  seemed  to  agitate  every 
spot  except  where  we  were  struggling  with  the  current 
and  to  die  away  just  as  it  reached  the  ship,  we  anchored 
at  last  within  the  sweep  of  a  wide  sandy  bay,  about  a 
mile  below  the  Asiatic  castle  and  town. 

During  our  unavailing  effort  a  large  Turkish  frigate 
passed  us  under  crowded  sail  in  her  passage  down  the 
strait,  and  our  sailors  were  not  a  little  amused  to  observe 
that,  for  the  sake  of  showing  the  good  trim  of  the  vessel 
and  the  smartness  of  the  crew,  the  flag-staff  of  the  main- 
top-gallant mast-head  was  manned  by  a  Turk,  whose 
sole  occupation  it  was  to  keep  the  pendant  clear. 

The  castles  Chankk-Kalessi  or  Sultanie-E^alessi,  on  the 
Asiatic  side,  and  Chelit-Bawri  or  Kelidir-Bahar,  "  The 
Lock  of  the  Sea,"  on  the  European  shore,  are  called  by 
the  Turks  Bogaz-Hessarleri*  and  by  the  Pranks  the  old 
castles  of  Natolia  and  Roumelia.  The  town  of  Chanak- 
Kalessi  is  the  place  properly  called  the  Dardanelles, 
which  name  has  been  extended  to  the  strait  itself. 
Chelit-Bawri  is  but  a  small  town,  inconveniently  built 
on  the  side  of  a  jutting  hill,  nor  is  the  castle  considered 
of  such  importance  as  that  of  Chankk-Kalessi,  although 
the  cannon  of  its  batteries  are  as  numerous,  and  of  the 
same  enormous  bore.  The  barrow  of  Hecuba  is  a  hillock 
not  very  distinguishable,  in  the  high  ground  above  the 

*  Bibliothbquo  Oricntalc,  artic.  Bopaz. 
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town,  but  within  the  walls.  Chankk-Kalessi  castle  is  on 
a  flat  point  immediately  opposite  to  the  European  fort ; 
so  that  the  two  batteries,  as  the  guns  are  immoveable, 
and  are  laid  on  each  side  at  right  angles  with  the  strait, 
must,  in  the  time  of  action,  bombard  each  other,  and  I 
was  indeed  shown  in  the  streets  of  the  Asiatic  town,  and 
in  the  neighbouring  fields,  several  of  the  granite  masses 
which  had  been  discharged  from  ChelitrBawri  during 
the  passage  of  the  English  fleet.  The  interior  castle 
was  built  by  the  Greeks,  Above  the  fortress  there  is  a 
battery  of  German  field-pieces,  behind  a  redoubt  of  earth 
and  fascines  erected  by  French  engineers.  These  guns 
are  used  in  saluting,  and  would  be  more  serviceable  than 
the  monsters  of  the  castle. 

We  landed  several  times  at  the  Dardanelles,  and  were 
hospitably  received  by  Signer  Tarragona,  a  Jew,  whose 
family  have  for  a  century  been  in  possession  of  the 
English  Consulate.  The  language  spoken  in  his  family, 
and  familiar  to  all  those  of  his  nation  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  which  was  a  mixed  Spanish,  informed  us  that 
he  was  descended  from  one  of  the  families  who  settled  in 
Turkey  after  the  impolitic  expulsion  of  their  nation  from 
Spain.  The  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place  are  also 
Jews,  trading  chiefly  in  wine  supplied  by  the  neigh- 
bouring vineyards,  which  are  in  much  repute. 

Chankk-Kalessi  has  been  thought  to  have  about  two 
thousand  houses,  and  is  a  very  miserable  town ;  but  a 
large  pottery  which  is  on  the  east  of  the  suburbs  sup- 
plies not  only  Constantinople  but  Alexandria  with 
earthenware.  We  were  led  through  the  various  sheds 
(for  such  they  are)  appropriated  to  the  different  branches 
of  the  preparation ;  and  when  we  saw  the  warehouse  of 
the  finished  jars  and  other  vessels,  I  cannot  say  that  we 
discovered  them,  with  Dr.  Chandler,*^  to  retain  the  old 
shape,  or  that  they  were  formed  on  ancient  models.  A 
river,  a  considerable  stream,  which,  from  its  situation 

*  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  cap.  4. 
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between  the  Dardanian  promontory  and  Abydus,  has 
been  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Rhodius,  washes  the 
western  suburbs  of  Chankk-Kalessi,  and  near  its  mouth, 
not  far  from  the  castle,  is  crossed  by  a  long  wooden 
bridge. 

At  the  back  of  the  town  there  are  many  cemeteries 
belonging  to  the  Turks,  Jews,  and  Christians;  and 
farther  inland  there  is  a  tract  of  enclosed  country  ex- 
tending to  the  Idaean  mountains,  in  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation. In  a  pleasant  shady  green  near  the  burying- 
ground  I  remember  to  have  remarked  a  low  stunted 
tree,  enclosed  within  a  wall,  the  boughs  of  which  were 
hung  round  with  little  shreds  or  bags  of  cloth  and  cotton, 
enclosing  each  a  single  para.  On  inquiry  it  appeared 
that  the  tree  was  considered  sacred  to  some  demon,  the 
inflictor  of  diseases;  that  the  appendages  were  either 
votive  oflFerings,  or  charms  by  which  the  malady  was 
transferred  from  the  patient  to  the  shrub;  and  that 
Turks,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Greeks,  alike  resorted  to 
this  magical  remedy.  Another  instance  of  this  union 
of  religions  has  been  before  mentioned.  It  may  appej^r 
at  first  singular  that  sects  whose  separate  faiths  consti- 
tute their  chief  national  distinctions  should  ever  amal- 
gamate and  be  united  in  any  belief  or  practice ;  but  the 
coincidence  is  by  no  means  strange ;  nor  need  we  be 
surprised  that,  having  sprung  from  the  same  source,  they 
should  revert  to  their  common  principle,  and  combine 
in  doing  homage  to  Fear,  the  cause  and  origin  of  every 
superstition. 

To  the  north-east  of  the  town  is  a  long  retreating 
bay,  taking  a  sweep  of  three  or  four  miles,  and  termi- 
nated on  the  other  horn  by  Nagara-Bornou,  or  Pesquies 
Point,  a  promontory  of  low  land,  which  Sir  George 
Wheler,  rectifying  the  mistake  of  Sandys,  and  those  who 
had  called  the  castle  of  Natolia  Abydus,  supposed  to  be 
the  site  of  that  celebrated  city.*     Near  this  spot  he  saw 

•  A  Voyage,  &c.,  book  i.  p.  74. 
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some  considerable  ruins,  as  also  did  Mr,  Tonmefort,'  but 
some  way  within  the  Cape  on  the  road  to  Chankk- 
Kalessi,  and  even  at  this  day  there  are  a  few  scattered 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  town.  A  fort  has  been  raised 
near  the  point  of  land.  Mr.  Le  Chevalier,  who  seems 
to  have  measured  the  distance  between  Cape  Berbieri 
and  Nagara-Bornou,  pronotmces  it  to  be  seventy  stadia ; 
precisely  that  assigned  by  Strabo  between  Dardanus  and 
Abydus.* 

The  Thracian  side  of  the  strait,  immediately  opposite 
to  Nagara,  is  a  strip  of  stony  shore  projecting  from  be- 
tween two  high  cliffs  ;•  and  to  this  spot,  it  seems,  the 
European  extremity  of  Xerxes'  bridges  must  have  been 
applied ;  for  the  height  of  the  neighbouring  cliffs  would 
have  prevented  the  Persian  monarch  from  adjusting 
them  to  any  other  position.  There  is  certainly  some 
ground  to  believe  this  to  have  been  the  exact  point  of 
the  shore  called  from  that  circumstance  Apobathra;^^ 
since  there  is,  within  any  probable  distance,  no  other  flat 
land  on  the  Thracian  side,  except  at  the  bottom  of  deep 
bays,  the  choice  of  which  would  have  doubled  the  width 
of  the  passage.  Here  the  strait  appeared  to  us  to  be 
narrower  than  in  any  other  part,  although  to  those  on 
board  our  frigate,  who  might  be  supposed  skilled  in 
judging  of  distances,  it  nowhere  seemed  to  be  less  than 
a  mile  across  :  the  ancient  measurements,  however,  give 
only  seven  stadia,  or  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five 
paces.  Sestos  was  not  opposite  to  the  Asiatic  town,  nor 
was  the  Hellespont  in  this  place  called  the  straits  of 
Sestos  and  Abydus,  but  the  straits  of  Abydus.  Sestos 
was  so  much  nearer  the  Propontis  than  the  other  town, 
that  the  ports  of  the  two  places  were  thirty  stadia,  more 

'  Voyage  au  Levant,  lettre  xi.  p.  456,  edit.  Paris,  1717. 

8  Voyage  de  la  Propontide  et  du  Pont  Euxin,  chap.  iii.  p.  16,  vol.  i. 

•  ^EoTi  bt  Tijff  X€p<rovria'ov  ttjs  eV  'EXXijottoiv^,  Sijotov  T€  iroKiot  fxera^v  Koi 
Madvrov,  oier^  rpax^a  €s  Qakaatrav  KartiKovira,  'A^vd^  Koram-iou. — Herod.  Hist, 
lib.  vii.  cap.  33. 

i»  Strab.  lib.  xiii.  p.  691. 
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than  three  miles  and  a  half,  from  each  other."  The 
bridges  were  on  the  Propontic  side  of  Abydus,  but  on 
the  opposite  quarter  of  Sestos ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were 
on  the  ooasts  between  the  two  cities,  l?ut  nearer  to  the 
first  than  to  the  last;  and  supposing  the  few  ruins 
before-mentioned  about  a  mile  from  Nagara  to  belong  to 
Abydus,  that  point  answers  sufficiently  to  the  spot  on 
the  Asiatic  coast  to  which  the  pontoons  were  affixed. 

The  passage  of  Xerxes  is  not  more  suggested  to  the 
traveller  who  sails  through  these  straits  than  the  enter- 
prise of  Leander.  It  was  the  custom  for  those  who 
would  cross  from  Abydus  to  Sestos  to  incline  a  mile  out 
of  the  direct  line,  and  those  making  the  contrary  voyage 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  similar  plan,  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  current.  The  lover,  therefore, 
had  a  perilous  adventure  to  perform,  who  swam  at  least 
four  miles  to  meet  his  mistress,  and  returned  the  same 
distance  in  the  same  night;  and  Mr.  Toumefort  had 
good  reason  to  allude  to  the  story  with  some  little  levity. 
His  countryman  Le  Chevalier  asserts  that  the  exploit 
is  looked  upon  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dardanelles  as 
nothing  extraordLaary ;"  but  the  young  Jew,  whom  he 
mentions  as  having  traversed  the  strait  to  obtain  the 
hand  of  his  mistress,  is  already  forgotten.  We  could 
hear  nothing  of  him  in  the  year  1810  ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  were  told  that  no  such  deed  had  ever  been 
done.  It  is  very  possible,  however,  to  swim  across  the 
Hellespont  without  being  the  rival,  or  having  the  motive, 
of  Leander.  Lord  Byron  was  determined  to  attempt 
the  passage,  and  the  ride  from  Koum-Eale  to  the  Dar- 
danelles on  the  16th  of  April,  before  alluded  to,  was 
undertaken  for  that  purpose. 

Having  crossed  from  the  castle  of  Ghan&k-Ealessi  in 
a  boat  manned  by  four  Turks,  and  accompanied  by  the 

"  8t»b.  lib.  xiii.  p.  691. 

"  Voyage  do  Levant,  lettre  xi.  p.  455 ;  Voyage  de  la  Propontide,  &c., 
<**p.  iii  p.  18. 
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secretary  of  the  Signer  Tarragona,  we  landed  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening  half  a  mile  above  the  castle  of 
OheliirBawri,  and  my  friend,  together  with  an  oflScer  of 
the  frigate/  depositing  their  clothes  in  the  boat,  began 
their  passage.  We  kept  near  them,  and  the  boatmen 
gave  them  such  instruction  from  time  to  time  as  appeared 
necessary  for  them  in  taking  advantage  of  the  current. 
For  the  first  half-hour  they  swam  obliquely  upwards, 
rather  towards  Nagara  Point  than  the  Dardfloielles,  and, 
notwithstanding  all  their  skill  and  efforts,  made  but  little 
progress.  Finding  it  useless  to  struggle  with  the  cur- 
rent, they  then  went  rather  with  the  stream,  but  still 
attempting  to  cross.  We  lay  upon  our  oars,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  were  between  the  (bustles.  The  swimmers 
were  close  to  us.  We  were  not  then  half  over  the  pas- 
sage, and  were  every  moment  falling  into  a  wider  part 
of  the  channel ;  but  notwithstanding  the  exclamations  of 
our  Turks,  the  effort  was  still  continued,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  swimmers  had  been  an  hour  in  the  water  and 
found  themselves  in  the  middle  of  the  strait,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  below  the  castles,  that  they  consented  to 
be  taken  into  the  boat. 

Although  the  excessive  chillness  of  the  water  had  so 
benumbed  all  their  limbs  that  they  were  at  first  unable 
to  stand,  and  were  otherwise  much  exhausted,  yet  they 
were  determined  to  make  another  attempt  in  warmer 
weather,  and  accordingly,  on  the  3rd  of  May  following, 
at  a  little  past  ten  in  the  morning,  having  left  the  frigate 
at  her  anchorage  below  the  Asiatic  castle,  they  got  into 
the  water  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Chelit-Bawri, 
at  a  point  of  land  forming  the  western  bank  of  the  deep 
bay  or  inlet  in  which  stands  the  town  of  Maito,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Madjrtus.  I  did  not  accompany  them 
in  the  boat,  but  watched  their  progress  from  the  frigate. 
They  swam  upwards  as  before,  but  not  for  so  long  a 

'  Lieut  Ekenhead,  of  the  marines,  killed  afterwards  by  a  fall  from  the  for- 
tification of  Malta.— [1854.] 
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time,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  came  floating  down 
the  current  close  to  the  ship.  They  then  swam  strongly 
to  get  within  the  hay  hehind  the  castle,  and,  soon  suc- 
ceeding, reached  the  still  water,  and  landed  ahout  a  mile 
and  a  half  below  our  anchorage.  Lord  Byron  was  one 
hour  and  ten  minutes  in  the  water ;  his  companion,  Mr. 
Ekenhead^  five  minutes  less. 

I  see  by  a  note  in  my  journal,*  in  my  friend's  hand- 
writing, "  that  they  foimd  the  current  very  strong,  and 
the  water  cold  ;  that  some  large  fish  passed  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel;  that  they  were  not  fatigued 
although  a  little  chiUed,  and  performed  the  feat  with 
little  difficulty." 

My  fellow-traveller  had  before  made  a  more  perilous, 
but  less  celebrated  passage,  for  I  recollect  that  when  we 
were  in  Portugal  he  swam  from  Old  Lisbon  to  Belem 
Castle,  and,  having  to  contend  with  a  tide  and  counter 
current,  the  wind  blowing  freshly,  was  but  little  less 
than  two  hours  in  crossing  the  river. 

The  strait  between  the  castles  is  computed  to  be  about 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  breadth,  yet  our  four  boatmen 
were  twenty-five  minutes  in  pulling  us  across  from  point 
to  point.  Pietro  della  Valle,  sumamed  The  lUustrious 
TraveUer^^  asserted  that  the  current  in  the  Hellespont 
flowed  both  ways,  for  which  he  is  corrected  by  Wheler, 
who  observes,  what  is  the  fact,  that  "  the  current  is  in- 
deed stronger  when  the  north  wind  blows  than  when 
the  south,  or  when  it  is  calm ;  but  still  it  cometh  out  of 
the  Black  Sea  by  the  Bosphorus,  into  the  Mare  Marmora, 
and  thence  into  the  Archipelago."  ^^    It  is  true  that  the 

"  His  book  is  entitled  *  Les  fameux  Voyages  de  Pietro  delta  VaUe^  Gentil- 
ftotnme  Bomain,  mrwmimJk  ViU-uMre  Voyageur:    Paris,  1670. 
^  A  Joajmej  into  Greece^  ftc.,  book  i  pp.  74,  75. 


*  This  is  the  note : —  large  fish  near  us  when  half  across — 

*'  P.S.  Constantinople.  we  wore  not  fatigued,  but  a  little 

"  The  whole  distance  E.  and  myself  chilled-Hlid  it  with  little  di£Sculty . 
»WMn  was  more  than  four  miles—the        "  May  26,  1810.  "  Byron." 
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stream,  setting  as  in  other  straits  in  a  direct  line  from 
point  to  point,  and  not  following  the  waving  line  of  the 
passage,  is  not  perceived  in  every  part  of  the  channel, 
nor  always  in  the  same  part  of  it.  At  the  Dardanelles, 
where  it  runs  in  mid-channel  ohliquely  towards  Berbieri 
Point,  it  forms  what  is  technically  called  a  back-water 
on  the  Thracian  side  below  Chelit-Bawri,  which,  when 
aided  by  a  south  wind,  has  itself  the  appearance,  and 
somewhat  the  power,  of  a  current.  The  same  eflfect  is 
produced  in  other  parts  of  the  strait ;  and  the  boatmen  of 
the  Hellespont,  by  taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance, 
contrive  to  cross  it  at  almost  every  season  of  the  year. 

The  north-east  wind  blows  down  the  strait  for  nearly 
eight  out  of  the  twelve  months,  and  in  the  summer 
lasts  sometimes  nine  or  ten  weeks  without  intermission. 
We  thought  we  had  arrived  at  that  period,  and  began 
to  despair  of  reaching  Constantinople  in  the  frigate. 
On  the  third  of  May  the  wind  was  foul ;  on  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  it  was  still  from  the  north- 
east ;  on  the  eighth  there  was  a  calm  ;  on  the  next  day 
the  Etesians  again  blew,  and  we  had  a  gale  of  wind. 
The  current  rushed  round  the  stem  of  the  frigate  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  stream  at  London-bridge,  and  the 
foaming  spray  was  scattered  by  the  hurricane  on  either 
shore  of  Asia  and  of  Thrace.  The  fruit-boats  from  the 
Dardanelles,  which  plied  roimd  our  sides  on  other  days, 
did  not  dare  to  approach  us,  for  we  were  riding  in  so 
rough  a  sea  that  we  should  have  dashed  them  to  pieces. 
Expecting  that  the  ship  would  drive  from  her  moorings, 
we  lengthened  our  cables  and  let  go  another  anchor. 

The  next  day  the  stormy  weather  was  much  abated, 
but  it  still  blew  very  freshly  from  the  same  quarter. 
We  went  on  shore  in  one  of  the  ship's  boats,  and  in  re- 
turning, as  our  coxswain  would  not  haul  down  our  sail 
until  we  were  nearly  alongside  of  the  frigate,  we  had 
so  much  way,  both  from  the  current  and  the  breeze, 
that  in  attempting  to  grapple  we  lost  our  boat-hook, 
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carried  away  our  bowsprit,  and,  breaking  through  some 
fruit-boats,  were  borne  off  in  an  instant  so  far  astern 
that  we  were  an  hour  rowing  up  to  the  frigate,  which 
we  should  not  have  gained  so  soon  had  not  a  towing- 
line  been  floated  down  to  us  from  on  board.  This  may 
show  the  actual  rapidity,  of  the  torrent.  The  south 
winds  also  blow  very  violently  up  the  straits,  and  the 
English  fleet  in  our  late  contest  passed  the  castles  at 
the  rate  of  eleven  knots  within  the  hour. 

We  had  nearly  given  up  all  hope  of  proceeding 
through  the  straits,  when,  on  the  evening  of  our  acci- 
dent, it  began  to  rain,  and  our  pilots  predicted  a  change 
of  weather.  We  had  heavy  showers  all  night,  and  in 
the  morning  a  drizzling  mist.  The  wind  blew  gently 
from  the  south.  We  weighed  anchor,  and  at  ten  o'clock 
sailed  at  last  slowly  between  the  castles,  which  we 
saluted  with  seventeen  guns,  and  had  the  compliment 
returned  to  us  by  the  battery  at  Ohankk-Kalessi,  where 
the  red  standard  of  Turkey  was  imfurled  to  receive  our 
homage.  We  stood  over  to  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and 
passed  by  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Maito,  and  after- 
wards in  view  of  another  deeper  inlet  called  Koilia, 
which  is  most  probably  the  Ooelos  of  the  ancients.  We 
sailed  close  under  the  cliffs,  and  came  opposite  to 
Nagara-Bomou. 

In  the  bay  within  the  point  we  were  shown  a  large 
wreck  a  little  above  water.  This  was  the  remains  of  a 
Turkish  sixty-four,  destroyed  by  the  Repulse  and  the 
boats  of  the  Pompee  during  the  passage  of  the  Dar- 
danelles on  the  19th  of  February,  1807.  Sir  S.  Smith 
in  the  Pompee,  with  the  Thunderer,  Standard,  and 
Active,  brought  up  in  the  bay  within  Ohankk-Kalessi, 
where  the  sixty-four,  four  frigates,  four  corvettes,  one 
brig,  and  three  gunboats  were  at  anchor,  and  in  fom* 
hours  destroyed  or  captured  the  whole  squadron.  The 
sixty-four  ran  on  shore  on  Pesquies  Point,  and  a  frigate 
drifted  over  towards  the  Thracian  coast,  where  she  was 
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blown  up  by  Captain  Mowbray  in  the  Active.  A  bat- 
tery of  tiiirty  guns,  and  a  redoubt  on  the  point,  were 
carried  and  destroyed  by  the  marines  of  the  Standard. 

One  other  vestige  of  this  memorable  expedition  was 
pointed  out  to  us ;  this  was  a  cannon-shot  hole  in  the 
front  of  the  house  at  the  Dardanelles  belonging  to  the 
French  consul,  who,  during  the  second  passage  of  the 
fleet,  hoisted  the  tri-coloured  flag,  and  received  that 
attention  from  our  gunners  which  he  had,  it  seemed, 
intended  to  attract. 

Even  when  we  travelled  the  events  of  the  two  actions 
were  fresh  in  the  memory,  and  were  still  in  the  mouths, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dardanelles.  The  Turks,  not- 
withstanding the  warning  which  the  Captain  Pasha  had 
received  six  days  before  from  His  Majesty's  Ambassador, 
Mr.  Arbuthnot,  that  the  attempt  woidd  certainly  be 
made,  could  not  at  first  believe  their  senses  when  they 
saw  the  approach  of  the  fleet  round  Berbieri  Point ;  and 
when  the  van-ship,  the  Canopus,  passed  between  the 
castles,  were  altogether  stupified,  and  looked  upon  the 
adventure  as  the  fatal  breaking  of  a  charm  which  had 
hitherto  bound  them  in  security,  and  protected  the  holy 
city  from  the  insults  of  the  infidels.  The  burning  of 
the  flotilla  filled  them  with  consternation  and  rage.  A 
person  attached  to  our  Consulate  at  the  Dardanelles 
was  concealed  in  an  outer  room  of  a  house  at  Chanak- 
Kalessi,  which  was  entered  by  an  officer  of  a  Turkish 
frigate  who  had  just  lost  his  ship.  He  informed  me 
that  the  Turk  raved  for  an  hour  at  the  English  dogs. 
The  woman  of  the  house  did  not  let  slip  a  word  of  her 
guest  in  the  next  room,  who  lay  concealed  under  some 
rubbish,  and,  although  a  jackass  tied  up  in  the  shed  trod 
and  kept  his  foot  for  some  time  on  his  finger,  did  not, 
like  the  citizen  of  Perugia  "  under  similar  circumstances, 
cry  out  and  discover  his  retreat." 

*^  Boccac.  Dccamer.  Giornata  Quinta,  Novella  Deoima. 

^*  Lest  such  a  forbearance,  in  a  suffering  by  no  means  trifling  though  ridi- 
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No  oonsiderable  opposition  was  made  to  the  advance 
of  the  fleet,"  nor  to  the  destruction  of  the  flotilla.  The 
material  injury  sustained  by  the  English  was,  as  is  well 
known,  received  on  their  retreat,  when  the  batteries, 
some  of  which  had  been  repaired,  and  others  been 
recently  constructed  at  every  turn  of  the  straits,  were 
superintended  by  French  officers  belonging  to  General 
Sebastiani's  suite.  Yet  even  at  that  time  the  Turks  at 
the  castles  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  terror  and  con- 
fosion  ;  and  an  inhabitant  of  Chan^-Kalessi  informed 
me  that  when  one  of  our  three-deckers,  instead  of 
passing  through  at  once,  hauled  up  a  little,  and,  bring- 
ing her  whole  broadside  full  on  the  fort  of  Asia,  opened 
all  her  batteries  at  once,  she  appeared  like  a  vast  body 
of  flaming  fire,  and,  showering  upon  the  walls  and 
mounds  a  storm  of  shot,  drove  the  garrison  at  once 
from  their  guns.  The  women  and  children  and  all  the 
miarmed  population  of  the  town  fled  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  five  miles  distant  from  the  strait,  yet  some 
cannon-balls  fell  near  them  in  the  villages  to  which 
they  had  retired.  This  report  I  received  not  as  a  fact, 
but  an  evidence  of  their  fear.  Notwithstanding  common 
opinion,  it  is  not  true  that  the  English  character  sufiered 
on  that  day.  The  Turks  were  astonished  at  the  cool 
valour  and  undaunted  skill  of  our  sailors,  nor  did  they 
know  the  disastrous  effects  of  their  granite  globes. 

I  was  informed  by  the  second  in  command*  that 
when  he  was  blowing  up  their  flotilla  at  anchor  some 

culoufif  should  appear  improbable,  I  beg  leave  to  insert  a  most  extraordinary 
instance,  in  another  inhabitant  of  Turkey,  of  patience  under  acute  pain.  A 
^pidgy  or  porter  belonging  to  the  seraglio,  opening  hastily  the  small  iron 
grating  of  a  doorway  through  which  the  sultan  was  to  pass,  caught  his  hand 
in  the  hinges  between  the  wicket  and  the  wall.  The  bostandgys  and  otiier 
attendants  immediately  formed  a  line  with  their  backs  against  the  grating,  and 
daring  the  passage  of  the  sultan  and  of  all  his  suite  the  capidgy  siSsfered  not  a 
niTinnur  or  a  sigh  to  escape  him,  but  fainted  immediately  afterwards,  when, 
cm  closinj^  the  doorway,  his  four  fingers  dropped  to  the  ground. — ^Notice  sur 
la  Cour  du  Grand  Seigneur,  &c.,  Paris,  1809,  p.  67. 

^  The  only  spars  that  were  injured  were  the  sprit-sail  yard  of  the  Royal 
^^^orge,  the  gait  of  the  Ganopus,  and  the  main-top-sail  yard  of  the  Standard. 


Sir  Sidney  Smith. 
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of  the  captains,  as  their  ships  struck,  came  on  board, 
and,  being  served  with  coffee  in  his  cabin,  made  excuses 
for  being  so  easily  taken :  "  Hussein,"  they  said,  "  is 
dead;  SmiirBey  is  gone — what  can  we  do?"  They 
alluded  to  the  famous  Capudan  Pasha,  and  to  himself, 
who  had  fought  in  alliance  with  them  in  Egypt. 

The  breeze  freshened,  and  the  current  was  scarcely 
perceptible  when  we  passed  the  point  of  Nagara.  We 
skirted  the  mouth  of.  a  bay,  Ak-Bashi  Idman,  reason- 
ably conjectured  the  ancient  port  of  Sestos,  and  a  little 
farther  saw  a  hill  crowned  with  a  scanly  ruin  called 
Zemenic,  where  (without  taking  into  account  the  pas- 
sage of  the  eight  thousand  Turks  in  the  reign  of  0th- 
man)  the  standard  of  the  Ottomans  was,  for  the  first 
time,  raised  in  Europe  by  Solyman,  son  of  Sultan  Orcan, 
in  the  year  1356.^^ 

A  rocky  strand  or  mole  two  or  three  miles  farther 
down  the  strait  preserves  also,  under  the  name  of 
Gaziler-Iskelessi,  "  The  Victor  s  Harbour,"  the  memory 
of  the  landing  of  the  Mahometan  invaders.  2^menic 
is  called  also  Choiridocastron,  or  Pig's  Fort.  The 
besotted  Grecians,  Bs;yQ  Sandys,  jested  at  the  loss,  and  said 
they  had  hut  taken  a  hog-sty. ^^  At  this  point  Leun- 
clavius  asserts  that  the  Hellespont  is  evidently  narrower 
than  in  any  other  part.^®  From  beyond  Nagara  we  had 
entered  into  that  part  of  the  strait  which  it  seems  was 
properly  called  the  Propontic  Hellespont.  For  several 
miles  the  channel  did  not  appear  to  widen.  Cultivated 
hedge-row  fields,  green  with  high  corn  and  flourishing 
vineyards,  and  enlivened  by  frequent  villages,  pre- 
sented on  either  pide  a  succession  of  scenery  altogether 
enchanting,  but  rather  rich  than  romantic,  and  of  which 
those  who  have  visited  the  banks  of  the  Menai  have 

»■  Voyage  au  Levant,  lettre  xi.  p.  457,  edit.  Paris,  1717. 

^  lib.  i.  p.  26,  A  Relation  of  a  Journey,  &c.  It  was  said  by  John  Palaeo- 
logus,  and,  according  to  Toumefort,  applied  to  the  magazines  of  Gallipoli. 

^  Ad  Chiridocastron  quo  loco plane  angustisaimus  est  Hellcspontus 

latltudine  sua  GraBcmn  unum  miliare  nou  supeiat.  not.  E,  p.  1066,  edit. 
Lcunclav.  in  Append.  Xenophont. 
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seen  an  exact>  perhaps  a  flattering  resemblance.  The 
imposing  presence  of  Penmaun-Mawr  more  than  com- 
pensates for  the  distant  prospect  of  Ida,  We  glided 
past  headlands  and  bays  on  both  shores,  each  of  them 
rendered  memorable  by  -the  poets,  or  illustrated  by  the 
historians,  of  antiquity ;  and  we  passed  without  atten- 
tion the  mouths  of  two  streams,  which  are  now  the 
Bourghas-Su,  and  the  Moussa-Keui-Su,  but  were  the 
river  of  Percote^  once,  and  the  Practius. 

Above  them,  dividing  the  higher  shores  of  the„  Cher- 
sonese,  we  skirted  the  outlet  of  a  stream,  the  Kara-Ova- 
Su,  which,  although  now  undistinguished,  would,  if 
called  as  in  former  days  the  -^gos-Potamos,  be  never 
passed  without  notice:  the  name  alone  is  a  history. 
The  naturalist  might  assist  the  topographer  in  identify- 
ing the  site  of  that  memorable  stream,  by  discovering 
on  its  banks  the  monstrous  stone  foretold  by  Anaxa- 
goras,  and  remaining  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  which  fell 
from  the  sky,  and  the  existence  of  which,  although  it 
would  have  been  denied  by  the  inexperienced  scepticism 
of  former  times,  the  occurrence  of  similar  prodigies  in 
our  own  age  would  very  much  incline  us  to  believe." 

"  Le  C5hevalier  supposes  Percote  the  name  of  a  river  (Voyagp  de  la  Propon- 
Ude,  &c,  p.  19,  vol.  i.) ;  bat  it  was  a  town,  or  region,  near  the  more  modem 
Parium.    See  Strab^  Hb.  xiii.  p.  590  ;  and  Plin.  lib.  vi.  cap.  32. 

**  *'  Olebrant  Grseci  Anaxagoram  Clazomenium,  olympiad] s  septnagesimsB 
octave  secundo  anno,  praedixisse  ooelestium  literaram  scientia,  qnibus  diebus 
saxnm  caBurom  esset  e  sole.  Taleqne  factum  interdin  in  Thracise  parte  ad 
iEgos  flnmen.  Qui  lapis  etiam  nunc  ostenditur,  magnitudine  vehis,  colore 
adnsto,  oomete  quoque  illis  noctibus  flagrante."  (Plin.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  58, 
p.  18,  edit.  Paris,  1532.)  The  naturalist  adds  that  there  was  a  small  one  at 
the  Gymnasium  at  Abyftus,  which  was  worshipped,  foretold  also  by  Anaxa- 
gons.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Lysander,  has  dwelt  somewhat  more  at  large 
00  this  extraordinary  stone,  which  was,  as  he  tells  us,  considered  bv  some  as 
portentous  of  the  fatal  battle  of  ^gos-Potamos— Kon^ycx^  y^  ^  n  ^^  rcSi^ 
nXX^y  i^  dvpapoif  waiujMyiBtg  XiBog  &s  dtyos  vorofiog,  k,  t.  a.  in  Yit.  Lysand. 
p.  439,  op.  om.  *'  There  fell  from  the  heavens  (as  many  believe)  a  large 
stone  at  ^gos-Potamos,  which  is  even  yet  shown  as  an  object  of  veneration 
by  the  people  of  the  Chersonese.'*  The  comet  mentioned  by  Pliny  is,  on  the 
authority  of  Damachus,  called  by  Plutarch  "  a  large  bodv  of  fire  like  a  blazing 
cloud,"  seen  for  seventy-five  days  previously  to  the  fall  of  the  stone.  The 
like  meteoric  appearances  have  attended  the  descent  of  stones  from  the  skv  in 
modem  times,  and  the  phenomenon  seen  in  1620  in  the  Punjaub,  one  htmdred 
miles  east  of  Lahore,  answers  in  description  very  exactly  with  the  detail  in 
Plutarch.     In  that  instance  ''a  luminous  body  was  observed  to  fall  from 
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At  ^goB-PotamoB  the  Hellespont,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon,®  is  about  a  mile  and  three-quarters  wide*  A  little 
way  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  the  opposite  shore, 
we  saw  the  town  of  Lamsaki,  on  a  tongue  of  low  land, 
which  seems  to  be  the  promontory  called  Abamis,  whence 
Conon  the  Athenian  set  sail  with  nine  ships  after  the 
fatal  battle,^  having  seized  the  sails  belonging  to  the 
Lacedemonian  fleet.  The  modem  Lampsacus,  although 
but  a  small  town  of  two  hundred  houses,  with  one  hand- 
some mosque,  would  still  be  a  present  worthy  of  a  king. 
Its  territory  is  rich  at  this  day  in  vineyards  of  a  supe- 
rior quality,  enclosed  in  hedges  of  pomegranate-trees, 
and,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  by  a  transient  view, 
there  is  nothing  wanting  to  complete  the  beauty  of  its 
situation.  The  mountains  approach  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  back  of  the  town,  and  their  sides  are  clothed 
with  woods,  which  shelter  the  villages  and  kiosks  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lamsaki.  Inscribed  marbles  and  other 
remains  were  found  in  the  town  by  Sir  G.  Wheler, 
which,  together  with  its  name,  show  it  to  stand  on  the 

above  on  the  earth,  suggesting  to  the  beholders  the  idea  that  the  firmament 
was  raining  fire.'*  A  cursory  inspection  would  inform  any  mineralogist 
whether  this  specimen,  if  such  should  be  discovered  at  ^gos-Fotamos,  is  of 
true  celestial  origin ;  since  all  those  hitherto  seen,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world,  have  been  found  of  the  same  composition.  The  stones  from  B<mare8, 
from  Vienna,  from  Bohemia,  and  the  one  found  in  Torkahire,  "  all  contained 
pyrites  of  a  peculiar  character ;  they  had  all  a  coating  of  black  ozyde  of  irmi ; 
they  all  contained  an  alloy  of  iron  and  nickel ;  and  the  earths  which  serve  to 
them  as  a  sort  of  connecting  med|um  corresponded  in  their  nature,  and  nearly 
in  their  proportions."  ' 

Although  we  may  believe  these  stones  to  be  meteoric  formations,  yet  the 
prediction,  or  rather  the  solution,  of  the  phenomenon  by  Anaxagoras,  by  the 
supposition  that  the  sun  and  stars  were  ponderoui  bodies,  revolving  in  a 
luminous  atmosphere,  and  that  one,  or  part  of  one,  of  these  bodies  might  fall 
to  the  earth,  is  a  most  extraordinary  anticipation  of  modem  systems  and 
hypotheses.  The  discovery  that  the  sun  was  as  big  as  Peloponesus  (men- 
tioned before,  in  a  note  in  this  volume)  to  our  ears  may  have  a  ridiculous 
sound,  but  it  was  making  a  vast  step  beyond  the  bounds  of  former  ignorance ; 
and  to  this  great  philosopher  may  be  applied  the  converse  of  what  was  said  of 
Milton — '*  Ho  was  a  modem  bom  two  thousand  years  before  his  time." 

''  nist.  GroM).  lib.  ii.  p.  455,  edit.  Leuncl. 

**  K6swv  b€  rats  iwta  ravo-i  <^€vya»y tcanurx^"  ^^  ^^  'AffapMa  Tijv 

AofAyltoKov  &cpap. — ^Xenop.  Hist.  Grsec.  lib.  li.  p.  457,  edit.  Leunclav. 


■^  Sec  *  An  Account  of  some  Stones  said  to  have  fallen  on  the  Earth  in  France,  &c./ 
PhU,  Trans.  1803,  part  i.  paper  ri.  p.  200. 
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ancient  site."  It  was  five  o'clock  when  we  passed  this 
place.  Our  pilot  informed  us  that  a  shoal  runs  out  from 
this  part  of  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  we  stood  nearer  to 
the  Thracian  side. 

Two  miles  farther  on  we  had  the  large  town  of  Galli* 
poli  on  our  left.  The  channel  seemed  ahout  five  miles 
wide  from  this  part  of  the  Chersonese  to  Ghardac,  a 
headland  in  the  region  of  Lamsaki ;  hut  beyond  this 
point  the  receding  shores  of  Asia  opened  to  our  view 
the  expanse  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Gallipoli,  the 
GaUipolis  of  ancient  geography,  which  was  an  impor- 
tant position  after  the  transfer  of  the  empire  to  Byzan- 
tium, and  was  taken  by  the  Turks  nearly  a  century 
before  the  fall  of  Constantinople,*  is  still  a  very  con- 
siderable town,  containing  perhaps  fifteen  thousand 
inhabitants,  half  of  whom  are  Turks,  and  the  remainder 
divided  between  Greeks  and  Jews.  The  latter  people 
have  been  established  in  the  place  since  the  twelfth 
century."  It  has  given  a  name  to  the  Hellespont,  which 
the  Turks  call  the  Sea  of  GUllipoli  (Galiboli  Denghizzi), 
and  is  the  chief  station  of  the  Capudan  Pasha.*  Stand- 
ing in  a  peninsula,  it  forms  two  harbours,  and  not 
unfrequentiiy  receives  the  imperial  fleets.*  • 

A  little  beyond  the  town  we  noticed  some  perpendi- 
cular rocks,  having  the  appearance  of  regular  fortifica- 
tions, surmounted  by  an  old  tower ;  and  still  farther  on 
passed  by  a  lighthouse,  placed  to  point  out  the  mouth 
of  the  strait,  and  the  position  of  a  long  shoal  which 
runs  towards  the  Asiatic  coast.  As  we  advanced  through 
the  broad  entrance  of  the  straits  the  breeze  died  away, 

■*  A  Journey  into  Greece,  &c.,  book  i.  p.  76. 
"  Voyage  au  Levant,  pp.  461,  462,  463,  lettre  xi.  edit.  Paris,  1717. 
^  Voyage  de  Benjamin  fils  de  Jonas,  p.  14 ;  Voyages  faits  principalement 
en  Asie,  &c.,  edit.  The  Hagne,  1736. 
»  lyHcrbelot,  Biblioth^que  Orient.  Galipoli. 

*  Gailipoli,  after  the  Latin  conquest,  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Venetians,  but 
was  retaken  by  Vataoes  in  1236,  and  possessed  by  the  Catalans  in  1306,  who 
raiaed  the  fortifications,  after  being  besieged  by  Antony  Spinola,  in  1307. 
The  Turks  took  it  in  1357.— Toumefort,  letter  xi.  vol.  i.  pp.  461,  462. 

*  It  was  the  first  station  of  the  allied  English  and  French  armies  in  1854. 
-^1H54.] 
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and  the  minarets  of  Gkllipoli  were  but  just  out  of  sight 
when  the  sun  sank  behind  the  hills,  and  closed  a  day 
which  had  been  passed  in  viewing  a  succession  of  pros- 
pects more  interesting  by  their  natural  and  associated 
attractions  than  are  perhaps  to  be  met  with  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

We  made  very  little  progress  during  the  night,  but 
found  ourselves  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  yet  not  far  from 
the  coast  of  Thrace,  which  was  here  a  line  of  high  lands^ 
more  barren  than  the  borders  of  the  Hellespont,  but  in 
many  parts  verdant  with  pastin^es  and  vineyards.  We 
discovered  many  villages  in  the  nooks  near  the  water's 
edge  and  on  the  side  of  the  hills.  We  had  light  and 
baffling  airs  through  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  had 
not  advanced  by  half  after  five  farther  than  to  be  off 
the  rocky  island  Proconesus,  whose  modem  name  of 
Marmora  has  been  extended  to  the  surroimding  sea. 
The  marble-quarries  which  supplied  many  of  the  public 
buildings  in  Constantinople,  and  furnished  the  great 
mosck  of  Sultan  Achmet  with  all  its  ornamental  archi- 
tecture, are  now  no  longer  worked ;  the  population  of 
slaves  formerly  employed  in  those  labours  has,  there- 
fore, been  withdrawn.  Passing  to  the  north,  we  saw 
the  only  town  now  to  be  found  in  the  island.  The 
general  appearance  of  Marmora  is  barren,  but  we  dis- 
cerned a  few  spots  of  vine  and  com  lands,  with  heathy 
downs,  affording  a  scanty  pasturage  to  a  few  goats.  A 
little  to  the  west  is  a  long  low  island,  apparently  unin- 
habited, and  round  it  there  are  twt)  or  three  rocks,  which 
are  sometimes,  together  with  Proconesus,  called  the 
Isles  of  Marmora. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  breeze  sprang 
up,  which  carried  us  five  knots  within  the  hour  during 
the  whole  night,  and  in  the  morning  of  Sunday,  May 
13th,  we  found  ourselves  near  the  low  green  land  of 
Thrace,  with  a  view  of  three  long  bridges  over  a  marsh, 
called  Buyuk  Chekmedjee,  or  Ponte  Grande,  six  hours 
by  land  from  the  capital. 
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The  mountains  of  Asia  were  just  apparent  in  the 
farthest  distance,  and,  in  fact,  the  shore  on  every  side 
is  said  to  be  visible  from  the  middle  of  this  Mediterra- 
nean sea.  We  looked  out  eagerly  to  catch  the  first 
view  of  Constantinople,  and  at  two  o'clock  saw  some 
white  columns,  arranged  much  in  the  same  order,  and 
having  the  same  appearance,  as  the  distant  turrets  of 
King's  College  Chapel  at  Cambridge.  These,  we  were 
told,  were  the  minarets  of  the  great  moscks  of  Sultan 
Achmet  and  of  Santa  Sophia.  It  now  came  on  to  blow 
hard  from  the  north,  and,  as  we  were  obliged  to  beat  up 
against  the  wind,  we  approached  the  city  but  slowly. 
The  weather  became  very  hazy,  and  obscured  the  sur- 
rounding view,  but  object  after  object  dropped  into  the 
prospect,  and  the  endless  dwellings  of  a  vast  capital, 
rising  from  forests  of  cypresses,  and  overtopped  with 
innumerable  domes  and  slender  spires,  were  indistinctly 
shown  behind  the  clouds  of  driving  mist. 

In  the  course  of  our  tacking  we  were  sometimes  at  no 
great  distance  from  Princes'  Islands  in  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, and  at  others  we  had  a  glimpse  of  the  Seven 
Towers,  a  name  formidable  to  the  ears  of  Christians, 
and  coasted  under  the  gloomy  walls  of  the  eastern 
Caesars,  which  seemed  to  enclose  the  fabled  city  of  the 
dead,  as  no  distant  hum  or  murmur  was  heard  from 
within,  and  not  a  human  being  could  be  seen  without 
their  solitary  circuit.  At  simset  the  frigate  anchored 
near  the  headland  immediately  preceding  the  Seraglio 
Point,  and,  as  no  lights  were  visible,  the  silence,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  darkness,  were  so  complete,  that  we 
might  have  believed  ourselves  moored  in  the  lonely 
cove  of  some  desert  island,  and  not  at  the  foot  of  a  city 
which,  for  its  vast  extent  and  countless  population,  is 
fondly  imagined  by  its  present  masters  to  be  worthy  of 
being  called  the  Refuge  of  the  Wbrld.^ 

"^  Alexnpena. 
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CHAPTER  XLIIL 

Diffioolty  of  obtaining  information  conoemiug  the  Turks,  even  in  Constanti- 
nople— Separation  of  the  city  and  the  suburbs — Foreign  missions  at  Pera 
— ^Departure  from  the  frigate — ^Land  at  Tophana — Ascent  to  Pera — ^Dogs — 
The  hotel — City  watchmen — Police  of  Pera — The  custom  of  parading  the 
streets  incognito — ^Palaces  of  Ambassadors — Inglese  Saral— The  Aimoiian 
cemetery — The  amusements  there — Customs  called  Oriental — in  great 
measure  those  of  the  ancient  world — Seclusion  and  treatment  of  women — 
Coincidence  of  Turkish  manners  with  those  of  the  Byzantine  Greeks — 
Principal  difference  between  ancient  and  modem  manners — State  of  Turkish 
women — ^Female  slaves,  or  Odalisques,  of  the  Imperial  Harem. 

I  HAD  at  one  time  resolved  to  make  my  chapter  on 
Constantinople  much  the  same  as  that  called  in  Hakluyt 
^l^e  Fopage  of  ?SZEUn(am  iVtanbebflk  to  ^rusalem,  the  sum 
of  which  is  this — "  aSKflliam  JWanliebflle.  '^arl  of  IBssex, 
toit^  ttibets  Sngltolb  Hot&s  anlr  Itnlgj^ts,  bent  to  (bt  fj^olg 
ItanS  (n  tfte  24  gere  of  l^enrg  tlie  SbeconS-" '  For,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  the  earFs  namesake, 
I  despaired  of  telling  anything  not  before  too  well  known 
to  require  repetition.  Thinking,  however,  that  each 
person  must  see  some  objects,  or  views  of  objects,  not 
noticed  by  preceding  or  even  contemporary  travellers, 
and  that  to  dilate  on  various  parts  of  Turkey,  and  to  say 
nothing  of  its  famous  capital,  would  scarcely  be  forgiven, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  prepare  some  remarks,  which, 
although  not  altogether  a  new  composition,  will  not  be 
the  contents  of  one  phial  poured  into  another.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  portray  the  general  appearance,  or 
the  several  quarters,  of  Constantinople :  innumerable 
plans  and  pictures,  and  two  lively  representations, 
which  have  amused  the  inhabitants  of  our  principal 
English  towns,  have  rendered  the  first  attempt  unne- 

*  The  English  Voyages,  &c.,  p.  17,  vol.  ii.  edit.  1599. 
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ceasary,  whilst  the  many  travels,  surveys,  and  itinera- 
ries, descriptive  of  the  Turkish  capital,  with  which 
every  one  at  all  in  the  habit  of  investigating  the  coun- 
tries of  the  East  must  be  already  acquainted,  cannot  but 
dissuade  me  from  hazarding  a  new  topographical  detail 
of  this  celebrated  city.  Enough,  and  perhaps  too  much; 
will  be  said  on  the  subject,  by  extracting  from  my 
journal  a  narrative  of  the  manner  in  which  our  time 
was  passed  during  the  two  months  of  our  residence  at 
Pera,  since  such  an  account  will  necessarily  include  a 
notice  of  several  interesting  objects  to  be  met  with  in 
the  capital  and  its  environs. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  which  every  man  pro- 
poses to  himself  by  travelling,  especially  by  visiting 
large  towns,  must  be  to  mix  with  the  best  native  so- 
ciety to  which  he  can  have  access,  or,  as  Mr.  Locke 
says,  "  to  get  into  the  conversation  and  acquaintance 
of  persons  of  condition."*  But  it  is  in  vain  to  expect 
that  benefit  in  the  Levant,  where  the  traveller  has 
little  employment  left  except  that  which  (although 
Lord  Hardwicke  pronounced  it  a  charming  exercise, 
subservient  to  morality)  has,  when  unmixed  with  other 
matter,  no  very  great  attractions  either  for  writers  or 
readers,  namely,  '*  to  draw  just  conclusions  concerning 
the  uncertainty  of  human  things  from  the  ruinous  altei> 
ations  time  and  barbarity  have  brought  upon  so  many 
palaces,  cities,  and  whole  countries,  which  make  such  a 
figure  in  history." « 

A  stranger  at  Constantinople  would  naturally  wish 
to  live  amongst  the  Turks  as  he  would  amongst  the 
French  at  Paris  and  the  Austrians  at  Vienna ;  but  the 
differences  of  manner,  custom,  and  language  render  it 
absolutely  impossible  to  become  domesticated  in  a  Ma*- 
Iiometan  family,  or,  in  a  short  residence,  even  to  join 
in  the  very  little  social  intercourse  enjoyed  amongst  the 

'  Some  Thoughts  on  Education  in  London,  duod.  p.  272. 
'  Spectator,  No.  364. 
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natives  themselves.  Thus  those  varieties  and  nice  dis- 
tinctions of  character  which  must  subsist  in  some  degree 
between  the  individuals  of  every  nation,  and  which  a 
more  intimate  scrutiny  might  discover,  cannot  be  no- 
ticed by  passing  travellers  in  their  partial  communica- 
'tions  with  the  Turks,  who  seem  to  them  to  have  so 
entire  a  monotony,  not  only  of  manner  but  of  mind, 
as  to  induce  a  belief  that  he  who  has  observed  one 
amongst  them  has  seen  the  whole  people,  and  may  form 
an  estimate  of  them  nearly  as  well  by  the  inspection  of 
a  week  as  by  the  acquaintance  of  a  year.  With  this 
persuasion  a  traveller  passes  through  the  country  with- 
out forming  an  intimacy,  or  even  an  acquaintance,  with 
a  single  Turk  ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  empire  in 
which  he  will  find  himself  less  inclined  to  make  such 
an  attempt  than  at  the  capital  itself.  The  water  of  the 
Golden  Horn,  which  flows  between  the  city  And  the 
suburbs,  is  a  line  of  separation  seldom  transgressed  by 
the  Frank  residents ;  and  an  English  stranger,  if  he 
waited  for  the  suggestions  of  his  fellow-countrymen  of 
the  Levant  Company,  would  pass  many  weeks  at  Pera 
without  paying  one  visit  to  Constantinople. 

No  foreigner  is  now  allowed  to  reside  in  the  city 
itself,  not  even  the  minister  of  a  friendly  nation,  a  re- 
gulation which  does  not  arise  from  any  ancient  usage, 
but  from  the  policy  of  later  times.  In  the  days  of 
Busbek,  the  King  of  Hungary's  minister  resided  within 
the  walls,  and  Eltchi  Han  (the  Ambassador's  Inn)  is 
shown  as  the  place  in  which  that  accomplished  scholar 
is  said  to  have  written  his  letters.  Notwithstanding 
the  beauty  of  its  situation,  on  which  he  dweUs  with 
much  complacency,  he  seems  to  have  considered  it  a 
sort  of  state-prison,  and  complains  of  not  being  per- 
mitted to  purchase  "  a  house  and  garden  at  his  own 
expense."* 

«  Cum  yero  me  ta»deret  incluBionis  in  eodem  divetBorio,  &c. — Epist.  iii. 
p.  97,  edit.  Oxon.  1660. 
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80  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century*  the  Hun- 
garian minister,  and  those  of  Poland  and  Ragusa,  lived 
in  Constantinople ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Achmet  the 
Third,  who  mounted  the  throne  in  1703,  a  proposal 
was  made  to  the  Divan  to  confine  all  the  ambassadors  to 
Princes'  Islands.  Such  is  the  dislike  of  the  hat,  the 
distinction  of  the  Frank,  that  the  prudent  always  think 
fit,  and  in  our  time  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  visit- 
ing the  city,  to  procure  the  protection  of  a  Janissary. 
An  English  gentleman,  who,  contrary  to  advice,  whilst 
we  were  at  Pera,  ventured  across  the  water,  accompa- 
nied only  by  his  servant,  was,  for  some  unintentional 
offence,  immediately  knocked  down,  and  his  attendant, 
coming  to  his  assistance,  met  with  the  same  maltreat- 
ment. No  person  interfered,  and  the  strangers  thought 
it  advisable  to  return  to  Pera.  It  is  an  offence  against 
the  state  to  insult  any  one  protected  by  a  Janissary ; 
and  it  is  so  much  expected  that  each  visitor  will  avail 
himself  of  their  service,  that  a  complaint  from  an  unat- 
tended person  would  be  productive  of  no  redress-  The 
distinction  between  the  Mahometan  and  the  Christian 
resident  or  settler  is  perhaps  nowhere  so  decided  as  at 
Constantinople,  and  it  has  of  late  years,  since  the  wars 
with  France  and  England,  become  somewhat  dangerous 
to  have  an  open  intimacy  with  the  agents  or  merchants 
of  any  foreign  power. 

After  such  a  preliminary  it  will  not  be  expected  that 
a  traveller  shoidd  insinuate  himself  into  any  Turkish 
company,  or  enjoy  any  other  society  than  that  which  is 
to  be  found  at  Pera.  The  Franks  have,  as  it  were,  en- 
grafted themselves  on  that  limb  of  the  capital,  and  the 
shoot  has  many  more  characteristics  of  the  exotic  than 
of  the  parent  plant. 

I  shall,  before  we  leave  the  frigate,  take  some  notice 
of  this  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pera.  There  were 
formerly  twelve   missions   in  Pera,  which,  with  their 

*  Voyage  du  T^vant,  lettre  xii.  p.  508,  vol.  i. 
VOL,  II.  P 
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respective  diplomatic  courts  and  their  attached  families, 
together  with  the  visiting  guests,  formed  a  society  not 
to  be  expected  in  the  heart  of  Turkey ;  but  the  new' 
order  of  things  established  in  Christendom  has  mate- 
rially detracted  from  the  comforts  of  the  Frank  resi- 
dents. The  absorption  of  so  many  European  states  by 
the  power  of  France  is  sensibly  felt  at  Pera,  where 
several  of  those  governments  whose  former  importance 
rendered  the  presence  of  a  respectable  agent  necessary, 
having  now  no  longer  any  independent  interests  to 
maintain,  are  in  fact  represented  by  the  envoy  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  although  they  allow  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Greeks,  in  the  quality  of  dragomans  and  phy- 
sicians, still  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of 
those  attached  to  foreign  embassies.  As  the  present 
diplomatic  ceremonial  does  not  admit  of  mutual  civili- 
ties between  the  English  and  French  ministers,  the 
former,  and  those  belonging  to  his  nation  (that  is  to 
say,  those  protected  by  him),  are  in  a  manner  excluded 
from  every  other  company  at  Pera  except  that  of  their 
countrymen. 

The  ministers,  the  interpreters,  and  the  merchants, 
some  time  ago,  formed  three  distinct  classes  of  society. 
The  first  of  these,  under  the  above  disadvantages,  has 
been  disunited  and  broken  in  upon  by  the  second  and 
the  third  description  of  persons,  who,  however,  do  not 
mutually  amalgamate.  I  speak  not  of  our  own  legation, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  gala-days,  seeks  no 
other  company  than  those  travellers  whom  its  hospi- 
tality domesticates  at  the  English  palace. 

There  has  been,  for  more  than  a  century,  an  esta- 
blishment belonging  to  the  French  embassy,  and  there 
is  one  protected  by  the  Austrian  Internuncio,  for  the 
education  of  young  persons  of  the  nation  in  the  Oriental 
languages,  and  such  qualifications  as  may  enable  them 
to  take  situations  in  the  Levantine  consulates;  and, 
within  a  few  years,  the  former  power  has  employed 
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these  Giovanni  di  Lingua  (fot  so  they  are  called)  as 
interpreters  at  the  Divan.  There  was  some  remon- 
strance on  the  part  of  the  Poii;e ;  but  it  was  firmly  ad- 
vanced on  the  other  hand  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
did  not  choose  to  employ  any  agents  whose  very  dress 
showed  they  were  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  government ; 
and  that,  as  he  did  not  desire  the  Turkish  ambassador 
at  Paris,  or  any  of  his  suite,  to  change  their  costume,  so 
he  would  not  suffer  any  persons  attached  to  his  repre- 
sentative at  Constantinople  to  wear  any  other  dress 
than  that  of  his  own  court.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  that  the  French  have  made  a  stand  on  a  similar 
point  of  etiquette.  The  Marquis  de  Ferriol,  after  a 
long  struggle,  minutely  detailed  by  Tournefort,  quitted 
the  Seraglio  just  as  he  was  about  to  have  his  audience 
of  the  Sultan,  who  had  come  fifteen  leagues  on  pur- 
pose, because  he  was  not  suffered  to  enter  the  presence- 
chamber  with  his  sword,  which  he  said  constituted  a 
part  of  a  Frenchman's  dress,  and  should  not  be  taken 
from  him  but  with  his  life.* 

The  French  have,  doubtless,  gained  a  great  point  in 
thus  putting  the  executive  part  of  their  intercourse 
with  the  Porte  into  the  hands  of  persons  who,  at  the 
same  time  that  an  education  in  the  coimtry  teaches 
them  how  to  deal  with  the  Turks,  so  as  to  advance  the 
interests  of  their  employers,  are,  by  their  condition  as 
Franks,  totally  divested  of  the  timidity  and  submissive 
habits  inherent  in  the  Greeks,  or  any  subjects  of  the 
Turks.  A  rayah,  or  subject,  wearing  with  his  robes  the 
badge  of  slavery,  dares  not  to  utter  the  sentiments  put 
into  his  mouth,  and  discharge  the  duties  intrusted  to 
him,  by  a  foreign  minister.  Even  when  he  is  backed 
by  the  presence  of  his  ambassador,  a  decisive  sentiment 
can  scarcely,  or  only  with  a  pale  face  and  trembling 
limbs,  be  forced  from  his  lips.  Most  of  the  minor  con- 
cerns of  the  embassies  are  carried  on  by  the  dragomans 

•  Voyage  du  Levant,  lettre  xii.  pp.  539-542,  Paris,  1717. 
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solely;  yet,  even  in  these,  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that,  after  many  provoking  delays  and  incon- 
clusive answers  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  the  matter 
cannot  be  arranged  without  the  personal  application  of 
the  minister  himself. 

There  are  four  dragomans  •  attached  to  the  English 
embassy.  Mr.  Pisani,  descended,  I  believe,  from  an 
ancient  Venetian  family  of  Gralata,  is  the  chief  inter- 
preter. He  speaks  the  English  language  with  the  ut- 
most purity ;  an  accomplishment  I  never  met  with  in 
any  other  native  of  the  Levant.  It  woidd  be  difficult, 
except,  perhaps,  from  too  minute  and  attentive  a  cor- 
rectness and  precision,  to  discover  that  he  is  not  talking 
his  mother-tongue.  He  enjoys  no  little  consideration 
on  both  sides  of  the  water,  and  has  the  manners  of  a 
man  of  ability  and  address. 

The  resident  members  of  the  Levant  Company  at 
Pera  have  lately  much  diminished  in  number :  as  far  as 
I  recollect,  they  do  not  possess  at  this  time  more  than 
five  or  six  mercantile  establishments.  I  presume  that 
the  number  of  persons  protected  by  the  English  ambas- 
sador does  not  in  the  whole  amount  to  one  hundred ; 
whilst  the  French  minister  has,  it  is  said,  between  two 
and  three  thousand  dependants.  On  days  of  rejoicing 
and  church  festivals  the  streets  of  Pera  and  the  Catho- 
lic chapel  are  crowded  with  his  tumultuous  train.  Since 
the  departure  of  General  Sebastiani,  the  government 
of  Paris  has  maintained  only  a  charg^-d'affaires  at  the 
Porte — Mons.  Latour  Maubourg,  the  brother  of  the 
general  of  that  name. 

Something  has  been  before  said  of  the  singular  regu- 
lation by  which  the  Turks  permit  the  existence  of  in- 
dependent jurisdictions  in  their  ports  and  principal 
towns,  in  a  greater  degree,  perhaps,  than  the  Greek 
emperors  admitted  the  interference  of  the  magistrates 
deputed  by  the  powerful  republic  of  Genoa  to  watch 
over  their  trading  colony  of  Qalata.     The  privileges 
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granted  in  the  year  1580  by  the  Sultan  Amurath  to  the 
English  merchants,  and  their  consuls  and  governors, 
give  an  entire  control  over  all  those  of  his. nation  to 
the  minister,  who  is  to  protect  them  and  settle  all  their 
differences,  without  the  interference  of  the  Turkish 
police  or  courts  of  justice.''  For  the  purpose  of  their 
security  and  dignity,  a  large  body  of  the  Janissaries, 
who,  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  were  at  the  same  time 
the  formidable  foes  and  the  delegated  protectors  of  the 
Christians,®  is  put  under  the  orders  of  every  minister. 
The  duty  has  attached  a  disgraceful  name  to  these 
Janissaries,  who  are  sometimes  called,  by  way  of  de- 
rision, the  Christian  pig-keepers,  as  Pera  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  Pig  quarter .•  The  French  and  the  Eng- 
lish have  each  a  whole  orta,  or  chamber,  of  Janissaries 
set  apart  for  their  service ;  and  although  there  are  not 
more  than  four  or  five  in  constant  attendance,  yet  the 
whole  body  is  always  at  hand,  and  can  be  assembled 
upon  any  requisite  emergency.  The  orta  of  the  British 
embassy  is  the  fortieth,  consisting  of  about  two  hundred 
men* 

A  disturbance  taking  place  one  evening  whilst  we 
were  at  Pera,  between  some  English  and  Genoese 
sailors,  which  the  patrol  endeavoured  to  allay  by 
knocking  both  parties  down  with  their  long  clubs, 
fifty  of  the  English  Janissaries,  being  despatched  to  the 
spot,  immediately  secured  the  parties,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  offender,  who,  having  stabbed  a  marine  of 
the  Salsette,  had  fled  to  the  French  palace,  and  they 
*  also  apprehended  the  whole  guard ;  one  of  whom,  but 
for  the  interference  of  the  captain  of  the  frigate,  would 

'  See  tbe  Charter  of  the  Privileges  granted  to  the  English,  and  the  League 
(if  the  Great  Tiirk  with  the  Queene's  Majestie,  in  respect  of  traffique,  dated  in 
June  1688.— Hakluyt,  English  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  141,  edit.  1599. 

•  Per  omnes  fere  ejus  imperii  fines,  vel  praesidio  munitionibus  adversus 
ho6tcm,  vel  tutela)  Christianis  Judacisquc  adversus  injurias  multitudinis, 
s|ArguDtur. — Aug,  Busbeq.  epist.  i.  p.  9,  edit.  Oxon,  16(K), 

•  Reidesel,  Voyage  au  Levant,  p.  347. 
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have  lost  his  head  for  his  indiscriminate  assault,  and, 
as  it  was,  received  a  severe  bastinade.  Pera  may  thus 
be  said  to  be  abandoned  to  the  foreign  ministers,  in 
whose  favour  even  hogs  (the  abhorrence  of  the  Mussul- 
mans) are  admitted  once  a  year,  during  carnival,  into 
the  suburbs;  and  yet  these  ministers  experience  on 
their  visits  to  the  other  side  of  the  water  every  humi- 
liation which  Ottoman  pride  can  contrive  to  inflict. 
Nothing  is  more  true  than  that  the  Turks  are  a  people 
of  antithesis,^®  and  they  show  the  contradiction  of  their 
character  as  much  in  their  commerce  with  the  Franks 
as  in  their  behaviour  amongst  themselves  and  to  their 
own  subjects.  Although  the  most  haughty,  and,  in 
their  own  eyes,  still  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world,  they  consent  to  see,  in  the  suburbs  of  their  very 
capital,  the  ministers  of  foreign  powers  exercising  an 
authority  which  the  most  petty  potentate  in  Christen- 
dom would  consider  as  a  surrender  of  his  sovereign 
rights ;  and  they  require  at  the  same  time,  from  these 
same  representatives  of  the  first  monarchs  in  Europe, 
certain  other  submissions  in  point  of  conduct  which  no 
other  people  but  themselves  would  demand,  even  from 
the  agents  of  the  most  inconsiderable  states.  Some 
change,  however,  must  have  taken  place  in  the  feelings 
of  the  Turks  since  Prince  Repnin,  in  1774,  rode  through 
the  city,  attended  by  six  hundred  men  with  drawn 
swords,  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  between  the 
Empress  Catherine  and  the  Porte.^^ 

At  twelve  o'clock  on  Monday,  the  14th  of  May,  we 
left  the  Salsette  in  the  captain's  boat,  and  rowed  against 
the  stream  until  we  came  near  Yeni-Kipsk,  or  the  New 
Kiosk,  on  the  next  point  of  land,  where  some  sturdy 
fellows,  who  are  always  in  waiting,  threw  a  couple  of 
rope-lines  into  the  boat,  and  towed  us  for  at  least  a  mile 
under  the  walls  of  the  Seraglio.  The  wind  blew  strongly 

'"  Voyage  au  Constantinople,  chap.  xvi.  p.  143,  edit.  Paris,  1805. 
'•  Const.  Anc.  and  Mod.  p.  73. 
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from  the  north-east,  and,  the  current  rushing  violently 
down  the  Bosporus,  we  had  some  diflSculty  to  prevent 
being    dashed  against  the    rocky  projections  of  the 
shore.     The  entrance  of  the  port  and  the  mouth  of  the 
straits,  which  in  jBne  weather  is  covered  with  boats, 
was  whitened  with  breakers,  and  showed  only  a  solitary 
skiff  driving  across  us  towards  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 
The  sensation^  produced  by  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  leaving  a  comfortable  cabin,  were  in  unison  with 
the  impressions  which  we  felt  when,  passing  under  the 
palace  of  the  Sultans,  and  gazing  at  the  gloomy  cy- 
presses which  rise  above  the  walls,  we  saw  two  dogs 
gnawing  a  dead  body.     When  we  had  got  beyond  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  current  we  pulled  across 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  to  the  principal  stairs  leading 
to  Pera,  which  are  at  Tophana,  a  suburb  so  denominated 
from  a  eannon-foimdry  and  artillery-ground.     Several 
horses  are  kept  ready  saddled,  and  attended  by  boys, 
mider  the  shade  of  a  large  Chinese  fountain,  near  the 
landing-place ;  some  of  which  we  mounted,  and  rode  up 
a  steep  hill  to  the  part  of  the  town  in  which  we  in- 
tended to  lodge.     The  streets  through  which  we  passed 
were  as  narrow  as  those  of  loannina,  and  not  so  clean. 
At  the  comers  of  them  were  heaps  of  dust  and  filth, 
the  refuse  of  the  quarter,  on  which  several  thin,  gaunt 
dogs  were  lying  asleep. 

These  animals  abound  in  every  region  of  the  capital ; 
and,  though  not  admitted  into  any  house,  and  con- 
sidered unclean,  are  never  destroyed  by  the  Turks.  On 
the  contrary,  their  multiplication  is  rather  encouraged 
than  checked,  for  I  have  more  than  once  seen  a  litter 
of  puppies  warmly  nestled  in  a  mat  or  rug,  placed  for 
the  purpose  of  their  protection  by  some  charitable  in- 
habitant of  the  neighbourhood.  They  render  a  walk  by 
night  not  a  little  perilous.  It  is  allowable  to  beat  them 
off  with  sticks,  but  not  to  use  any  other  weapon ;  for  a 
formal  complaint  was  made  that  the  dogs  near  Tophana 
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had  been  wounded  by  some  persons  going  in  the  even- 
ing to  the  English  frigate. 

NassufF  Pasha,  Grand  Vizier  to  Achmet  the  First, 
had  the  courage  not  only  to  repress  the  violence  of 
the  Janissaries,  amongst  whom  he  used  to  walk  with 
a  head   in  one  hand   and  a  drawn   scimitar  in    the 
other,  but  in  the  year  1613  transported  all  the  dogs 
over  to  Asia.     He  would  have  destroyed  them,  but  the 
Mufti,  on  being  consulted,  told  the  Sultan  that  every 
dog  had  a  soul.*'      Whether  it  is  from  this  supposition 
and  the  prohibition  of  the  Koran,  or  from  the  notion 
that  they  clear  the  streets  of  the  filth  and  offal  which  is 
thrown  before  the  butchers'  houses,  they  are  still  as 
much  protected  as  at  Lisbon,  where  one  of  the  com- 
plaints I  heard  made  against  the  French  was,^;hat  they 
had  killed  ten  thousand  dogs,  and  supplied  their  office 
by  night-carts.     There  seems  a  prejudice  against  clean- 
liness in  the  Peninsula.      Those  attached  offices  which 
are  thought  indispensable  in  England  are  not  to  be 
found  at  Lisbon  ;  nor  were  they  introduced  until  1 760 
at  Madrid,  when  the  physicians  petitioned  against  the 
innovation,  as  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  bettermost  Turks,  however,  never  neglect  the  con- 
struction of  such  appurtenances  to  all  their  dwellings, 
and  have  not,  therefore,  the  same  reason  as  the  Portu- 
guese for  fondness  to  their  dogs.    It  has  been  observed*^ 
that  these  animals  have  divided  the  city  into  districts ; 
and  that  they  deliver  an  intruder  from  one  to  another 
quarter,  as  an  English  beggar  is  transmitted  from  parish 
to  parish.     I  did  not  ascertain  the  existence  of  this  pre- 
cise regulation,  but  I  have  been  frequently  disturbed  at 
night  by  their  howling,  and  have  seen  a  pack  of  them 
hunting  a  strange  dog  beyond  their  boundaries. 

We  had  not  much  less  than  a  mile  to  ride,  the  whole 
way  on  an  ascent,  before  we  came  to  our  inn.     Tliis 

"  Continuation  of  KnoUes  by  Edward  Grimstone. 
''•"  Present  State  of  Turkey,  p.  288,  4to.  edit. 
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was  situated  at  the  comer  of  the  main  street  of  Pera, 
where  four  ways  meet,  all  of  which  were  not  less  mean 
and  dirty  than  the  lanes  of  Wapping.  The  hotel, 
however  (kept  hy  a  Mons.  Marchand),  was  a  very  com- 
fortable mansion,  containing  many  chambers  hand- 
somely furnished,  and  a  large  billiard-room,  which  is 
the  resort  of  all  the  idle  young  men  of  the  place.  Our 
dinners  there  were  better  served,  and  composed  of  meats 
more  to  the  English  taste,  than  we  had  seen  at  any 
tavern  since  our  departure  from  Falmouth;  and  the 
butter  of  Belgrade  (perfectly  fresh,  though  not  of  a 
proper  consistency)  was  a  delicacy  to  which  we  had 
long  been  unaccustomed.  The  best  London  porter,  and 
nearly  every  species  of  wine,  except  port,  were  also  to 
be  procured  in  any  quantity.  To  this  eulogy  cannot 
be  added  the  material  recommendation  of  cheapness. 
There  is  another  Frank  hotel  at  a  little  distance  in  the 
same  street,  which  in  this  respect  is  preferable,  but  is 
in  every  other  point  of  view  inferior  to  that  of  Mons- 
Marchand. 

Immediately  opposite  to  my  bed-room  window  was  a 
Turkish  coflfee-house,  and  a  wooden  bench  under  the 
wall  near  the  door  was  constantly  occupied  by  four  or  / 
five  of  the  patrol,  sleeping  at  their  length  or  smoking. 
These  watchmen,  called  Passevend,^*  belong  to  the 
Topges,  or  gunners*  corps,  and  the  Topge-Bashe  is  their 
immediate  superior ;  they  carry  a  long  pole,  shod  with 
iron,  which  they  beat  violently  against  the  ground  in 
going  their  rounds  during  the  night,  and  employ  with 
no  little  dexterity  in  tripping  up  the  feet  of  those  whom 

**  The  famous  PaBswan-Oglu  was,  as  his  appellation  denotes,  the  son  of  one 
of  these  watchmen.  Many  pashas  are  what  we  should  call  nick-named ;  a 
species  of  raillery  at  which  the  Turks  are  very  ready :  thus  Tojial-Pasha  is 
lune  pasha ;  Kusch-Pasha,  bald  pasha ;  Eior-Pasha,  one-eyed  pasha." 

*  On  this  note  Colonel  Leake  (Researchefl  the  Colonel  should  have  quoted  me  accu* 

in   Greece,   p.   438)   remarks, — **•*  Many  rately,  omitthig  nothing;  and  also  that  i 

paahns  are  fUck-named,'     This  is  not  cor-  said    exactly    what    he   says— that    these 

recily  stated ;  many  pashas  hare  nick-names  names  were*  not  their  real  nanieit,  but  given 

applied  to  them,  but  this  is  the  vulgar,  not  in  raillery — or  what  we  should  coil  nick- 

theirreal  appellation.''    To  this  I  reply  that  names.— [1854.] 
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they  wish  to  overtake,  by  flinging  them  along  the 
ground. 

There  is  no  preventive  police  in  the  place ;  and,  in 
the  punishment  of  o£Penders,  those  who  are  caught 
suflFer  for  those  who  escape.  A  severe  beating  or  basti- 
nade  is  inflicted,  without  any  previous  inquiries,  upon 
the  first  person  whom,  in  any  disturbance,  the  patrol 
happens  to  seize.  Either  no  pains  are  taken  to  discover 
the  guilty,  or  when  discovered  he  may  prove  to  belong 
to  the  Janissaries  or  some  other  corps,  and  will  then  be 
protected  by  the  whole  body  of  his  comrades.  A  single 
orta  will  sometimes  refuse  to  surrender  a  culprit,  even 
when  demanded  by  the  Janissar-Aga,  the  General  of 
all  the  Janissaries. 

I  was  at  a  little  distance  from  the  watchman's  station 
one  day  at  noon,  when  a  young  woman,  belonging  to  a 
class  of  which  there  are  but  few  in  the  place,  made  use 
of  an  abusive  expression  to  a  galiondge,  or  sailor  of  the 
fleet,  who,  without  answering,  drew  his  attaghan,  and 
stabbed  her  to  the  heart.  One  of  our  Albanians  was 
on  the  spot,  and  came  up  to  me  with  the  story.  It 
happened  close  to  the  guard-house,  and  the  sailor  walked 
deliberately  down  the  hill  towards  the  port,  without  any 
attempt  being  made  to  apprehend  him.  The  wearing 
of  arms  is  prohibited  in  Constantinople,  but  in  Pera 
many  Turks,  especially  the  galiondges,  during  the 
passage  of  troops  to  the  armies,  under  pretence  of  being 
prepared  for  service,  carry  pistols  and  daggers  in  their 
belts.  I  have  seen  one  man  run  after  another  with  a 
drawn  sword,  without  the  least  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
bystanders  to  interrupt  the  fray. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  state  of  insubordina- 
tion, it  might  be  supposed  that  no  little  pains  were 
taken  to  preserve  the  peace,  or  at  least  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  city,  by  the  continuation  of  a  practice 
which  has  furnished  so  many  agreeable  ilicidents  for 
the  authors  of  the  One  Thousand  and  One  Nights  and 
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the  Arabian  Tales.  I  have  more  than  once  observed  a 
grave-looking  personage,  in  a  mean  habit,  sitting  on 
the  bench  amongst  the  Passevend  opposite  our  hotel, 
playing  with  his  comboloio,  or  string  of  beads,  ap- 
parently lost  in  meditation,  now  and  then  turning  up 
his  head  for  a  moment,  and  then  again  resuming  his 
sohtary  game.  This  I  was  informed  was  the  Bos- 
tandge-Bashe  in  disguise.  This  officer  is  a  person  of 
the  highest  dignity  in  the  imperial  household,  second 
only  to  the  Sehctar-Aga  or  royal  swordbearer ;  he  is 
the  chief  of  the  Bostandges,  who,  from  being  originally 
the  gardeners  of  the  Sultan,  are  now  a  domestic  guard, 
although  without  fire-arms,  composed  of  five  or  six 
thousand  men.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the  police  (not 
including  Constantinople)  from  Gallipoli  to  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  is  Governor  of  Adrianople.  It 
might  be  thought  that  the  duties  of  the  Bostandge-Bashe 
render  in  his  case  this  species  of  masquerading  of  some 
service,  but  the  other  great  officers  of  state,  by  no  means 
connected  with  the  internal  regulation  of  the  country, 
indulge  in  the  same  practice.  I' have  met  the  Capudan 
Pasha  on  horseback,  dressed  like  a  common  sailor,  and 
unattended.  The  Grand  Signior  himself  sometimes 
parades  the  streets,  as  it  is  called,  incognito,  but  is 
nevertheless  so  accompanied  as  to  render  it  not  only 
easy  but  necessary  to  recognise  him.  The  purser  of 
the  English  frigate  Seahorse  and  a  woman,  walking  in 
Galata,  crossed  the  street  before  the  late  Sultan  Selim 
as  he  was  going  one  of  his  rounds :  he  ordered  them 
both  to  be  bastinadoed ;  but  being  informed  that  the 
man  was  an  English  subject,  contented  himself  with  the 
cudgelling  of  the  woman.  Many  stories  are  told  of 
summary  vengeance  being  taken  on  petty  offenders,  and 
of  bakers  and  butchers  having  been  hanged  at  their 
shop-doors,  but  I  never  learnt  that  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  the  state  were  any  way  advanced  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  furtive  justice. 
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A  fire. which  Fad  burnt  down  nearly  the  half  of  Pera 
rendered  it  diflScidt  to  procure  lodgings ;  but  in  three 
days  we  were  settled  at  a  house  in  the  main  street,  and 
immediately  opposite  to  a  small  convent  of  nuns,  and  a 
lane  leading  to  Frantzoos-Serai,  the  mansion-house  of 
the  French  embassy. 

The  word  Seraglio,  so  often  confounded  with  harem, 
the  dwelling  of  the  females,  although  used  by  distinction 
to  signify  the  imperial  residence  in  Constantinople,  means, 
in  the  original  Persian  word  Saraij^^  no  more  than  a 
house  belonging  to  any  person  of  distinction;  and  thus  the 
Turks  have  the  expression  Inglees-Sarai,  and  Frantzoos- 
Sarai — the  English  palace,  or  the  French  palace.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  large  stone  building,  very  handsome 
in  its  external  appearance,  and  containing  several  long 
and  lofty  rooms,  one  of  which  is  fitted  up  like  an 
audience-chamber,  with  a  throne  under  a  velvet  canopy. 
It  was  built  lately,  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  Sultan  ; 
and  the  contractor,  to  make  the  most  of  his  bargain, 
completed  the  work  so  imperfectly,  that  some  of  the  suites 
of  apartments  are  almost  uninhabitable  from  the  damp. 
The  palace  is  surrounded  by  a  piece  of  waste  ground, 
enclosed  by  a  high  wall,  and  stands  at  the  edge  of  Pera, 
on  the  verge  of  an  extensive  burying-ground  which 
slopes  down  towards  the  Golden  Horn,  and  opens  a  view, 
from  the  upper  windows  of  the  house,  of  that  part  of 
the  port  where  the  Turkish  fleet  is  usually  at  anchor. 

The  vicinity  of  a  cemetery  is  not  in  the  capital  of 
Turkey  judged  by  any  means  disagreeable,  and  no  spot 
is  so  lively  and  frequented  as  the  Armenian  and  Frank 
burying-ground  at  the  outskirts  of  Pera,  called  Mne- 
mata,  or  the  Tombs.  It  is  shaded  with  a  grove  of 
mulberry-trees,  and  is  on  the  edge  of  some  high  ground, 
whence  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  suburb  of 
Scutari  and  a  great  portion  of  the  Bosporus.  Between 
it  and  the  town  there  is  an  open  space,  having  on  one 

"  D'Herbolot,  Bibliotheque  Orient,  artic.  Sarai. 
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Side,  towards  the  north,  a  handsome  structure  of  very 
considerable  extent,  enclosing  a  square,  which  is  the 
Topges'  or  gunners'  barracks,  and  furnishes  quarters  for 
several  ortas  of  artillerymen.  The  flat  before  the  bar- 
racks is,  on  Sundays,  Saturdays,  and  Fridays,  but  more 
particularly  the  first,  the  scene  of  a  hundred  childish 
amusements.  There  may  be  seen  arabatSj  or  light 
waggons,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen  painted  in  spots,  and 
horses  saddled  ready  for  hire,  together  with  swings,  ups 
and  downs  ('AtcJfta),"  tee-totums,  and  most  of  our  com- 
mon games  of  chance ;  besides  a  number  of  coloured 
tents  and  moveable  stands,  containing  sherbets,  ices, 
andfirats. 

The  Mahometans  seem  to  enjoy  the  leisure  of  the 
Christian  and  Jewish  Sabbaths  no  less  than  that  of  their 
own  holy  day,  and  leave  Constantinople  to  lounge 
amongst  their  fellow-subjects  of  the  suburbs.  Groups 
of  Turkish  ladies  stroll  about  the  walks,  or  seat  them- 
selves on  the  tombstones,  or  within  the  tents,  sur- 
rounded by  their  children  and  attendants,  and  spec- 
tators of  an  amusement  which  has  at  least  the  recom- 
mendation of  ancient  authority — this  is  the  wrestling, 
which  has  been  often  described  at  length,  and  may  be 
imderstood  from  the  following  short  sketch. 

A  ring  is  generally  formed  by  Turks  seated  on  the 
ground  (although  two  antagonists  will  sometimes  com- 
mence the  sport  unobserved  and  apart),  who  contem- 
plate the  mutual  eflbrts  with  sedate  eagerness,  and  now 
and  then  withdraw  the  pipes  from  their  mouths  to  applaud 
any  unexpected  exertion.  The  wrestlers,  excepting  a 
pair  of  tight  leather  drawers,  are  completely  undressed, 
and  their  dark  naked  limbs  and  shaved  heads  shine  with 
the  oil  with  which  they  are  plentifully  besmeared. 
They  advance  slowly  towards  each  other  from  opposite 

**  Mr.  De  Guys  hints  at  the  antiquity  of  this  see-saw  (letter  xiv.),  and,  not 
Ictt  gravely  than  the  sire  of  Scriblerus,  approves  also  of  myindoy  or  blind- 
nuui*B-buff,  as  a  classical  pastime. 
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quarters  of  the  ring,  shouting  and  clapping  their  hands 
forcibly  on  their  thighs,  at  the  same  time  inclining  their 
bodies  as  if  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  undermost 
grasp  in  the  subsequent  grappling,  and  they  continue  at 
this  kind  of  manoeuvre,  cautiously  surveying  and  circling 
each  other  for  some  time  before  they  join.  They  do 
not  attempt  to  strike  each  other,  but  lay  hold  of  the 
arms  as  a  prelude  to  the  serious  encounter.  When  they 
are  locked  together,  the  chief  eflPort  of  each  seems  to  be 
to  pass  the  arm  between  his  opponent's  legs.  They  soon 
bring  one  another  to  the  ground,  which  does  by  no 
means  decide,  but  rather  commences  the  ardent  part  of 
the  struggle.  Then  it  is  that  the  combatants  present  a 
complete  picture  of  the  ancient  ANAKAINOIIAAH,  or 
incumbent  wrestling.  They  become  so  interlaced  that 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  to  whom  the  arms,  legs,  and  heads 
belong,  and  the  limbs  are  occasionally  twisted  together 
more  uncouthly  than  it  would  be  thought  the  utmost 
suppleness  of  joints  would  permit.  They  roll  over  and 
over  repeatedly,  and  continue  the  contest  until  the  head 
of  one  of  them  is  decidedly  under  the  body  or  grasp  of 
the  other,  and  he  is  unable  to  regain  a  commanding 
position. 

The  Turks  originally  may  have  borrowed  this  art 
from  their  conquered  subjects,  by  whom,  however,  it  is 
no  longer  practised,  for  the  Greeks  never  wrestle.  The 
exercise  would  perhaps  be  esteemed  too  manly  for 
slaves,  and  might  render  them  suspected  by  their 
masters.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  this  game  was  not 
adopted  by  the  Turks  for  the  first  time  at  the  conquest 
of  the  Greek  empire,  but  was  a  part  of  those  habits 
which,  although  they  were  found  amongst  the  civiKzed 
Greeks,  may  have  had  their  origin,  or  have  been  prac- 
tised of  old,  amongst  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  East. 
Sandys,  with  his  usual  gravity,  deduces  the  wrestling 
from  the  Trojans." 

^  Relation  of  a  Jouraey,  lib.  iii.  p.  205. 
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The  Byzantine  ceremonies  were  some  of  them  bor- 
rowed from  those  of  the  court  of  Persia ;  and  the  Frank 
who  witnesses  the  audience  of  an  ambassador  at  the 
Seraglio  may  fancy  himself  another  Liutprand  at  the 
court  of  Nicephorus  Phocas,  astonished  by  the  obscure 
splendour  and  mysterious  magnificence  of  the  presence- 
chamber  of  the  Imperial  Greek.  It  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  the  Ottoman  princes  had  observed  the 
same  form  at  Brusa,  than  that  they  adopted  it  from  a 
court  which,  after  the  taking  of  the  capital,  had  ceased 
to  exist.  The  Byzantine  Greeks  esteemed  being  on 
horseback  a  sign  of  dignity ;  for  no  Jew  but  the  first 
physician  was  allowed  to  ride  in  Constantinople."  The 
same  notion  has  been  before  remarked  as  prevalent 
amongst  the  Turks;  but  it  had  been  transmitted  to 
them  by  their  Tartar  ancestors ;  they  did  not  learn  it 
from  the  Greeks.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the 
customs  called  Oriental  were  not  exclusively  possessed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  any  particular  region  or  country, 
but  were  diflFused  over  the  most  civilized  portion  of 
Europe  as  well  as  Asia,  and  reigned  without  a  rival 
until  the  rise  and  predominance  of  another  and,  as  it 
were,  a  distinct  race  of  mankind.  With  respect  to 
general  customs,"  the  Greeks  and  Turks  had  Kttle  to 
learn  of  each  other  at  the  fall  of  the  eastern  empire.  It 
is  not  meant  to  be  advanced  that  there  was  a  perfect 
similarity  between  them.  The  former  people  may  not 
have  mounted  on  the  right  side  of  the  horse,  nor  have 
turned  their  toes  inwards,  nor  have  bowed  by  drop- 
ping the  head  on  the  shoulder,  like  the  Janissaries. 
The  arbitrary  regulations  of  religion,  or  of  law,  fashion, 
and  what  may  be  called  chance,  have  at  all  times  made 
considerable  changes  in  those  points  which  are  looked 


'*  Voyage  de  Benjamin  fils  de  Jonas,  p.  13. 

"  The  conquerors,  being  the  more  ignorant  of  the  two,  might  imbibe  some 
of  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  and  such  habits  as  depended  upon  those 
opinions. 
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upon  as  the  characteristic  distinctions  of  nations ;  yet, 
on  the  whole,  the  system  of  manners  belonging  to  the 
civilized  ancients  of  the  West  and  East  seems  to  be 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  modern  Orientals,  and 
entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  Franks  and  of  Chris- 
tendom. If  the  Russians,  Poles,  and  Hungarians  have 
any  peculiarities  which  distinguish  them  from  other 
Frank  Christians,  it  is  because  these  nations  are  of 
Oriental  origin,  and  have  not  long  adopted,  and  still 
only  partially,  the  manners  of  the  part  of  the  world  in 
which  they  are  now  settled. 

The  beard,^  the  loose  robe,  the  recumbent  posture, 
the  use  of  the  bath,  distinguished  the  old  inhabitants  of 
Italy  and  Greece  no  less  than  those  of  Asia. 

In  that  most  important  of  all  points,  the  condition 
of  the  female,  the  polished  ancients  approached  much 

^  This  distinction  of  manhood  was  universaliy  worn  by  the  first  Greeks  and 
Romans,  as  it  was  in  early  periods  by  all  the  Turks.  It  did  not  begin  to  he 
left  off  until  the  time  of  Demosthenes  at  Athens,  and  no  man  was  seen  without 
one  in  Rome  before  the  year  of  the  city  454.  A  smooth  chin  was  a  prodigy 
amongst  the  Saracen  warriors ;  for  the  young  Elemir,  the  son  of  the  great 
Saladme,  was  frighted  at  a  man  without  a  beard.  Notwithstanding  the 
discontinuance  of  this  usage  before  mentioned,  the  beard  was  again  introduced 
by  Hadrian ;  and  although  Julian  was  ridiculed  on  that  account  at  Antioch, 
it  was  worn  by  all  the  generals  of  Justinian,  and  by  every  person  of  any  rank 
amongst  the  Greeks,  to  the  latest  period  of  their  empire.  The  8tat«  of  man- 
ners in  a  nation  amongst  whom  such  a  habit  could  be  renewed  after  having 
been  laid  aside  must  have  been  entirely  different  from  that  of  Christendom 
in  our  own  days.  It  may  be  asserted  that  this  appendage  was  worn  not  very 
long  aa^o  by  some  amongst  the  most  polite  Frank  nations ;  but  this,  as  well  as 
the  robes  belonging  to  those  of  the  learned  professions,  and  used  on  public 
ceremonies  by  the  chief  personages  of  the  state,  was  a  custom  not  derived  from 
our  ancestors  of  the  north,  but  from  an  intercourse  with,  or  perhaps  a  pedantic 
imitation  of,  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Europe.*  Tacitus  re- 
marks that,  of  the  German  nations,  there  were  some  amongst  whom  no  one 
was  allowed  to  cut  off  his  beard  until  he  had  killed  an  enemy.^  The  Lom- 
bards received  their  names  from  the  singularity  of  wearing  this  distinguishing 
mark  on  the  face,  and  their  appellation  may  show  us  that  the  custom  in 
question  did  never  obtain  amongst  the  ancient  Franks  in  the  same  manner  as 
amongst  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Orientals.* 


"  The  professors  of   the  University  of  adoleverint  crinem  barbamque  summitterp, 

Paris  wore  beards  until  forbidden  by  edict  nee  nisi  hoste  cseso  exuere  Totivmn  obli- 

in  1534;   in  England  the  habit  was  con-  gatumque  virtutlorisbabitam.— DeMorib. 

tinued  much  lat^r.  German,  cap.  31. 

b  Et  all  is  Gcnnanorum  populis  usurpa-  «  The  beard  has  come  back  again  in  frill 

tum  rara  et  privata  cujusque  audentia,  apud  force.— [1854.] 
Cattos  in  consensum   vertit;   ut  primum 
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nearer  to  the  Orientals  than  to  ourselves.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  boast  of  civilization  to  confine  one  man  to 
one  woman,  and  to  check  the  promiscuous  intercourse 
of  the  sexes : — 

"  Concubitii  prohibere  vago,  dare  jura  maritis  ;*' 

but  the  frequency  of  divorce,  both  in  Greece  and  at 
Rome,"  must,  as  far  as  the  respectability  of  the  female 
was  concerned,  have  been  productive  of  much  the  same 
effects  as  a  plurality  of  wives.  As  to  the  general  treat- 
ment of  women,  the  resemblance  between  the  Orientals 
and  the  Greeks  and  (it  may  perhaps  be  added)  the 
Romans  is  too  striking  to  escape  observation.  The 
ladies  of  Athens  were  confined  as  rigorously,  and  were 
as  reserved  in  their  manners,  as  those  of  a  Tm-kish 
harem.  The  orator  Lysias  apologises  for  the  widow 
whom  extreme  distress  had  prompted  to  state  her  case 
in  person  to  some  male  relations;  and  Demosthenes 
could  no  other  way  prove  that  Orestes  and  his  sister 
lived  in  the  same  house  than  by  an  examination  of  the 
female  slaves  and  the  evidence  of  a  physician.  These 
are  decisive  instances,  and  are  quoted  as  such  in  that 
one  of  Mr.  Hume's  Essays  called  A  Dialogue. 

A  perusal  of  the  fifth  book  of  Xenophon's  Memora- 
bilia will  show  that  the  best  Athenian  wives  were  mere 
domestic  drudges ;  for  the  lady  of  Ischomachus  is  re- 
conmiended  kneading,  baking,  and  shaking  clothes  and 
carpets,  as  gymnastics  productive  of  health  and  a  better 
colour  that  the  paint  with  which  the  faces  of  the  females 
were  usually  bedaubed."  The  Theban  ladies,  when  in 
public,  showed  no  part  of  their  faces  but  the  eyes.'^  The 
singular  institutions  of  Sparta  are  not  to  be  quoted 

"  Dc  rEsprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xvi.  cap.  16.  "  Coriolan,  partant  pour  son  exil, 
omsdlla  a  sa  femme  de  se  marier  k  un  homme  plus  heureux  que  lui." 

**  *Aya^6v  dtf  f^iyv  ttptu  yvfu^aa-iov  ical  t6  Btvcrai,  ical  fid^iy  Koi  Ifiaria  koI 
oTpitfutra  a»aar€urhi  ical  awutjvai, — Xenophon.  Memorabil.  lib.  y.  p.  848,  edit. 
Leonclav.  There  are  some  variations  in  the  reading,  which  may  be  seen  by 
cotisalting  the  above  edition. 

•■  Dic?Rarchu8,  Btos  EXXodor,  Anacharsis'  Travels,  Voyage  au  Thebes. 

VOL.  11.  Q 
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against  those  of  every  other  part  of  Greece.  The 
females  in  the  time  of  the  Greek  empire  were  so  se- 
cluded, that  even  their  brothers  were  allowed  access  to 
them  only  twice  a  year,  and  the  higher  classes  never 
went  abroad  except  in  covered  litters.** 

Mr.  Hume^  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  Romans, 
until  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  lived  with  their 
women  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  English,  that 
is,  without  jealousy,  and  with  no  other  gallantry  than 
that  of  complaisance.  Yet  it  appears  that  the  people  of 
Rome  could  not  be  compared  with  us  either  in  gene- 
rosity or  the  want  of  jealousy ;  for,  not  to  mention 
other  points  of  dissimilarity,  they  esteemed  adultery  so 
heinous  a  crime,  that  until  the  tune  of  Theodosius  the 
female  culprit  was  publicly  prostituted  in  the  capital  of 
Italy,  a  bell  ringing  before  her  as  she  passed  through 
the  streets.  It  has  been  allowed  on  all  hands^  that  the 
respectful  attachment  to  the  other  sex,  of  which  the 
first  principles  are  to  be  found  amongst  our  German 
ancestors,^'  and  which,  from  the  height  of  chivalrous 
frenzy,  has  subsided  into  the  ready  deference  of  Euro- 
pean gallantry,  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  great 
nations  of  antiquity,  and  is  the  chief  peculiarity  of  that 
cast  of  character  which  marks  the  difference  between 
modem  and  ancient  society.  To  this  cause  must  it  be 
attributed  that  prudence,  simplicity  of  manners,  good 
sense,  and  judgment,  are  not  so  much  esteemed  as  gaiety, 


«*  Philelphi.  epist.  ap.  Hod.  Philological  Inquiries,  chap.  v. 

**  See  A  Dialogue,  vol.  ii.  p.  394  ;  and  note  20,  p.  503,  Essays. 

**  "  The  humanity  which  accompanies  the  operations  of  war,  the  refine- 
ments of  gallantry,  and  the  point  of  honour,  are  the  three  chief  circumstances 
which  distinguish  ancient  from  modem  manners.^' — Robertson,  Charles  V., 
vol.  i.  sect.  1,  p.  85,  second  edit. 

^  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Germ.  cap.  18,  19.  The  prohibition  of  polygamy 
amongst  the  Grermans  alone,  of  almost  all  the  barlMirians,  must  make  us  be- 
lieve that  they  were  instinctively  convinced  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  upon 
which  persuasion  all  modem  gallantry  is  founded.  The  conjugal  severity 
(severa  mairimonia)  of  these  savages  has  not,  together  with  their  attachment 
to  the  women,  descended  to  their  modem  posterity.  Female  offenders  are  not 
now  whipped  through  the  streets. 
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poKteness,  taste,  and  delicacy  ;*"  and  that  a  man  of  our 
day,  whose  character  should  be  impressed  with  the 
hardihood  of  antiquity,  might  excite  our  wonder,  and 
perhaps  command  our  admiration,  but  would  attract 
neither  our  love  nor  our  esteem. 

We  may  aver  with  Montesquieu  that  many  argu- 
ments may  be  oflFered  for  and  against  the  liberty  of 
women — "  U  y  a  bien  des  raiaans  pour  et  contre  la  libertS 
desfemmes;^^  but  notwithstanding  the  hesitation  of  that 
philosopher,   the  Christian  z^al  of  our  times  would 
decide  the  case  in  favour  of  the  sex,  if  we  could  per- 
suade ourselves,  with  a  lively  and  by  no  means  imex- 
perienced  Mussulman  of  the  last  century,  that  the  greater 
diffusion  of  Islamism  has  been  prevented  by  the  women."* 
When,  however,  a  late  author  declares  that  he  would 
judge  of  the  progress  of  civilization  by  the  influence  of 
females  in  a  state,®*  he  should  surely  have  limited  his 
remark  to  the  nations  of  modem  Europe,  and  to  the 
present  order  of  things;  send  the  necessity  of  such  a 
limitation  is  most  distinctly  shown  by  the  unfortunate 
reference  which  he  has  made  to  the  urbanity  of  the 
Lacedemonians.   No  people  in  Greece  were  distinguished 
hj  80  total  a  want  of  polished  manners  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Sparta ;  and  one  of  the  first  philosophers  of  antiquity 
comments  upon  the  defective  policy  which  gave  such 
undue  power  and  liberty  to  their  women.^^     Allowing 
the  complete  superiority  of  their  military  character,^  we 

"  A  Dialogae,  p.  895,  vol.  ii.  Hume's  Essays. 

**  Mr.  W.  Montagu  stated  this  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  presence  of 
Dr.  Moore,  at  Venice.  See  A  View  of  Manners,  &c.,  in  Italy.  Against  this 
loerit  may  be  weighed  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  proscribed  Christianity  on 
aoooont  of  the  liberty  and  equality  which  it  granted  to  the  female  sex,  and 
^t,  therefore,  our  religion  will  never  be  that  of  China.  *'  Une  chose  bien 
triate,"  says  Montesquieu,  liv.  xix.  cap.  18.' 

*•  Thornton's  Present  State  of  Turkey,  p.  311,  4to. 

'^  Aristot.  lib.  1.  Bhetoric ;  lib.  ii.  Politic.  De  Pauw,  Philosophical  Dis- 
sertations on  the  Greeks,  toL  ii.  sect.  10. 

^  Xenophon  told  the  ten  thousand  that  it  would  be  unseemly,  both  in  their 


'  The  pnMDt  insurrection  in  China  may  rather  invalidate  this  prophecy. — [1854.] 

Q  2 
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cannot  but  put  them  at  the  lowest  rank  amongst  the 
professors  and  inventors  of  sciences  and  arts ;  nor  do 
we  find  that,  when  wealth  and  power  had  made  them 
luxmious  to  a  degree  unrivalled  by  any  other  Grecian 
state,  their  debaucheries  were  accompanied  with  any 
signs  of  taste  or  ingenuity. 

It  would  be  as  difficult  to  discover  the  cause,  as  to 
decide  upon  the  merits,  of  the  Oriental  treatment  of 
women.  Polygamy  and  the  seclusion  of  females  are 
not,  as  Baron  ReideseP  (supported  by  the  authority  of 
Montesquieu)  supposes,  the  immediate  effects  of  a  warm 
sun,  nor  are  they  to  be  found  alone  in  southern  climates. 
"  Usages  are  independent  of  latitude  and  longitude."** 
A  plurality  of  wives  is  allowed  amongst  the  Kamschat- 
dales ;  and  there  is  no  less  sensuality  in  their  frozen 
huts  than  in  the  harems  of  the  Turks.  In  Thibet,  and 
some  cold  countries  of  Asia,  a  wife  is  permitted  to  have 
several  husbands:  this,  says  Montesquieu,  is  because 
in  those  places  there  are  bom  more  male  than  female 
children  ;^  but  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is  clear, 
from  this  very  instance,  that  the  passions  of  the  one  sex 
at  least  are  as  strong  in  cold  as  in  warm  climates.  The 
Egyptians  did  not  seclude  their  women  until  the  time 
of  Hakem,  the  third  Fatimite  Caliph,  and  rebelled 
when  the  order  was  first  promulgated.  The  Assyrians 
allowed  the  women  to  feast  with  the  men,  although  in 
the  heart  of  a  country  whose  inhabitants  have  been 
at  all  times  most  strict  in  that  respect,  and  considered 
the  custom  as  a   strange  corruption  and  degeneracy 


eyes  and  his  own,  to  appoint  him  general  when  a  Lacedemonian  was  present 
— Kvpov  Awi/3.  (lib.  or.  p.  434) ;  and  this  ascendancy  was  so  much  the  more 
extraordinary,  as  the  other  Grecian  states  had  at  that  time  such  a  reputation 
for  military  skill,  that  Caryatides,  a  Theban,  journeyed  about,  inquiring  if  any 
city  or  nation  was  in  want  of  a  general — (rrpanfyiwv  koL  evayyeXk^fuvo^^  c»  rts 
fj  tr^kis  fj  tlBvos  (TTpanjyov  ^€Otro. — ^Ibid.  lib.  Z,  p.  499.     . 

«•  "  La  polygamic  et  I'usage  de  tenir  les  femmes  renferm^s  chez  elles  sont 
done  des  effets  des  climats  chauds,"  &c. — ^Voyage  au  Levant,  chap.  ix.  p.  338, 

»*  State  of  Turkey,  p.  307,  4to. 

•*  De  I'Esprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xvi.  cap.  4. 
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of  manners.^'  The  restraint  severely  observed  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  in  the  treatment  of  Spanish 
women  was  not  produced  by  the  sun,  but  was  a  relic  of 
Moorish  manners.  The  distinction  between  the  hooded 
Theban  women  and  the  Spartan  Phaenomerides  was 
caused,  not  by  the  diflferent  aspect  of  the  sky,  but  the 
separate  institutions  of  the  two  states. 

It  may  be  inferred  that  the  Turks,  when  they  first 
issued  from  their  mountains,  and  were  like  their  Tartar 
brethren  a  wandering  nation,  had  not  such  ability 
of  confining  their  women  as  their  Ottoman  descend- 
ants, who  have  fixed  settlements,  and  have  deserted 
the  camp  for  the  city.  Neither  Carpin,  Rubruquis,  nor 
the  other  early  travellers  amongst  the  Oriental  Tartars, 
advert  to  any  seclusion  of  their  females,  although  they 
notice  the  plurality  and  the  buying  of  their  wives.'"  We 
learn,  however,  that  the  delicacy  of  never  speaking  of 
their  females  is  ascribed  in  a  much  higher  degree  to 
the  Turkish  nation  than  to  the  other  Orientals.®* 

Whether  we  are  to  call  their  seclusion  barbarous  or 
not,  the  pity  bestowed  upon  the  Turkish  women  may 
well  be  spared.  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  who  had  the 
•k^  means  of  forming  a  judgment,  has  given  an 
enviable  picture  of  their  domestic  life  :  and,  as  far  as 
can  be  observed  from  their  public  appearance,  they  are  in 
possession  of  the  enjoyments  suited  to  their  taste.  They 
can  ride  in  their  arabats,  sail  in  their  barges,  and  ram- 
hle  at  pleasure  through  the  crowded  streets  of  the  city, 
or  the  walks  in  the  environs  of  Pera.  Persons  of  high 
rank  may  refuse  themselves  the  latter  gratification,  but, 

"  Decline  and  FaU,  vol.  ii.  4to.  p.  361. 

'  Au  Teste,  chacun  pent  avoir  autant  de  femmes  qu'il  en  pent  nourrir  .... 
lis  les  ach^teut  fort  chferement  de  lenrs  p^res  et  meres. — Voyage  de  Carpin 
^  Tartaric,  article  ii.  "  Pour  co  qui  est  de  leurs  mariages,  11  faut  scavoir  que 
Itrsonne  n'a  de  femme  s'il  ne  I'achMe." — ^Voyajre  de  Rubruquis  en  Tartarie, 
^^p.  h, ;  Voyages  faits  principalement  en  Asie,  &c.,  k  La  Haye,  mdccxxxv. 

■•  The  common  delicacj  of  the  Orientals  in  never  speaking  of  their  women 
'« ascribed  in  a  much  higher  degree  by  Arabash  to  the  Turkish  nation.— De- 
cline and  Fall,  &c.,  cap.  05,  note  31. 
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if  they  do,  it  is  a  voluntary  reetraint,  as  under  disguise 
they  may  walk  alone  in  any  quarter;  a  liberty  not 
enjoyed  by  the  higher  classes  of  our  own  capital.  Not 
oidy  the  Armenian  burying-ground,  but  the  sloping 
gardens  of  Dolma-Baktche,  a  mile  beyond  on  the  shore 
of  the  Bosporus,  are  frequented  by  many  parties  of 
ladies,  who  seat  themselves  on  silken  cushions  and  rich 
carpets,  the  furniture  of  their  houses,  and  view  the 
djerid-playing  in  the  flat  below,  or  the  humours  of  a 
Jewish  mountebank  under  a  spreading  mulberry-tree. 
A  Uttle  boy,  called  a  Dolop-oglassi,  generally  accom- 
panies them,  and  plays  on  a  mandoline  whilst  they  are 
sipping  their  coffee  and  sherbet,  and  attending  to  the 
gambols  of  their  infant  children. 

No  one  has  written  on  the  character  of  this  nation 
without  noticing  the  reciprocal  affection  of  the  mother 
and  the  children  in  a  Turkish  family,  and  this  feeling, 
tender  in  the  one,  respectful  in  the  other,  and  constant 
and  indissoluble  in  both,  must  of  itself  secure  for  the 
women  a  happiness  which  the  artificial  regulations  of 
European  society  have  perhaps  a  tendency  to  interrupt 
and  annihilate.  The  Valide,  or  Sultan-Mother,  pos- 
sesses, a  maternal  power,  and  has  sometimes  exercised 
an  unpropitious  influence,  over  the  Grand  Siguier  him- 
self. The  law  which  forbids  the  Mussulman  to  mourn 
for  the  dead,^  still  allows  the  mother  to  weep  three  days 
over  the  tomb  of  her  son.  The  woman  has  an  absolute 
control  in  her  household,  and  enjoys  a  domestic  power 
which,  amongst  ourselves,  it  is  often  the  fruitless  aim 
and  labour  of  a  whole  female  life  to  attain.  Though 
the  "  benden  dosol,"  or  two  words  of  divorce,  can  dis- 
solve a  marriage,  they  cannot  deprive  the  wife  of  her 
portion,  which  remains  at  all  times,  and  under  everj*^ 
circumstance,  inviolable. 

The  plurality  of  wives,  which  the  spirit  of  an  Eiuo- 
pean  lady  cannot  even  reflect  upon  with  patience,  is  not 

"  Bobovius  on  tbo  Turkish  liiturgy,  sect.  5. 
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in  Turkey  so  terrible  nor  so  common  a  calamity  as  is 
generally  supposed.  The  wives,  even  if  there  are  four, 
live  in  separate  suites  of  apartments,  and  command  their 
separate  establishments.  The  daughters  of  sultans,  or 
sach  as  bring  large  portions,  will  not  allow  of  a  rival ; 
and  those  who  are  not  wealthy  cannot  afford  an  expen- 
sive establishment  of  wives  any  more  than  of  horses  or 
slaves.  The  same  observation  may  be  made  respecting 
concubinage.  The  use  of  female  slaves  is  not,  perhaps, 
more  common  in  Turkey  than  the  promiscuous  amours 
of  the  husbands  of  Paris  or  London  :  the  difference  is 
only  in  the  institution  which  avowedly  admits  of  such 
a  practice.  It  should  be  recollected  that  the  female 
attendants  usually  belong  to  the  mistress,  and  not  to 
the  master,  of  a  family.  Former  writers  have  corrected 
the  errors  of  Christendom,  which  encouraged  a  belief 
that  the  Mussulmans  considered  their  females  made 
solely  for  the  gratification  of  believers,  and  denied  them 
souls,  and  a  place  in  the  future  Paradise.^ 

These  absurdities  may  be  credited  by  some  of  the 
vulgar,  although  the  same  funeral  service  is  performed 
over  the  defunct  of  both  sexes ;  but  Sir  Paul  Rycaut 
was  entirely  mistaken  when  he  attributed  the  depravity 
of  the  Turkish  women  to  their  disbelief  in  a  future 


^  **  Mahomet  waa  not  so  hard-hearted  towards  the  women  as  to  exclude 
thom  from  heaven."  There  are  passages  in  the  Koran  which  decide  the 
matter — "  Whosoever  doth  good  works,  either  man  or  woman,  and  believeth, 
shall  enter  into  Paradise."  *'  They  shall  enter  gardens  of  pleasure,  together 
with  those  odf  their  fathers  or  wives  that  have  done  good."  **  Believing  men 
and  believing  women  shall  enter  into  the  heavenly  Paradise."  See  Surat,  xl. 
▼.  43 ;  xvi.  V.  95  ;  xiii.  v.  23 ;  xlviii.  v,  5 ;  Ivii,  v.  12 ;  Ix.  v.  12  ;  Ixvi.  v.  11, 
See  A  Short  System  of  the  Mahometan  Theology,  collected  from  the  Arabic 
Authors  by  Adrian  Belaud,  Loud.  1712,  sect.  18.  Add  to  this  that  the 
learned  Dr.  T.  Hyde,  commenting  on  the  Turkish  Liturgy  of  Bobovius,  says, 
^*  The  sensual  pleasures  of  Paradise  are  reckoned  allegorical  by  the  wisest 
Mahometans,  that  they  may  be  better  conceived  by  human  imderstanding ; 
just  as  many  things  are  said  in  the  Holy  Bible,  after  the  manner  of  men. 
For,  writing  to  ^e  Morocco  embassador,  when  I  mentioned  a  pleasant  garden 
like  that  of  Paradise,  he  answered  me  by  a  reproof,  saying,  Paradise  tocut  such 
a  place  to  which  nothing  could  he  likened  in  this  world,  to  vnt,  which  neither 
eye  had  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  entered  into  the  heart  of  men" — ^A  Treatise 
concerning  the  Turkish  Liturgy,  sect.  5,  note  d,  p.  142. 
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state/^     He  was  also  going  too  far  in  describing  them 
as  destitute  of  all  principles  of  virtue.     Examples  of 
sensuality  are  no  doubt  to  be  found  amongst  them,  and 
many  travellers,  who  perhaps  have  only  been  served  by 
the  procurers  of  Pera  with  Armenian  females,  will  be 
ready  to  vouch  for  and  magnify  the  fact.     They  have, 
it  is  true,  as  great  a  scope  for  the  indulgence  of  any 
evil  inclination  as  the  beauties  of  Christendom ;   but 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  cannot  have  been  serious  when 
she   hints  that  they  are  equally  licentious.     I  heard 
several  tales  similar  to  those  told  in  books,  of  assigna- 
tions formed  at  the  shops  of  Jewish   merchants  and 
jewellers,  some  of  which  had  terminated  tragically.    An 
Italian,  who  kept  a  trinket-shop  in  Pera,  disappeared 
suddenly,  and  a  body  was  found  in  his  house  entirely 
stripped,  which  was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  that 
of  a  female  of  distinction,  who,  to  gratify  her  lover, 
had  robbed  the  harem  of  her  husband,  and  had  been 
murdered  to  prevent  detection.     The  same  motive  has 
sometimes  been  fatal  to  the  other  party.     The  courte- 
sans of  the  suburbs  are  chiefly  Greeks,  although  there 
are  some  Armenians,  and  a  few  of  the  lowest  class  are 
Mahometans.      I  should  doubt  whether  there  is  in  the 
character  of  the  Turkish  women,  ignorant  as  they  are, 
more  voluptuousness  than  in  the  spiritual  females  of 
our  own  luxurious  metropolis. 

It  is  roundly  asserted  by  Busbek,  Sandys,**  and 
other  writers,  that  they  are  tainted  with  that  which 
the  author  of  the  Present  State  of  Turkey  has  over- 
shadowed in  the  delicacy  of  his  phrase  "  as  an  in- 
correctness of  taste,  and  irregularity  of  conduct."" 
The  charge  must  have  been  founded  on  individual 
instances,    but    these   enormities    cannot,    from    any- 

^1  Hist,  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  8vo.  p.  271,  quotcil  in  the  above  com- 
iiientary. 
**  Epistol.  iii.  A  llclation  of  a  Journey,  ]).  Oi),  lib.  i. 
*=*  Pago  355,  tilit.  4to. 
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thing  I  heard,  be  called  characteristic  of  the  Turkish 
women.* 

The  external  appearance  of  the  females  does  not 
promise  any  very  superior  personal  beauty.  Their  form 
is  unwieldy  and  flaccid,  but  their  large  black  eyes,  sur- 
mounted with  an  arched  brow  on  a  forehead  of  dazzling 
whiteness,  would  be  suflSciently  attractive,  if  the  appear- 
ance of  the  same  features  in  almost  every  woman  did 
not  lead  one  to  suspect  those  beauties  to  be  artificial, 
which  is  generally  the  case.  The  other  parts  of  their 
faces  are  of  a  regular  make,  and  of  a  poHshed  smooth- 
ness. Their  dyed  nails,  and  some  other  personal  pecu- 
liarities, are  no  more  agreeable  to  an  European  taste 
than  their  custom  of  smoking.  Nothing  can  be  more 
dissimilar  than  the  appearance  of  a  Turkish  lady  at 
home  and  abroad.  Her  envelopment  is  thrown  off 
within  doors,  and,  as  Sandys  says,**  her  under  are  then 
her  upper  garments,  which,  although  covered  with  gold 
and  other  heavy  ornaments,  are  certainly  not  contrived 
for  the  concealment  of  her  charms. 

Travellers  are  at  this  day  under  disadvantages  not 
experienced  in  former  times,  if,  as  Mr.  Tournefort  asserts, 
the  interior  of  female  baths  was  once  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  curious.**  These  retreats  are  at  present  abso- 
lutely inaccessible ;  nor  does  it  now  happen  that  the 
women  take,  as  it  is  reported  they  formerly  did,**  any 
interest  in  the  conversion  of  unbelievers. 

The  purchase  of  females  was  at  one  time  permitted  to 
the  Christians :  at  present  none  but  Mahometans  are 
allowed  that  privilege,  or  can  even  be  present  at  the 
inspection  of  the  slaves.  Aurat-Bazar,  the  former 
female  slave-market,  was  burnt  down  in  the  last  rebel- 

**  Relation  of  a  Journey,  lib.  i.  p.  6ft. 

**  Voyage  du  Levant,  lettro  xiv.  p.  93,  torn.  li. 

**  Paroles  It^marquables  ties  Orientaux,  par  M.  Galand. 


*  A  vice*  very  common  in  Albania— at  least  so  say?  Mansour  Eflendi,  who 
•j.i\Q6  the  name  by  which  it  ib  known.— [1854.] 
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lion.      The    Imperial    Odalisques,  belonging   to    the 
Sultan's  harem,  are  for  the  most  part  presents  from  the 
pashas,  procured  from  the  merclMtnts  who  trade  in  Cir- 
cassia  and  Georgia.     They  are  the  attendants  of  the 
Kh&duns,  or  favourites  of  the  sultan,  the  household  of 
each  of  whom  is  composed  of  150  or   200  of  these 
beauties.     This  is  a  more  probable  relation  than  that 
the  whole  of  the  Odalisques  live  and  sleep  in  two  large 
dormitories,  as  is  commonly  reported.     It  is  amongst 
the  secrets  of  the  mysterious  interior  of  the  seraglio 
(the  devlet  jureck,  words  never  pronounced  without 
respect  by  the  Turks),  which,  in  spite  of  all  research,  are 
even  yet  preserved,  that  the  number  of  the  Khaduns  is 
not  precisely  known  :  the  last  account  of  the  harem 
limite  them  to  seven.*^    This  calculation,  one  way  or 
the  other,  must  be  much  overrated,  as  it  would  furnish 
the  sultan  with  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  hundred 
concubines:  Sultan  Achmet  the  First  is  said,  in  the 
Continuation  of  Knolles,  to  have  retained  three  thou- 
sand;  but  Sandys,  who  was  at  his  court,  makes  the 
number  five  hundred.*®    It  is  reported  that  the  Oda- 
lisques of  the  present  Grand  Siguier  do  not  amount  to 
more  than  three  hundred.    Mr.  De  Tott**  seems  to  think 
that  the  annual  expense  of  each  female's  dress  does  not 
exceed  ten  guineas,  and  concludes  from  that  circum- 
stance that  the  harem  may  be  supported  without  any 
vast  revenue.     An  effectual  method  of  suddenly  dimin- 
ishing this  establishment  was  adopted  by  the  late  Grand 
Vizier  Bairactar,  who  drowned  more  than  a  hundred 
Odalisques  of  Sultan  Mustapha's  harem,  instead  of  re- 
moving them,  as  is  usually  the  custom,  to  Eski  Sarai, 
the  Old  Seraglio. 

The  idle  tales  relative  to  the  amatory  ceremonies  of 

^  Notice  8ur  la  Cour  du  Grand  Seigneur,  Paris,  1809,  p.  22.  Dr.  Ballaway 
says  they  were  six  until  the  time  of  Abdulhamid,  the  last  sultan  but  two,  who 
added  one  khadun. — Const.  Anc.  and  Mod.,  p.  27. 

**  Relation  of  a  Journey,  lib.  i.  p.  74. 

••  Vol.  i.  p.  131. 
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the  Imperial  harem  require  no  further  contradiction 
than  they  have  before  met  with  from  well-informed 
writers.  It  appears  that  the  sultan's  selections  are 
made  during  his  visits  to  the  Kh&duns,  or  sometimes 
the  Valide,  and  that  his  choice  is  notified  by  the  Ke- 
yayah-EMdun,  or  Intendent  of  the  harem.  The  story 
of  throwing  the  handkerchief,  which  was  so  established 
a  fact  that  it  was  introduced  with  no  litde  success  upon 
the  English  stage,"  and  became  proverbial,  is  not  so 
entire  a  fiction  as  has  been  lately  imagined,  but  origin- 
ates in  the  oriental  practice  of  accompanying  a  visit 
with  a  gift,  and  generally  of  shawls  worked  in  gold  or 
silver.  The  Keyayah,  on  delivering  the  notice,  presents 
the  Odalisque  with  a  piece  of  musUn,  containing  usually 
8ome  night  garments  and  embroidered  handkerchiefs. 

Every  epithet  of  commiseration  has  been  attached  to 
the  ladies  of  the  harem ;  but  as  no  writer  was  ever  able 
to  speak  from  personal  experience,  the  pity  may  be 
gratuitously  and  unseasonably  bestowed  upon  persons 
who  are  not,  perhaps,  at  all  sensible  that  they  can  be 
the  objects  of  any  other  feeling  than  envy  and  admira- 
tion. It  was  saying  more  perhaps  than  was  intended, 
when  Mr.  Toumefort  allowed  them  to  be,  of  all  the 
fllaves  in  the  world,  the  least  miserable."  Educated 
from  a  tender  age  within  the  precincts  of  the  seraglio, 
and  feeling  not  a  wish  for  that  liberty  which  no  female 
in  the  empire  enjoys,  they  partake  of  all  the  amuse- 
ments, and  are  educated  in  all  the  accomplishments,  of 
their  sex;  and  the  hopes  of  each  are  constantly 
cherished  by  the  chance  of  her  being  the  favourite  of 
W  Imperial  master,  and  perhaps  the  mother  of  an 
Ottoman  sovereign. 
The  Valide,  or  Sultan-mother,  has  revenues  and  a 

*  His  Majesty  withdrew  with  the  fair  one  to  the  interior ;  "  which,"  said  a 
writer  in  a  periodical  paper  of  the  day,  "  might  be  a  subject  of  great  content 
to  the  parties,  although  we  that  stayed  without  made,  methought,  but  a  ridi- 
f'Uloug  figure." 

**  Voyage  du  Levant,  lettre  xiii.  vol.  ii.  p.  20,  edit.  Paris,  1717. 
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separate  establishment :  her  influence  has  in  some 
reigns  been  considerable  enough  to  be  highly  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  the  empire :  such  was  the 
mother  of  Mustapha  the  First. 

In  the  first  alliance  of  England  and  the  Porte  there 
was  an  interchange  of  presents  and  letters  between 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Empress- Wife,  as  she  was 
styled,  of  Amurath  the  Third,"  who  possessed  the  im- 
portance always  attached  to  the  mother  of  the  heir- 
apparent,  and  indeed  to  any  Hasseki,  or  mother  of  a 
royal  son,  and  continued  to  enjoy  her  dignily  and 
power  as  Valide  in  the  reign  of  Mahomet  the  Third. 
The  queens  of  the  harem  have  been  charged  with  the 
commission  of  every  disgraceful  violence;  and  the 
ferocious  ambition  of  one  female,  whose  character  has 
been  rendered  notorious  by  the  pen  which  has  repre- 
sented it  in  the  most  agreeable  traits,  has  communicated 
itself  to  the  whole  succession  of  female  sultans.  But 
Roxalana  and  the  mother  of  Mustapha  are  not  to  cast 
a  shade  over  all  the  Ottoman  princesses,  any  more 
than  Catherine  of  Medicis  is  to  be  given  sa  a  fair 
specimen  of  a  French  queen."  The  powerful  females 
of  the  harem  have  been  allowed  to  .possess  in  a  supe- 
rior degree  a  virtue  which  is  of  itself  the  characteristic 
of  a  noble  and  ingenuous  mind — their  early  benefactors 
they  never  forget ;  and  the  rise  of  several  great  men 
of  the  Turkish  empire  has  originated  from  the  gratitude 
of  a  favourite,  who  did  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind  the 
author  of  her  introduction  to  the  Seraglio.  The  Yalide, 
in  the  time  of  the  late  Selim,  was  presented  to  Sultan 
Mustapha,   his   father,   at   the   age   of  nine,  by  Yeli 

*  See  Hakluyt,  The  English  Voyages,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  311,  edit.  1593. 

*■  The  cruel  queen  of  Solyman,  who  caused  him  to  murder  his  gallant  son 
Mustapha,  and  the  infant  son  of  that  prince,  cannot  be  recognised  in  the  gay 
French  mistress.  The  Roxalana  of  Busbek  (see  Busbeq.  epist.  i.  p.  29,  uw]. 
ad.  37  ;  epist.  iii.  p.  121,  edit.  Oxon.  1660)  and  Cantemir  is  not  the  Uoxalana 
of  Marmontel ;  but  the  author  of  Moral  Tales  has  recorded  the  manner  in 
which  she  rose  to  i  ower  (and  he  founded  his  story  on  a  fact),  rather  than  the 
use  which  she  afterwards  made  of  her  authority  over  the  sultan. 
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Effendi  the  Mufti ;  and  when,  in  the  reign  of  her  son, 
she  was  all-powerful,  she  loaded  with  wealth  Veli  Vade, 
the  child  of  her  first  master,  and  advanced  him  to  the 
highest  honours  of  the  law. 

I  will    now  conclude   this  notice  of  the   imperial 
harem — ^which,  as  Toumefort  says  of  his  account  of 
Gallipoli,  is  all  I  can  tell  of  it  without  having  been 
there — ^with  mentioning  that  I  made  no  effort  to  get  a 
sight  of  its  inmates,  being  persuaded  of  the  total  im- 
practicability of  such  an  attempt.     It  has  not  been  at 
all  times  impossible  to  penetrate  into  the  gardens  of 
the  Seraglio,  by  the  assistance  of  a  foreigner  employed 
in  their  superintendence ;  but  the  time  chosen  for  that 
enterprise  must  be  when  the  Khaduns  and  the  Oda- 
lisques have  been  removed  to  their  summer  palaces : 
even  the  adventurous  Pouqueville  beheld  only  an  empty 
dormitory.     When  any  of  the  ladies  walk  in  the  gar- 
dens with  the  Sultan,  or  move  from  the  different  dwell- 
ings of  the  SeragUo,  the  black  eunuchs  precede  them ; 
and  at  the  redoubtable  cry  of  "  Helvet !"  any  gardeners 
who  may  be  within  the  walls  abandon  their  work,  and 
fly  to  the  gates ;  even  the  white  eunuchs  are  excluded. 
A  loiterer  would  be  at  once  cut  to  pieces  by  the  sabres 
of  the  blacks — "Qui  est-ce  qui  voudroit  mourir  pour 
un  coup-d'oeil  si  mal  employ^  ?"" 

•*  Tournefort,  Voyagp  du  Levant,  lettre  xiii.  vol.  iii.  p.  20,  edit.  Paris,  1717. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

The  Valley  of  Sweet  Waters — ^The  Plain  of  the  Barhysses — ^The  woods  and 
village  of  Belgrade — ^Road  to  Buynk-dere — ^The  Thradan  banks  of  the  Bos- 
porus— ^The  town  and  meadow  of  Buyuk-dere — ^The  European  side  of  the 
canal  to  Fanaraki — The  Cyanean  Isles,  and  ancient  altar — ^The  Asiatic 
shores  of  the  Bosporus — ^The  new  castles — ^The  Hienm — Giant's  Mountain 
— The  shore  to  Scutari — Bourgaloue — Fanar-Baktchessi — ^Eaddi-Keui  on 
the  site  of  Chalcedon— Kis-Kalesi,  or  Leander's  Tower. 

Strangers  at  Pera  are  usually  taken  to  see  a  certain 
number  of  spots  in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  Valley  of  Sweet  Waters,  the 
villages  of  Belgrade  and  Buyuk-dere,  the  mouth  of  the 
Bosporus,  the  Giant's  Tomb,  the  mountain  of  Bourga- 
loue above  Scutari,  and  the  garden  of  Fanar-Baktchessi. 
At  the  head  of  the  port  is  a  large  flat  of  low  land, 
having  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  meadows  near 
the  harbour  of  Portsmoutib,  which  seems  to  have  been 
created  by  the  perpetual  alluvions  of  the  river  Lycus, 
formed  by  the  united  streams  of  the  ancient  Oydaris 
and  Barhysses.  There  are  some  paper-mills  near  the 
head  of  the  port,  which  have  given  the  spot  the  name 
of  Kiat-Hana,  or,  in  Greek,  Kartaricos.  A  mile  and  a 
half  beyond  the  mills  the  ground  rises  on  each  side,  and 
encloses  a  flat  valley,  adorned  with  the  pleasure-grounds 
and  kiosk  of  Sultan  Achmet  the  Third,  which  were 
constructed  by  a  Frenchman,  on  the  plan  of  the  gardens 
at  Versailles  and  Fontainebleau.  The  river  is  there 
converted  into  a  straight  canal,  running  between  ave- 
nues of  tall  trees.  At  the  kiosk  the  stream  runs  over 
two  flights  of  marble  steps.  Near  the  cascade  is  a 
grove  of  tall  trees,  which  is  the  resort  of  parties  from 
Pera  and  Constantinople.  I  have  seen  a  circle  of 
French  gentlemen,  with  a  cloth  before  them  covered 
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ymth  bottles  and  glasses  and  cold  provisions,  much  after 
tLe  manner  of  our  jaunting  citizens,  amusing  themselves 
^th  a  Jew  conjurer,  and  bursting  into  loud  fits  of 
laughter ;  whilst  the  groups  of  Turks,  also  spectators, 
and  some  of  them  in  two  little  lattice-work  boxes,  built 
as  funnasgahSj  or  places  of  prayer,  contemplated  the 
scene  with  countenances  of  invincible  gravily,  forming 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  obstreperous  mirth  of  the 
noisy  foreigners.  Strings  of  females  promenading  be- 
tween the  avenues,  sets  of  dancing  Greeks,  horses 
superbly  caparisoned,  add  to  the  beauty  and  singularity 
of  the  spectacle  which  is  to  be  seen  on  any  fine  day  in 
the  VaUey  of  Sweet  Waters.  At  the  kiosk  of  Kiat- 
Hana  there  is  a  line  of  field-pieces  pointed  up  the  valley, 
not  intended  for  defence,  but  for  the  practice  of  the 
Topges.  The  kiosk  was  the  favourite  summer  palace 
of  Sultan  Selim ;  it  is  a  gaudy  building,  not  very  large, 
of  lath  and  plaster,  and,  not  having  been  inhabited  by 
the  court  for  some  time,  is  now  neglected  and  in  decay. 
A  mile  and  a  half  above  Kiat-Hana  there  is  a  small 
village,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Valley  of  Sweet 
Waters,  and  separates  it  from  another  long  plain,  en- 
closed on  each  side  by  a  chain  of  hills.  It  may  be  about 
six  miles  in  extent:  the  Barbysses  runs  through  ita 
whole  length.  The  plain  is  the  pasturage  of  the  Sul- 
tan's horses,  which  are  turned  out  on  the  23rd  of  April, 
when  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Horse  (Buyuk-Embrok- 
hor)  and  his  deputy  (Kutchuk-Embr6kh6r),  assisted  by 
all  the  squires  of  the  stable  (Salahor),  and  attended  by 
the  chief  officers  of  state,  lead  the  horses  from  the  royal 
stables  at  the  gate  called  Ahour  Capoussi,  in  procession 
through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  to  the  Valley  of 
Sweet  Waters,  the  Sultan  himself  inspecting  the  cere- 
mony from  the  pavilion  of  Alay  Kiosch,  near  the  great 
gate  of  the  Seraglio.  During  the  season  of  their  feed- 
ing they  are  watched  by  parties  of  Bulgars,  or  Bulga- 
rians, who  live^in  black  tents  pitched  on  the  spot,  and 
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render  it  dangerous  to  pass  the  valley  alone,  or  after 
the  nightfall,  as  they  make  no  scruple  of  demanding- 
alms  in  too  imposing  a  manner  to  be  refused,  and  some- 
times fire  upon  travellers,  under  pretence  of  attention 
to  their  charge.  A  gentleman  of  the  English  embassy, 
attended  by  a  Janissary,  was  one  evening,  on  refusing 
to  stop,  saluted  by  several  shots,  and  only  saved  himself 
from  running  the  gauntlet  down  the  valley  by  gallop- 
ing up  one  of  the  steep  hills  on  the  side  of  the  mea- 
dows. It  is  not  surprising  that  the  royal  horses  should 
be  treated  with  such  respectful  attention,  since  the  im- 
perial stirrup  is  still  adch'essed  by  petitioners,  as  in  the 
times  when  the  city  of  the  Sultan  was  a  camp,  his 
palace  a  tent,  and  his  throne  a  saddle.  The  Rikiab- 
Agaleriy  or  officers  composing  the  board  of  state  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Stirrup,  are  the  Bostandge- 
Bashe,  the  two  Embrokhors,  and  the  Intendent  of  the 
Palace-porters,  Oapidge  Kehayassi.* 

The  countoy  beyond  the  valley,  as  well  as  on  each 
side,  is  an  expanse  of  open  downs,  which,  generally 
speaking,  is  the  character  of  all  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Constantinople  towards  the  interior  of  Thrace.  The 
forests  of  Belgrade  commence  about  ten  miles  from 
Pera,  extending  in  length  from  the  village  of  Bourgas 
towards  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  not  less  than 
twelve  miles,  and  ranging  along  the  coast,  at  intervals, 
for  at  least  a  hundred  miles.  A  rich  vein  of  coal,  which 
has  not  yet  been  worked,  has  been  discovered  in  the 
woods  near  the  sea-shore. 

At  Bourgas  is  a  portion  of  the  aqueduct  built  ori- 
ginally by  Theodosius,  or  Valens  and  Valentinian ;  de- 
stroyed by  the  Avars  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius ; 
repaired  by  Oonstantine  Iconomachus ;  and  totally  re- 

*  Mr.  Eton  asserted  (Survey  of  Turkish  Empire,  p.  27)  the  preservation  of 
this  ancient  form.  Mr.  Thornton,  **  after  searching  with  some  care ''  (chap.  iii. 
p.  97),  could  hear  nothing  of  the  stirrup,  which  does  however  exist,  since  a 
nrman  of  Selim's  to  Baron  Hubschs,  Banish  minister  at  the  Porte,  relative  to 
some  French  prisoners,  was  dated  from  the  Rikiab-Agaleri. 
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constructed  by  Solyman  the  Magnificent.*  Pococke  has 
given  a  very  minute  account  of  this  structure.*  The 
most  ancient  part  of  it,  as  to  its  appearance  and  mate- 
rials, which  are  alternate  layers  of  brick  and  stone,  is 
that  within  the  walls ;  the  largest,  that  at  Bourgas, 
which  is  a  stupendous  structure,  four  hundred  and  forty 
feet  long,  and  one  hundred  and  seven  feet  high.  The 
aqueduct  at  Pontcysyllty  may  very  safely  be  compared 
to  either  of  these  works.  Bourgas  is  between  four  and 
five  miles  from.  Belgrade.  The  road  passes  through  a 
forest,  on  a  gravel-walk,  by  a  stream  dammed  up  by 
high  massive  walls,  and  near  Belgrade  skirts  two  large 
reservoirs.  The  largest  of  these  is  railed  oflF,  and  as  the 
wood  grows  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  many  paths  and  green  rides,  looks  like  a  lake 
in  a  cultivated  park,  and  has,  indeed,  much  the  appear- 
ance of  the  piece  of  water  at  Bowood  Park,  in  the 
comity  of  Wilts.  The  village  of  Belgrade  itself  is  em- 
bosomed in  the  depth  of  the  forest,  a  little  above  a 
streamlet  (the  ancient  Hydraulis),  which  falls  into  the 
reservoirs,  and  supplies  the  whole  capital  with  water. 
On  a  green  knoll  is  the  country-house  of  Mr.  Pisani,  the 
chief  dragoman,  which  was  built  by  Sir  Eobert  Ainslie, 
on  the  site,  as  some  assert,  of  the  mansion  which  the 
residence  of  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  has  rendered  an  ob- 
ject of  curiosity  to  every  traveller.  Another  site  is  also 
pointed  out,  but  the  first  place  has  the  advantage  of 
being  more  beautifully  situated  than  any  other  in  the 
village,  and  it  alone  conmiands  a  view  of  the  first  lake 
through  a  vista  of  the  neighbouring  groves,  which  so 
conceal  the  termination  of  the  reservoir  as  to  give  the 
water  the  appearance  of  a  broad  river  winding  through 
the  woods. 

Some  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  retire  to  this  village 
during  spring  and  autumn.     The  French  Minister  gave 

'  Le  Chevalier,  Voyage  de  la  Propontide,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  109. 
•  OlMcrvations  on  Thrace,  pp.  136,  137. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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a  sort  of  fete-champ6tre  whilst  we  were  there,  and 
several  large  tents  were  pitched  on  a  green  near  the 
rivulet,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  party  during  their 
repasts,  and  to  enclose  a  space  which  was  each  evening 
allotted  to  the  dancers.     The  carousal  lasted  four  days. 

The  repose  of  Belgrade  is  completely  interrupted  by 
the  loud  merriment  of  the  Greeks,  who  often  retire 
thither  from  the  eye  of  superiority,  and  celebrate  their 
marriages  and  church-feasts  with  discordant  music  and 
songs.  Night  after  night  is  kept  awake  by  the  pipes, 
tabors,  and  fiddles  of  their  moonlight  dances ;  and  the 
fountains  which  charmed  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu*  do  not 
adulterate  the  beverage  of  the  youths  who  assist  at  these 
continued  Saturnalia. 

The  route  from  Belgrade  to  Buyuk-dere  is  through 
the  woods,  but  after  an  hour's  ride  you  burst  suddenly 
upon  the  view  of  the  Bosporus  and  the  mountains  of 
Asia.  At  this  spot  an  aqueduct,  built  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  for  the  supply  of  Pera  and  Galata, 
and  the  villages  on  the  Thracian  side  of  the  canal, 
crosses  a  narrow  dell,  and  the  road  passes  under  one  of 
the  stupendous  arches  into  a  valley  between  sloping 
woods,  which  expands  at  last  into  a  large  meadow,  or 
rather  green  plain,  stretching  down  to  the  shore  of  a 
deep  bay  or  inlet  of  the  Bosporus,  called  formerly 
Bathykolpos,  and  still  preserving  its  name  in  the  Turkish 
appellation  of  Buyuk-dere. 

It  was  numbered  amongst  the  ancient  glories  of  the 
Bosporus  that  its  banks  were  adorned  with  continued 
edifices ;  and  the  earliest  of  modem  travellers  remarked 
that,  after  the  desolation  of  many  ages,  they  had  risen 
again  under  the  empire  of  the  Turks,  and  covered  the 
shore  for  ten  miles,  from  Metopon,  the  point  of  Gktrlata, 
to  the  promontory  Estias.^     The  same  peculiariiy  is  still 

♦  Letter  xxxvi. 

^  "  Gollucebat  olim  ab  initio  Bospori  od  finem  {edlficiiB  continuis,  quas  longis 
beUis  eversa  itenim  excitantur,  &c." — Pet.  Gyllii,  Prasfat.  ap.  Bandnri  Impe- 
rium  Orientale.     Pars  tertia,  p.  255,  edit.  Paris,  1711. 
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observable  on  the  Thracian  border  of  the  strait ;  and 
from  Tophana  there  is  a  succession  of  villages,  or  rather 
a  street  of  wooden  houses,  skirting  the  water's  edge,  the 
intervals  between  which  are  occupied  with  royal  palaces 
and  their  surrounding  domains.  The  banks  are  every- 
where  high,  and  their  declivities  above  the  dwellings 
are  covered  with  wood,  interspersed  with  vineyards  and 
lianging  gardens. 

To  the  artillery  barrack  succeeds  the  village  of  Fon- 
doukle,  commenced  by  Hussein  Aga,  in  the  reign  of 
Mahomet  the  Fourth,  on  the  site  of  the  place  called 
Argyropolis,  by  Atticus,  an  archbishop.*  Beyond  are 
the  gardens  and  the  pier  of  Dolma-Baktche,  or  the  Eaosk 
of  Melons.  Many  of  the  serai  and  summer-houses  have 
received  these  significant,  or  rather  fantastic,  names : 
one  is  the  Pearl  Pavilion ;  another  the  Star  Palace  ;  a 
third  the  Mansion  of  Looking-glassea 

The  Imperial  palace  beyond  Dolma-Baktche,  at  the 
following  village  of  Beshik-Tash,  was  built  for  Bey- 
Khan,  the  sister  of  Sultan  Selim,  and  is  also  a  favourite 
retreat  of  the  present  Grand  Signior.  Mr.  Melling, 
^ho  was  employed  in  fitting  up  the  interior  of  the  man- 
aon,  gave  no  favom^ble  report  of  it  to  his  friend  Dr. 
*  ouqueviUe ;'  nor  is  there  any  magnificence  in  the 
^^xterior  appearance  of  the  building.  The  white  panels 
and  coloured  pents,  with  gilded  lattices,  are,  however, 
^f  a  character  more  suitable  to  every  surrounding  object 
than  the  domes  and  colonnades  which  an  European  taste 
^ght  have  substituted  for  the  present  serai  of  Beshik- 
Tash.  At  this  village  is  shown  the  tomb  of  Bek-tash, 
the  saint  who  blessed  the  infant  corps  of  Janissaries  by 
holding  over  them  his  mantle ;  a  type  of  which  depends 
from  the  caps  of  those  soldiers.  Dr.  Dallaway,  however, 
^Ws  this  square  piece  of  felt  an  Egyptian  ornament. 

'  Socrat.  Eoclesiast.  Hist.  Melet.  Geog.  epauj,  p.  437. 
Voyage  au  Constantinople,  p.  207.    He  calls  it  "mesquin  et  mediocre ;" 
out  the  author  of  •  Constantinople  Ancient  and  Modem  *  describes  it  in  very 
^iffc»nttenns(p.  139). 

R  2 
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The  tomb  of  Chairathene-Pasha,  the  famous  Barbarossa, 
is  also  found  on  the  same  spot. 

Next  to  Beshik-Tash  is  the  village  of  Orta-Keui, 
and,  beyond  Tefterdar-Bomou,  the  succeeding  point, 
that  of  Kourou-Tchesm^,  where  there  is  a  string  of 
large  wooden  houses,  painted  in  dark  colours,  belonging 
to  the  Greek  princes  and  ecclesiastics  of  the  Fanal,  and 
also  to  the  richest  of  the  Armenians  and  Jews. 

Amaut-Keui,  the  Albanian  village,  is  next  to  Kourou- 
Tchesm6,  and  a  large  palace  of  the  Sultan's  succeeds, 
near  EflFendi-Bomou,  where  the  stream  of  the  Bosporus, 
called  in  this  part  the  Devil's  Current  (Cheitan  Akin- 
dissi),  runs  with  the  violence  of  a  mill-race ;  and  the 
boatmen,  who  are  before  assisted  by  a  coxmter-current, 
formed  by  the  fresh  water  of  the  port,  are  obliged  to 
tow  the  wherries  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
depth  of  the  water  near  the  shore  is  in  most  parts  so 
considerable,  that  the  Turkish  line-of-battle  ships  some- 
times touch  the  wooden  wharfs,  and  bear  away  their 
yards  against  the  houses  at  the  edge  of  the  canal. 

The  succeeding  point,  Kislar-Bomou,  is  conspicuous 
by  the  old  castle  built  on  the  site  of  some  fortresses  of 
the  Greek  Emperors  by  Mahomet  the  Second,  which, 
together  with  a  fortress  on  the  opposite  shore,  points  out 
the  exact  part  of  the  channel  where  the  Persians,  Goths, 
Latins,  and  Turks,  successively  passed  the  Bosporus. 
There  are  no  houses  near  the  fortress,  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  thick  grove,  rising  to  a  considerable  height 
on  the  steep  declivities  of  the  impending  hill.  It  is 
at  this  spot  that  the  Bosporus  appears  like  a  majestic 
river,  winding  between  banks  as  high  and  woody  as 
those  of  the  Wye,  and  not  less  lively  and  cultivated  than 
the  borders  of  the  Thames.  I  have  seen,  says  Gyllius, 
the  banks  of  the  Peneus,  and  the  shady  dell  between 
the  Thessalian  hills  of  Olympus  and  Ossa :  I  have  seen 
also  the  green  and  fruitful  borders  of  those  streams 
which  flow  through  the  rugged  mountains  of  the  Median 
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Tempes :  "  but  I  have  beheld  nothing  more  lovely  than 
the  vale  through  which  the  Bosporus  rolls  its  waters, 
adorned  on  either  side  by  softly-swelling  hills  and 
gentlynginking  dales,  clothed  with  woods,  vineyards,  and 
gardens,  and  rich  with  a  gay  variety  of  shrubs,  flowers, 
herbs,  and  fruit-trees."  * 

Nearly  opposite  to  Mahomet's  Tower,  in  the  midst  of 
a  green  meadow  watered  by  two  rivulets,  and  shaded 
with  clumps  of  trees  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
park,  stands  a  large  country-seat,  the  property  of  the 
Grand  Signior,  but  inhabited  by  the  Bostandge-Bashe, 
with  a  centre  and  wings  like  an  European  mansion- 
house.  The  inspection  of  the  canal,  as  the  straits  are 
called,  is  intrusted  to  this  state  oflScer ;  and  he  may  not 
unfrequently  be  seen,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  in  his 
eight-oared  barge,  skirting  the  villages  on  the  banks. 
At  this  time  the  rayahs  are  careful  to  extinguish  every 
light,  and  suspend  the  sound  of  music  and  dancing, 
which  is  often  heard  in  passing  under  their  gloomy- 
looking  dwellings. 

The  towers  of  the  castles  have  a  mean  appearance,  as 
they  are  covered  with  conical  roofs.  At  the  bottom  of 
Mahomet's  Tower  the  boatmen  point  out  to  strangers 
the  low  doorways  of  dungeons,  from  which  they  say  no 
one  was  ever  known  to  return.  They  were,  indeed,  for 
some  time  the  prisons  of  Christian  captives  of  rank.* 
But  the  Towers  of  Oblivion  (such  w^  their  name  in  the 
time  of  the  Greek  Emperors)  are  now  no  longer  a  place 
of  confinement  for  the  condemned,  nor  for  prisoners  of 
war.  The  opposite  castle  of  Anadoli,  or  Bogaz-Hissar, 
where  the  battery  is  more  formidable  than  of  Eoimieli 
or  Eski-Hissar,  is  on  a  flat  under  the  hills  projecting 
into  the  strait,  the  breadth  of  which  in  this  place  is 
about  half  a  mile.     This  spot,  perhaps  seven  miles  up 

'  Pne&t.  ibid. 

•  Turribus  ejus  utuntur  pro  carceribus  ad  tuendos  principes  viros  ChriB- 
tiaooB  in  bello  captoa.— Pet.  Gyllii  de  Boss.  Thrac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  13. 
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the  strait,  is  said  by  most  authors  to  be  midway  of  the 
Bosporus,  and,  according  to  the  ancient  dimensions  of 
the  canal,  may  have  been  in  that  position ;  but  it  is  cona- 
monly  called  at  Constantinople,  by  the  boatmen,  as  far 
from  Tophana  as  from  Buyuk-dere,  which  corresponds 
with  all  the  modem  maps,  and  gives  the  whole  canal, 
from  the  mouth  at  Fanaraki  to  the  point  of  Scutari,  a 
length  of  twenty  or  twenty-one  miles.  Mr.  Toumefort's 
computation  of  sixteen  miles  and  a  half  seems  under- 
rated." 

Beyond  the  castle,  and  the  point  Eislar-Bomou,  there 
is  an  inlet  of  shoal-water,  called  Balta-Liman,  in  which 
we  saw  many  small  trading-vessels  belonging  to  Frank 
merchants  stopped  in  their  progress  towards  the  Black 
Sea  by  an  order  of  the  Porte.  A  little  river  runs  under 
a  wooden  bridge  into  the  bay.  From  Balta-Liman  to  a 
bay,  Stenia,  there  are  no  houses,  but  the  remains  of 
ancient  foundations  are  to  be  seen  near  the  water-side. 
Yeni-Keui  is  a  village  a  little  beyond ;  and  from  this 
point  the  canal  takes  a  sweep  towards  the  north,  after 
a  mile  of  rocky  shore.  The  long  village  of  Terapia, 
where  is  the  French  minister's  summer  palace,  ranges 
close  along  the  edge  of  the  canal.  From  a  short  distance 
beyond  Terapia,  boats  going  to  Buyuk-dere  cross  the 
deep  bay;  and  opposite  to  a  point,  Keres-Boumou, 
you  have  the  first  view  of  the  opening  into  the  Black 
Sea." 

»•  Letter  xv.  p.  119,  vol.  ii. 

"  Mr.  Le  Chevalier  (Voyage  de  la  Propontide,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  60-64)  has 
taken  considerable  pains  in  arranging  the  comparative  topography  of  the  Bos- 
porus, which  may  save  the  reference  to  Gyllius,  and  even  to  the  learned  detail 
contained  in  Mr.  Toumefort's  fifteenth  letter  (voL  ii.  p.  118  ei  seq,),  although 
he  does  not  altogether  agree  with  either  of  those  authorities.  According  to  his 
notice,  Fondouklo  is  near  the  JSant^um,  where  the  Megarenses  adored  Ajar  ; 
Beshik-Taah,  the  site  o^  the  stone  ITiermastis ;  Tefterdar-Bomou,  the  promon- 
tory Clidion;  Effendi-Bornou,  Estias ;  Kislar-Bomou,  HemUam^  near  the 
Woman's  Port ;  Balta-Liman,  the  gtdf  of  Phydalia :  the  bay  of  Stenia,  has- 
thenios ;  the  bay  of  Terapis^  Pharmacias ;  Keres-Bomou,  the  site  of  Petra 
Dicaia,  or  the  Jtist  Stone^  which  resisted  the  robbery  of  one  of  two  sailors  who 
deposited  their  treasure  there,  with  an  oath  not  to  invade  it  except  by  common 
consent  (a  story  which  Le  Chevalier  says  is  still  in  the  mouth  of  the  fishers  of 
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Buyuk-dere  contains  the  country  houses  of  the  Pranks 
of  Pera,  and  the  Bussian,  Danish,  Swedish,  Austrian, 
and  other  ministers.  The  fa9ades  of  these  mansions  are 
most  of  them  in  the  European  taste,  and  range  along 
an  extensive  strand  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  in  front  of 
the  sea,  which  is  the  evening  promenade  of  the  inha- 
bitants and  visitors.  Behind  them  are  large  gardens, 
with  groves  of  plane,  lime,  and  walnut  trees,  over- 
shadowing parterres  of  flowers  and  valuable  plants. 
The  meadow  or  plain,  the  Kalos-&gros  of  the  Byzan- 
tines, before  mentioned,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  is 
mown  into  a  smooth  plain,  and  is  also  a  favourite  resort 
of  parties  from  the  village,  who  take  coflFee  and  sherbets 
under  the  shade  of  a  large  plane,  or  rather  a  clump  of 
eleven  trees  growing  from  one  root,  commemorated  in 
the  gardens  of  Delille.  On  every  side  this  fine  valley 
is  embanked  by  high  and  waving  acclivities,  covered 
with  verdure ;  and  on  the  west  and  north  enclosed  with 
the  woods  of  Belgrade,  running  like  a  park  plantation 
along  the  verge  of  the  hills. 

There  is  at  Buyuk-dere,  upon  the  water's  edge,  an 
hotel  kept  by  an  Englishman,  one  Harriot,  in  which  a 
stranger  may  find  very  comfortable  lodgings  and  good 
fare. 

On  our  first  visit  to  this  village  we  went  in  the 
ambassador  s  barge  to  the  mouth  of  the  straits.  Keep- 
ing on  the  Thracian  side,  we  passed  first  a  headland, 
and  then  a  small  bay,  into  which  runs  a  river."  At 
another  time  I  rambled  over  the  hills  above  the  river, 
where  it  is  joined  by  another  small  stream,  and  found 

the  Bosporus).  It  cannot  but  be  remarked  that  the  modem  have  oocasionally 
a  reference  to  the  ancient  names,  some  of  which  are  translated  into  Turkish. 
others  into  modern  Greek,  others  only  half  translated,  and  others  again  not 
translated,  but  only  having  a  relation  to  the  old  title.  Thus,  Bu3ruk-dere  is 
Bathy-Kolpos ;  Terapia,  Pharmacias ;  Kislar  Bomou,  the  Woman*8  Port ;  and 
Balta-Lxman,  the  Port  of  the  Hatchet,  which  seems  to  bo  so  called  from  being 
thought  the  scene  of  a  victory  gained  by  the  ancient  heroine  Phydalia. 

"  *<  Promontorium   nuncupatum  Siniam  praetergressos  eiccipit  Sclctrinas 
sinus/* — Dionys.  Byzant.  ap.  Pet.  Oyll.  de  Bosporo,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ID. 
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them  a  continued  vineyard.     The   strait  at  this  part 
contracts,  and  there  is  a  battery  on  the  European  shore, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  anciently   called  Amilton   by 
Dionysius  of  Byzantium,*^  erected  by  the  French  engi- 
neer Mounier  in  1795,  and  containing  twenty-five  pieces 
of  heavy  ordnance.     It  is  called  Teli-Talian.     Three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  beyond  we  passed  Roumeli-Kavak, 
the  castle  of  Roumelia,  on  the  banks  of  the  small  river 
Chrysorrhoas,  where  there  is  a  battery,  raised  partly  by 
Mr.  Toussaint  in  1783,  and  partly  by  Mounier  in  1794. 
Above  are  some  ruins  of  a  castle  built  by  the  Genoese 
on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  called  by  Strabo 
the  Temple  of  the  Byzantines.     On  the  hill  above  the 
Chrysorrhoas,  which  commands  a  view  of  the  Enxine 
and  of  the  Propontis,  of  the  Bosporus  and  of  Constan- 
tinople, was  placed   the  ancient  lighthouse,  to  direct 
the  vessels  to  the  mouth  of  the  straits.**     As  we  ad- 
vanced we  perceived  that  the  hills  on  each  side  became 
more  high  and  rugged,  terminating  on   the   Thracian 
shore  in  dark  rocky  precipices,  having  no  appearance 
of  that  culture  and  animated  beauty  which  adorn  the 
borders  of  the  canal  below  Buyuk-dere.     Mr.  Tournefort 
remarked  a  suite  of  frightful  caverns  on  this  shore,  the 
habitations  of  the  pitiless  Thracians,  in  passing  which 
the  ear  was  often  saluted  with  echoes  as  loud  as  the 
discharge  of  artillery.       The   whole    coast  has   been 
described  with  inimitable  accuracy  by  Gyllius,  to  whom, 
for  every  classical  information,  the  traveller  should  not 
omit  to  refer.     We  rowed  by  a  battery  of  twelve  pieces 
of  cannon,  constructed  by  Mounier  and  another  French 
engineer,  and  also  by  the  bay  of  Buyuk-Iiman,  and, 
passing  afterwards  near  the  fortress  of  Karipche,  built 
by   De  Tott  in   1773,   containing  twenty-three  guns, 
arrived  at  Panaraki,  or  Roumeli-Fener^  the  European 
lighthouse,  where  there  is  also,  a  battery  and  a  village. 

**  Dionys.  Byzant.  ap.  Pet.  GylU  de  Bo8])oro,  lib.  ii.  cap.  20. 
»*  Ibid.  cap.  21. 
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We  had  been  two  hours  on  our  passage  jfrom  Buyuk- 
dere. 

We  rowed  out  to,  and  landed  upon,  the  Cyanean  rocks, 
which  are  under  the  hills  of  Fanaraki.  These  rocks, 
rising  in  five  pointed  crags,  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  woodcut  in  Sandys'  Travels,  although  the  Au- 
gustan column,  commonly  called  Pompey's  Pillar,  is  not 
as  there  represented,  but  shows  only  the  original  base, 
a  fragment  of  white  marble  a  little  more  than  five  feet 
high,  and  nine  feet  and  a  half  in  circmnference.  A 
festoon  of  laurel-leaves,  with  the  head  either  of  an  heifer 
or  a  ram,  is  still  discernible  round  the  marble ;  but  the 
faint  traces  of  the  inscription  are  defaced  by  the  names 
of  travellers.  On  the  upper  surface  are  oblong  grooves, 
the  holes,  most  probably,  by  which  the  iron  and  leaden 
clamps  united  the  shaft  to  the  pedestal  of  the  column. 
Mr.  Toumefort  talks  of  it  as  if  he  had  seen  it  in  its 
original  state,  with  the  Corinthian  capital  represented 
in  Sandys,  and  about  twelve  feet  high ;  and  mentions 
it  as  a  decided  point,  that  the  base  and  the  shaft  could 
not  have  been  designed  for  each  other.'**  This  had  been 
said  by  Gyllius^*  and  by  Sir  G.  Wheler ;"  and  Dr.  Smith, 
who  saw  it  before  the  last  traveller,  described  the 
height  of  the  pillar  to  be  about  eighteen  feet,  and  the 
diameter  three."  The  present  base  may,  as  Gyllius 
conjectures,  have  been  the  altar  which  Dionysius  of 
Byzantium  says  was  erected  by  the  Romans  on  the 
Cyanean  rocks,  and  dedicated  to  Apollo,  and  it  may 
also  have  been  intended  as  a  landmark,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  statue  of  Apollo  on  the  rock  at  the  port 
of  Prasiae,  or  Raphti,  in  Attica." 


"  *'  Quand  on  examine  avec  soin  cette  baze  et  le  fuBt,  on  convient  que  les 
deux  pieces  n'ont  jamais  6t4  faites  Tune  pour  Tautre." — ^Lettre  xv.  p.  161, 
Tol.  ii. 

**  De  Bosporo,  lib.  ii.  cap.  25. 

•^  A  Voyage,  &c.,  book  ii.  p.  207. 

'•  A  Collection  of  Curious  Voyages,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  cap.  5,  p.  48. 

»•  The  inscription  on  Pompey  s  Pillar  is  given  by  Sebastian  Erizzo,  and,  as 
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Supposing  the  shaft  and  base  to  be  of  diflferent  ma- 
terials, yet  the  whole  of  the  column  was,  it  is  probable, 
put  in  the  present  position  of  the  fragment  by  the 
person  who  superadded  the  pharos,  and  dedicated  it  to 
Augustus,  since  the  original  place  of  the  altar  was 
visible  when  Gyllius  travelled.  The  column  was  stand- 
ing in  1730,^  and  when  it  fell  or  was  taken  down  I 
have  not  been  able  to  learn.  It  is  remarkable  enough 
that  two  conspicuous  objects  at  each  extremity  of  the 
Bosporus,  namely,  this  column,  and  the  fort  in  the 
islet  opposite  to  Scutari,  should  have  received  such 
inapplicable  titles  as  Pompey's  Pillar  and  Leander's 
Tower. 

We  did  not  pass  over  to  the  Cyanean  rocks  of  Asia, 
but  rowed  round  the  promontory  of  Fanaraki,  the 
ancient  Panimn,  that  we  might  say  we  had  been  fairly 
in  the  Euxine.  The  land  recedes  much  more  suddenly 
than  on  the  Asiatic  side,  so  that,  to  those  beating  along 
the  Thracian  shore,  the  entrance  to  the  straits  is  abrupt, 
and  has  a  fantastic  appearance,  like  the  mouth  of  some 
mighty  sea-monster;  the  white  castles  on  the  dark- 
coloured  hills  having  the  resemblance  of  teeth. 

The  rugged  rocks  on  each  side  of  this  strait  appear 
at  this  day  as  if  fresh  from  the  irruption  of  the  waters 
which  tore  a  passage  into  the  lake  of  the  Granicus  and 
Rhyndacus,  and,  creating  new  channels  and  seas,  gave 

Mods.  Villoison  haa  observed,  evidently  more  exactly  than  in  most  other 
copies : — 

OCT.  CAE.  AUG.  FLAV.  CIAN.  PAB.  FIL.  CLA.  FRON. 
Flavius  Commodus  commanded  the  Claudian  Legion  when  Augustus  gained 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  he  it  was  that  erected  the  column  to  commemorate 
the  arrival  of  that  conqueror  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus. 

*^  Lord  Sandwich's  Voyage  round  the  Mediterranean,  p.  136.  Meletius, 
writing  about  the  time  of  Tournefort,  says  of  this  pillar,  T6  ^avdpi  T^r  Pov- 
/icXi;;,  ir\i)<Tiov  rov  irroiov  dy<op6oi>6rj  ^  ^^\rf,  emypaitniv  txovaa  Aarwuaiv^ 
OKTOviavov,  ijTiS  ravvv  irea-fUvri  tvbov  r^r  QakauTtniv  icccrcu.  avrov  vov  Ktivrm,  kcu 
&i  Kvavtai  Ni^cridcs — O/winy,  p.  438  ;  which  appears  to  bear  this  literal  trans- 
lation :  "  TTie  Phanar  of  Baumelia,  near  whkh  was  erected  (the  word  in  vulgar 
Greek  signifies  restored)  the  pillar,  beaHng  the  Ijoiin  inscriptioti,  of  Octavius, 
which,  naw/aUen  down,  is  in  the  midst  of  the  seas^  where  are  also  the  Cifaneans 
isiandsy 
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another  surface  to  a  vast  portion  of  the  western  hemi- . 
sphere.** 

We  tasted  the  waters  of  the  Exuine,  and  it  was  not 
to  estahlish  any  theory,  but  merely  from  a  persuasion 
of  the  fact,  that  we  all  pronounced  them  to  be  scarcely 
brackish.  The  comparative  sweetness  of  this  sea,  which 
was  remarked  by  the  ancients,"  but  was  confined  by 
Ovid®  to  the  siuface  of  the  water,  has  been  indeed  esta- 
blished by  modem  naturalists.** 

On  returning  to  Buyuk-dere  we  kept  nearer  to  the 
Asiatic  shore,  and,  being  assisted  by  the  current,  were 
only  an  hour  on  the  passage.  There  are  a  fort  and  a 
lighthouse  on  the  Bithynian  side  of  the  entrance,  upon 

'1  The  natives  of  Samotluaoe  preserved,  m  the  age  of  Diodonis,  a  tradition 
of  the  times  when  their  ancestors  trembled  at  the  flood  rushing  from  tiie  Pro- 
pontis  through  the  broken  channel  of  the  Hellespont,  f Hist.  lib.  v.  p.  822 ; 
Toumefort^  Letter  xv.  p.  125,  vol.  11.)  See  also  the  nrst  book  of  Strabo, 
pp.  49,  50,  &c.,  and  Casaubon*s  Comment,  p.  32.  Aristotle,  arguing  upon 
these  supposed  facts,  thought  that  at  certain  intervals  the  sea  necessarily 
changed  its  position ;  and  Puny  mentions  that  the  passages  now  called  straits 
were  forcibly  made,  "  invitis  terris."  (Praefat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.^  Naturalists  have 
been  convinced  that  the  plains  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Baltic  were  once 
an  expanse  of  water ;  but  that  any  earthquake  would  effect  such  a  mighty 
revolution  may  not  be  so  decidedly  believed,  notwithstanding  the  vestiges  of 
great  volcanic  explosions  still  observable  by  travellers.  External  violence  on 
the  body  of  this  planet  may  cause  that  partial  alteration  of  its  position  which 
would  drive  the  water  towards  a  new  equator,  and  produce  those  changes  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  which  have  dried  the  sea  ana  deluged  the  land.  But 
the  perpetual  influx  of  rivers,  which  was  supposed  by  the  ancient  naturalists 
to  have  caused  the  irruption  of  the  Euxine,  will  not,  according  to  modem 
theories,  account  for  such  a  phenomenon.  The  Mediterranean  loses  by  vaponr 
20,900,000  tons  a  day,  which  is  very  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  is  sup- 
plied in  twelve  hours  by  all  the  freshes,  reckoning  those  of  the  Euxine  amongst 
them,  which  fall  into  that  sea.  Those  who  believe,  with  Dr.  Halley,  that 
there  is  "  an  equilibre  of  receipt  and  expense  in  the  whole  sea,"  will  doubt, 
perhaps,  whether  the  formation  of  straits  is  to  be  ascribed  to  any  such  event 
as  that  alluded  to  above,  nor  will  they  be  alarmed  lest  the  prophecy  which 
Polybios  records  in  his  fourth  book  should  be  fulfilled,  and  the  Euxine 
become  one  vast  expanse  of  marsh  and  mud.  See  *An  Estimate  (f  the 
Quantity  qf  Vapours  raised  out  of  the  8ea^*  dke.  Presented  to  the  Royal 
Society  by  Mr.  E.  HaOey,  F.R.S. 

■  Strab.  lib.  i.  p.  50. 

■  *'  n  est  oertam  que  les  eaux  de  la  Mer  Noire  sont  beaucoup  moins  sal^s 
que  cell^  de  noe  mers." — ^Voyage  du  Levant,  lettre  xv.  p.  129 :  1717. 

**  Gopia  tot  laticum  quas  auget  adulterat  undas 
Nee  patitur  vires  sequor  habere  suas 
Innatat  unda  freto  dulcis,  leniorque  marina  est, 
Quae  proprium  mixto  de  sale  pondus  habet. 

See  Casaub.  Commcut.  Strab.  p.  32. 
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the  ancient  promontory  AncyraBum;  and  from  this 
point  to  the  Fanar  of  Europe  is  a  little  more  than  three 
miles.  From  the  two  Fanars  the  strait  contracts  ;  and 
at  Porias-Liman,  a  mile  and  a  half  lower  down,  there  is 
a  fort  of  twenty-three  guns,  erected  by  De  Tott  in  1773. 
The  succeeding  headland,  a  mile  beyond,  now  called 
Fil-Bornou,  and  formerly  Cape  Coracium,  forms,  accord- 
ing to  Toumefort,  the  beginning  of  the  narrows,  for  the 
width  of  the  passage  is  there  only  a  mile  and  a  quarter. 
But  the  Bosporus  runs  into  a  retreating  bay  within 
Fil-Bomou,  which,  having  been  distinguished  by  the 
ancients  as  the  Gulf  of  Pantichium,  now  has  the  name 
of  Ketcheli-Liman,  and  sweeps  round  for  nearly  three 
miles  to  the  next  headland,  one  of  the  three  points  of 
the  ancient  cape  of  Bithynia.  Upon  this  point  stands 
Kavak-Anadoli,r  the  castle  of  Asia,  nearly  opposite  to 
Roumeli-Kavak ;  and  as  the  strait  is  not  more  than  a 
mile  across,  the  first  modem  defences  of  the  canal 
were  erected  in  this  place  by  Sultan  Mahomet  the 
Fourth,  to  stop  the  incursions  of  the  Cossacks,  Poles, 
and  Russians. 

A  battery  of  thirty-seven  pieces  of  cannon  and  twenty 
mortars,  constructed  by  M.  Toussaint  in  1783  and  by 
Mons.  Mounier  in  1794,  has  now  given  the  name  of 
the  New  to  what  was  formerly  called  the  Old  Castle. 
The  spot,  being  considered  the  entrance  of  the  Bos- 
porus, was  chosen  by  the  Byzantines  for  the  site  of  a 
stronghold;  and  on 'the  slope  of  the  hill,  above  the 
new  battery,  there  are  considerable  remains  of  a  castle 
and  wall,  which  appear  to  be  minutely  described  by  the 
topographers  of  the  Bosporus,  as  the  fortress  and  cir- 
cular wall,  ruined  by  the  Gauls,  but  rebuilt  by  the 
Greek  emperors,  and,  as  is  generally  supposed,  put  into 
a  state  of  defence  by  the  Genoese. 

A  village  near  the  battery,  called  loro,  or  Yoro,  has 
been  mentioned  by  every  traveller  as  pointing  out  the 
site  of  the  temple  and  port  of  Hieron,  and  consequently 
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deciding  the  spot  on  or  near  which  Darius  took  his 
survey  of  the  Euxine.  Gyllius  found  the  village  oh  the 
European  cape  called  leros-Romelias,^  and  Meletius 
says  that  the  Turks  call  the  castle  leros-Kalessi.**  I 
did  not  hear  of  such  a  name ;  but  I  find  by  my  journal, 
which  was  not  written  under  the  impression  of  the  spot 
being  an  object  of  so  much  controversy  as  by  the  detail 
in  Gryllius  it  appears  to  be,^*  that  the  best  view  of  the 
embouchure  of  the  Bosporus,  and  of  the  expanding  sea, 
is  to  be  procured  not  on  the  hill  commonly  called  the 
Giant's  Mountain,  but  on  a  barren  summit  above  the 
Genoese  castle. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  Urius  was  under  this  castle, 
and  as  the  Hieron,  if  not  the  actual  temple,  as  is  sup- 
posed by  the  latest  authority,^®  was  however  an  adjoin- 
ing district,  it  may,  like  the  TEMEN02,  or  sacred 
portion  of  Hercules  at  Marathon,  have  included  the 
summit  immediately  above  the  fane,  but  scarcely  the 
neighbouring  hills.  Tournefort,  who,  in  alluding  to 
the  spot  where  Darius  was  seated,  thought  the  expres- 
sion of  Herodotus,  EOI  Til  'lEPQ,  upon  the  Hieron, 
could  be  brought  to  signify  the  port  of  the  Hieron, 
might  have  extended  the  meaning  to  any  portion  of  the 
sanctuary  whence  the  most  extensive  prospect  was  to 
be  obtained.  It  is  evident  that  the  preposition  upon  is 
not  to  be  taken  in  its  most  precise  sense,  or,  in  con- 
struing the  whole  passage,  we  must  suppose  Hieron,  and 
the  seat  of  Darius,  to  be  on  one  of  the  Cyanean  isles  ;*• 
which  no  modern  appearances  will  justify.^ 

»  De  BoBpoio,  lib.  iii.  cap.  20. 

"  T6  tv  Tj  'AvoroXg  Kaktirai  wrA  r&v  T6vpK»v  'Up6s  KaXco-l — HONT.  kai 
Bie.  p.  446. 
■^  De  Bosporo,  lib.  iii.  cap.  6. 
"  Clarke's  Travela,  pp.  682,  683,  684,  vol.  i. 

•  'Ew6€vrtv  icrfikt  h  via  ItrXcc  en\  rhs  KvaWof  KoKeviUvas  rht  vp&rtpop 
irXayicr^r''EXXf7iwV  ffam  tLnu.  'EC6fitvot  W  «rl  t«  Ipf  iBnfvro  rbv  USvtw  i6vTa 

.  aM«7TOi'.— Hist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  85,  p.  268,  vol.  iii.  edit.  Glasg. 

*  "  Sed  si  templum  aliqaando  in  Cyaneis  fuissct,  quoedam  vestigia  resta- 
Tcnt,  vel  ezcavatorum  fundamentonim,  vel  excisa  via  ad  ascensum,  iibi  nulla 
•Piarent,"  &c.— Pet.  Gyll.  de  Bosp.  Thrac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6. 
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The  headland  Magiar-Bomou,  fortified  by  the  battery 
called  Youcha,  with  twenty-three  guns  and  twelve  mor- 
tars, constructed  by  Mounier  in  1795,  is  a  mile  and  a 
half  below  Anadoli-Kavak,  and  imder  the  towering 
Giant's  Mountain.  From  this  point,  which  corresponds 
with  the  Argyronian  cape,  the  strait  recedes  opposite  to 
the  gulf  of  Buyuk-dere,  forming  a  bay  overlooked  by 
abrupt  precipices,  and  terminated  by  a  promontory  two 
miles  lower  down,  in  face  of  Terapia.  The  canal  bends 
inwards  to  the  south,  and  the  Sultan's  Port,  a  bay  of  a 
mile  wide,  is  closed  at  the  other  horn  by  Cape  Stridia, 
or  the  Cape  of  Oysters,  called  by  the  Turks  Selvi- 
Bomou. 

We  sailed  towards  this  bay  from  Buyuk-dere,  and 
landed  at  a  spot  which  is  called  the  Grand  Siguier's 
Scale,  having  been  the  landing-place  leading  to  a  mag- 
nificent kiosk  now  in  ruins,  but  of  which  the  gardens 
still  remain,  at  Sultanie-Baktchesi,  near  the  village  of 
Beicos.  We  mounted  some  horses  at  a  coffee-house, 
where  there  were  several  ready  saddled  for  visitors,  and 
passed  by  a  large  paper  manufactory  at  the  head  of  an 
extensive  meadow,  or  smooth-shaven  lawn,  shaded  by 
rows  of  tall,  straight  oaks,  and  watered  by  two  clear 
rivulets,  where  the  ladies  of  the  imperial  harem  often 
take  boat  in  the  summer,  and  jaunt  up  the  beautiful 
valleys  in  their  arabats,  to  some  artificial  lakes  or  large 
reservoirs,  where  they  fish,  and  amuse  themselves  with 
the  dancing  and  music  of  their  Odalisques.  We  wound 
up  the  hills  towards  Anadoli-Kavak,  and  had  peeps  of 
several  woody  dells  divided  by  little  rivulets,  opening 
upon  us  from  below.  The  most  accurate  observer  of 
the  Bosporus  says  that  it  receives  thirty  rivers,  and 
that  its  banks  are  adorned  with  more  than  fifty  valleys.'* 
In  less  than  an  hour  we  were  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain above  Magiar-Bomou,  and  repaired  to  the  Tekeh, 
or  Dervishes'  chapel,  where  we  were  shown,  in  the  ad- 

«  Pet.  Gyll.  Prajfat.  de  BoBp.  ITirac. 
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joining  garden,  a  flower-bed  more  than  fifty  feet  long, 
rimmed  round  with  stone,  and  having  a  sepulchral  tur- 
ban at  each  end,  which  preserves  a  superstition  attached 
to  the  spot  long  before  the  time  of  the  Turks  or  of  the 
Christian  Greeks  of  Byzantium ;  and  which,  after  having 
been  called  the  tomb  of  Amycus,  and  the  Bed  of  Her- 
cules, is  still  the  Giant's  Grave.  A  century  ago  the 
shore  near  Beicos  was  named  Amya,  which  suggested 
to  Toumefort  that  the  village  was  on  the  site  of  the 
capital  of  the  son  of  Neptune,  slain  by  Pollux.  Had 
that  traveller  been  aware  of  the  name  of  the  hill  above 
Magiar-Bomou,  he  would  not  have  conjectured  Amya 
to  be  the  place  of  the  hero's  sepulture ;  but  it  appears 
that  he  too  closely  followed  Gyllius,  who  omitted  no- 
ticing the  smnmit  of  the  mountain,  and  the  tradition 
attached  to  its  gigantic  grave,  although  he'  took  con- 
siderable pains  in  rectifying  the  topography  of  this  part 
of  the  coast. 

The  ride  on  the  hills  from  the  Giant's  Mountain  to 
the  summit  above  the  Genoese  castle  gave  us  a  view  to 
the  right  of  a  large  tract  of  dark  forest  country,  inter- 
sected by  deep  dells,  or  green  ravines,  which,  when 
contrasted  with  the  luxurious  banks  of  the  canal  rolling 
beneath  us  between  a  line  of  painted  villages  and  gar- 
dens, appeared  like  a  dreary  wilderness.  It  is  set  apart 
for  the  Grand  Siguier's  hunting. 

The  Bay  of  Beicos,  or  the  Sultan's  Bay,  formerly 
called  the  Round  Gulf,^  is  succeeded  by  the  ancient 
Gatang^an  Gulf,  which  is  terminated  on  the  west  by 
Kandlinge-Bomou,  a  promontory  with  two  points,  en- 
closing a  small  bay  called  Placa,  supposed  by  Gyllius 
to  be  the  port  of  Phryxus.  Kandlinge  is  a  considerable 
village.     Anadoli-Hissar,  the  old  castle  of  Asia,  oppo- 

"  **  EUc  sintis  jam  Soltanicus  prius  Cyclaminus  appellatus." — Pet.  Gyll.  de 
Bosp.  Thiac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  ?.• 

•  H  WM  th«  anchorag*  of  the  allied  French  and  English  fleets  during  the  summer  of 

1654. 
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site  to  Mahomet's  Tower,  together  with  a  village,  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  lower  down,  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Gulf  of  Manoli.      A  river,  Yok-su,  the    Gr-een 
Water ^  which  is  navigable  by  boats  for  a  mile,  and  is 
the  largest  of  the  streams  running  into  the  Bosporus,*^ 
discharges  itself  to  the  south  of  the  fortress ;  and  the 
mouth  of  Kutchuknsu,  the  Little  River ^  is  above  Candile- 
Baktchesi,  a  village  on  the  site,  as  Gyllius  and  Toume- 
fort  thought,  of  the  Bithynian  Nicopolis ;  but  Meletius 
places  that  town  at  Mutania,  twenty  miles  from  Brusa.^ 
The  Bostandge-Bashe's  palace,  and  a  long  succession  of 
royal  gardens,  occupy  the  plain  and  the  sides  of  the 
hills  between  the  rivers.     Coule-Baktchesi,  a  village  a 
mUe  and  a  half  below  Candile,  on  the  plain  formerly 
Cecrium,  or  Protos-Discos  Major,  is  opposite  to  Koroii- 
Tchesme ;  and  from  this  place  the  towns  of  Tchengel- 
keui,  Stavros,  and  Cossourge,  occupy  with  little  inter- 
mission the  whole  shore,  as  far  as  the  great  suburb  of 
Scutari.     Tchengel-keui  is  on  the  site  of  Chrysokera- 
mus ;  Stavros  on  that  of  a  place  of  the  same  name,  or 
Staurosis,   so   called  from   a   golden  cross  which  was 
raised  on   a  church  constructed  on  the  spot  by  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  and  now  remarkable  for  a  piagnifi- 
cent  mosck  built  by  Sultan  Abdulhamid.*^ 

»  Pet.  Gyll.  de  Bosp.  Tlirac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 

•*  nONT.  Kou,  Bie.  p.  448.  In  Gyllius,  a  promontory  to  the  west  of  Can- 
dile-Baktchesi  is  the  Axpa  Poifovira  of  Dionysius.  The  next  headland  ifi  the 
promontory  Helia,  and  the  succeeding  bay  Protos-Discos  Minor.  The  point 
between  Chrysokeramiis  and  Scutari  was  in  his  time  Hermonianum,  but 
more  commonly  Nagalon. — See  Anaplus  Bosphori  Thracii,  ap.  Banduri 
Imper.  Orientale,  tom.  ii.  chart,  iii.  Chrydokeramus  was  so  denominated  from 
a  church  with  gilded  tiles,  built  by  Justin  and  Ix)be. — See  Anonym.  Antiq. 
Constant,  lib.  iii.  ap.  Band.  tom.  i. 

»»  Melet.  nONT.  kou,  BIO.  p.  447.  Tournefort,  lettre  xv.  p.  139,  vol.  ii. 
Between  Stavros  and  Tchengel-keui  is  a  large  monastery  of  the  Akoimeti,  or 
sleepless  monks.  The  spelling  of  the  Turkish  names  by  foreigners  not  ac- 
quainted with  their  language  is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  so  different  in  different 
authors  as  to  cause  miich  confusion  in  comparing  their  accounts.  Wheler 
has  Bechikroasky  BartoHman,  Tfierania,  and  Boindore,  for  Beshik-Tash,  Balta- 
Liman,  Terapia,  and  Buyuk-dere.  I  have  endeavoured  to  spell  those  nanies 
which  I  recollect  just  as  they  sounded  to  my  ears,  although  this  does  not 
give  a  very  good  chance  of  correctness.  Mous.  Bassompierre,  having  occasion 
to  mention  York -House  and  Kensington,  spelt  the  one  lorchaux,  and  the 
otlier,  still  more  strangely,  Inhimhort, 
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As  the  villages  on  the  Bosporus  are  not,  like  the 
capital,  enclosed  in  walls,  the  passage  from  Buyuk-dere 
to  Tophana  after  nightfall  is  indescribably  agreeable. 
As  far  as  the  castles  only  the  Thracian  border  appears 
hghted,  but  below  that  point  a  thousand  twinkling  fires 
gleam  upon  the  margin  of  the  canal,  and  near  the 
mouth  of  the  straits  the  sloping  hills  on  each  side  of 
the  \vater  glow  with  the  brilliancy  of  a  vast  illuminated 
amphitheatre. 

The  hills  on  the  side  of  the  modern  Chrysopolis 
are  for  some  height  one  cemetery,  or  forest  of  cy- 
presses. The  prediction  which  foretells  the  subjec- 
tion of  Constantinople  to  a  white  or  yellow-haired 
nation  has  gained  credit  during  the  last  century; 
and  the  Mussulmans,  who  choose  a  more  secure 
repository  for  their  ashes,  prefer  the  burying-grounds 
on  the  Asiatic  banks  of  the  Bosporus  to  those  of  the 
capital. 

We  went  more  than  once  to  the  hill  of  Bourgalou,* 
not  quite  an  hour's  ride  above  Scutari.     Near  the  top 
is  a  fountain  of  clear  water,  which  is  much  esteemed, 
and   sold   for   five  paras  the   half-gallon  in  Constan- 
tinople ;   and   the  country  upon  the  declivity,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  hill,  is  covered  with 
gardens,  melon-grounds,  and  vineyards,  supplying  the 
capital  with  fruit.     Northwards  the  ground  is  also  well 
cultivated,   and   divided  by  hedge-rows  and  frequent 
avenues  and  clumps  of  trees.    The  summit  of  Bourgalou 
commands  a  prospect  of  the  windings  of  the  Bosporus 
to  Buyuk-dere,   of  Constantinople,  Galata,   and  Pera 
from   the  Seven  Towers  to  the  Topges'  barracks,   of 
Princes'  Islands,  the  Gulf  of  Nicomedia,  and,  in  a  clear 
day,  the  island  of  Marmora. 

We  rode  down  the  hill  across  an  enclosed  country 
to  Fanar-Baktchesi,  on  the  point  anciently  Heraea,  or 

•  Thcflo  heights  were  occupied  by  tlie  camp  of  the  first  division  of  the 
British  army  of  the  East  in  1854.— [  1«64.] 
VOL.  IL  S 
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Heraeum,^  distinguished  afar  off  by  some  tall  cypresses, 
and  a  tower  yielding  a  very  faint  light.  Some  ruins  of 
that  which  was  first  a  church,  and  then  a  mosck,  near 
the  lighthouse,  are  by  the  native  Greeks  called  the 
palace  of  Constantine,  but  were  constructed  out  of  the 
remains,  it  is  probable,  of  some  buildings  erected  by 
Justinian.  On  the  south  of  the  point  is  a  fishery,  where 
vast  quantities  of  young  tunnies  are  annually  caught. 
A  man  is  perched  upon  a  high  pole,  and,  when  he  sees 
the  shoals  of  fish  within  reach,  lets  drop  his  net,  which 
is  suspended  in  the  same  manner  as  that  commonly 
used  for  the  ensnaring  of  singing-birds.  Behind  the 
point  are  some  gardens,  and  at  the  back  of  these  is  a 
raised  terrace,  overshadowed  by  tall  venerable  trees, 
and  containing  two  reservoirs  of  water,  about  four  feet 
deep,  with  a  jet  playing  in  the  midst  of  each.  One  of 
these  is  used  as  a  bath,  and  is  made  private  by  a  canvas 
screen  or  curtain.  They  are  remains  of  the  baths  of 
Justinian. 

The  grove  of  Fanar-Baktchesi  is  one  of  the  many 
resorts  of  the  Franks,  Greeks,  and  Turks  of  the  capital. 
At  one  of  our  visits  we  saw  a  party  of  French  gentle- 
men and  ladies  carousing  under  the  trees;  and  at 
another,  a  Turk  and  three  young  Georgians,  who  were 
amusing  themselves  with  bows  and  arrows,  attended 
by  several  slaves,  took  their  repast  at  the  contiguous 
fountain.  An  old  Bostandge,  the  tenant  of  a  cottage 
in  the  gardens,  furnished  the  company  with  pipes  and 
coffee. 

We  returned  near  the  shore  and  by  the  bay  to  the 
north-west  of  the  lighthouse,  which  is  now  called 
Calamoti,  and  was  the  ancient  harbour  of  Eutropius, 
belonging  to  Chalcedon,  notorious  for  the  murder  of 

••  ''EoTi  Bri  npondpoiBi  ickvTfjs  XaX#c^5ovoff  &cpa 
Hpdta  TprfKov<ra  froXvoirtXar. 
Demosthenes  de  Rebus  Bythinicis,  ap.  Gyll.  de  Bosp.  Thrac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xi. 
In  the  time  of  Gyllius  the  point  was  called  the  promontory  of  John  of  Cala- 
moti, and  the  church  was,  I  suppose,  dedicated  to  that  saint. 
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the  Emperor  Maurice  and  his  four  sons,**  and  after- 
wards for  that  of  the  Empress  his  widow  and  her  three 
daughters.  We  crossed  over  a  peninsula  terminated 
by  the  headland  of  Mounde-Bornou,  through  lines  of 
vineyards  in  a  deep  sandy  soil,  and  passed  by  a  village 
preserving  no  memorial  of  Chalcedon,  except  perhaps 
in  its  name  of  Kaddi-Keui — the  Judge^s  Town^  which 
may  he  thought  to  have  some  reference  to  the  council 
that  condemned  the  Eutychian  heresy,  and  established 
by  a  majority  of  voices  the  two  natures  of  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity.  Persians,  Greeks,  Goths,  Sara- 
cens, and  Turks,  by  turns  despoiled  Chalcedon.^®  The 
walls  were  razed  by  Valens,  and  miich  of  their  materials 
were  employed  in  building  the  aqueduct  which  goes  by 
his  name,  and  which  was,  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
as  remarked  by  Mr.  Tournefort,  repaired  by  Solyman 
the  Second  from  the  remaining  ruins  of  this  devoted 
city. 

Between  Mounde-Bornou  and  the  point  of  Scutari  is 
a  headland,  dividing  the  shore  into  two  bays,  the  first 
of  which  waa  the  south-western  port  of  Chalcedon. 
The  headland  is  distinguished  by  a  kiosk  of  Sultan 
Amurath  the  Fourth's,  called  Kavak-Serai,  and  now  in 
ruins,  the  marbles  having  been  taken  by  Sultan  Selim 
in  1794,  to  adorn  a  mosck  within  the  walls  of  the 
Seraglio.  The  second  bay  is  partly  occupied  by  the 
burying-grounds  and  suburbs  of  Scutari ;  and  on  a  hill 
above  stand  the  ruins  of  the  barracks  erected  by  the 
late  Selim,  the  exercising-ground,  the  mosck,  and  several 
wide  regular   streets,   intended  by  that   enterprising 

■^  "  Ad  csBdern  Mauritii  regis  inovetur  Phocaa,  et  in  Eutropii  portu  primum 
ejasquatuor  filioe  interficit,  nihil  aliud  turn  dicentes,  qaam  hoc  ipsum :  Justus 
wDomine,  et  justum  judicium  tuum.** — Zonaras,  ap.  Gyll.  TL^pX  rov  Evrpo- 
1FUV  \ifuvo£. — Anonymi  Antiq.  Const,  lib.  iii.  ap.  Band.  torn.  i. 

"  '*  Ua9c  enim  iterum,  et  saepius  vastata,  primo  a  Persis,  iteram  a  Valente 
Imperatope  muris  spoliata,  deinde  a  Gotthis  eversa,  quam  post  Cornelius  Avi- 
tu«  aliqul  ex  parte  restituit :  postea  a  Saracenis,  postremo  a  Turcis  fundi  tus  • 
delaeta,  ut  duntaxat  perparvus  vicus  restat." — Pet.  Gyll.  de  Bosporo  Thracio, 
"b.  iii.  cap.  ix. 

s  2 
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Sultan  to  have  been  allotted  to  manufactures  of  silk 
and  cotton,  which,  as  it  is,  are  sent  fix)m  Smyrna  to 
England,  spun  there,  and  again  imported  to  Constan- 
tinople, to  be  worked  into  garments  and  household 
furniture. 

In  crossing  from  Damalis,  the  point  of  Scutari,  to 
Tophana,  we  rowed  a  little  way  into  the  mouth  of  the 
strait,  in  order  to  stem  the  current,  and  passed  within 
Kis-Kalessi,  the  Maiden's  Fort,  vulgarly  called  Leander's 
Tower,  on  a  rock  just  large  enough  for  the  base  of  the 
building,  and  for  a  platform  containing  five  cannons. 
This  tower,  with  a  wall  crossing  the  sea  to  the  point  of 
Scutari,  and  a  chain  to  a  second  fort  on  the  European 
shore,  was  contrived  by  the  Emperor  Manuel  to  close 
the  mouth  of  the  Bosporus ;  but  it  is  now  a  lighthouse, 
not  a  place  of  defence;  since  the  guns  are  mounted 
only  for  saluting,  and  the  garrison,  as  it  was  a  himdred 
years  ago,'*  is,  like  Tyrconnel's  regiment,  composed  of 
one  man. 

••  Voyage  du  Levant,  lettre  xv.  p.  137,  vol.  ii. 
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CHAPTER    XLV. 

Galata — The  Tabogies,  or  wine-houses — Yamakis,  or  dancing-boys  —  The 
Tower  of  Anastatius  —  Conflagrations — The  size  of  Constantinople  — 
Population  —  Jews  —  Armenians. 

The  suburb  of  Gralata  (the  Sycse  and  Justiniana  of  the 
Byzantines,  of  which  Pera  has  been  considered  as 
making  a  part)^  covers  the  whole  point  of  land  and  the 
hill  on  the  north  of  the  harbour ;  and  the  walls,  raised 
by  the  Genoese  in  1348,  and  repaired  in  1446,  are  in 
circuit  more  than  four  miles.*  The  gates  are  always 
left  open,  and,  as  houses  are  now  built  against  the  walls, 
the  stranger  passes  through  them  imperceptibly.  The 
outside  ditch  on  the  upper  quarter  is  now  a  rope-walk. 
The  streets  are  not  so  dirty,  ill-paved,  and  narrow,  as 
those  of  Pera ;  many  of  the  mansions  are  of  stone,  and 
they  contain  the  commodities  and  counting-houses  of 
the  Frank  merchants.  Three  churches  of  the  Greeks 
and  one  of  the  Armenians,  besides  religious  houses  of 
the  Dominicans  and  Capuchins,  are  to  be  found  in  this 
quarter ;  in  which  there  is  as  much  licence  in  the  article 
of  morals  as  of  toleration  in  matters  of  religion. 

The  use  of  wine  is,  as  every  one  knows,  prohibited 
by  the  Mahometan  law;  but  it  depends  upon  the 
hiunour  of  the  reigning  Sultan  whether  this  article  of 
faith  shall  be  strictly  acted  upon  and  observed,  Selim 
the  Second  and  Amurath  the  Fourth^  indulged  in  this 

'  Syccna  r^o,  jam  vulgo  nominata  Galata,  sive  Pera,  &c. — Pet.  Gyll. 
Topog.  Constant,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xi. 

*  Quater  mille  et  quadringentos  passus. — Ibid. 

'  Selim  the  Second  was  sumamed  Mest,  or  the  Drunkard.  Some  historians 
say  that  his  frenzy  caused  by  wine  was  religious,  "  which  he  himself  declared 
to  be  drunkenness,  and  so  chose  rather  to  be  accounted  a  drunkard  than  a 
hypocrite.  But  such  colourings  for  the  vulgar." — Cantemir's  Ottoman  Ilist. 
book  iii.  chap.  v.  note  1,  p.  218,  Tindal's  translation,  edit.  1734.  "  In  the 
year  1043  (a.  d.  1633)  a  new  and  hitherto  unheard-of  edict  is  publislied  by 
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excess  without  scruple ;  some  Grand  Signiors  have 
staved  all  the  wine-casks,  and  pimished  those  who  sold 
the  liquor  with  death.  The  last  Sultan  Selim  contented 
himself  with  taxing  the  commodity ;  but  I  know  not 
whether  it  was  true,  as  some  one  has  said  of  his  court, 
that  the  Seraglio  was  more  accessible  to  bottles  than  to 
grandees/  The  present  Sultan  has  not  been  very 
severe  with  offenders.  When  we  were  in  the  city  wine 
was  to  be  had  in  all  the  tabagies  or  coffee-houses  kept 
by  Greeks,  and,  as  no  Turk  is  a  drinker  without  being 
a  drunkard,  I  was  witness  to  as  much  excess  in  this 
respect  as  might  be  seen  in  the  same  time  at  the  west 
end  of  the  English  metropolis.  Tabagies  are  to  be 
found  in  Constantinople,  but  Galata  abounds  with 
them,  and  you  seldom  fail  of  being  saluted  with  music, 
or  more  discordant  sounds,  in  passing  through  the 
streets  of  that  suburb.  These  wine-houses,  for  so  they 
are  called  by  the  Franks,  are  usually  large  halls  floored 
with  Dutch  tiles,  having  a  fountain  in  the  middle,  and 
a  wooden  gallery  for  the  guests  running  round  the  sides 
of  the  room,  about  half  way  between  the  groimd  and 
the  ceiling.  That  part  of  the  entertainment  which  is 
most  to  the  fancy  of  the  company,  and  which  no  Eng- 
lishman would  patiently  contemplate  for  a  moment,  is 
the  exhibition  of  the  Yamakis,  or  dancing-boys,  who 
are  chiefly  insular  Greeks  and  Jews,  but  never  Turks. 
The  wretched  performers  dance  to  the  music  of  guitars, 
fiddles,  and  rebeks ;  and  what  with  the  exclamations  of 
the  master  of  the  dancers,  and  sometimes  the  quarrels 
of  the  Turks,  so  much  noise  and  disturbance  ensue  at 
mid-day  as  to  bring  the  patrol  to  the  spot.  Rome 
itself,  at  the  period  of  the  famous  edict  of  the  Emperor 
Philip,  could  not  have  furnished  a  spectacle  so  degrading 
to  human  nature  as  the  taverns  of  Galata. 

the  Emperor  (Murad  IV.),  by  which  not  only  the  sellers  of  wine  are  allowed 
to  exercise  their  ti-ade,  but  also  every  one  allowed  to  drink  it  freely,  contrary 
to  the  Mahometan  law." — Ibid,  book  iii.  p.  240. 
*  Notice  sur  la  Cour  du  Grand  Seigneur.— Paris,  1809,  p.  138. 
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We  visited  the  Tower  of  Anastatius,  formerly  the 
citadel  of  Galata,  which  was  partly  burnt  doMni  in  1794, 
but  has  been  since  repaired.  The  ascent  to  the  summit 
is  by  147  steps,  and  there  is  a  wooden  house  at  the  top, 
which  is  inhabited  by  the  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  beat 
a  large  drum  at  the  discovery  of  a  fire.  The  Janis- 
saries' Tower  in  Constantinople  is  used  for  the  same 
purpose ;  and  when  the  cry  of  Yangen-var — Titer e  is  a 
Jirel — ^is  heard  from  the  turret  of  the  latter  building,  the 
melancholy  sound  is  repeated  by  the  passevend,  who 
patrol  the  streets,  and  awaken  the  inhabitants  by  the 
loud  ringing  of  their  staves.  A  fire  that  has  continued 
an  hour,  and  has  been  thrice  proclaimed,  forces  the 
Grand  Signior  himself  to  the  spot.  At  the  conflagra- 
tion in  Pera,  just  before  our  arrival.  Sultan  Mahmoud 
posted  himself  at  Galata  Sarai,  the  college  of  the 
Itcholans  or  pages,  and,  when  the  fire  burnt  up  to  the 
English  palace,  sent  repeated  messages  to  assure  the 
embassy  that  every  necessary  aid  should  be  afforded  to 
prevent  a  disaster.  He  distributed,  according  to  custom, 
several  bags  of  piasters  amongst  the  assisting  populace. 
The  householders  are  by  no  means  gainers  by  this 
singular  usage,  which  has  often  been  the  cause,  and  has 
contributed  to  the  continuance,  of  fires.  The  people, 
to  communicate  their  discontents,  become  voluntary 
incendiaries,  and  the  removal  of  an  obnoxious  ministry 
is  accomplished,  not  by  petitions,  but  repeated  confla- 
grations. The  person  of  the  despotic  monarch  of  the 
Ottomans  is,  on  these  occasions,  accessible  to  all,  and 
the  Imperial  manslayer  is  then  obliged  to  listen  to  the 
revilings  of  the  meanest  amongst  his  people,  even  of 
the  women  themselves.' 

*  HookiaT,  possessor  of  men's  necks.  See  Titles  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
Turks ;  Bobovitis  on  the  Turkish  Liturgy,  sect.  viii.  Rycaut  says  the  Sultan 
may  kiU  any  number  under  a  thousand  a  day,  without  assigning  a  pretext  for 
his  anger ;  but  the  Turkish  casuists,  Mr.  Thornton  observes,  limit  the  number 
to  fourteen. — Present  State  of  Turkey,  p.  95.» 

*  The  famoiu  treaty  took  its  name  from  the  Skelessi"— a  kiosk  belonging  to  the  Sultan 
**  maoslayer'a  landiog-place  " — '*  Hcmkiar    on  the  banks  of  the  Bospoma. — [1854.] 
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The  Turks,  who  are  very  expert  at  pulling  down  the 
houses  adjoining  to  those  where  the  fire  rages,  often 
wait  until  the  arrival  of  the  Sultan  ensures  them  pay- 
ment for  their  exertions,  and  employ  the  interval  in 
pillaging.  The  number  of  general  fires  in  the  capital 
and  the  suburbs  cannot  be  rated  at  less  than  three 
annually.  A  late  writer  says  that  during  a  residence 
of  three  years  the  annual  average  was  five  or  six.  The 
houses,  of  laths  and  unburnt  brick,  are  soon  rebuilt, 
and  the  inhabitants  prepare  for  this  frequent  event  by 
lodging  all  their  valuables  in  a  chest. 

The  summit  of  the  tower  of  Galata  is  the  spot  which 
was  made  the  point  of  prospect  for  taking  the  panoramic 
view  of  Constantinople  exhibited  in  England.  Those 
who  have  seen  that  accurate  representation  will  be  able 
to  decide  whether  the  seven  hills  upon  which  this  capital 
is  said  to  stand,  and  which  Pococke  described  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Mr.  Gibbon,*  are  discoverable  in  the  pre- 
sent appearance  of  the  city.  For  my  own  part  I  could 
not,  upon  repeated  trials,  distinguish  the  eminences, 
although  assisted  by  a  plan  which  divided  the  town 
into  seven  quarters,  with  a  relation  to  the  same  number 
of  hills.  Gyllius,  however,  in  his  topographical  descrip- 
tion, not  only  distinguished  the  seven  hills,  but  averred 
that  six  of  them  were  discernible  to  those  sailing 
through  the  port,  rising  like  brothers,  and  in  regular 
succession,  from  the  back  of  the  same  promontory.* 

The  Tower  of  Galata  does  not  present  so  complete 
a  prospect  of  the  city  as  that  of  the  Janissaries  (or 
Yangen-kiosk — the  tower  of  fire)  :  from  that  summit 
the  spectator  will  at  once  be  convinced  of  the  exaggera- 
tion in  which  most  writers  have  indulged  in  speaking 
of  the  size  and  population  of  the  Turkish  capital.     The 

•  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  p.  9,  note  22. 

'  "Ex  eodem  enim  promontorii  dorse  sex  colles  nascentur,  eminentes  in 
Simim,  lit  fratres  dicere  possis,  ita  per  ordinem  locati  sunt,  ut  altcri  alteronim 
aspcctum  non  auferaut,"  &c. —  Do  Topog.  Const,  lib.  i.  cap.  v»  ap.  Band. 
Imp.  Orient. 
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base  of  the  triangle  on  which  the  city  is  built,  and 
which  extends  from  the  Seven  Towers  to  the  port,  is 
perhaps  one-fifth  less  than  the  side  towards  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  about  a  sixth  larger  than  that  towards  the 
harbour ;  and  it  appears  from  this  height  of  so  incon- 
siderable an  extent,  that,  having  heard  of  a  comparison 
between  Constantinople  and  Paris,  and  even  London,  I 
was  induced  to  time  myself  in  passing  under  the  walls 
from  one  point  to  another,  and  found  the  walk  to  have 
lasted  one  hour  and  seventeen  minutes.  This  will  give 
about  five  miles  for  the  breadth  of  the  city  on  the  land 
quarter,  and  will  reduce  the  extent  of  the  three  sides  to 
fifteen  miles,  the  measurement  of  Mr.  Spon,  and  three 
less  than  the  computation  of  Bondelmonte, which  has  been 
esteemed  the  most  correct ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
recollected  that  Chalcocondy  les  limited  the  circuit  to  one 
hundred  and  eleven  stadia,®  and  Gyllius  made  it  less 
than  thirteen  miles.®  It  should  be  added  that  the  walls, 
which  are  treble  on  the  landnside  and  eighteen  feet  apart 
from  each  other,  take  away  from  the  real  dimensions  of 
the  town,  and  that  the  gardens  of  the  Seraglio  and  a 
multitude  of  other  palaces,  the  large  courts  of  the  royal 
moscks,  and  the  vacant  spaces  of  the  Hippodrome  and 
other  open  spots,  diminish  considerably  the  extent  of 
the  ground  actually  covered  with  houses.  There  is  no 
such  determinate  way  of  judging  of  the  size  of  the 
suburbs  of  Galata,  Pera,  and  Scutari,  which,  if  they 
were  not  interspersed  with  vast  burying-grounds,  would 
be  at  least  one-fourth  as  large  as  the  city  within  the 
walls,  but  cannot  be  said  at  present  to  be  in  the  propor- 
tion of  more  than  one-fifth  to  the  capital  itself.  A  late 
author,  from  a  variety  of  calculations,  is  persuaded  that 
there  could  never  have  been  a  population  of  much  more 

'  Melet  Geog.  article  ePAKH,  p.  423.  Toumefort,  in  making  the  Thracian 
8tde  nine,  and  the  whole  twenty-three  miles,  could  have  hardly  consulted  his 
eyes.    Voyage  du  Levant,  p.  465,  vol.  i.  lett.  xii. 

•  "Ambitus  urbis  non  attingit  tredeorm  milliaria." — ^De  Topog.  Const, 
lib.  i.  chap.  iv. 
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than  three  hundred  thousand  souls  within  the  walls." 
But  this  number  must  be  under-rated,  if  the  register  of 
the  Stamboul  EflFendissy,  or  mayor  of  Constantinople, 
showed  that,  in  1796,  there  were  eighty-eight  thousand 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  houses  "  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  minister,  that  is  to  say  within  Constan- 
tinople, for  the  suburbs  are  under  other  oflGicers.  At 
least  five  persons  must  be  given  to  each  house,  and, 
making  every  allowance  for  the  whole  of  the  suburbs 
on  the  other  side  of  the  port  and  canal,  five  hundred 
thousand  does  not  appear  too  large  an  estimate  for 
the  population  of  Constantinople  and  its  environs.  A 
stranger  is  told  by  the  Turks  that  there  are  many  more 
than  a  million  of  inhabitants  in  the  capital,  and,  if  he 
trusted  to  their  accounts,  would  also  believe  that  there 
are  seventy-two  thousand  moscks,  whereas  the  number 
of  those  buildings  does  not  amount  to  more  than  two 
hundred  and  twenty,  with  three  hundred  mesdjidi,  or 
public  chapels. 

I  know  not  what  numbers  to  assign  to  the  diflFerent 
people  composing  this  city,  but  should  suppose  that 
there  must  be  three  Turks  for  one  person  of  any  other 
nation.  The  most  numerous,  next  to  the  Mahometans, 
are  the  Greeks ;  the  Armenians  must  be  reckoned  after 
the  Greeks,  then  the  Jews,  and  last  of  all,  and  in  a 
proportion  comparatively  small,  the  Franks.  As  the 
rayahs  have  separate  quarters  of  the  town  allotted  for 
their  habitation,  it  might  not  be  thought  diflficult  to 
ascertain  the  actual  proportion  which  they  bear  to  each 
other,  but  no  such  computation,  that  I  am  aware,  has 
hitherto  been  made. 

The  Jews  have  all  the  usual  characteristics  of  their 
nation.  The  most  considerable  amongst  them  are 
brokers    and    money-changers,   jewellers,    physicians, 

*®  Survey  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  chap.  vii.  p.  287,  second  edit. 
*^  Constant.  Ancient  and  Modem,  p.  16.    Dr.  Dallaway,  however,  reckons 
Pcra  and  Galata. 
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surgeons,  and  apothecaries ;  the  lower  classes  are 
sherbetrsellers,  silk-twisters,  druggists,  boatmen,  fisher- 
men, confectioners,  perfumers,  tobacconsellers,  and 
mountebanks/* 

Physicians  have  enjoyed  the  utmost  favour  and 
licence  at  the  courts  of  the  greatest  Mahometan 
princes,  and  many  of  the  remarkable  sayings  of  the 
Orientals  are  put  into  their  mouths.  One  of  the  Caliphs, 
being  seated  on  a  couch  with  his  favourite  physician, 
amused  himself,  half  involuntarily,  with  enlarging  a 
rent  in  the  bottom  of  the  doctor's  robe,  and,  amongst 
other  questions  relative  to  his  art,  inquired  to  what 
lengths  those  of  his  profession  suiSered  a  madman  to 
go  before  they  bound  him.  The  other  hesitated  to 
reply,  until  he  saw  that  his  companion  had  extended 
the  rent  up  to  his  waist,  when  he  said,  "  Commander 
of  the  Faithful,  we  do  not  have  recourse  to  the  strait 
waistcoat  before  a  man  is  mad  enough  to  tear  his  phy- 
sician's gown  from  the  bottom  as  high  as  the  girdle." 
The  Caliph  laughed  at  the  rebuke,  and,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  rewarded  his  friend  with  a  purse 
of  money. 

The  first  physician  is  a  Turk,  but  the  Grand  Siguier 
does  not  trust  bis  health  to  any  Mahometan ;  and 
the  office  of  the  Achim-Bashe  is  only  to  receive  money 
for  the  licences  which  he  grants  to  the  various  prac- 
tisers  of  medicine  in  the  metropolis. 

>*  Thepresent  chief  dentist  to  the  Grand  Signior  is  a  Jew.  When  first 
introduced  to  the  Sultan,  he  was  ordered  to  examine  a  tooth,  which,  upon 
ins|)ection,  he  found  it  was  necessary  to  extract.  He  very  naturally  con- 
sidered it  a  delicate  matter  to  sive  such  exquisite  and  sudden  pain  to  an  abso- 
lute monarch,  and  resorted  to  the  following  stratagem :  Hiding  the  instrument 
in  his  long  sleeve,  he  requested  permission  to  re-examine  his  highness's  tooth, 
and,  fixing  the  steel  and  drawing  out  the  tooth  with  one  motion,  instantly 
gave  a  loud  scream,  and  fell,  as  if  in  a  fit,  upon  the  ground.  The  sultan 
jumped  from  his  seat  in  his  instant  surprise  and  anxiety  to  relieve  the  Jew, 
and  thought  nothing  of  the  operation  or  his  complaint,  until  he  found  the 
cause  of  it  had  been  removed.  Whether  or  not  the  fact  was  understood  at 
the  Seraglio  is  not  told,  but  such  is  the  reputation  of  this  skilful  Israelite,  that 
he  is  in  perpetual  request,  and  his  fee  i^  not  smaller  than  that  of  the  most 
fafihionable  London  dentist. 
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The  taxes  levied  on  the  Jews  are  not  greater  than 
those  of  the  other  rayahs,  and  they  feel  the  burden  of 
them  the  less  by  being  allowed  a  tefterdar  or  treasurer 
of  their  own,  who  collects  the  whole  sum,  and  settles 
with  the  ministers  of  the  Porte,  It  is  said  that  they 
pay  so  much  annually  to  furnish  the  Sultan  with  tents. 
The  origin  of  this  obligation  was,  that  a  Grand  Vizier, 
having  become  acquainted  with  a  decision  of  some 
Hebrew  doctors,  by  which  the  Turks  were  placed  on 
the  outside  of  the  walls  of  Paradise,  averred  that  in 
that  case  the  Jews  should  at  least  provide  them 
with  tents  to  shelter  them  in  the  winterJ^  This  com- 
ment on  the  Rabbinical  dogma  was  of  more  import- 
ance to  the  nation  than  the  opinion  of  the  Maho- 
metan theologians,  who  settled  that  in  the  infernal 
regions  the  Jews  will  be  a  story  lower  than  the 
Christians.^* 

The  bankers  of  many  of  the  Turkish  grandees  are 
Jews,  and  some  of  them  have  been  involved  in  the  fall 
of  their  employers ;  but  this  circumstance,  and  the 
address  shown  by  them  in  the  management  of  all  pecu- 
niary concerns,  give  their  principal  people  a  considera- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  the  Turks  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
subjects ;  although  the  common  Turks,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  Christians,  affect  to  treat  and  talk  of  them 
with  every  mark  of  contempt  and  disgust.  They  are 
distinguished  by  a  high  square  cap  of  black  felt  without 
any  rim  or  border,  which  the  Constantinopolitans  call 
in  derision  hauroux^  a  word  signifying  a  certain  cham- 
ber utensil.  The  lower  classes  are  dirty,  both  in  their 
persons  and  dwellings ;  and  Ballata,  the  Jew  quarter, 
is  the  most  filthy  of  any  in  the  capital,  and  not  less 
nauseous  than  in  the  days  of  Christian  Constantinople, 
when  the  tanners  used  to  empty  their  pans  before  the 


J^  Paroles  Remarquables  des  Orientaiix,  Qaland. 

"  Lcs  Mahome'taus  mettent  ks  Juifs  dans  un  ^tage  plus  bas  que 
Btiens  en  eufcr."— D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  artic.  Jahoud. 
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doors  of  the  houses  inhabited  by  this  persecuted  people/* 
The  wise  tolerance  of  the  Turks  has  produced  a  great 
increase  of  this  part  of  the  population  since  the  last 
conquest  of  the  city.  In  the  twelfth  century,  when  the 
Jew  of  Tudela  travelled,  he  found  only  a  thousand  of 
his  countrymen  in  the  place  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  An- 
dronicus  the  Elder  the  Patriarch  Athanasius  repre- 
sented, in  a  formal  petition  to  the  emperor,  that  the 
whole  nation  ought  to  be  banished  from  the  metro- 
polis.^* In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  a 
traveller  was  persuaded  that  there  were  between  twenty 
and  thirty  thousand  of  that  ^accursed  and  contemptible 
people  in  the  city; ^^  and  the  smallest  computation 
would  rate  them  now  at  fifteen. 

The  Armenians  are  the  most  respectable  of  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  the  Levant.  The  depopulation 
of  a  whole  country  has  often  been  effected  by  those 
monsters  to  whom  the  Author  of  all  events  has,  at 
different  times,  delivered  the  universe;  but  no  great 
and  violent  work  of  tyranny  was  ever  attended  with 
less  excess,  or  has  produced  more  beneficial  conse- 
quences, than  the  laying  waste  of  Armenia  by  Sha- 
Abhas  the  Great,  and  the  partial  deportation  of  its 
inhabitants  from  the  frontiers  to  the  interior  pro- 
vinces of  Persia.  By  this  decisive  measure  the 
monarch  prevented  the  encampment  of  the  Turkish 
armies  on  the  borders  of  his  dominions,  and,  by 
giving  a  new  spirit  and  employment  to  the  trans- 
planted nation,  increased  the  wealth  of  his  empire, 
at  the  same  time  that  he .  bettered  the  condition,  and 

'*  Voyage  de  Benjamin  de  Tudela,  p.  13.  Voyages  fails  princii>alement  en 
Arie,  &c.,  tome  i. 

'*  Tpditfui  frp6s  rhv  AvroKparopa  ir«p\  t»»  6€okt6vwv  lovdatW  tva  i^iKBatri 
rijt  inSXc«»ff. — A  Jjetter  to  the  Emperor  concerning  the  god-killing  Jews,  that 
they  may  depart  from  the  city.  See  Band.  Comment,  in  Antiq.  G.  P.  lib.  ii. 
p.  614,  Imp.  Orient,  tom.  ii. 

^  ITie  reverend  and  learned  T.  Smith,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Magd.  Coll.  Oxon., 
and  P.U.S.  A  Collection  of  Curious  Travels  and  Voyages,  tome  ii.  cap.  5, 
p.  88. 
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added  to  the  importance,  of  a  large  portion  of  his 
subjects. 

The  Armenians,  who,  from  being  the  most  warlike 
of  the  Asiatics,  had,  after  their  subjection  by  the  Per- 
sians, become  the  patient  cultivators  of  the  soil,  from 
the  period  of  this  forced  emigration  substituted  com- 
merce for  agriculture,  and  gave  a  striking,  and  perhaps 
a  solitary  example,  of  the  competence  of  a  powerful 
individual  to  change  the  habits  and  character  of  a 
whole  people.  Some  of  this  nation  were  to  be  found 
in  Constantinople  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  Greek 
empire ;  ^®  but  the  Armenian  merchant,  now  so  well 
known  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  was  created  by 
that  prince  when  he  established  the  great  colony  of 
Julfa,  in  the  suburbs  of  Ispahan ;  and  to  the  same  act 
the  European  world  is  indebted  for  an  increased  and 
perpetual  supply  of  the  most  precious  and  costly  of  all 
Oriental  commodities.  The  growth  of  silk  increased 
in  every  province  of  Persia,  and  the  new  settlers,  ap- 
plying the  same  prudence  and  industry  to  the  concerns 
of  commerce  as  they  had  before  employed  upon  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  not  only  enriched  themselves 
and  added  to  the  revenues  of  the  state,  but  by  an  inter- 
course with  more  civilised  nations  in  their  long  and 
painful  journeys,  and  an  interchange  of  their  merchan- 
dise for  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  improved  the 
taste,  and  much  increased  the  comforts,  of  all  their 
fellow-subjects. 

Of  mild  but  persevering  tempers,  sober  and  patient 
in  all  their  pursuits,  honest  although  skilful  in  their 
dealings,  accommodating  in  their  habits  and  manners 
without  losing  their  individual  character,  they  did  not 
fail  to  acquire  a  reputation  in  every  coimtry  to  which 

*'  See  the  three  Epistles  of  the  Patriarch  Athanasius  to  Andronicus  the 
Elder,  in  which  the  Armenians  are  coupled  with  the  Jews  as  profaning  the 
city  by  their  religious  rites,  and  worthy  of  expulsion — Kai  61)  km  itcpi  rwv 
lovSdiap  Koi  Apfufivi€ov,  owms  c|cX^«><ri. — Anselm.  Band.  Comment,  in  Antiq. 
C.  P.,  lib.  ii.  p.  615,  torn.  ii. 
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they  were  directed  by  the  enterprise  of  traffic ;  and  the 
preference  shown  for  those  of  their  nation  in  all  com- 
mercial transactions  soon  made  them  settlers  in  many 
of  the  flonrishing  cities  of  Asia  and  Europe.  They  had 
not  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  patriotic  feelings,  for  they 
had  no  comitry,  and  they  are  now,  no  less  than  the 
Jews,  a  dispersed  people,  living  in  strange  lands ;  and 
in  Turkey,  notwithstanding  their  numbers,  they  may 
be  considered  rather  as  a  sect  than  a  nation. 

The  above  eulogy  of  the  Armenians  must  be  confined 
to  their  mercantile  character.  Living  under  despotic 
masters,  being  of  a  more  saturnine  and  phlegmatic 
disposition  than  the  Greeks,  and  not  having,  like  their 
fellow-subjects,  any  interest  in  the  soil,  or  desire  of 
emancipation,  they  have  the  temperament  of  contented 
slaves,  and  their  minds  display  no  other  activity  than 
what  is  sufficient  to  assist  them  in  the  pursuit  of  one 
only  object — the  attainment  of  wealth.  Their  boasted 
literal  language,  which  is  comparatively  a  late  inven- 
tion, although  understood  by  only  a  few  of  their  Ver- 
tabiets,  or  Doctors,  has  not  contributed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  science  or  any  branch  of  learning.  Like  the 
Greeks,  they  are  debased  by  their  subjection  not  only 
to  the  Turks,  but  to  their  priests,  and  by  the  tyranny 
of  a  mean  and  absurd  superstition.  "All  the  world 
knows,"  says  Tournefort  (to  whom  the  reader,  with- 
out consulting  the  work  of  the  Marchese  Serpos, 
may  refer  for  an  account  of  this  people),  "  that  the  Ar- 
menians are  Christians,  and  that  they  would  be  very 
good  Christians,  were  it  not  for  the  schism  which 
separates  them  from  us."^* 

It  seems  that  their  principal  heresy  consists  in  some 
misunderstanding  of  the  hypostatic  union,  a  sneaking 
attachment  to  the  Eutychian  doctors  Dioscores  and 
Barsuma,  and  an  avowed  excommunication  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  ;  in  a  belief  of  the  lesser  gospels, 

*•  Voyage  dn  Levant,  torn.  ii.  p.  396,  lettre  xx. 
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of  the  doctrine  of  Origen  relative  to  the  creation  of 
souls  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  of  the  millennium, 
and,  lastly,  in  a  denial  of  purgatory  and  a  present 


The  practical  errors  of  their  church  are,  a  scandalous 
participation  of  the  communion  by  infants,  an  abomi- 
nable adoration  of  the  elements  before  consecration,  a 
sacrilegious  use  of  confession,  the  absurd  administration 
of  extreme  unction  to  the  dead,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
only  to  priests,  and  an  ordination  of  persons  unprepared 
for  the  sacred  oflSce.*®  But  neither  these  theological 
vices,  nor  the  adoption  of  many  Greek  and  Jewish 
ceremonies,  nor  the  quarrels  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Itch- 
miadzin  and  Jerusalem  for  the  monopoly  of  the 
chrism  *^  (or  holy  oil),  can  be  so  revolting  to  a  Protes- 
tant Englishman  as  the  dogma  which  comprehends  all 
virtue,  practical  and  religious,  in  a  strict  attention  to 
the  duty  of  abstinence. 

Each  Wednesday  and  Friday  are  fast^ays.  Besides 
the  four  great  Lents,  they  have  four  other  fasts  of  eight 
days  each,  preparatory  to  the  feasts  of  Christmas,  the 
Ascension,  Annunciation,  and  St.  George' s-day,  during 
the  whole  of  which  they  eat  nothing  but  roots.  The 
bishops  eat  flesh  and  fish  but  four  times  a  year ;  the 
archbishops  abstain  from  both  altogether ;  and  as 
ecclesiastical  honours  and  fasting  augment  in  equal 
proportions,  it  may  be  expected,  as  Tournefort  observes, 
that  the  patriarchs  must  almost  die  of  hunger. 

There   is,  however,   a  considerable   portion   of  the 

••  The  epithets  are  Toumefort's,  who  writes  en  hon  Cathdique^  but  with 
a  serio-comic  air  which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake. 

■*  Fonneriy  the  oil  could  only  be  manufactured  by  the  Patriarch  of  Itchmi- 
adzin :  Jacob,  a  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  got  himself  appointed  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Grand  Vizier  alwut  16G0,  and  commenced  making  the  chrism 
also.  "  Voila  le  sujet  d*un  grand  schisme  parmi  eux.  Les  Patriarchcs  s'ex- 
communi^rent  r^ciproqucment ;  celui  des  Trois  Eglises  forma  un  pn^and  (iroces 
^  la  Porte  centre  celui  de  Jerusalem.  I^es  Turcs,  qui  sont  trop  habiles  ix>\ir 
votiloir  decider  la  question,  se  con  ten  tent  de  recevoir  les  pr6sens  que  lour 
font  les  parties  a  mesure  qu^elles^reviennent  a  la  char<;e :  en  attendant  chacun 
d6bite  son  huile  comme  il  ixiut." — ^Voyage  du  Levant,  p.  405,  torn.  ii. 
lettre  xx. 
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Armenians  to  whom  the  above  charge  of  heresy  can- 
not apply.  About  the  year  1320  the  labours  of  Father 
Bartholomew,  a  Dominican  friar,  converted  many  of 
this  nation  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  subjection  to 
Pope  John  XXII.;  and  since  that  period  the  mis- 
sionaries have  proceeded  with  unequal,  but  generally 
increasing,  success.  A  Catholic  patriarch  has  been 
established  at  Racsivan,  and  another  at  Caminiec,  since 
the  union  of  the  Polish  Armenians  with  the  church  of 
Rome  in  1666.  Monasteries  of  religious  of  the  Do- 
minican order  are  to  be  found  wherever  any  of  the 
nation  are  settled ;  and  in  some  places  they  are  enabled 
by  their  power,  as  well  as  inclined  by  their  duty,  to 
brand  those  of  their  original  church  with  the  name  of 
schismatics.  At  Constantinople  the  churches  are  in 
possession  of  the  latter,  and  the  Catholics  frequent  the 
Roman  chapel,  although  until  lately  they  were  more 
powerful  than  the  other  party,  the  patriarch  being  a 
favourer  of  their  persuasion. 

The  hatred  subsisting  between  the  two  sects  may  be 
easily  conceived ;  it  frequently  breaks  out  in  violence 
and  persecution.  A  late  patriarch  punished  a  convert 
from  his  church  to  the  Catholics  with  five  hundred 
blows  on  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  a  sentence  which  he  was 
enabled  to  inflict,  as  the  holder  of  the  dignity  is  in- 
vested by  the  Porte  with  entire  authority  (except  of  life 
and  death)  over  all  Armenians.  Neither  bribery  nor 
intrigues  are  spared  to  obtain  such  power,  notwith- 
standing  the  accompanying  obligation  of  abstinence ; 
and  there  have  been  instances  of  two  rival  patriarchs 
enjoying,  or  rather  dividing,  the  office  between  them. 
In  spite  of  the  difference  of  their  creed,  the  Roman 
Catholics,  for  the  sake,  it  is  presumed,  of  conversion, 
have  assimilated  themselves  to  the  temper,  and  have  in 
some  measure  adopted  the  severity,  of  the  schismatics, 
to  a  degree  not  required  by  the  Latin  church.  The 
first  class  of  the  Roman  Armenians  at  Constantinople 

VOL.  IL  T 
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assume  the  manners  of  the  Franks,  but  in  the  other 
orders  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
sects. 

Some  of  the  customs  of  the  Armenians  are  no  less 
striking  to  a  Frank  stranger  than  those  of  the  Turks. 
Their  women  are  equally  enveloped  when  abroad,  and 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Mahometan  females 
only  by  the  colour  of  the  square  capes  of  the  feredjes 
which  hang  behind  their  backs ;  and  their  marriage 
ceremonies  are  as  tedious  and  fantastical  as  those  of  any 
of  the  Orientals.  These  lasting  alliances,  which  are 
settled  between  the  parents  during  the  infancy,  and 
sometimes  before  the  birth,  of  the  parties,  are  con- 
cluded and  consummated  before  the  bridegroom  has  a 
view  of  the  face  of  his  spouse ;  and  the  disguise  is  in 
some  instances  continued  after  the  marriage;  but, 
unless  the  honest  visitors  at  Pera  are  much  deceived, 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  females  is  reserved  only  for 
their  husbands.  Their  constant  use  of  the  bath,  and 
other  personal  habits,  together  with  the  little  peril  of 
an  amour  with  a  Christian  compared  with  a  Mahometan 
intrigue,  render  them  the  imsuspected  and  ready  sub* 
stitutes  for  the  Turkish  ladies,  in  the  hands  of  a  class 
of  people  which  may  always  be  met  with  in  any  large 
city. 

'  Such  of  the  settlers  as  have  attained  considerable 
wealth,  although  their  appearance  in  Constantinople  is 
that  of  the  honest  mechanic,  live  in  much  splendour  in 
their  villas  on  the  Bosporus  and  at  Belgrade,  and, 
during  the  feasts  of  their  church,  indulge  freely  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  ;  but  a  late  writer  was  not  a  little 
seduced  by  the  charms  of  a  simile  when  he  declared 
that  "  their  festivity  seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  being 
intoxicated,  and  jumping  about  with  the  preposterous 
activity  of  an  elephant."  " 

The  Armenian  cemeteries  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

**  Constantinople,  Ancient  and  Modem,  p.  83. 
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the  capital,  and  especially  that  behind  the  walls  on  the 
road  leading  to  Selivria,  present  a  specimen  of  one  of 
the  scandalous  customs  in  which,  notwithstanding  some 
pretensions  to  orthodoxy,  these  people  continue  to  in- 
dulge.*^ At  the  tombs  may  be  seen  the  relations  of 
the  deceased  in  all  the  attitudes  of  grief,  from  the 
torpor  of  mute  despair  to  the  agitation  of  uncontrolled 
sorrow.  The  men  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  grave,  their 
arms  folded,  their  heads  upon  their  chests,  and  the  tears 
rolling  down  their  cheeks  ;  whilst  the  women  are  seated 
on  the  ground,  or  prostrate  on  the  flat  tombstones,  beat- 
ing their  breasts,  and  lamenting  aloud.  A  solitary 
mourner  is  sometimes  found  weeping  and  praying 
amongst  the  sepulchres ;  but  on  stated  days  the  cere- 
mony is  general,  and  the  priests  attend  during  the  per- 
formance, which  concludes,  somewhat  unexpectedly  for 
strangers,  with  music,  dancing,  and  feasting. 

The  chief  Armenians  of  Constantinople  are,  as  well 
as  the  Jews,  money-brokers  (sarraflEs),  and  they  receive 
a  small  premium  for  examining  the  coin  in  the  many 
bargains  which  go  through  their  hands.  They  also 
buy  the  specie  when  cried  down  and  at  a  low  price,  and 
re-issue  it  in  the  loans  with  which  they  acconmiodate 
the  Turks  at  the  exorbitant  interest  of  between  twenty 
and  thirty  per  cent.  This  is  the  chief  source  of  their 
wealth.  Many  of  their  corn-merchants  are  in  good 
circumstances,  and  also  their  goldsmiths,  as  only  a  few 
of  any  other  nation  exercise  that  trade.  There  are 
Armenian  surgeons,  physicians,  and  apothecaries.  The 
greater  nim[iber  of  bakers  are  of  their  nation.  They 
are  the  chief  house-builders,  masons,  joiners,  turners, 
braziers,  and   locksmiths;   and   as  porters   they  show 

^  NciwUhstanding  they  have  some  errors  worth  to  he  refected,  and  some 
scandalous  customs  hesides.  So  you  shall  see  them  here  and  there  cry  over  the 
graves  of  ^leir  deceased  friends,  Ac.  (Dr.  Leonhart  Rauwolf *s  Travels  into 
the  Eastern  Ck>imtrie8,  part  iii.  chap.  14,  Of  the  Armenians  and  their  Beli^ 
gion,)  The  said  traveller  was  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  a  good  herbalist, 
hnt  a  believer  in  Prester  John  and  the  Unicom. 

T  2 
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themselves  the  most  laborious,  and,  perhaps,  the 
strongest  people  In  the  world.  Sixteen  of  them,  eight 
before  and  eight  behind,  with  their  arms  extended 
across  on  each  other's  shoulders,  will  carry  a  barrel  of 
wine  slung  on  four  poles,  throwing  three  hundred- 
weight upon  each  man.'*  They  march  in  a  quick  lock- 
step,  accompanying  each  pace  with  the  groan  of  a 
pavior,  and  apparently  in  the  last  agony  of  exertion. 
The  Armenians  are  also  water-carriers,  sherbetrsellers, 
boatmen,  fishermen,  silk-twisters,  ribbon-weavers,  and 
tent-makers,  and  are  accounted  the  best  farriers  and 
horse-breakers  in  the  country.  As  chintz-printers  and 
muslin-painters  they  surpass  most  European  artists,  but 
the  blocks  and  patterns  are  French.  Previously  to 
figuring  their  linens  or  cottons,  they  poUsh  them  with 
a  paste  of  fine  flour,  and,  as  has  been  noticed  by  a  con- 
temporary traveller,  they  wash  their  printed  calicoes 
in  sea-water,  to  cleanse  them  from  the  gum  used  in  pre- 
paring the  colours,**  On  the  whole,  the  Armenians  are 
the  most  industrious  and  useful  subjects  in  the  Ottoman 
empire. 

**  Constantinople  Ancient  and  Modem,  p.  128. 

"  Voyages  and  Travels  by  John  Galt>  p.  275,  4to.  Mr.  Gait  adds  that  he 
has  seen  squares  of  muslin  not  worth  ten  shillings  raised  in  value  by  the 
labour  of  the  painter  to  upwards  of  a  hundred. 
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CHAPTER    XLVI. 

Teis-Hane — The  harbour  and  docks  —  Viidt  to  the  Gapudan-Pasha  at  Divan- 
Haiie — ExecutioDS — ViBit  to  the  Ters-Hane-Emini — The  Sultan's  cipher 
— Russian  prisoners  —Visit  to  the  Capudan-Pasha's  ship  the  Sultan  Selim 
— The  Turkish  navy  —  Martial  music  —  Gratitude  of  the  Turks,  and 
other  amiable  traits  of  their  character — A  notice  of  some  points  relative  to 
the  Mahometan  religion,  and  to  its  ministers  —  The  Mevlevi  and  Cadri — 
The  turning  and  howling  Dervishes. 

The  east  side  of  the  port  beyond  Gklata  is  a  line  of 
public  buildings,  and  of  palaces  attached  to  the  state 
officers  of  the  Turkish  marine.  The  Ottomans  had 
been  for  more  than  half  a  century  in  possession  of  the 
most  advantageous  spot  in  the  worid  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  navy  before  they  applied  themselves  to  navi- 
gation,  for  they  were  not  masters  of  a  single  ship  of 
war  until  the  reign  of  Selim  the  First,  That  monarch 
constructed  a  dock  for  the  building  of  galleys,  which  is 
still  seen  in  a  bay  of  the  port  under  the  hill  and  ceme- 
tery leading  to  Pera  and  the  English  palace.  A  long 
wooden  wharf  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  water,  at 
which  small  merchant-ships  are  moored,  but  the  galleys, 
now  out  of  use,  are  removed  to  the  inner  part  of  the 
port.  It  is  called  the  Galiondge's  Wharf.  The  point 
of  Divan-Hane,  the  audience-chamber  of  the  Capudan- 
Pasha,  terminates  this  bay  to  the  north.  The  long 
suite  of  buildings  beyond  Divan-Hane  belongs  to  the 
quarter  of  Ter&-Hane,  or  the  arsenal,  which  owes  its 
present  appearance  to  the  labours  of  De  Tott,  and  of 
the  French  engineers  Leroy  and  Lebrun.  The  enter- 
prising Hassan-Pasha,  from  a  waiter  at  a  coffee-house 
in  Gallipoli,  raised  himself  to  absolute  authority  imder 
Sultan  Abdulhamid,  and  by  one  act  of  ferocious  courage 
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(when  he  blew  np  his  own  and  a  Russian  Kne-of-battle 
ship  at  Tchesme)  established  a  reputation  which  he 
maintained  throughout  his  long  continuance  in  oflSce. 
He  recovered  Lemnos,  quelled  a  rebellion  in  Syria, 
and  totally  subdued  the  Morea,  exercising  the  most 
prompt  and  horrible  vengeance  on  the  insurgents.  His 
favourite  was  a  young  lion,  whom  most  contemporary 
travellers  had  the  good  fortune  of  beholding  crouched 
down,  and  serving  as  a  footstool  to  this  terrific  admiral. 
He  had,  however,  discernment  enough  to  give  every 
encouragement  to  the  French  officers  above  men- 
tioned, the  latter  of  whom  was  patronised  by  Kutchuk 
Hussein,  Capudan-Pasha,  also  a  man  of  acfaiowledged 
abilities. 

During  the  reign  of  the  late  Sultan  Selim,  whose 
projects  will  be  hereafter  noticed,  the  improvements  of 
the  marine  still  continued  under  Mr.  Rhodez,  a  Swede, 
with  a  company  of  engineers  of  the  same  nation,  and 
Mr.  Benoit,  a  French  gentleman ;  and,  even  after  the 
disastrous  termination  of  his  eflforts,  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  Ters-Hane,  such  as  it  is  at  this  day,  would 
do  credit  to  the  most  civilised  nation  of  Europe.  Here 
there  are  large  mast  and  block  houses,  brass  and  copper 
foundries,  rope-yards,  naval  store  warehouses,  besides  a 
dry  stone  dock  constructed  on  the  most  approved  prin- 
ciples. A  stone  facing  lines  the  harbouj* ;  and  such  is 
the  depth  of  water  that  the  sterns  of  the  three-deckers 
hang  over  the  shore.  Engines  for  masting  ships  and 
heaving  down,  contrived  upon  the  usual  plan,  are 
ranged  along  the  pier.  The  ships  of  the  line  of  the 
first  class  are  built  near  the  shore,  on  a  natural  de- 
clivity, and  slide  at  once  into  deep  water.  The  galley 
harbour  succeeds  to  the  stone  piers,  and  beyond  are  the 
cannon-foundries,  near  Ain-Aleh-Kavak  Sarai,  the  Pa- 
lace  of  Mhrors^  a  deserted  kiosk  built  by  Achmet  the 
Third.  The  ground  rises  from  near  the  shore  of  the 
port;  and  the  suburbs  of  Hassim-Pasha,  Piali-Pasha, 
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and  Piri-Pasha,  with  interyening  cemeteries  and  spots 
of  open  land,  crown  the  declivities  above  Divan-Hane, 
Ters-Hane,  and  the  galley-wharf. 

The  officers  of  the  English  frigate  wished  to  see  the 
arsenal  and  the  Turkish  fleet,  which  was  then  in  port. 
As  a  preliminary,  we  visited  Ali,  the  Capndan-Pasha. 
He  was  in  his  kiosk  of  audience  at  Divan-Hane,  a 
splendid  chamber,  surrounded  by  his  attendants,  and, 
contrary  to  custom,  received  us  sitting.  He  is  reported 
to  be  a  ferocious  character,  and  certainly  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  so.  His  capacity  for  his  office  may 
be  collected  by  the  following  specimen  of  his  conver- 
sation. 

After  the  usual  compliments  he  told  the  captain  of 
the  frigate  he  had  never  been  at  sea,  but  that  he  was 
very  fond  of  it.  He  asked  him  if  the  wind  was  likely 
to  continue  long  in  the  same  quarter ;  and  when  he  was 
answered  that  his  highness,  from  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  climate,  was  more  likely  to  know  than  a 
stranger,  was  imable  to  comprehend  the  inference.  He 
inquired  if  the  captain  had  a  man  on  board  to  manage 
the  compass ;  and,  learning  that  every  man  in  the  ship 
was  acquainted  with  that  instrument,  replied,  pointing 
to  a  young  midshipman  in  our  company,  "  What !  does 
that  boy  know  anything  of  the  compass  ?" 

It  was  evident  this  was  no  legitimate  successor  of 
Hussein-Pasha ;  but  in  the  choice  of  a  High  Admiral 
it  is  as  likely  as  not  that  a  person  of  total  incapacity 
for  the  office  should  be  selected ;  as  this  dignity,  like 
every  other  under  the  Ottoman  government,  is  obtained 
by  bribery,  intrigue,  and  favouritism ;  and  every  Turk 
is  content  with  asking  himself  if  the  place  is  fit  for  him, 
without  inquiring  whether  he  is  fit  for  the  place.  He 
looks  upon  the  office  of  Capudan-Pasha  as  preferable  to 
that  of  any  other  state  minister  under  the  Vizier  ALzem, 
because  it  conveys  more  power  and  wealth ;  but  if  he 
cannot  obtain  that  situation,  he  will  take  up  with  being 
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Tefterdar  Effendy  (Minister  of  Finances),  or  Jenycherry 
Aghassy  (General  of  the  Janissaries). 

The  Capudan-Pasha  is  supreme  over  all  the  islands 
subject  to  the  Ottoman  dominion,  and  of  all  the  great 
seaports  and  some  maritime  districts :  he  is  member  of 
the  great  council  of  state ;  and  presides  at  Ters-Hane 
like  an  absolute  prince,  with  the  attendants  of  a  court, 
and,  what  is  an  important  point  in  Turkey,  an  execu- 
tioner. An  intendent  and  judge  of  the  marine  (Ters- 
Hane-Emini,  Ters-Hane-Effendi)  are  subject  to  his 
orders,  but  the  latter  officer  attends  also  to  the  police  of 
Pera,  under  the  Bostandge-Bashe. 

The  place  chosen  for  the  death  of  criminals  coa- 
demned  by  the  High  Admiral  is  usually  a  flat  near  the 
Galiondge's  wharf.  A  horizontal  motion  of  the  hand 
from  his  master  is  sufficient  hint  and  warrant  to  the 
executioner,  who  usually  stands  near  him.  The  prisoner 
is  led  out  without  any  ceremony,  pushed  upon  his 
knees,  and  beheaded  with  a  short  sword,  or  rather  a 
long  broad  knife,  which  does  not  always  perform  the 
task  at  one  blow.  If  the  punishment  takes  place 
secretly,  the  prisoner  is  strangled  :  sometimes  he  is 
hanged  up  on  a  nail,  driven  into  any  house  in  the  street 
upon  which  the  hangman  may  fix.  Persons  of  condi- 
tion are  strangled  first,  and  afterwards  beheaded.  I 
saw  a  body  turned  on  its  chest,  the  carcase  covered,  but 
the  legs  and  arms  bare,  which  had  apparently  suffered 
from  burning  or  beating,  and  the  head  lying  between 
the  legs.  This  latter  position  is  an  indignity  confined 
to  the  rayahs,  as  the  heads  of  Turkish  criminals  are 
placed  under  their  arms.  The  body  was  that  of  a 
Greek  Codja-Bashee  of  Triccala,  who  was  charged  with 
lading  stores  for  the  Kussians;  but,  as  a  person  ac- 
quainted with  the  case  told  me,  was  in  reality  found 
guilty  of  being  rich,  and  having  two  or  three  handsome 
merchant-vessels,  which  the  Capudan-Pasha  desired  to 
appropriate  to  his  own  service. 
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On  the  day  of  visiting  the  navy  we  waited  first  on  the 
Ters-Hane-Emini,  whom  we  found  with  a  kind  of  paint- 
ing apparatus,  and  a  hair  pencil,  drawing  a  sprig  or 
floweret  upon  small  bits  of  written  paper,  and  handing 
them  off  to  the  oflScers  in  waiting.     What  these  billets 
were  we  did  not  learn,  but  conjectured  that  they  were 
official,  and  that  the  ornaments  were  the  signets  which 
it  was  the  Intendenfs  duty  to  affix/     This  manual  skill 
may  seem  imworthy  of  so  important  an  officer  as  the 
second    minister   of  the  Marine;   but  the  Nichandgi- 
Effendi,  a  counsellor  of  state,  corresponding  with  our 
keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  also  draws  with  a  brush,  or 
hair  pencil,  the  elaborate  anagram  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  all  the  Imperial  firmans ;  and  employs  himself, 
as  I  have  seen,  in  this  mechanical  discharge  of  his  duty 
in  the  Divan.     That  the  office  requires  some  painfiil 
attention  may  be  seen  by  the  annexed  facnsimile  of  Sul- 
tan Mahmoud's  cipher,  taken  on  a  scale  somewhat  less 
than  half  of  that  of  the  original,  from  our  travelling  fir- 


,  ^  A  traveller  should  be  cautious  of  making  any  conjectures  of  the  above 
^lid,  lest  he  should  fall  into  an  error  like  that  of  the  Malabar  merchant  at  the 
court  of  Calcutta,  who  mistook  a  pair  of  green  spectacles  for  a  necessary  pre- 
caution worn  by  those  who  approached  Lord  M  in  to  to  ward  off  the  effulgence 
^^  lordship*8  presence. — See  Mrs.  Graham's  Journal. 
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man.  It  is  called  Turr6,  but  is  properly  the  Khati-Sherif 
(which  gives  a  name  to  the  whole  mandate  or  public 
edict),  signifying  the  holy  character ^  or  Khati-Humayim, 
the  sublime  character ;  and  no  Turk  will  touch  it  before 
he  has  ceremoniously  kissed  it  with  his  mouth  and  fore- 
head, and  brushed  away  the  dust  from  it  with  his  cheeks. 
We  learn  from  Cantemir  that  it  is  held  in  reverence 
even  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  whose  name  it  re- 
presents.* 

The  act  of  writing  the  Sultan's  name  conveys  there- 
fore a  sacred  dignity,  and  it  would  be  a  sort  of  profa- 
nation to  intrust  it  to  common  hands.  In  the  same 
way,  even  the  menial  offices  about  his  court  are  con- 
sidered highly  honourable,  although  they  are  not  by 
any  means  a  sinecure.  The  Pasha  of  the  Dardanelles, 
at  a  visit  paid  him  upon  my  return  from  Constanti- 
nople, learning  that  we  had  been  in  the  Seraglio, 
asked  us  how  we  Hked  the  presence-chamber;  and, 
on  our  reply,  commended  it  highly,  saying  that  he 
ought  to  know  it  well,  having  swept  it  out  for  fifteen 
years. 

Leaving  the  Ters-Hane-Emini,  we  proceeded,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  his  officers,  to  examine  the  port. 
There  were  nine  two-deckers  and  one  three-decker  laid 
up  close  to  the  pier  quite  out  of  repair,  besides  several 
frigates,  one  of  which,  distinguished  by  a  palm  at  the 
head,  was  La  Justice,  now  La  Victorieuse,  that  carried 
Denon  to  Egypt.  One  three-decker  was  on  the  stocks. 
The  store-rooms  seemed  empty,  and  there  were  few 
people  at  work  in  any  part  of  the  arsenal. 

We  met  between  two  and  three  hundred  Russian 
prisoners,  chained  by  the  legs,  going  from  the  public 
prison,  called  the  Bath,  to  their  labours.  This  place 
of  confinement  (the  abode  of  suspected  Greeks  and 
condemned  Turks,  as  well  as  of  captive  enemies)  is 
enclosed  with  high  walls  at  the  head  of  the  arsenal, 

*  Ottomau  History,  part  i.  book  iii.  p.  160,  of  Tindal's  translation. 
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and  probably  merits  the  frightful  description  given 
of  it  from  the  report  of  the  unfortunate  Frenchmen  suf- 
fering there  during  the  war  between  their  country  and 
the  Porte.' 

A  very  great  and  good  man  has  endeavoured  to  re- 
concile the  custom  of  enslaving  prisoners  of  war  with 
the  laws  of  nature  and  reason.  Whether  it  is  excusable 
or  not,  the  Turks  only  follow  a  practice  which  was 
formerly  universally  prevalent,  and  which  was  certainly 
not  extinguished  amongst  Christians  imtil  the  thirteenth 
century  ;*  nor  do  they  follow  it  to  its  full  extent,  for 
the  prisoners  are  released  on  a  peace;  and,  although 
they  are  very  rigorously  confined,  and  obliged  to  work, 
they  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  enslaved.  The 
Turks,  however,  no  less  than  the  ancient  Scythians,  still 
think  themselves  fully  entitled  to  a  payment  for  the 
head  or  redemption  of  every  one  whom  they  destroy  or 
spare  in  battle. 

From  Ters-Hane  we  went  on  board  the  Sultan  Selim, 
the  Capudan-Pasha's  ship,  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
guns,  built  on  the  French  model,  and  perhaps  as  fine  a 
vessel  as  any  in  the  world.  The  High  Admiral's  cabin 
is  a  magnificent  apartment,  surrounded  by  a  handsome 
stem-gallery;  but  that  of  the  captain,  and  the  ward- 
room, are  not  very  comfortably  contrived,  especially 
the  latter,  which  is  half  filled  with  small  arms :  indeed 
the  places  where  ofiScers  sleep  are  near  the  forecastle, 
where  there  is  also  an  immense  oven  for  baking  bread. 
Her  decks  were  perfectly  clean  and  sweet ;  and,  as  she 
was  not  burthened  with  any  comforts  or  conveniences 
for  the  crew,  her  quarters  were  quite  clear  below  as 
well  as  on  the  upper  deck.  Her  complement  of  men  is 
twelve  hundred,  all  of  whom,  the  captain  told  us,  were 


•  L'aspect  du  bagne  offre  un  coup-d'oeil  qui  fl^trit  Pimagination,  &c. — 
Ponqueville,  Voyage  k  Constantinople,  chap.  xvii.  p.  149. 

*  Grot,  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  lib.  iii.  cap.  vii.     Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii. 
4to.  p.  595. 
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on  board,  although  there  were  but  few  of  them  visible 
above,  and  the  most  perfect  good  order  and  silence  were 
observed  in  every  part  of  the  ship.  On  the  lower  deck 
were  four  enormous  cannons  on  each  side,  upon  car- 
riages without  either  trucks  or  wheels,  and  incapable  of 
elevation.  It  is  extraordinary  that  a  reform  in  this 
particular  should  not  have  taken  place  at  the  same  time 
with  the  other  improvements.  The  crew  is  divided 
into  two  distinct  bodies ;  the  Greeks  who  manage,  and 
the  Turks  who  fight,  the  ship :  the  former  are  about 
two  hundred  in  number.  With  such  a  regulation  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  any  excellence  in  the  vessels 
themselves  should  enable  the  Turkish  navy  to  equal 
that  of  any  civilized  state. 

The  line-of-battle  ships  in  commission  when  we  were 
in  the  Sultan  Selim  were  two  of  three  decks  and  ten 
of  seventy-four  guns ;  all  of  which  were  moored  in  the 
port  near  Ters-Hane. 

Whilst  we  were  in  Pera  the  fleet  left  the  harbour,  and 
proceeded  towards  its  annual  cruise  in  the  Black  Sea. 
It  first  anchored  oflF  Beshik-Tash,  then  remained  some 
time  in  the  bay  of  Buyuk-dere,  and  was  more  than  a 
fortnight  in  getting  finally  out  of  the  canal.  We  saw 
the  ships  under  sail  in  the  Black  Sea.  Several  of  the 
squadron  generally  return,  after  suffering  by  mis- 
management, into  the  canal,  previously  to  the  ap- 
pointed season  for  giving  up  the  cruise. 

During  a  war  with  Russia  great  promises  are  an- 
nually made  on  the  part  of  the  Capudan-Pasha  on 
commencing  the  expedition,  which  are  almost  as  regu- 
larly disappointed,  and  have  sometimes  been  fatal  to 
the  admiral,  who  contrives,  in  some  instances,  to  acquit 
himself  by  strangling  his  captain,  or  that  of  the  Patrona 
Bey  or  vice-admiral,  and  laying  the  charge  of  mis- 
conduct on  the  pretended  delinquent. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  going  on  board  one  of  the 
Turkish  ships  of  war  at  sea,  and  saw  nothing  of  that 
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good  order  and  discipline  which  apparently  prevailed 
in  the  Sultan  Selim  when  in  harbour.  She  was  a 
sloop  of  eighteen  guns  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  men,  and  would  certainly  have  proved  herself  not 
equal  to  an  English  armed  cutter.  It  was  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  captain  from  his  sailors,  either  from  his 
dress  or  manner  :  indeed  the  dignity  of  naval  command 
cannot  be  at  all  understood  in  a  Turkish  ship  of  war ; 
for  one  traveller  relates  that  he  saw  the  captain  and 
one  of  his  men  playing  at  chess  on  the  quarter-deck ; 
and  I  heard  Sir  S.  Smith  mention  that,  upon  his 
coming  on  board  the  Turkish  admiral's  ship,  the  great 
Capudan-Pasha  Kutchuk-Hussein,  either  as  a  distin- 
guished honour,  or  as  a  proof  of  his  nautical  accom- 
plishments, fired  a  salute  with  his  own  hand,  running 
along  the  deck  from  gun  to  gun. 

The  people  of  a  free  state  submit  to  unlimited  sub- 
serviency when  enrolled  amongst  the  troops  of  their 
country.  The  subjects  of  a  despotic  monarchy  reserve 
all  their  liberty  of  action  for  the  period  of  their  service 
in  arms.  The  anchoring  of  an  Ottoman  fleet  in  a  port, 
and  the  passing  of  an  army  through  a  town,  is  a  public 
calamity  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  invaded  district.  The 
Galiondges,  however,  are  reckoned  more  brutal  and 
licentious  than  the  land  troops  of  the  empire. 

Whilst  we  were  walking  the  deck  of  the  Sultan 
Selim,  the  Capudan  Pasha  left  Ters-Hane  to  proceed 
to  Buyuk-dere.  He  passed  near  the  ship  in  his  gilded 
barge,  and  the  band,  mounting  the  poop,  continued  to 
play  until  they  were  relieved  by  those  in  the  three- 
decker  of  the  Patrona  Bey.  Their  long  trumpets,  the 
only  instruments,  produced  nothing  like  our  martial 
airs,  but  slow  and  unvarying,  though  not  unpleasant 
sounds,  such  as  we  may  conceive  the  mournful  music 
of  the  Groths,  or  the  long-drawn  note  of  the  ancient 
Swiss  clarion.* 

*  Gibbon  (Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  4to.  p.  549)  oompares  the  Gothic 
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After  leaving  the  Sultan  Selim,  we  went  on  board  a 
seventy-four,  commanded  by  a  captain  who  had  been 
made  prisoner  in  Alexandria  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
British,  and  who,  although  he  retired  for  three  years 
to  Syracuse  before  he  ventured  to  return,  would  have 
lost  his  head  on  coming  back  to  Constantinople,  had  he 
not  been  saved  by  English  interposition,  by  which 
also  he  obtained  his  ship;  another  officer,  who  had 
been  his  companion  in  the  same  circmnstances,  was'  on 
board.  We  were  received  with  the  utmost  cordiality, 
and,  as  they  spoke  Italian,  they  made  us  at  once  under- 
stand how  much  they  regretted  they  were  unprepared 
for  the  visit :  they  would  have  sent  a  boat  on  shore  for 
coflFee.  Upon  discovering  a  gentleman  of  the  embassy, 
who  had  come  with  them  in  an  Enghsh  sloop  of  war 
from  Malta,  and  whom  they  conceived  instrumental  in 
their  preservation,  they  hastened  to  him  with  delight 
in  every  feature,  pressed  him  tenderly  by  the  hand, 
made  repeated  inquiries  after  all  their  English  friends, 
and  showed'  their  love  and  gratitude  by  a  thousand 
expressions  of  kindness. 

On  our  departure  they  renewed  their  professions,  and, 
with  an  air  of  melancholy,  let  drop  some  hints  of  regret 
that  the  suspicions  of  their  government  would  not  allow 

trumpets  to  the  rauca  comua  of  the  Uri,  and  remarks  upon  the  art  with 
which  Philip  de  Comines  has  noticed  the  blowing  of  these  Swiss  horns  before 
the  battle  of  Nancy,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  lost  his  life.  '*  Attend- 
ant le  combat,  le  dit  cor  fut  com^  par  trois  fois,  tant  que  le  vent  du  souffleur 
pouvoit  durer ;  ce  qui  esbahit  fort  Monsieur  de  Bourgouinge,  car  dSja  a  Morat 
il  VavoiJt  ouy,^  This  passage,  and  particularly  the  last  turn  in  it,  produces  all 
the  effect  of  the  sublime  in  writing.  I  beg  leave  to  insert  from  Knolles  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  pathetic  no  less  simple  and  effectual.  Writing  that  Busbek 
admired  the  order  and  silence  of  the  Turkish  camp,  he  adds,  ''  he  met  only 
with  a  rough  Hungarian  and  his  companion^  a  soldier^  whoj  heavy  himself^  to 
the  lute  rather  howled  than  ewng  a  doleful  ditty,  containing  the  last  words  of  a 
fellow  of  his  dying  of  his  wownds  upon  the  green  hamke  <f  Danubius ;  wherein 
he  reqwsted  the  river y  "because  it  ran  to  the  place  where  he  uxxs  hom^  to  carry 
news  to  his  friends  and  countrymen  thai  he  died  an  honourahle  deaths  and  not 
unrevengedy  for  the  increase  of  his  religion  and  honour  of  his  country ;  where- 
unto  hisfeHoWy  sighing^  hare  afoot : — 

0  happy  and  thrice  happy  wight, 

Wotdd fortune  ufith  thee  change,  we  might,^^ 

Hist,  of  the  Turks,  p.  777. 
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them  to  repeat,  by  personal  visits  and  frequent  com- 
munications at  the  English  palace,  their  imfeigned 
attachment  and  eternal  obligations  to  their  generous 
friends.  Ingratitude  is  a  vice  unknown  to  the  Turks, 
whose  naked  character,  where  it  can  be  discovered 
through  the  incrustations  of  a  defective  system,  displays 
a  disposition  which  belongs  only  to  those  whom  nature 
has  formed  of  better  clay,  and  cast  in  her  happiest 
mould.  Perhaps  European  civilization  would  not  give 
a  greater  scope  to  the  exertion  of  their  intrinsic  virtues, 
but  it  is  clear  that  many  of  their  vices  are  to  be  at- 
tributed to  their  fistulty  institutions. 

The  descriptions  of  Bycaut  (and  much  earlier  writers 
might  be  mentioned)  apply  to  the  Mussulmans  of  Con- 
stantinople at  this  day  as  much  as  to  those  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  the  decay  of  their  relative  strength 
as  an  European  power  has  but  little  aflfected  their 
national  character.  The  Mahometan  religion  has  pre- 
vented, and  ever  will  prevent,  any  material  change  in 
the  individual  condition,  and  consequently  the  character, 
of  the  Turks.  The  light  thrown  upon  the  manners 
and  customs  of  this  people  during  the  last  hundred 
years  has  left  it  unnecessary  to  disabuse  the  world  on 
the  subject  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  The  times  are 
past  when  the  Mussulmans  were  charged  with  believ- 
ing that  GU)d  is  a  corporeal  being,  the  author  of  evil, 
without  providence,  and  not  eternal ;  that  the  soul  is 
mortal;  that  the  devils  are  friends  of  Mahomet  and 
of  God ;  that  Venus  is  the  proper  object  of  worship ; 
that  man  was  created  of  a  leach ;  and  many  other 
absurdities,  originating  only  in  the  ignorance  of  their 
accusers.^ 

*  Pope  Piiu  II.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Snltan  of  the  Turks,  made  the  first 
duffge,  Gedieniu  the  second,  the  same  pope  the  third,  Bartholinus  of  Odessa 
tite  Knirth  and  fiftii,  Polydore  Virgil  the  sixth,  Johannes  Andreas  Hie  seventh, 
ihe  great  Selden,  in  his  foarth  chapter  on  the  Syrian  Deities,  the  eighth,  and 
Enthemins  Zigalenns  the  last.  Sylhurgins  aocases  Mahomet  of  having  called 
the  Blessed  Virgin  the  sister  of  Moses ;  and  Bartholinus  of  Odessa  uphraids 
the  Koran  for  saying  that  she  was  impregnated  hy  eating  dates.    Those  who 
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Into  the  doctrinal  part  of  their  religion  the  Turks  do 
not  inquire,  but  content  themselves  with  an  implicit 
faith  in  the  one  eternal  Deity,  in  his  angels,  in  the 
prophets,  in  the  day  of  resurrection  and  judgment,  in 
the  decrees  of  GU)d,  and  in  the  virtue  of  purification, 
prayer,  alms,  and  fasting.  There  are  some  of  their 
priests,  as  might  be  expected,  who  disturb  themselves 
with  the  subtleties  of  the  controversialists,  and,  engraft- 
ing upon  the  simplicity  of  the  original  law  a  variety  of 
strange  creeds,  have  established  sects,  the  opinions  of 
which,  if  we  are  to  believe  some  writers,  are  not  only 
diflferent  from,  but  altogether  inconsistent  with,  the 
faith  of  Mahomet.  Rycaut  mentions  one  brotherhood 
whose  mystery,  which  it  required  a  long  noviciate  to 
penetrate,  consisted  in  a  profession  of  atheism  and  a 
practice  of  the  most  horrid  debaucheries ;  but  Islamism 
can  no  more  be  affected  by  such  a  perversity  than  the 
religion  of  England  by  the  monks  of  Medenham. 

The  sect  does  not,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  exist  at 
this  day,  but  institutions  and  practices  no  less  foreign 
to  the  original  faith  may  still  be  found.  Such  are 
the  invocations  of  dead  and  the  reverence  of  living 
saints,  a  belief  in  prophecies,'  omens,  and  dreams,  and 
the  power  of  amulets  and  charms,  and  the  admission  of 
nimierous  orders  of  dervishes ;  the  removal  of  all  which 
excrescences,  and  the  restoration  of  the  simple  Uni- 
tarianism  of  the  Koran,  it  is  the  professed  object  of  the 
Wahaubees  to  effect.  These  powerful  sectaries  have 
taken  the  holy  cities,  and,  overrunning  all  Arabia  and 
part  of  Syria,  have  menaced  at  the  same  time  the  Shah 
of  Persia  and  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople,  peremp- 

would  see  the  origin  and  refutation  of  these  follies  may  consalt  the  second 
book  of  Adrian  Reland's  System  of  the  Mahometan  Theolc^. 

^  The  knowledge  of  future  events  is  obtained,  they  think,  by  Uie  constant 
practice  of  virtue,  fastins,  and  humiliation.  The  EtishTnyshierden,  **  the  at- 
tainers  to  the  fulness  of  divine  fervour,**  pretend  to  visions ;  yet  Mahomet  is 
declared  in  the  Koran  Achir  Pergambery  the  last  of  the  prophets,  which  the 
modem  Mahometans  have  explained,  as  usual,  to  suit  their  own  notions. — See 
Cantemir,  Ottoman  Hist.,  book  i.  p.  39,  Tindal's  translation. 
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torily  inviting  them  to  recognise  the  divine  commission 
of  Wahaub,  the  Unitarian  chief,  and  restore  the  faith 
to  its  primitive  purity.  Should  the  mission  of  this  re- 
former accomplish  its  aim,  and  meet  with  general  suc- 
cess, we  may  then  expect  to  become  acquainted  with 
Mahometanism  such  as  it  was  in  its  infancy. 

Leibnitz  says  of  it  that  "  'tis  a  kind  of  deism  joined 
to  the  belief  of  some  facts,  and  to  the  observation  of 
some  performances,  that  Mahomet  and  his  followers 
have  added,  sometimes  unluckily  enough,  to  natural 
religion,  but  that  have  been  agreeable  to  the  inclina- 
tions of  several  countries ;"  and  he  adds,  "  we  are 
obliged  to  that  sect  for  the  destruction  of  paganism 
in  many  parts  of  the  world."  ® 

To  this  brief  and  just  exposition,  and  the  subsequent 
eulogy  of  the  religion,  I  shall  only  add  that  its  main 
doctrine  has  been  allowed  to  be  so  similar  to  that  of  a 
great  heretical  Christian,  that,  in  times  when  theological 
controversies  were  more  bitter  than  at  present,  sober 
treatises  were  written  to  prove  the  conformity  of  the 
Mahometan  belief  with  that  of  the  Socinians ;  and  that 
sect,  on  account  of  the  irregularities  of  Adam  Neuser, 
was  charged  with  a  conspiracy  against  Christianity  in 
conjunction  with  the  Emperor  of  the  Turks.®  What 
was  once  thought  a  disgrace  to  Socinus,  may  now  be 
considered  an  honour  to  the  author  of  Islamism,  who, 
when  he  declared  there  is  hut  one  Gody  and  Mahomet  is 
his  prophety  may,  considering  the  infirmities  of  human 
nature,  be  scarcely  so  much  condemned  for  the  impos- 
ture of  the  latter  article,  as  praised  for  having  promul- 
gated the  sublime  truth  contained  in  the  first  half  of 
his  concise  creed.     In  short,  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca  we 

•  A  Letter  from  Mr.  Leibnitz  to  the  author  of  the  Reflections  upon  the 
Origin  of  Mahometanigm,  dated  Berlin,  1706. 

*  See  Historical  and  Critical  Reflections  upon  Mahometanism  and  Soci- 
nianism,  translated  from  the  French,  London,  1712.  A  Turk,  hearing  a  Polish 
Socinian  discourie  on  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,  wondered  he  did  not  get 
himself  circumcised. — See  the  Letter  of  Mr.  Leibnitz,  who,  of  the  two,  prefers 
the  Mah<»netan,  as  more  consistent  than  the  Socinian. 

VOL,  II.  ♦  U 
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may  say  what  Adrian  Reland  has  pronounced  of  his 
commentator  Kerabisensis,  this  Arabian  delivers  some 
truthj  covered  over  mth  a  shell  offictiouj  being  destitute  of 
divine  revelation. 

*OvK  XdfVt  dXX'  €d6Kriar€V  Ibtlv  bia  vvKva  atkrivriy. 

The  rapid  progress  of  Islamism  has  been  attributed 
to  the  vicious  licence  permitted  and  promised  to  its 
votaries ;  but  an  Arabian  impostor,  many  years  after 
the  Hegira,  allowed  a  much  greater  laxity  of  morals  to 
his  followers,  and,  notwithstanding  some  success,  his 
sect  did  not  survive  him.  On  the  contrary,  the  Prophet, 
in  forbidding  the  use  of  wine,  created  a  restriction  to 
which  the  Arabians  were  not  before  accustomed ;  nor 
will  any  religion  owe  its  dispersion  and  prevalence  to  a 
declaration  of  freedom  of  action ;  for  it  is  consonant  to 
the  genius  of  man  to  admire  and  follow  systems  abound- 
ing with  rules  and  regulations,  and  even  prescribing  a 
conduct  which  seems  to  do  violence  to  all  the  natural 
feelings  and  unbiassed  inclinations  of  the  human  breast. 
Were  this  not  the  case,  fakeers,  monks,  and  dervishes 
could  never  have  existed :  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible that  any  man  in  the  world  should,  like  Uveis  the 
Mahometan,  have  established  a  sect  and  met  with  pro- 
selytes whose  pretensions  to  piety  were  founded  on  the 
extraction  of  all  their  teeth. 

Mahomet  was  too  wise  to  omit  the  palpable  parts  and 
outward  ceremonials  which  are  the  life  and  soul  of  all 
superstitions ;  which,  in  fact,  are  the  superstitions.  He 
was  too  wise  to  make  his  Koran  a  promulgation  of 
licences  instead  of  restraints ;  his  fasts  and  abstinences, 
his  ablutions,  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  are  so  many 
meritorious  mortifications,  which  have  all  tended  to  the 
propagation  of  his  doctrine.  To  the  same  knowledge 
of  the  human  mind  may  be  attributed  the  miraculous 
relations  of  the  Koran. 

It  has  been  before  hinted  that  a  variety  of  principles 
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and  articles  of  faith  have  been  invented  by  the  founders 
of  different  Mahometan  sects,  but  that  these  heresies  do 
not  engage  the  attention  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
Some  persons  are  inclined  to  think  that  many  of  the 
higher  classes  in  Turkey  are  very  sceptical  in  matters 
of  religion.^^  Of  this  I  could  form  no  judgment ;  but  it 
was  not  difficult  to  see  that  few  except  the  lower  orders 
retain  that  spirit  of  intolerance  and  bigotry  which 
Mahometans  are  accused  of  displaying  in  all  their  com- 
merce with  Christians.*  A  notion  has  very  generally 
obtained,  of  their  contempt  and  hatred  of  infidels  so 
far  prevailing  that  it  is  established  amongst  them  that 
they  may  break  any  engagement  with  an  unbeliever ; 
but  nothing  is  more  unfounded  than  such  a  supposition, 
for  the  contrary  conduct  is  expressly  commanded  by  the 
Koran,"  and  they  have  been  always  notorious  for  their 
good  faith  in  their  commercial  intercourse  with  other 
nations.  ^^How  do  we  trade  amongst  the  TurkSy'  inquires 
Mr.  Harley,  who  had  fallen  into  the  common  error, 
^'and  trust  the  Mahometans^  one  of  whose' doctrines  in  the 
Alcoran  is^  not  to  keep  faith  vnth  Christians  ?  They  have 
obtained  it  by  a  just,  punctual^  and  lionourabk  practice  in 
tradcj  and  you  credit  them  without  scruple,  nay,  rather  than 
some  Christians''^^ 
All  the  people  of  the  East,  except  the  Mahometans, 

^  ^'  It  miut,  however^  he  oonfesaed  thai  in  so  great  a  naiion  tltere  are  many 
of  the  learned  Turks  who  do  not  implicitly  believe  all  that  is  said  in  the  Koran ^^^ 
&c.— Cantemir,  Ottoman  Hist.,  book  i.  p.  31,  Tindal. 

''  See  A  Short  System  of  the  Mahometan  Theology,  book  ii.  sect.  xxv. 

"  Essay  on  Public  CrecJit,  1710  (reprinted  1797),  p.  17. 


\I  have  this  moment  (25th  Nov.  De  Lauture  says,  "Not  only  is  the 

1854)  been  somewhat  startled  by  the  number  of  unbelieving  and  indifferent 

Assertion  of  the  very  celebrated  Dr.  not  greater  now  than  it  was  in  the 

Xewman, "  that  no  well-authenticated  early  ages  of  Islamism — it  is  in  truth 

tokens  come  to  us  of  the  decay  of  the  much  smaller In  Africa,  in 

Mahometan   faith'*  (Lecture  on  the  Asia,  in  £uroi)e,  Islamism  has  lost 

History  of  the  Turks,  p.  277) ;  an  nothing.     Faitk  is  everywhere  vivid, 

opinion  confirmed  by  a  French  author  and,  if  piety  is  more  rare  than  faith, 

and  traveller  quoted  in  the  Edinburgh  this    has    been  always    equally  the 

Keview  for  October  of  this  year.    Mr.  case."—'  1854. J 

U  2 
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as  Montesquieu"  thought,  look  upon  all  religions  in 
themselves  as  indifferent,  and  amongst  the  Calmucks 
the  admission  of  every  kind  of  religion  is  a  point  of 
conscience.  The  truth  is,  the  Mahometans  themselves, 
whether  originally  from  climate  or  otherwise,  notwith- 
standing great  apparent  steadiness  in  their  own  faith, 
are  perfectly  tolerant  in  their  practice ;  and  I  cannot 
help  supposing  that  they  entertain  very  charitable 
notions  on  this  head,  for  I  recollect  a  person  of  autho- 
rity to  whom  one  of  us  had  introduced  our  Albaniaa 
attendant  dervish,  with  the  recommendation  that  he 
was  a  Mussulman,  observing  that  he  did  not  inquire 
into  a  man's  faith,  but  his  character,  and  that  he  pre- 
sumed heaven  would  be  wide  enough  for  persons  of  all 
religions.^*  The  generality  of  the  Turks  are  at  the 
same  time  exceedingly  attentive  to  all  the  forms  pre- 
scribed by  their  law,  and  perform  their  religious  duties 
without  either  aflfectation  or  levity.  The  obligation  to 
ext>ernal  piety  is  not  confined  to  the  priesthood.  They 
pray  in  the  streets  and  in  their  open  shops  at  Constan- 
tinople, not  for  the  sake  of  ostentation,  since  every  one 
is  equally  pious,  but  to  perform  a  portion  of  their  civil 
duties.  On  the  same  principle  no  one,  whatever  may 
be  his  private  opinions,  utters  any  sentiments  disre- 
spectful to  the  faith.  Such  a  levity  would  be  sedition, 
and  a  crime  against  the  representative  of  the  Prophet ; 
for  the  Sultan  is  the  Vicar  of  Mahomet,  and  is  the 

'*  Liv.  XXV.  chapit.  15,  de  TEsprit  des  Loix. 

**  The  Koran,  Surat  2,  verse  59,  has  these  words :  "  VerUy,  those  who  ftc- 
lievey  both  Jews  and  Nazareens  (^Christians),  and  Zabians {Gentiles  in  Arabia^ 
or  Islimaelites),  whosoever  of  these  believe  in  God  and  the  last  day,  and  do  good 
v)orkSj  have  their  reward  with  their  Lord^  and  no  fear  shall  come  upon  Aem^ 
neithei'  shall  they  be  affected  with  sorrow.^*  Artus  Thomas,  in  his  Triumph  of 
the  Cross  ;  Bellannine,  in  his  Controversies,  vol.  ii.  pp.  293, 294: ;  and  Thomas 
a  Jesu,  on  the  Controversies  of  the  Gentiles^  p.  677,  and  others,  cry  scandal 
against  this  toleration,  the  last  dotage  of  Mahomet ;  and  Eeland  has,  I  fear, 
with  some  success,  defended  the  prophet  against  the  heinous  charge.  (A  Short 
System  of  Mahometan  Theology,  book  ii.  sect.  2.^The  Cham  of  the  Tartars 
told  Rubruquis,  in  1253,  "  gue,  comme  Dieu  avott  donnS  aux  mains  plusienrs 
doigts,  ainsi  avoit^U  ordonnS  atix  hommes  plusieurs  chemins  pour  aller  ai 
Paradis.^ — Voyage  en  Tartaric,  cap.  46,  p.  119. 
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supreme  head  of  the  government,  which  is  not  less  a 
theocracy  than  the  ancient  Jewish  monarchy. 

It  has  been  established  beyond  doubt,  by  the  writer 
who,  in  my  humble  judgment,  has  given  the  truest  and 
most  satisfactory  account  of  the  Turkish  government,  I 
mean  Mr.  Thornton,  that  the  Ulema,  or  ministers  of 
the  Mahometan  law,  at  whose  head  is  the  Mufti,  do  not 
assume  or  exercise  a  power  paramount  to  that  of  the 
Sultan,  however  they  may  have  been  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  sanction  the  Imperial  edicts,  or  to  join  with 
the  Janissaries,  or  general  voice  of  the  people,  in  de- 
j)osing  a  cruel  or  incapable  prince."  The  Mufti,  who 
has  been  likened  to  the  popes  or  patriarchs  of  the 
Christian  sects,  but  is  in  fact  more  similar  to  the  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus  of  ancient  Rome,  is  in  dignity,  though 
not  in  power,  the  second  person  in  the  empire ;  but  he 
is  not,  as  some  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  the  first. 
To  show  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  his  continuance 
in  office  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  Sultan.  , 

In  a  despotic  monarchy  nothing  remains  fixed  but 
the  religion ;"  the  Mahometan  law  is  unchangeable  and 
all-powerful ;  but  its  immediate  ministers  possess  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  attribute.  If  the  fetwa^  or  decree 
of  the  Mufti,  were  a  necessary  sanction  to  every  act  of 
importance,  which  it  seems  not  to  be,  the  person  who 
disposes  of  the  office  may  be  supposed  capable  of  con- 
trolling the  officer.  -  The  religion  may  be  called  superior 
to  the  Sultan,  for  by  it  he  holds  his  power,  but  I  cannot 
think  that  any  opposition  to  the  Imperial  authority  on 
the  part  of  the  Ulema,  however  long  or  successfully  it 
may  continue,  can  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  Sultan 
of  the  Turks  is  not  a  despotic  prince,  or  can  be  con- 
sidered in  any  other  light  than  an  insurrection,  to  which 
every  absolute  monarch  must  occasionally  be  subject. 

It  is  the  custom  for  the  Grand  Signior  to  back  his 

»*  Pre«ent  State  of  Turkey,  p.  100  to  p.  1J3. 
•«  Dc  r Esprit  des  Loix. 
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ordinances  relative  to  peace  and  war,  and  other  state 
matters,  by  the  felwa^  as  it  is  for  him  to  go  to  the  mosck 
publicly  on  every  Friday,  and  to  attend  in  person  at  a 
conflagration ;  but  the  two  latter  obUgations  are  equally 
strong  with  the  former ;  nor  are  the  three  exceptions  to 
the  exercise  of  his  own  will  and  discretion  of  suflScient 
importance  to  be  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  limitation  in 
the  Ottoman  sovereignty,  or  of  any  other  point  than 
that  no  prince  is  altogether  superior  to  established 
usages.  Nevertheless,  Abu-Taleb,  the  traveller  com- 
monly going  by  the  name  of  the  Persian  Prince,  a  much 
better  judge  than  either  De  Tott,  Sir  James  Porter,  or 
other  Europeans,  who  have  adopted  the  same  notion, 
informs  us  in  his  Travels  that  he  did  not  consider  the 
power  of  the  Grand  Signior  absolute,  which  I  can  only 
account  for  by  supposing  that,  in  the  Asiatic  govern- 
ments to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  insurrections 
were  not  so  frequent,  nor  the  influence  of  usage  so 
apparent,  as  in  the  capital  of  Turkey. 

The  identity  of  law  and  religion  gives  a  sanctity  of 
character  to  the  Mufti,  the  Cazy-askers  of  Roumeha 
and  Natolia,  the  Istamboul-Eflfendi,  the  Mollahs,  Cadis, 
Naibs,  and  all  the  administrators  of  justice  in  Turkey ; 
but  the  ecclesiastics,  or  Murtaziki,  are,  except  in  their 
education,  a  distinct  body  from  the  Ulema,  and  are  not 
immediately  dependent  upon  the  Mufti,  but  upon  the 
Kislar-Aga,  or  Chief  of  the  Black  Eunuchs."  The 
Santons,  Alfaquis,  and  Sheiks,  explain  texts  of  the 
Koran,  but  their  sermons  are  not  given  at  any  stated 
time,  nor  very  frequently ;  the  Talismans  perform  the 

^  The  Cazy-askers  are  chief  justices ;  they  sit  not  on  the  right,  as  Mr. 
Thornton  says,  but  on  the  left  hand,  of  the  Grand  Vizier  in  the  divan.  The 
Istambol-Effendi  is  chief  justice  of  Constantinople ;  the  Mollahs,  or  Monlas, 
are  presidents  of  great  towns,  to  whom  the  ancient  Ottoman  kings  paid  five 
hundred  aspers  a-day,  but  who  now  receive  nothing  from  the  government 
(Bobovius,  a  Treatise  concerning  the  Turkish  Liturgy,  sect,  ii.)  ;  the  Cadis  are 
judges  of  small  towns ;  and  the  Naibs,  puisne  judges.  Eadi  court  has  a 
Katib,  a  secretary  ;  a  Mokaiyd,  a  clerk  ;  and  Muhzir,  a  crier.  The  Mufti's 
pension  is  five  hundred  zequins  a-day  from  the  Seraglio.  (Notice  sur  la  Cour  du 
Grand  Seigneur,  p.  141.)    Not  daily  salary,  1  presume,  but  when  he  officiates. 
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same  office,  but  are  chiefly  employed  in  transcribing  the 
holy  books ;  the  Imaums  recite  the  prayers  at  stated 
hours  of  the  day  in  the  moscks,  but  not  aloud,  only 
animating  the  people  by  their  example  :  on  Friday, 
however,  before  prayers  at  noon,  a  reader  or  chanter 
(Nat'  chon)  sings  the  praises  of  Mahomet.  To  each 
mosck  there  is  also  a  Haim,  or  overseer;  Femesh,  a 
sweeper ;  and  Abkesh,  a  water-drawer.  One  Muezzin, 
or  chanter,  will  serve  for  several  moscks.  The  burying- 
groundfl  are  under  the  inspection  of  a  Turba-dhar,  or 
sexton.  There  is  also  a  person  whose  business  it  is  to 
attend  to  the  innumerable  lights  with  which  the  larger 
moscks  are  suppHed,  and  to  provide  for  the  illumina- 
tions of  the  Bhamazan,  when  all  the  minarets  are 
adorned  with  lamps,  hanging  not  only  round  the  galle- 
ries and  to  the  tops  of  the  spires,  but  upon  strings  from 
one  turret  to  another,  so  as  to  form  various  figures  and 
verses  from  the  Koran. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  religious  duties  of  a  Mussul- 
man which  requires  the  intervention  of  a  priest;  nor, 
although  a  reader  and  chanter  are  retained  in  some 
great  families,  is  the  distinction  which  separates  the 
Christian  laity  and  clergy  to  be  recognised  amongst  the 
Mahometans.  There  is  nothing  in  the  external  beha- 
viour of  the  Imaums,  or  others  of  the  secular  priesthood, 
which  distinguishes  them  from  their  fellow-subjects: 
they  assume  no  authority,  either  temporal  or  ecclesias- 
tical, and  are  under  the  control  of  the  Cadis,  or  muni- 
cipal judges ;  in  short,  they  are  the  guardians  of  the 
moscks  rather  than  of  the  Mussulmans.  The  Hogias, 
or  schoolmasters  (one  of  whom  is  attached  to  each  of 
the  great  moscks  in  Constantinople),  are  in  smaller 
parishes  the  only  public  readers  of  the  Koran. 

The  extreme  simplicity  of  this  religion,  and  of  the 
ordinances  by  which  it  is  supported,  has  not,  however, 
prevented  all  pretensions  to  extraordinary  holiness,  or 
the  encouragement  of  several  sects  of  fanatical  impos- 
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tors,  to  whom  some .  allusion  has  before  been  made. 
The  Christian  recluses  were  the  admiration  of  the  Mus- 
sulmans before  they  had  adopted  the  same  practice ; 
but  since  the  first  institution  of  religious  orders,  in  the 
reign,  and  by  the  patronage,  of  Nasser-Ben-Hamed,  the 
third  prince  of  the  Samanide  dynasty,  in  the  year  331 
of  the  Hegira,  there  has  been  a  constant  succession  of 
saints,  distinguished  from  their  fellow-citizens  by  the 
title  and  profession  of  poverty,  and  supposed  to  be 
occupied  in  the  perpetual  contemplation  of  the  more 
abstruse  points  of  the  Mahometan  doctrine,"  .  These 
saints  have  been  known  under  the  names  of  Calenders, 
Torlaquis,  and  other  distinct  appellations  applied  to 
particular  sects,  but  are  more  generally  spoken  of  under 
their  original  title  of  Dervish,  a  word  having  the  same 
signification  in  the  Turkish  and  Persian  language  as 
the  Fakir  of  the  Arabic,  and  denoting  a  poor  man. 
They  have  their  travelling  mendicants,  fraternities  of 
settled  recluses,  and  some  few  solitaries,  amounting  in 
all  to  thirty-two  orders,  all  of  which  differ  from  each 
other,  and  are  distinguished  also  by  particular  manners 
and  appearance  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Although  it  is  expressly  said  in  the  Koran  that  the 
vow  of  celibacy  is  not  received  in  Paradise,  the  Calen- 
ders do  not  admit  of  marriage,  but  the  generality  of  the 
orders  are  under  no  such  restriction.  Some  individuals 
amongst  them  have,  like  Haji  Bek-Tash,  attained  an 
extraordinary  reputation,  but  the  profession  of  piety, 
beyond  the  acquirement  of  alms,  is  not  attended  with 
any  advantages  in  Turkey.  The  Mussulmans  consider 
themselves  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
religious ;  at  the  same  time  that,  not  only  the  more  en- 

'•  D'Herbelot,  Bibliothfeque  Orientale,  articles  Nasser-Ben-Hamed^  Der- 
vischsy  Soft,  Zaked,  Fakir,  &c.  SAadi,  in  the  Ghulistan,  relates  that  the 
Christian  monks  of  Mount  Libaniis  in  his  time  performed  miracles ;  and 
Bokhari,  in  his  book  entitled  Sahib,  recounts  the  wonders  of  the  Abyssinian, 
Saheb  Gioraijc,  a  Christian  solitary,  with  the  good  faith  of  a  Capuchin.  There 
is  also  an  Arabic  history  of  Christian  monks. 
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lightened  of  them,  but  the  common  people,  regard  the 
Dervishes  with  but  little  internal  reverence,  and  rather 
tolerate  than  approve  of  their  institutions.  The  Seyeh^ 
or  wanderers,  who  raise  contributions  by  proclamation, 
are  relieved,  but  not  respected."  Their  kirkah,  or  torn 
habit,  notwithstanding  its  alleged  descent  from  the 
ancient  prophets,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  sarcasm 
for  the  Oriental  wits,  and  the  vices  which  it  is  known 
to  envelop  have  not  added  to  its  respectability.*®  A 
dervish  attempted  to  kill  Sultan  Mahomet  the  Second, 
and  also  Achmet  the  First ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Osman 
the  First  another  enthusiast  ventured  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  empire  by  foretelling  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  the  strength  of  a  vision  seen  at  Mecca. 
The  prophet  was  cudgelled  to^death.^^  The  character 
of  the  mendicant  dervishes  of  Asia  Minor  has  been 
already  seen."  Yet  the  santons  and  sheiks,  whose  ex- 
hortations make  most  impression  in  the  moscks,  are  the 

"  On  coming  into  a  town,  a  Seyeh  cries  aloud  from  the  market-place  or 
court  of  the  mosck,  "  Ya  dHah  senden  besh  bin  cUtUn  isterirrC* — 0  Gody  give 
ttte,  I  pray,  five  thousand  crotuns-— or  some  other  sum  or  commodity  which  he 
is  to  collect  in  the  course  of  h\»  journey.  The  8eyehs  come  even  from  India. 
One  of  them  delivered  to  Kioprili  Mustapha  Pasha,  Grand  Vizier  to  Solyman 
the  Second,  letters  from  the  Great  Mogul,  and  told  him  that  his  master,  hear- 
ing of  the  Sultan's  distresses,  had  sent  an  offer  of  assistance  to  his  hrother 
Mussulman.  To  which  Kioprili  replied,  that  Solyman  wovJd  he  ever  grateful 
for  the  zeal  amd  friendship  of  the  great  Padishah  of  India,  but  that,  his  affairs 
just  then  being  in  a  prosperous  state^  "  Jie  could  be  Jwnoured  with  no  greater 
favour  from  his  Indian  majesty  than  his  commanding  his  beggars  not  to  enter 
the  Ottoman  dominions," — Cantemir,  Ottoman  Hist.,  part  i.  hook  i.  p.  40,  of 
TindaVs  translation. 

*"  SHadi,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  Ghulistan,  addressing  the  religious, 
says,  **  Possess  the  virtues  of  a  true  Dervish,  and  then,  instead  of  a  woollen 
cap,  Tvear,  if  you  will,  a  Tartar  bonnet,"  Ebu-Gassah,  one  of  their  spiritual 
masters,  calls  their  garments  the  mask  of  hypocrisy;  and  Hafiz  prefers  a 
goblet  of  wine  to  the  blue  mantle  of  the  Dervish ;  which  the  Persians,  who 
have  given  a  mystical  meaning  to  all  the  verses  of  this  poet,  explain  as  an  at- 
tachment to  divine  love,  and  a  hatred  for  hypocrisy.  Dervishlik  khirkhadm 
beUu  doghU,  is  a  Turkish  proverb,  which  answers  to  the  cucuUus  non  facit 
manaehum.    See  D'Herbelot,  Biblioth^que  Orientale,  article  Dervische. 

**  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  a  Mahometan  said  that  he 
was  God.  A  man  reminded  him  that  one  who  had  called  himself  a  prophet 
had  been  killed.  "  They  were  right,^  said  the  othes,  ^^for  I  did  not  give  him 
his  commission :  he  was  no  prophet  of  mine,"—  Paroles  Rcmarquables  des 
Orientauz,  Galand. 

•■  Chapter  xxxv,  of  this  volume. 
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superiors  of  these  fanatics ;  and  a  sermon  preached  by 
one  of  the  former  in  St.  Sophia  was  the  origin  of  tbe 
disgraceful  expedition  undertaken  by  Sultan  Solyman 
against  Malta  in  the  year  1564.^ 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  abolish  the  institution, 
but  the  Janissaries  still  retain  eight  dervishes  of  the 
order  of  Bek-Tash  as  chaplains  to  the  army ;  and  the 
people  of  Constantinople  nm  in  crowds  to  amuse  them- 
selves (for  no  other  motive  can  be  assigned  to  them) 
at  the  exhibitions  of  the  turning  and  of  the  howling 
dervishes,  to  which  all  strangers  are  carried,  as  to  the 
theatre  or  other  places  of  entertainment  in  the  cities  of 
Christendom, 

There  is  a  monastery  of  the  former  order,  the  Mev- 
levi  (so  called  from  Mevlana,  their  founder),  in  Pera, 
and  we  were  admitted  to  the  performance  of  their  cere- 
monies on  Friday,  the  25th  of  May.  We  were  con- 
ducted by  a  private  door  into  the  gallery  of  the  place 
of  worship,  a  single  octagonal  room,  with  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  which  was  of  wood  highly  polished,  railed  off 
for  the  exhibitors.  A  red  carpet  and  cushion  were 
placed  at  the  side  opposite  the  great  door  near  the  rails, 
but  there  were  no  seats  in  any  part  of  the  chamber. 
We  waited  some  time  until  the  great  door  opened,  and 
a  crowd  of  men  and  boys  rushed  in,  like  a  mob  into  a 
playhouse ;  each  of  them,  however,  pulling  off  his  shoes 
as  he  entered.  The  place  without  the  rails,  and  our 
gallery,  were  filled  in  five  minutes,  when  the  doors  were 
closed.  The  dervishes  dropped  in  one  by  one,  and 
each  of  them,  crossing  his  arms,  very  reverently,  and 
with  the  utmost  grace,  bowed  to  the  seat  of  the  superior, 
who  entered  at  last  himself,  better  dressed  than  the 
others,  and  with  his  feet  covered.  With  him  came  in 
another  man,  who  was  also  distinguished  from  the  rest 
by  his  garments,  and  who  appeared  afterwards  to  oflS- 
ciate  as  a  clerk.     Other  dervishes  arrived,  and  went 

*8  Notice  flur  la  Cour  du  Grand  Se^neur,  p.  148. 
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into  the  gallery  opposite  to  the  superior's  seat,  where 
there  were  four  small  cymbal  drums.  The  superior 
now  commenced  a  prayer,  which  he  continued  for  ten 
minutes ;  then  a  man  stood  up  in  the  gallery,  and  sang 
for  some  time  from  a  book ;  the  cymbals  began  to  beat, 
and  four  dervishes,  taking  up  their  neih,  or  long  cane 
pipes,  called  by  Cantemir  the  sweetest  of  all  musical 
instruments,^  played  some  tunes  which  were  by  no 
means  disagreeable,  and  were,  indeed,  something  like 
plaintive  English  airs.  On  some  note  being  struck, 
the  dervishes  below  all  fell  suddenly  on  their  faces, 
clapping  their  hands  with  one  accord  upon  the  floor. 

The  music  ceased,  and  the  superior  began  again  to 
pray.  He  then  rose,  and  marched  three  times  slowly 
round  the  room,  followed  by  the  others,  who  bowed  on 
each  side  of  his  cushion,  the  superior  himself  bowing 
also,  but  not  to  the  cushion,  and  only  once,  when  he 
was  half  way  across  it.  The  superior  reseated  himself, 
and  said  a  short  prayer.  The  music  commenced  a 
second  time ;  all  the  dervishes  rose  from  the  ground, 
and  fourteen  out  of  the  twenty  who  were  present  let 
drop  a  long  coloured  petticoat,  round  the  rim  of  which 
there  were  apparantly  some  weights ;  and,  throwing  oflF 
their  cloaks,  they  appeared  in  a  tight  vest  with  sleeves. 
The  clerk  then  marched  by  the  superior,  and,  bowing, 
retired  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  A  dervish  fol- 
lowed, bowed,  and  began  to  whirl  round,  his  long  pet- 
ticoat flying  out  into  a  cone.  The  rest  followed,  and 
all  of  them  were  soon  turning  round  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  first,  forming  a  circle  about  the  room,  with 
three  or  four  in  the  middle.  The  arms  of  one  man 
alone  were  held  straight  upwards,  two  of  them  crooked 
their  right  arms  like  a  kettle-spout,  the  rest  had  both 
anns  extended  horizontally,  generally  with  the  palm  of 
one  hand  turned  upwards,  and  the  fingers  closed  and  at 
full  length.     A  very  accurate  and  lively  representation 

**  Ottoman  Hist.,  part  i.  book  i.  p.  40. 
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of  this  curious  scene  may  be  found  in  Lord  Baltimore's 
Travels,  Some  of  them  turned  with  great  speed ;  they 
revolved  round  the  room  imperceptibly,  looking  more 
like  automatons  than  men,  as  the  petticoat  concealed 
the  movement  of  their  feet :  the  clerk  walked  with 
great  earnestness  and  attention  amongst  them,  but 
without  speaking,  and  the  superior  remained  on  his 
cushion,  moving  his  body  gently  from  side  to  side,  and 
smiling.  The  performers  continued  at  the  labour  for 
twenty-five  minutes,  but  with  four  short  intervals ;  the 
last  time  they  turned  for  ten  minutes,  and,  notwith- 
standing some  of  them  whirled  with  such  velocity  that 
their  features  were  not  distinguishable,  and  two  of  them 
were  boys  of  fifteen  and  seventeen,  apparently  no  one 
was  affected  by  this  painful  exercise.  The  clerk,  after 
the  turning  and  music  ceased,  prayed  aloud,  and  a  man 
walking  round  threw  a  cloak  upon  the  dervishes,  each 
of  whom  was  in  his  original  place,  and  bending  to  the 
earth.  The  superior  began  the  last  prayer,  and  the 
company  withdrew. 

The  ceremonies  just  described  are  said  by  Volney  to 
have  a  reference  to  the  revolution  of  the  stars,  and, 
whether  or  not  they  are  io  have  credit  for  any  superior 
astronomical  science,  these  dervishes  certainly  possess 
some  literary  merit,  as  all  of  them  are  instructed  in  the 
Arabic  language,  and  make  it  their  study  to  become 
critically  acquainted  with  its  beauties.  Their  monas- 
teries contain  many  rare  books,  collected  at  considerable 
pains  and  expense  in  all  the  countries  of  the  East  where 
they  have  any  establishments,  or  which  are  visited  by 
any  of  their  fraternity. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  set  of  men  who  are 
better  instructed  should  be  more  superstitious  than  their 
fellow-citizens ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  they  may 
be  aware  of  the  awe  and  astonishment  which  any 
strange  religious  ceremony  creates  in  the  mind  of  the 
vulgar,  and  that,  without  being  in  reality  enthusiastic, 
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they  take  advantage  of  the  reputation  sometimes  at- 
tached, even  amongst  the  Turks,  to  that  character.  They 
cannot  be  unwilling  that  the  spectators  of  the  perform- 
ance should  discover  some  mystical  meaning  in  their 
revolutions,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  were  in  their  first 
origin  nothing  but  a  sort  of  religious  penance ;  but  I 
cannot  think  that  they  are  themselves  deceived  as  to 
the  efficacy  or  intention  of  the  ceremonies.  The  superior 
does  not  inflict  upon  himself  the  execution  of  so  rigorous 
a  duty ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  there  is  a  marked 
superiority,  both  in  his  appearance  and  that  of  the 
musicians,  to  the  air  and  manner  of  the  dervishes  em- 
ployed in  the  exhibition,  who  may,  after  all,  be  retained 
to  display  their  feate  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution. 

The  Mevlevi  are,  however,  rational  worshippers,  when 
compared  with  the  Cadrhi,  or  Howling  Dervishes,  whose 
exertions,  if  considered  as  religious  ceremonies,  are  more 
inexplicable  and  disgusting  than  those  of  any  enthusiasts 
in  the  known  world ;  and  if  regarded  merely  as  jug- 
glers' feats,  are  legitimate  objects  of  curiosity.  A  large 
party  of  our  countrymen  went  to  see  them  on  the  26th 
of  June. 

From  our  lodgings  we  walked  to  the  back  of  Pera, 
and,  keeping  the  suburbs  of  Cassim  Pasha  on  our  left, 
passed  over  the  large  plain  and  hill  of  the  Ok-meidan, 
or  archery-ground,  where  there  are  many  marble  pillars 
erected  as  memorials  of  the  distance  to  which  some  of 
the  sultans,  and  other  distinguished  toxophilites,  have 
shot  their  arrows :  for  the  endeavour  of  the  Turks  is 
not  to  hit  a  mark,  but  to  exceed  each  other  by  the 
range  of  their  bows ;  and  I  think  it  is  Olivier  who  men- 
tions that  they  have  contrived  an  extravagant  method 
of  flattering  their  sovereigns  and  grandees,  by  placing 
in  the  Ok-meidan  signs  of  a  prowess  altogether  impos- 
sible. I  recollect  perfectly  well  walking  another  time 
across  the  plain,  quite  unconscious  of  the  sport,  and 
being  stopped  by  the  shouts  of  some  Turks  on  a  neigh- 
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bouring  hill,  and  by  a  fellow  who  ran  hastily  up  to  nae 
and  pointed  to  an  arrow  which  had  just  lighted  in  the 
ground.  The  archers  were  amongst  some  large  loose 
stones,  and  at  a  distance  which  rendered  them  scarcely 
discernible.  Some  of  the  Asiatic  troops  still  carry  bows 
and  arrows. 

After  crossing  the  Ok-meidan  we  waited  an  hour  in 
the  courtyard  of  a  ruined  mosck,  shaded  by  large  plane- 
trees,  and  containing  two  dry  fountains  and  a  range  of 
deserted  cells.  We  were  told  that  the  ceremony  never 
took  place  except  with  the  attendance  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  spectators ;  and  after  leaving  the  mosck  we 
stayed  some  time  in  an  outward  yard,  until  a  crowd  was 
collected,  and  we  heard  music  and  praying  in  an  ante- 
chamber. We  then  entered,  and  found  a  large  party 
singing,  or  rather  bawling,  in  a  dirty  deal  apartment, 
fitted  up  at  the  further  end  with  several  flags,  having 
axes,  swords,  pikes,  and  cymbal-drums  on  one  side,  and 
a  silk  cloth  inscribed  with  characters  on  the  other. 
This  they  said  was  a  part  of  Mahomet's  tent^  the  other 
portion  of  this  holy  relic  being  at  Vienna.  On  the  left- 
hand  comer  was  a  latticed  box  for  women,  and  next  to 
it  was  an  open  compartment  railed  oflF  from  the  floor. 
In  this  place  we  seated  ourselves,  and  saw  three  prin- 
cipal personages  of  the  sect  kneeling  under  the  flags, 
and  waving  their  heads  sideways,  keeping  time  with 
the  musicians,  who  were  beating  drums  and  singing  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  room.  In  the  comer,  under  the 
latticed  box,  was  a  black  or  tawny  dwarf,  half  naked, 
upon  his  knees,  contorting  himself  into  many  frightful 
and  ridiculous  gestures,  now  and  then  becoming  furious, 
and  knocking  his  arms  and  head  violently  against  the 
ground.  To  him  we  directed  our  attention,  until  at 
last  he  tore  open  his  vest  below  his  waist,  and,  strug- 
gling on  the  ground,  was  led  off  frothing  at  the  mouth, 
and  suffering  apparently  xmder  the  convulsions  of  actual 
madness. 
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After  this  exhibition  the  principals  advanced;  the 
crowd  ranged  themselves  along  three  sides  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  room,  and  six  persons,  squatting  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  party,  commenced  singing,  and  were 
joined  by  the  remainder  of  the  company  in  the  chorus, 
which  was  the  repetition  of  the  name  of  God.  The 
whole  of  the  three  lines,  amounting  in  all  to  between 
thirty  and  forty  persons,  none  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
fraternity,  but  were  introduced  promiscuously  by  kissing 
the  principal's  hands,  continued  waving  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  sideways,  close  together,  howling  and 
grunting  to  a  tune,  which  was  lost  at  last  in  a  general 
and  continued  exclamation  of  Yallah-Illah !  YaUahr 
lUuh  I  when  they  jmnped  and  jogged  themselves  into 
that  which  appeared  to  all  of  us,  from  undoubted  symp- 
toms, to  be  that  peculiar  kind  of  artificial  frenzy  which 
we  learn  was  produced  by  the  Sarmatian  art  of  seensaw, 
or  session  on  a  cord," 

I  should  mention  that,  before  the  violent  howling 
and  jogging  began,  a  dervish  perfectly  mangy,  and 
covered  with  filth  and  sores,  came  round,  and,  reverently 
taking  oflF  every  man's  turban,  placed  it  under  the 
banners.  The  three  principals  only  jogged  their  heads 
and  moved'  on  their  heels.  They  seemed  half  in  joke, 
as  also  did  several  of  the  party,  especially  a  young 
Imaum  of  our  acquaintance  who  had  accompanied  us 
to  the  place,  and  who,  although  he  joined  in  the  whole 
ceremony,  was  laughing  heartily,  and  winking  towards 
our  box.  During  the  howling  the  Superior  of  the 
order,  a  red-faced,  drunken-looking  man,  entered  the 
room,  and,  walking  busily  amongst  the  party,  made 
various  exclamations  of  ill-temper  and  discontent,  as  if 
displeased  with  some  parts  of  the  ceremony. 

After  the  howling  a  prayer  was  recited,  and  all  the 
company  dispersed  into  the  antechamber  to  take  coffee 

«»  See  Swift,  On  the  Mechanical  Operation  of  the  Spirit,  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
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and  pipes  to  recruit  tbemselves ;  but  they  soon  returned, 
and  a  jug  of  water,  into  which  the  Superior  had  blown, 
and  a  consecrated  shirt,  were  handed  round  the  room. 
Two  infants  were  also  brought  in  and  laid  on  a  mat 
before  the  Superior,  who  stood  first  on  their  bellies, 
and  then  on  their  backs,  and,  afterwards  breathing 
upon  them,  delivered  them  to  his  attendants,  cured,  as 
we  were  told,  of  some  complaint  which  this  charm  was 
calculated  to  remove. 

The  howling  and  jogging  recommenced,  and  to  this 
succeeded  a  prayer.  The  Superior  then  brought  for- 
ward two  men,  and  ran  long  needles,  like  netting 
needles,  with  large  handles,  through  their  cheeks, 
pushing  them  out  at  their  mouths,  and  also  through 
the  thick  skin  above  the  wind-pipe.  After  a  short  time 
he  pulled  the  needles  out,  wetting  the  wound  with  his 
spittle,  and  so  contriving  the  extraction  that  no  orifice 
was  visible,  although  it  appeared  that  a  hole  had  been 
made,  and  the  performer  brought  the  men  close  to  our 
box,  as  if  to  convince  us  that  there  was  no  delusion  in 
the  operation.  The  feat  was  repeated,  and  a  black 
curly-headed  fellow,  who  they  said  was  an  Egyptian, 
on  the  needle  being  drawn  out,  appeared  to  faint,  and, 
falling  down,  lay  for  some  time  on  the  ground,  until 
the  Superior  puffed  into  his  mouth,  when  he  jumped 
up,  screaming  out  YoUah !  in  a  convulsed  but  ridiculous 
tone,  and  recovered  instantly.  The  boring  was  prac- 
tised on  several  in  the  room,  and  the  jogging  and 
singing  were  continued  by  the  crowd  below.  The 
Superior,  having  first  drawn  several  rusty  swords  and 
returned  them  to  their  sheaths,  now  took  an  attaghan, 
and,  breathing  upon  it,  gave  it  to  a  black  Arab,  who 
stripped  to  his  waist,  and,  after  crying  several  times  on 
the 'name  of  God,  applied  it  to  the  narrow  part  of  his 
abdomen  as  tightly  as  possible,  sawing  it  with  the 
utmost  violence  upon  his  belly,  but  without  leaving 
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any  marks,  except  a  few  bloody  scratches :  whilst  he 
performed  this  jfrightful  feat,  he  called  out  to  us,  bono  ? 
bono  ?  as  much  as  to  ask  if  it  was  well  done. 

Another  swarthy  Arab  then  took  the  attaghan, 
which  by  the  way  was  handed  to  us,  and  was  as  sharp 
as  a  razor,  and,  lying  on  the  ground,  placed  it  with  its 
edge  downwards  across  his  body,  and  suflFered  the 
Superior  to  stand  with  his  whole  weight  upon  the  back 
of  the  knife.  The  same  man  then  took  two  sharp  iron 
spikes,  headed  with  wooden  globes,  and  a  tassel  of  iron 
chains  and  knobs,  which  were  all  breathed  upon  and 
blessed,  and  drove  them  repeatedly  into  each  of  his 
flanks,  so  as  to  make  the  pair  nearly  meet  in  his  body. 
During  this  trial  he  seemed  in  a  fury,  calling  loudly  on 
God  and  Mahomet,  and,  with  a  kind  of  enthusiastic 
coquetry,  would  scarcely  suffer  the  spikes  to  be  forced 
from  his  hands. 

A  brazier  of  burning  charcoal  was  then  brought  in, 
and  six  or  seven  men,  chosen  promiscuously  as  it  ap- 
peared from  the  crowd,  were  presented  by  the  Superior 
with  red-hot  irons,  breathed  upon  and  blessed  like  the 
other  instruments,  which,  after  licking  them  with  their 
tongues,  they  put  between  their  teeth.  One  fellow 
near  us  made  many  wry  faces,  and  pulled  the  irons 
from  his  mouth ;  but  the  others,  although  they  were  in 
evident  pain,  and  the  water  streamed  from  their  lips, 
seemed  as  if  they  were  loth  to  part  with  them,  and, 
either  from  pretence  or  some  actual  convulsion,  were 
with  diflSculty  forced  to  open  their  jaws.  One  of  the 
Arabs  then  swallowed  several  pieces  of  burning  char- 
coal, after  they  had  been  blessed ;  and  this,  as  well  as 
holding  the  hot  irons,  whatever  preparation  may  have 
been  actually  used,,  was  performed  without  any  visible 
trick  or  sleight  of  hand.  The  charcoal  and  irons  were 
certainly  both  at  a  red  heat. 

Whilst  this  business  was  transacting  in  the  upper 

vol..  n.  X 
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part  of  the  room,  several  tambourines  were  handed 
down  and  played  upon  by  persons  of  the  crowd,  who 
seemed  highly  delighted  with  the  scene ;  and  during 
the  whole  ceremony  those  below  continued  screaming 
and  jumping,  and  shouldering  each  other  in  a  mass, 
and  at  last  huddled  themselves  together  into  a  ring, 
leaping  round  and  round,  and  squeezing  those  in  the 
middle  into  a  jelly,  until  the  whole  party  was  utterly 
exhausted,  and  the  performance  closed,  having  lasted 
for  three  hours. 

We  retired  after  paying  for  our  seats,  but  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  two  Arabs,  one  of  whom  spoke  a  few 
words  of  English,  and  asked  us  for  an  additional 
present,  on  account  of  some  unusual  exertions  with 
which  we  had  that  day  been  favoured.  He  told  us  he 
had  played  before  the  GngUsh  at  Alexandria. 

The  part  performed  by  the  two  Arabs,  and  by  the 
dwarf  first  mentioned,  was  clearly  a  juggle  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  religious  preparations,  it  appeared 
that  no  one  regarded  it,  or  wished  us  to  think  it,  super- 
natural ;  but  I  confess  myself  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  voluntary  sufferings  of  the  others,  all  of  whom  were 
common  fellows  taken  from  the  spectators.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  Superior  himself  did  not  seem  to  be 
one  of  the  order,  but  only  to  be  chosen  for  the  occasion 
as  director  of  the  magical  rites ;  and  that  the  dervishes 
took  very  little  share  in  any  of  the  laborious  part  of  the 
ceremony. 

The  women,  and  the  very  lowest  of  the  vulgar,  may 
be  frightened  into  some  rehgious  feelings  by  these 
horrid  and  absurd  mummeries,  accompanied  as  they 
are  with  frequent  prayers  and  religious  rites,  and  a 
constant  invocation  of  the  Deity.  The  existence  of 
the  jumping  sect  of  our  own  island  renders  imreason- 
able  all  scepticism  as  to  the  follies  of  enthusiasts ;  but 
it  did  not  appear  that  either  the  spectators  or  per- 
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fonnerB  were  under  any  delusion  as  to  the  motive  or 
effect  of  this  species  of  devotion.  Having  given  the 
relation  of  the  facts  just  as  they  happened,  from  a  note 
taken  on  the  spot,  I  shall  leave  every  one  to  form  his 
own  conclusion  on  this  extraordinary  scene. 

The  Cadrhi  were  abolished   by  Kioprili  Mustapha 
Pasha,  but  revived  after  the  death  of  that  Vizier. 


X  2 
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CHAPTEK   XLVIL 

Excursion  to  Constantinople  —  The  wall  on  the  land  side  of  the  city  —  The 
miracle  of  Baloucli — The  Seven  Towers — The  coffee-houses  near  Yeni- 
Eapoossi  —  The  Meddahs,  or  tale-tellers  —  Teriakis,  or  opium-eaters  — 
Eoum-Kapoussi  —  Eehah  —  Balik-Hane  —  Execution  of  Viziers  —  The 
kiosks  under  the  walls  —  Battery  and  hoat-houses  of  the  Seraglio. 

We  had  not  been  many  days  at  Pera  before  we  crossed 
the  water  to  visit  the  capital.  A  party  of  us  went  in 
a  boat  from  the  Salsette,  and  in  one  of  the  peramidiasy 
or  small  wherries,  which  ply  upon  the  canal,  and  which 
amounted  in  1777  to  five  thousand  seven  hundred, 
including  the  private  pleasure-boats.  The  number  of 
fishing-boats  at  the  time  of  the  Latin  invasion  was  one 
thousand  six  hundred.'  The  resemblances  of  the  kir- 
langishes  or  swallows,  as  they  are  called,  to  the  shape 
of  the  ancient  boats,  has  been  often  observed,  and  is  so 
exact  that  they  might  be  thought  the  originals  of  those 
which  are  often  seen  on  the  Etruscan  vases  conveying 
the  shades  of  the  departed  across  the  Styx. 

We  landed,  after  rowing  up  the  harbour,  near 
the  spot  where  the  walls  begin  to  cross  the  peninsula 
at  Askame-Iskelessi,  close  to  the  gate  of  St.  Demetrius. 
We  walked  through  Ballat,  the  quarter  of  the  Jews, 
which  seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Palation, 
as  a  large  building  known  to  the  Turks  by  the  name  of 
Tekkuri-Sarai  is  recognised  for  the  Hebdomon,  a  palace 
of  the  Caesars  standing  in  this  region  of  the  metropoKs. 
We  then  arrived  at  a  range  of  sheds,  where  there  were 
many  gilded  arabats  for  hire,  and  some  attached  stables, 
from  which,  after  waiting  some  time  near  a  large 
burying-ground,  we  procured  horses,  and  rode  under 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  cap.  Ix.  p.  149,  note,  and  p.  152,  4io. 
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the  walls  across  the  peninsula  as  far  as  the  Seven 
Towers. 

The  appearance  of  these  walls  (the  work  of  the 
second  Theodosius)  is  more  venerable  than  that  of  any- 
other  Byzantine  antiquity :  their  triple  ranges,  rising 
one  above  the  other,  in  most  places  nearly  entire,  and 
still  retaining  their  ancient  battlements  and  towers,  are 
shaded  with  large  trees,  which  spring  from  the  fosse 
and  through  the  rents  of  repeated  earthquakes.  The 
intervals  between  the  triple  walls,  which  are  eighteen 
feet  wide,  are  in  many  places  choked  up  with  earth 
and  masses  of  the  fallen  ramparts ;  and  the  fosse,  of 
twenty-five  feet  in  breadth,  is  cultivated  and  converted 
into  herb-gardens  and  cherry-orchards,  with  here  and 
there  a  solitary  cottage.*  Such  is  the  height  of  the 
walls,  that,  to  those  following  the  road  under  them  on 
the  outside,  none  of  the  moscks  or  other  buildings  of 
the  capital,  except  the  towers  of  Tekkuri-Sarai,  are 
visible ;  and  as  there  are  no  suburbs,  this  line  of  ma- 
jestic ramparts,  defenceless  and  trembling  with  age, 
might  impress  upon  the  mind  the  notion  that  the  Otto- 
mans had  not  deigned  to  inhabit  the  conquered  city, 
but,  carrying  away  its  people  into  distant  captivity, 
had  left  it  an  unresisting  prey  to  the  desolations  of 
time. 

In  crossing  the  five  highways  which  issue  from  their 
respective  gates  we  met  hardly  a  single  passenger ;  and 
even  two  or  three  little  huts,  where  a  glass  of  water, 
pipes,  and  cherries,  might  be  procured,  seemed  less 
frequented  than  the  coffee-houses  on  the  roads  of  Asia 
Minor. 

We  passed  first  by  EgrirKapoum  (the  Oblique  gate), 

*  I  only  reckooed,  bnt  it  was  during  a  cursory  view,  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  towers.  The  Florentine  Bondelmont^,  whose  plan  bears  the  date  of 
1422,  saw  one  hnndred  and  eighty.  The  outer  ditch  is  faced  with  a  wall, 
which  makes  the  third  rampart,  and  only  the  two  other  walls  are  defended  by 
towers.  Every  late  author,  except  Dr.  Dallaway,  appears  to  have  overlooked 
the  third  range ;  but  Gyllius  notices  it—"  AUer  paries  eff&rtur  aliquantQ 
tupra  foBmimy  cr^ii  pmnti  dUtinctm,^ — De  Topog*  Const.».lib.  i.  cap.  xix. 
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where  the  triple  wall  commences,  and  next  by  Edrene- 
Kapoussi  (the  gate  of  Adrianople),  Tcp-Kapoussi  (the 
Cannon-gate,  where  the  victorious  Mahomet  made  his 
public  entry  into  Constantinople),  and  afterwards  by 
Mevlavk  Yeni-Kapoussi.  We  then  crossed  over  the 
road  leading  from  Selivri-Kapoussi  (the  gate  of  Se- 
livria),  and,  riding  through  a  large  Armenian  burying- 
ground,  arrived  at  Bcdoucliy  which  is  the  site  of  the 
church  of  the  Virgin,  built  by  Justinian,  and  is  remark- 
able for  one  of  the  many  standing  miracles  that  support 
the  sinking  credit  of  the  modem  Greek  church. 

In  a  little  chapel  dedicated  to  Agia  Panagia,  we 
were  shown,  in  a  recess  lighted  up  with  candles,  a 
fountain  of  cold  water,  and  were  desired  to  r^oiark  a 
fish  about  the  size  of  a  minnow,  of  which  the  monks 
related  that  the  last  Constantine,  taking  a  repast  at  the 
side  of  this  spring  with  a  priest,  and  being  told  that  the 
Turks  had  made  a  breach  in  the  walls,  said  that  it  was 
no  more  possible  than  that  the  fish  pn  his  plate  should 
ever  again  swim  in  the  water ;  when,  upon  his  saying 
the  word,  it  jumped  from  the  dish  into  the  fountain,  and 
the  city  was  taken  !  Our  informant  would  not  exactly 
say  that  what  we  saw  was  the  identical  animal,  but 
averred  that  it  was  more  than  a  hundred  years  old, 
had  never  been  smaller  nor  bigger  than  it  appeared  in 
its  then  state,  and  was  of  the  same  species  as  that  which 
leaped  ftx)m  the  Emperor  s  plate :  in  proof  of  this  latter 
assertion,  he  begged  us  to  observe  the  glitter  of  his 
scales,  transmitted  from  his  fried  forefathers.  Our 
Greek  attendants  crossed  themselves,  and  took  a 
draught  of  the  water,  which,  as  well  as  many  other 
holy  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital 
('Aiaff/xara),  is  thought  a  specific  in  various  disorders.^ 

*  The  difference  between  the  above  relation  and  the  story  as  it  is  told  in 
Pouqueville's  third  volume  shows  that  the  Greek  fathers  reserve  to  them- 
selves tht^  privilege  of  varying  the  circumstances  of  the  miracle.  The 
Kmperor,  in  his  time,  was  a  servant,  and  the  existing  fish  the  actual  performer 
in  the  prixligy. — Voyage  \  Constantinople,  p.  93. 
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Retummg  from  Baloucli,  we  entered  the  city  at  the 
gate  of  the  Seven  Towers,  which  we  attempted  to  visit, 
but  were  stopped  at  the  entrance,  and  informed  that 
without  a  firman  it  was  inaccessible  to  strangers.  The 
world  has  been  favoured  with  a  detailed  description 
of  this  redoubtable  prison,  by  the  unjust  detention  of 
the  traveller  frequently  referred  to  in  the  course  of 
these  pages,  who  has  also  amused  himself,  like  his 
cjountryjnan  De  Retz,  with  sketching  some  biographical 
notices  of  his  jailors.* 

The  defences  of  this  imperial  castle  do  not  entitle  it 
to  any  respect  as  a  fortress ;  and  if  the  Ottoman  armies 
lost,  as  is  said,  twelve  thousand  men  in  forcing  this 
portion  of  the  Byzantine  ramparts  (the  ancient  Cy- 
clobion),  they  must  have  met  with  a  much  more  serious 
resistance  than  the  Aga  Abdulhamid,  and  his  garrison 
of  sixty-five  men,  prepared  against  the  crews  of  two 
Lazic  vessels,  who  stormed  the  place  in  1795,  and 
carried  off  a  captive  fellow-countryman.  We  walked 
through  a  little  door  into  the  first  court,  and  saw  a 
crowd  of  boys  at  play,  who  were,  as  they  told  us, 
pupils  of  the  Imaiun  or  chaplain  of  the  fortress,  but, 
being  allowed  no  further  ingress,  we  saw  neither  the 
golden  gate '  of  Theodosius,  nor  the  chamber  in  which 

*  **  Celtii  qui  oomniandait  le  ch&tean  pendant  ma  captivit6,  appel^  Abdul- 
hamid, 6tait  un  vieillard  y^n^rable,  d'ongine  Tartare,  qui  avait  fait  ses  pre- 
mieres ann^es  dans  le  s6rail  en  quality  de  muezzin  ou  de  sacristan.  A  Page 
de  soixante  ans,  n'ayant  plus  de  Toix  pour  chanter  sur  un  minaret,  ou  2k  la 
porte  d*une  mosqu^,  on  ravait  cr^e  commandant  de  place.  Brave  honmie ; 
au  rests,  plein  de  yertus,"  &c 

"  Get  aga  avait  sous  ses  ordres  un  kiaya  ou  lieutenant,  une  ggmison  compost 
de  cinquante-qnatre  disdarlis,  divis6s  en  dix  sections,  commandoes  par  autant 
de  belouk-hashis  ou  caporaux.  Sans  rappeler  les  noms  de  ces  illustres  person- 
nages,  je  dirai  que  le  lieutenant  du  ch&teau  6tait  dessinateur  dans  une  manu- 
facture de  toiles  peintes ;  et  que,  panni  les  caporaux,  on  comptait  Timam  ou 
cur6  des  Sept  Tours,  un  batelier,  un  marchand  de  pipes,  et  plusieurs  person- 
nages  de  la  mdme  importance.**— Voyage  k  Constantinople,  pp.  67,  68. 


*  Colonel  Leake  (Researches,  p.  438)  that  I  did  not  see  it — perhaps,  how- 
says  it  is  visible  on  the  outside,  al-  ever,  I  ought  to  have  seen  it. — 
though  walled  up.     I  must  repeat    [1854.] 
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Osman  was  strangled,  nor  any  of  the  other  objects  of 
curiosity  to  be  found  within  the  circuit  of  the  castle. 

Not  more  than  two  of  the  seven  inscriptions  given 
by  Banduri,*  Wheler,  and  Toumefort,'  w^ere  seen  by 
Pouqueville  ;  but  a  more  observant  antiquarian  would 
perhaps  have  discovered  the  remaining  marbles.  Al- 
though four  only  of  the  Seven  Towers  have  remained 
entire  (for  the  fifth  is  rent  in  half)  since  the  earth- 
quake in  1768,  the  fortress  still  retains  the  names  of 
Efta-Coulajdes  in  the  Greek,  and  Yedi-Kouleler  in  the 
Turkish  language,  both  of  them  significant  of  the 
former  number  of  its  conspicuous  bulwarks.^ 

It  was  supposed  that  Count  Bulukof,  the  Russian 
minister,  would  be  the  last  of  the  Moussajirs,  or  im- 
perial hostages,  confined  in  this  fortress ;  but  since  the 
year  1784,  Mons.  Ruffin  and  many  of  the  French  were 
imprisoned  in  the  same  place ;  and  the  dungeons  of  the 
Seven  Towers  were  gaping,  it  seems,  for  the  sacred 
persons  of  the  gentlemen  composing  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  mission  previous  to  the  late  rupture  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Porte. 

Not  finding  our  boats  as  we  expected  at  the  water's 
edge,  we  rode  onwards  for  some  way  near  the  walls, 
and  through  several  narrow  mean  streets,  in  which 
there  were  but  few  people  stirring,  until  we  came  to 
a  large  manufactory  of  printed  cottons.  This  we 
visited,  and  saw  that  the  whole  labour  was  performed 
by  the  hand.     On  our  route  we  passed  Imrhor  Dgia- 

»  iDScrip.  Constant.  Antiq.  C.  P.,  lib.  Tii.  pp.  182,  183,  torn.  i. 

•  A  Voyage,  book  ii.  p.  129.  Voyage  du  Levant,  pp.  466,  467,  torn.  i. 
lett.  zii. 

^  Dion  mentions  tbat  there  were  from  the  Thracian  gate  to  the  sea  seven 
towers,  and  Cedrenus  alleges  this  sea  to  be  the  sea  to  the  north,  that  is,  the 
port.  A  person  directing  his  voice,  or  throwing  a  stone,  against  the  first  of 
these  towers,  heard  the  sound  repeated  afterwards  by  all  the  other  six  ;  a 
miracle,  says  Pliny,  which  the  Greeks  call  ecA^,  and  which  was  produced  also 
by  seven  towers  at  Cyzicum.  This  is  from  Qyllius  (lib.  i.  cap.  xx.,  de  Topog. 
Const.) ;  but  I  do  not  make  out  from  it  that  the  fortress  at  the  other  end  of 
the  walls  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  had  its  name  of  the  Seven 
Towers  from  an  echo,  as  is  asserted  in  Constantinople  Ancient  and  Modem, 
p.  19. 
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missi,  a  mosck,  once  the  church  of  St.  John  Stndius, 
where  there  are  still  some  pictures  preserved ;  and 
skirting  the  outlet  of  the  gate  Psammatia,  near  which 
are  two  decent  Greek  churches,  and  of  Vlanga-Bostan 
(the  gate  of  Theodosius),  came  to  Yeni-Kapoussi  (the 
new  gate),  near  the  new  quarter  of  the  Armenians, 
who  have  a  handsome  church,  built  in  the  reign  of 
the  last  Selim. 

A  comparison  of  Kauflfer's  map  with  Banduri's  chart 
of  Constantinople,  divided  into  regions,  such  as  it  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  the  Greek  emperors,  with  every 
remarkable  object  distinctly  noticed,  renders  it  super- 
fluous for  any  traveller  at  this  day  to  dwell  upon  the 
comparative  topography  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
city.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  antiquities  which 
were  seen  by  Gyllius  have  disappeared ;  but  the  regular 
division  of  the  ground-plan  of  the  city  enables  us  to 
discover  their  respective  sites,  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  an  attentive  scrutiny  would  discover  many  ancient 
monuments  enclosed  within  the  palaces  and  gardens  of 
the  incurious  Turks.  The  mechanical  labours  of  the 
engiaeer  above  mentioned  deserve  a  better  and  more 
copious  illustration  than  the  work  of  Mr.  Le  Chevalier, 
which,  although  incomparably  the  best  on  the  subject, 
might  easily  be  surpassed  by  any  person  able  to  consult 
the  requisite  authorities  on  the  spot;  an  advantage 
possessed  by  no  passing  traveller.  But  to  treat  of 
these  things  properly  would  require  a  distinct  volume, 
which  it  is  my  present  intention,  if  circumstances  should 
ever  favour  me  with  the  requisite  information  and  op- 
portunity, one  day  or  the  other  to  attempt. 

**  Me  81  fata  meis  paterentur  viyere  vitam 
Auspicib."  • 

From  the  Armenian  quarter,  and  the  cotton  manu- 

•  My  life,  however,  such  as  it  haH  I  have  not  had  the  opDorfcimity  of  re- 
been,  was  destined  to  be  passed  far  visiting  Constantinople,  although  in 
otherwise — "  mersfts  civilibus  undU,"    1824  I  had  made  every  preparation 
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factory,  we  walked  a  little  distance,  and,  passing 
through  Yeni-KAponssi,  came  to  a  long  range  of 
coflfee-houses  by  the  sea-side.  These  were  of  the 
better  sort,  open  on  one  quarter,  with  a  fountain 
playing  in  the  middle  of  a  range  of  marble  seats,  and 
recesses  furnished  with  pillows,  stuflfed  carpets,  and 
mats,  which,  in  some  of  them,  were  spread  also  upon 
marble  slabs  on  the  outside  of  the  houses.  In  one, 
several  well-dressed  Turks  were  sitting  with  their 
pipes,  listening  to  the  pretty  airs  of  a  guitar  and 
violin,  whilst  the  recesses  were  occupied  by  others 
asleep.  Some  of  these,  with  their  turbans  oflF,  and 
their  heads  wrapped  in  a  sash,  were  rolled  in  the 
carpets,  and  sunk  on  the  cushions  in  the  apparatus 
and  oblivion  of  a  night  slumber ;  and  neither  these 
nor  such  as  were  stretched  upon  the  slabs  on  the  out- 
side, who  would  have  had  a  thousand  practical  wag- 
geries played  off  upon  them  in  any  other  city,  were 
disturbed  or  even  noticed  by  the  company.  None  of 
the  guests,  indeed,  seemed  entirely  awake,  but,  inhal- 
ing the  odours  of  their  perfumed  herbs,  silent,  sedate, 
and  lost  in  the  delicious  bliss  of  total  inactivity  and 
listlessness,  were  lulled  into  the  soft  approaches  of 
repose  by  the  tinkling  music,  the  unceasing  fall  of 
the  fountain,  and  the  regular  ripplings  of  the  water 
on  the  sandy  shore. 

The  Meddahs^  or  reciters  of  stories,  who  frequent 
these  coffee-houses,  as  well  as  some  others  near  Tekkuri- 
Sarai,  can  scarcely  extort  from  their  indolent  audience 
the  labour  of  a  smile,  and,  by  fixing  the  attention  upon 
one  monotonous  narration,  rather  augment  than  inter- 
rupt the  universal  torpor.  The  stories  of  the  Meddahs 
are  partly   dramatic   and   partly  descriptive,  turning 


for  going  to  Greece,  to  succeed  Lord  tusate  quarrel  between  the  loan- 
Byron  as  representative  of  the  Greek  borrowers  and  the  loan-lenders  saved 
Committee,  with  Mr.  H.  Bulwer^  now  me  from  the  disappointments  of  this 
Sir  Henry,  as  my  secretary.     A  for-  mission. — [1864.] 
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upon  a  suite  of  uninteresting  adventures,  mostly  in 
private  life,  which  are  detailed  with  painful  minuteness, 
and  often  invented  extemporaneously  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  history.  It  must  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  same  oriental  taste  which  has  produced  the  Alf 
Lila  0  Lila,  or  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  would  secure 
now  and  then  a  tale  not  totally  uninteresting.  In  fact, 
the  Turks  are  an  acute  people,  and  some  of  the  better 
sort  are  authors  of  elegant  compositions,  which  their 
fear  of  being  suspected  for  ambitious  innovators  pre- 
vents them  from  making  public.  The  oriental  courts 
were  formally  crowded  with  poets.  Mirza  Khan  pro- 
mised one  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  any  one  who 
should,  find  a  fault  in  the  works  of  any  of  his  numerous 
bards.  Mahomet  the  Second  said,  "  Were  I  to  imitate 
Mirza  Khan,  I  should  exhaust  my  treasury."  However, 
an  eastern  author  of  reputation  asserts  that  there  were 
some  good  Turkish  poets  in  the  time  of  that  Sultan.® 
A  modem  Grand  Signior  would  neither  have  the  abiKty 
nor  the  opportunity  of  making  such  an  observation. 
The  Grand  Vizier  Kioprili  Mustapha  Pasha,  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Salankamen,  always  carried  a  little 
library  amongst  his  baggage,  and,  when  out  of  employ 
at  Constantinople,  gave  lectures  every  day  to  sixty 
scholars,  for  whom  he  furnished  lodging  and  boarding. 
But  learning  is  not  now  a  recommendation  to  favour, 
although  it  is  not  totally  neglected.  A  dying  Sultan 
would  not  now,  like  Othman,*  recommend  to  his  suc- 
cessor the  patronage  of  the  learned  as  one  of  the  bul- 
warks of  the  state.  The  author  of  *  Constantinople 
Ancient  and  Modern'  asserts^®  that  many  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  capital  can  quote  the  Persian  poets  as  happily, 
and  refer  to  the  Arabic  philosophers  with  as  complete 

'  Letifi.^See  Paroles  Kemarqnables  des  Orientaux,  Qaland. 

'  Sec  tho  last  words  of  Otbman  to  his  son  Orchan,  as  reported  by  the  his- 
torian SAadi.  Cantemir,  Ottoman  Hist.,  part  i.  book  i.  p.  20,  Tindal's  trans- 
lation. *•  Page  86. 
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erudition,  as  we  can  do  to  the  Greek  and  Boman.  Of 
this  I  know  nothing,  but  I  know  that  the  minister  who 
was  Bets  Effendi^  or  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  when  we  were  at  Pera,  was  with  difficulty  per- 
suaded that  Spain  and  Italy  were  not  one  and  the  same 
country,  or  at  least  parts  of  the  same  kingdom. 

The  works  of  the  present  writers  are,  as  I  understand, 
chiefly  historical,  but  some  are  interspersed  with  nar- 
ratives which  show  a  turn  for  point  and  antithesis, 
although  their  himiour  may  be  judged  to  be  not  very 
exquisite  from  the  following  specimen.  Two  blind 
beggars,  one  of  whom  always  called  on  the  name  of 
Grod,  and  the  other  on  that  of  the  Sultan,  had  one  day 
a  pleasant  dispute  concerning  which  was  the  most  effica- 
cious mode  of  address.  This  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
Grand  Siguier,  who  ordered  the  man  that  put  up  peti- 
tions in  his  name  to  be  given  a  duck  stuffed  with 
zequins.  The  beggar  put  it  in  his  wallet,  and,  meeting 
with  his  friend  at  night,  asked  him  what  he  had  got  that 
day  by  calling  on  the  name  of  God.  "  /  have  got  eight 
parasy''  said  the  other.  "  Then  you  are  more  lucky  than 
/,"  returned  his  friend,  "/or  /  have  only  a  duck  which 
was  given  me  at  the  Seraglio  gate^  and  which^  as  I  am  in 
no  humour  for  fowl  to-night,  you  shaU  have  for  five  of  your 
parasr  The  agreement  was  struck,  and,  the  beggar 
soon  eating  his  way  to  the  money,  the  other  repented  of 
his  bargain.  "  Ah  /"  he  said,  "  the  Sultan  has  done  less 
for  me  than  God  ha^  done  for  you :  he  gave  me  a  duck^ 
but  never  told  me  it  was  stuffed  with  zequins^  It  is  fortu- 
nate for  the  audience  of  the  Meddahs  if  they  hear  any- 
thing enlivened  even  with  this  sprinkling  of  pleasantry. 

Amongst  the  frequenters  of  the  coffee-houses  near 
Yeni-Kapoussi  may  be  seen  some  of  those  Teriakis,  or 
opium-eaters,  who  are  always  noticed  amongst  the 
curiosities  of  the  Turkish  capital.  Pale,  emaciated,  and 
rickety,  sunk  into  a  profound  stupor,  or  agitated  by 
the  grimaces  of  delirium,  their  persons  are,  after  the 
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first  view,  easily  to  be  recognised,  and  make,  indeed,  an 
impression  too  deep  to  be  speedily  erased.  Their  chief 
resort  is  a  row  of  coffee-houses  in  a  shady  court,  near 
the  mosck  of  Sultan  Solyman,  which  I  visited,  but  cer- 
tainly did  not  see  so  frequented  by  these  singular  de- 
bauchees as  I  had  been  led  to  expect.  The  increasing 
attachment  to  wine  has  diminished  the  consumption  of 
opimn ;  but  there  are  still  to  be  found  Teriakis  who  will 
swallow  in  a  glass  of  water  three  or  four  lozenges, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  grains.  They  are  mixed 
with  spices,  and  stamped  with  the  words  mash  Allah 
(the  work  of  God).  Yet  the  exploits  of  these  persons 
are  insignificant  when  compared  with  that  of  the  taker 
of  a  daily  drachm  of  corrosive  sublimate,  who  was  alive 
in  1800,  and  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  but  was,  like 
Partridge  the  almanac-maker,  almost  reasoned  out  of 
existence  by  a  verbal  criticism,  which  has  since  turned 
out  to  b6  incorrect/^ 

From  the  coffee-houses  we  walked  on  to  a  tabagie 
near  Koum-Kapoussi,  the  next  gate,  where  we  dined 
upon  kebab.  This  dish,  which  any  palate  would  reckon 
a  delicacy,  consists  of  mutton  chopped  in  small  bits, 
either  with  or  without  hefrbs,  larded  with  milk  and 
butter,  and  fried  upon  a  wooden  skewer ;  an  operation 
which  is  performed  over  a  small  brazier  on  a  marble 
dresser  in  the  front  of  the  shop.  The  room  is  fitted  up 
with  small  boxes  in  our  own  fashion,  and  there  is  gene- 
rally one  chamber  to  which  a  small  party  may  retire. 
The  kebabgees,  or  cooks,  who  are  in  the  most  repute, 
live  near  Eski-Sarai,  the  old  palace^  assigned  to  the  esta- 
blishments of  deceased  Sultans ;  and  as  all  of  them  are 

"  Dr.  Pouqueville  mentioned  the  fact,  and  said  the  man  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Snleyman  Yeyen,  or  Suleyman  the  taker  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

Soy^e  Ik  Constantinople,  p.  126.)  Mr.  Thornton  thought  the  stoiy  false 
m  beginning  to  end  (Present  State,  &c.,  p.  229),  because  "yeycn"  is  from 
"ywiKifc,''  to  eat,  and  the  name  can  be  only  Solyman  the  eater ;  but,  says 
Loni  Byron,  Suleymi^  n-yeyen,  put  together  discreetly,  mean  the  swallower  of 
sablimate,  without  any  Suleyman  in  the  case ;  Svleyma  signifying  corrosive 
rablimate.  (Childe  Harold,  pp.  178,  179,  second  edit.) 
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Turks,  only  sherbets  are  served  up  with  their  meats ; 
but  in  our  tavern  there  was  no  want  of  wine ;  and  at  a 
table  near  us,  covered  with  a  dessert  of  fruit  and  cakes, 
sat  a  knot  of  young  Turks,  the  bucks  of  the  quarter, 
pushing  about  the  bottle  with  a  noisy  emulation  which 
did  not  confine  itself  to  their  own  party,  but  brought 
them  staggering  to  our  side  of  the  room  with  tumblers 
of  wine,  pledging  repeatedly  our  healths,  and  looking 
at  us  for  approbation,  as  acknowledged  masters  of  the 
art.  Their  debauch  ended  in  loud  fits  of  screaming 
and  shouting,  and  other  resemblances  of  the  senseless 
merriment  of  an  English  hunting-club. 

We  found  our  boat  near  Koum-Kapoussi,  and,  em- 
barking, rowed  under  the  walls.     We  passed  Ahour- 
Kapoussi,  the  gate  near  the  Grand  Signior's  stables, 
where  the  walls  of  the  Seraglio  commence,  and  Balik- 
Hane  (the  fisher  s  house),  a  anaall  green  kiosk  projecting 
from  the  walls  of  the  Seraglio,  to  which  it  has  been 
usual  to  send  the  deposed  Yiziers  through  a  garden- 
gate,  close  behind,  to  await  their  sentence.    The  execu- 
tion is  performed  in  a  little  chamber  running  out  by 
itself,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  an  upper  wing  of  the 
kiosk.     A  removal  to  Balik-Hane  has  generally  been 
the  forerunner  of  death ;  but  a  more  fortunate  minister 
has  sometimes  been  led,  not  to  the  fatal  chamber,  but 
down  to  the  shore,  where  a  boat  has  been  waiting  to 
convey  him  to  the  place  of  banishment.     Balik-Hane 
is  not  the  only  spot  chosen  for  the  punishment  of  the 
Sultan's  enemies :  a  dark  chamber  at  the  gate  of  the 
second  court  of  the  Seraglio,  called  Mabeiuj  where  the 
Yiziers'  heads  are  always  exposed,  is  allotted  to  the  same 
purpose,  and  is  the  permanent  station  of  the  royal  execu- 
tioners. 

In  situations  where  a  minister  is  said  in  England  to 
lose  his  place,  and,  xmder  the  old  French  regime,  was 
called  a  disgraced  man,  a  Turkish  Yizier  not  unfre- 
quently  loses  his  head,  and,  when  only  banished,  is  de- 
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prived  of  nearly  the  whole  of  his  wealth.  Reckoning 
on  an  average,  deduced  from  a  hundred  and  fifteen 
Grand  Viziers  who  successively  governed  the  Ottoman 
empire,  to  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Vienna,  the  place  of 
the  prime  minister  of  the  Porte  may  be  esteemed  worth 
three  years  and  a  half  purchase." 

The  instability  of  every  powerful  individual  in 
Turkey  may  be  judged  by  the  events  of  fifteen  months, 
from  the  year  1622,  during  which  time  there  were  three 
Emperors,  seven  Grand  Viziers,  two  Capudan-Pashas, 
five  Agas  of  the  Janissaries,  three  Tefterdars  or  High 
Treasurers,  and  six  Pashas  of  Cairo.^^  The  power  of 
the  Vizier- Azem  continued  unrivalled  until  the  reign  of 
Mahomet  the  Fifth,  when  it  was  decreased  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Easlar-Aga,  or  Chief  of  the  Black  Eunuchs, 
and  has  since  that  period  been  occasionally  shared  with 
the  Aga  of  the  Janissaries,  the  Capudsm-Pasha,  and 
others  of  the  great  officers  of  state.  Abdallah  Pasha, 
Vizier- Azem  under  Sultan  Abdulhamid,  was  not  only 
raised  to  the  vizierat  by  the  Selictar-Aga,  but  deposed 
and  strangled  in  the  prison  of  Boumeli-Kavak  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  same  minister.  Nevertheless,  the 
ostensible  authority  of  this  Pretorian  Prefect  is  still 
absolute  over  every  subject  of  the  empire;  and,  as 
far  as  his  responsibility  is  concerned,  the  burden  which 
he  has  to  bear^^  is  not  less  grievous  than  that  of  his 
predecessors. 

After  Balik-Hane  we  passed  by  Indogouli-Eaosch, 
Mermer-Eaosch,  and  Yali-Eaosch — 'the  Pearl  and 
Marble  Pavilions,  and  the  Eaosk  of  the  Landing- 
place.  From  near  the  second  there  is  a  view  of  the 
summit  of  the  Corinthian  pillar  of  white  marble,  fifty 

»  lisTBigii,  Stato  Mllitore,  &c.,  p.  13.  Decline  and  Fall,  cap.  Ixt.  note  89, 
p.  375,  4to. 

•»  Knollea'  Hist.  Turks,  p.  1387. 

^  Vizier  is  from  a  Persian  word  signifying  a  porter ;  as  Bailo,  the  title  of  a 
Venetian  ambassador*  and  Baillif,  a  French  and  English  municipal  officer, 
are  derived  from  hajtdu$.    See  Biblioth^ue  Orientale,  Vazir. 
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feet  high,  in  the  gardens  of  the   Seraglio,  with  the 
inscription — 

FORTUNiE  REDUCI  OB  DEVICTOS  GOTHOS.'* 

This  has  been  erroneously  supposed  the  column  of 
Theodora.  Pococke  mentions  that  it  was  taken  from 
some  other  part  of  the  town  to  the  Seraglio  gardens." 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  handsome  capital  of  verd-antique. 
The  latter  kiosk,  which  is  covered  on  the  outside  by  a 
screen  of  green  canvas  or  cloth,  contains  a  long  chair 
or  sofa  of  silver ;  and  on  this  the  Grand  Signior  seats 
himself  to  take  public  leave  of  the  Vizier- Azem  or 
Capudan-Pasha  previously  to  any  warlike  expedition, 
and  also  on  certain  occasions  of  rejoicing,  when  tents 
are  pitched  for  the  grandees  of  his  court  and  for  the 
foreign  ministers,  and  games  and  fireworks  are  exhi- 
bited in  the  open  space  between  the  pavilion  and  the 
sea. 

Between  the  kiosks  we  landed,  and,  walking  along 
the  shore,  passed  a  range  of  monstrous  cannons  laid  up 
under  a  line  of  sheds.  Over  the  gate  of  the  Seraglio 
near  this  spot  are  some  large  fishbones  suspended  by 
chains,  which  the  Turks  say  are  those  of  a  giant.  A 
similar  story  was  formerly  told  of  some  immense  bones 
in  the  royal  palace  of  Ben-Hadad  at  Damascus." 

Close  to  Yali-Kiosk  we  paw  the  boat-houses  contain- 
ing the  barges  of  the  Seraglio,  and  that  of  the  Grand 
Signior,  burnished  in  every  part  with  gold,  and  pro- 

"  In  relation  to  this  inscription  (Fortunaa  Reduci  ob  devictoe  Oothoe)^  Uie 
medal  of  Belisarius  may  be  observcJi,  on  the  reverse  of  which  are  the  words 
DEVICTIS  GOTHTS. 

On  the  opposite  plane  of  the  basis  is  this  religious  device  :— 


IC 

XC 

NI 

KA 

ChishuU's  Travels  in  Turkey,  p.  46. 

"  Observations  on  Thrace,  p.  132. 

>'  Je  vis  la  c6te  d'un  g^ant  suspendue  dans  le  m6me  palais,  long  de  neuf 
l^aumes,  et  large  de  deux.  On  pT^tend  que  c'est  celle  d'un  roi  de  T'ancienne 
race  des  gtots,  nomm6  Abchamas. — ^Voyage  de  Benjamin  Fils  de  Jonas, 
p.  28.     Voyages  faits  principalement  en  Asie,  tom.  i. 
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vided  with  a  covered  recess  of  lattice-work  at  the  stem 
for  the  retirement  of  the  emperor.  The  barge  is  rowed 
with  six-and-twenty  oars,  and  the  helm  is  held  by  the 
Bostandge-Bashe,  except  during  a  conflagration,  when 
the  place  of  that  officer,  in  the  event  of  the  Sultan 
crossing  the  water,  is  occupied  by  the  Hassekis-Aga, 
the  chief  of  the  second  guard.  From  this  place  we 
passed  over  to  Tophana,  having,  in  boats,  on  horseback, 
and  by  walking,  made  the  circuit  of  Constantinople ; 
an  expedition  which,  including  stoppages,  employed  us 
from  nine  in  the  morning  to  half  after  four  in  the 
afternoon. 


VOL.  IL 
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CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

The  Atmeidan  —  Antiquities  of  the  Hippodrome  —  Theodosian  obelisk  —  The 
Colossus  Structilis  —  The  Delphic  Serpentine  Column — The  Burnt  Pillar 

—  Note  on  the  Historical  Column  —  Three  other  columns  —  The  ancient 
cisterns — The  aqueduct  of  Valens  —  The  fountains  and  baths  —  The  Hans 

—  Encouragement  of  commerce  in  the  East  —  Bezesteins  and  bazars  of 
Constantinople. 

In  our  several  walks  to  Constantinople  we  saw  the 
antiquities  of  the  Atmeidan,  the  cisterns,  and  the 
aqueducts ;  and  we  visited  the  hans,  the  bezesteins,  and 
the  bazars. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  recognise  the  ancient 
Hippodrome,  even  such  as  it  existed  a  little  previously 
to  the  last  conquest  of  Constantinople,  in  the  present 
Atmeidan,  or  Horse-course.  Onuphrius  Panvinius  re- 
marked the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  its  appear- 
ance during  the  hundred  years  preceding  the  description 
of  Gyllius  ;  and  the  devastations  of  time  and  barbarism 
have  been  proceeding  with  an  equally  rapid  pace  since 
the  age  of  that  learned  traveller.^  It  is  now  no  longer 
a  circus,  but  an  oblong  open  space,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  paces  long  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wide,* 
flanked  on  one  side  by  the  magnificent  mosck  of  Sultan 
Achmet,  and  on  the  other  by  the  dead  wall  of  a  hos- 
pital, under  which  there  is  a  line  of  low  buildings  and 

*  "  EjusCirci  description-em  ex  antiqua  Constantinopdis  topograpJUa,  quce 
patdo  antequam  Urbs  in  Turcorum  potestatem  venisaet  facta  fuit,  excerptam^ 
cuijeci,  parum  his  quce  a  Petro  OyUio  dicuntur  quadrantem.  Fieri  enim  poiest 
ut  centum  annorum  intervaUo,  Cird  sive  Hippodrcmi  ConstantinopUOani 
ospectiM  mutatus  eit ;  Turcis  eum  in  dies  demdienttbus^  et  vastcmtilms,  ac  ad 
SIMS  usus  prcedarissima  marmora,  et  columnas  vertentHms,'* — De  Ludis  Cir- 
censibus,  Hb.  i.  p.  61.  Bandurii  Comment,  in  Antiq.  C.  P.,  lib.  iii.  p.  664, 
torn.  ii.  The  view  leaves  out  the  Delphic  column,  and  in  some  respects  seems 
made  from  conjecture. 

■  Wheler  mskes  the  length  ^ve  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  breadth  one 
hundred  and  twenty  paces. — A  Voyage,  &c.,  book  ii.  p.  183. 
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sheds,  or  stands  for  arabats.  The  granite  obelisk  of 
Theodosius,  the  broken  pyramid  of  Constantino  Por- 
phyrogenitus,  stripped  of  its  bronze  plates,  and  the  base 
of  the  Delphic  pillar,  were  all  that  remained  even  in 
the  time  of  Sandys,*  of  the  many  noble  monuments 
with  which  this  spot  was  formerly  adorned ;  and  were 
it  not  for  these  antiquities,  which  are  yet  to  be  seen,  it 
is  probable  that  the  site  of  the  Hippodrome  would  be 
covered  with  houses,  and  become  in  a  short  time  the 
object  of  controversy.  The  djerid-playing  is  less  fre- 
quent there  now  than  formerly :  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  uneven,  and  of  a  hard  gravelly  soil.  Part 
of  the  base  of  the  Theodosian  obelisk  is  hidden  in  the 
ground,  so  that  the  fourth  and  fifth  lines  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, which  record  the  name  of  the  Pretor  during  whose 
year  it  was  raised  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Elder, 
and  the  time  employed  in  its  erection,  are  no  longer 
visible.*  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  so  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.* 

Supposing  that  this  obelisk  was  one  of  the  original 
ornaments  bestowed  upon  Byzantium  by  Constantine, 
and  that,  being  shaken  down  by  an  earthquake,  it  was 
only  transferred  by  Theodosius  to  the  Hippodrome,  it 
may  appear  surprising  that  a  single  mass  of  fifty  feet 
long,  sJthough  of  the  hardest  granite,  should  not  have 
been  broken  by  the  fall ;  yet  the  first  line  of  the  Greek 
inscription  on  the  north  side  of  the  base,  given  by 
Sandys  and  Wheler,  seems  to  show  that  it  had  lain 
some  time  on  the  ground,  and  was  not  transported 
directly  from  Rome  or  Egypt  by  that  emperor.* 

It  is  observed  by  Gyllius  that  there  is  no  mention 

'  Relation  of  a  Journey,  &c.,  lib.  i.  p.  34. 

*  TER  DENIS  SIC  VICTUS  EGO  DOMITUS  QUE  DIEBUS. 
JUDICB  SUB  PROOLO  SUPERAS  ELATUS  AD  AURAS. 

Inicript.  Const.  Band.  Imper.  Orient,  lib.  vi.  p.  182. 
*  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu's  Letters,  xli. 

KIONA  TETPAUAEYPON  AEI  XOONI  KEIMENON  AXOOS 
MOYNOZ  ANA2TH2AI  OEYAOZIOZ  BAZIAEYZ. 

Y   2 
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of  an  obelisk  in  the  Hippodrome  in  the  ancient  descrip- 
tion of  the  regions  of  the  city,  although  a  square  pillar 
of  Egyptian  stone  is  noticed  in  the  fifth  region,  which 
he  might  have  been  inclined  to  think  was  this  identical 
monument,  removed  after  its  fall  by  Theodosius,  if  he 
had  not  discovered  that  the  same  work  had  made  some 
omissions  in  the  detail  of  the  many  antiquities  of  the 
capital,  and  that  it  was  written  after  the  date  inscribed 
upon  the  granite.*  By  the  sculptures  on  the  pedestal, 
representing  the  Hippodrome,  it  appears  indeed  that 
there  were  two  obelisks  in  this  place. 

The  marble  pyramid,  called  by  the  old  topographers 
the  Colossus  Structilis,  raised  by  Constantine  the  son  of 
Romanus,  had  been  stripped  of  its  brazen  plates  before 
it  was  seen  by  Gyllius;®  and  Sandys  describes  it  as 
greatly  ruinated.  The  last  measurement  makes  it 
ninety-four  feet  in  height.*  Gyllius,  upon  the  occasion 
of  a  grand  festival,  saw  a  man  ascend  to  the  top  of  it 
and  descend  without  injury,  when  it  was  higher  than 
the  obelisk.  Another  person,  who  made  the  same 
effort  immediately  afterwards,  was  so  giddy  when  he 
arrived  at  the  summit,  that  he  leaped  from  it  with  a 
violence  sufficient  to  carry  him  beyond  the  base  of  the 
pyramid,  and,  although  he  lighted  upon  his  feet,  and, 
sinking  deep  into  the  earth,  remained  upright,  was 
found  to  be  dead. 

Le  Chevalier  is  the  last  traveller  who,  following 
Thevenot's  pretended  voyage,  describes  the  serpents' 
heads,  forming  the  capital  of  the  Delphic  column  of 
bronze,  as  having  been  struck  off  by  a  blow  of  Maho- 
met's battle-axe.  That  such  a  story  should  ever  have 
prevailed  is  extraordinary,  since  every  traveller,  from 
Gyllius  to  Wheler,  who  has  given  a  picture  of  it,  de- 
scribes the  column  as  entire.  The  reputation  of  this 
moniunent  has  been  various.     Gyllius  established  be- 

'  De  Topog.  Constant,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xi.  '  Ibid.  cap.  xii. 

^  Const.  Anc.  and  Mod.,  p.  69. 
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yond  all  doubt  its  identity  with  the  column  supporting 
the  Plataean  tripod  at  Delphi;  Sandys  noticed  it  without 
any  remark ;  Smyth  does  not  mention  it  at  all ;  Wheler 
dilutes  its  actual  history,  and  supposes  it  to  have  been 
placed  on  the  Colossus  Structilis.  In  1 700,  as  Toume- 
fort  relates,  the  heads  were  gone,  one  having  been  struck 
off  by  the  Sultan  Mourat,  meaning,  probably,  Amurath 
the  Fourth,  who  died  in  1639,  and  who  could  not  have 
performed  the  exploit  any  more  than  Mahomet,  as 
Wheler  saw  them  entire  after  that  period.  The  French 
traveller  adds  that  the  others  had  been  broken  off,  and 
the  pillar  thrown  down,  and  afterwards  placed  in  its 
present  situation :  he,  in  a  great  measure,  restores  the 
monument  to  its  ancient  credit.  Lady  M.  W.  Mon- 
tagu beheld  the  heads  again  in  1717,  but  they  had 
disappeared  when  the  Hippodrome  was  seen  by  Lord 
Sandwich,  who  mentioned  the  story  of  Mourat,  and 
disputed  the  antiquity  of  the  column.  Pococke  notices 
the  ruin  of  the  capital,  but  without  adding  the  story ; 
and  Chishull  avers  that  the  serpents'  heads,  which  lately 
terminated  the  pillar,  were  taken  off  privately  by  the 
servants  of  the  late  Polish  ambassador.  It  is  difficult  to 
discover  the  precise  period  to  which  he  alludes,  and  I 
presume  that  he  speaks  only  of  the  two  heads.  Subse- 
quent travellers  have  revived  the  story  of  Thevenot ; 
but,  by  way  of  compensation,  the  well-known  decision 
of  our  last  great  historian  has  stamped  the  authenticity 
of  this  venerable  relic.^®  It  is  now  generally  believed 
at  Constantinople  that  it  has  been  removed,  as  Toume- 
fort  relates,  from  its  former  site,  and  it  is  not  agreed 
whether  the  bottom  or  the  top  of  the  pillar  is  now  in- 
serted in  the  groxmd ;  the  upper  part  does  not  diminish 

'*  See  GyU.  lib.  ii.  cap,  zii.,  Be  Topog.  Constant. ;  Band.  Comment,  in 
Antiq.  C.  P.,  torn.  ii.  p.  668  ;  Sandys,  A  Relation  of  a  Journey,  lib.  i.  p.  34 ; 
A  Collection  of  Curious  Travels  and  Voyao:e8,  tom.  ii.  chap.  v. ;  Wheler,  A 
Voyage,  &c.,  book  ii.  p.  185 ;  Tournefort,  Voyage  du  Levant,  pp.  511,  512, 
torn.  1. ;  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  letter  xli. ;  Lord  Sandwich,  A  Voyage  round 
the  Mediterranean,  p.  128 ;  Pococke,  Observations  on  Thrace,  p.  131 ;  Chis- 
hull, Travels  in  Turkey,  p.  40. 
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SO  much  as  from  the  representation  of  its  ancient  shape 
it  might  be  supposed  to  do  near  the  summit,  where  the 
serpents'  heads  began  to  branch  off.  It  has  before  l>een 
noticed  as  being  about  seven  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  hollow,  and  filled  with  stones."  The  brazen 
column  at  Sant.  Ambrogio,  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
serpent  of  Moses,  was  brought,  if  we  may  credit  the 
.  Milanese  historians,  from  Constantinople,  and  may  have 
been,  some  way  or  the  other,  confounded  with  this  ser- 
pentine pillar. 

The  column  which  was  raised  by  Constantine,  and 
repaired  by  Manuel  Comnenus,  subsequently  to  the 
great  earthquake  in  1150,  and  which  is  commonly 
called  the  Porphyry  or  Burnt  Column,  is  near  the  At- 
meidan.  We  entered  a  house  to  see  the  base  of  it,  hut 
found  that  the  Turks  had  built  a  stone  facing  round  the 
bottom  of  the  monument.  This  happened  after  the  fire 
in  1779.**  The  shaft  is  black,  from  repeated  conflagra- 
tions, and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  hoops  of 
iron  encircling  the  pillar,  has  concealed  the  joints  of  the 
blocks,  and  gives  the  column  the  appearance  of  a  single 
mass.  It  is  now  an  unsightly  structure,  ninety  feet 
high  and  thirty-three  in  circumference. 

From  a  mention  of  this  antiquity  by  Busbek,  in  the 
same  notice  with  the  famous  historical  column  in  Aurat- 
Bazar,  it  has  been  thought  by  some  writers  to  be  one 
of  the  two  hollow  pillars  *'  which  were  seen  in  the  an- 

"  In  the  account  of  Delphi. 

'*  Const.  Anc.  and  Mod. 

*'  T^  de  dvr<|^  h-ei  t^rrfirfv  KpKobios  rov  Kiova  rov  Xripoko^ov.  (Theophanes, 
ap.  Band.  Comment,  in  Antiq.  C.  P.,  lib.  i.  p.  507,  torn,  ii.)  Both  of  these 
were  adorned  from  the  base  to  the  capital  with  figures  scnlptored  in  relief, 
representing  the  triumph  of  Theodosius  over  the  Scythians  and  other  bar- 
barous nations.  They  were  both  standing  when  the  city  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  and  Mahomet  (so  foolishly  calumniated  as  an  enemy  to  the  arts)  em- 
ployed Gentilis  Bellinus,  a  Venetian,  to  copy  the  sculptures,  all  of  which,  the 
designs  being  deposited  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  at  Paris,  were  care- 
fully engraved  under  the  inspection  of  Claude  Fran9ois  Menestrier,  the  Jesuit, 
and  afterwards  under  that  of  Banduri,  in  the  second  volume  of  whose  '  Im- 
perium  Orientalo '  they  are  found  divided  into  eighteen  plates.  Ducange  also 
has  given  an  engraving  of  one  of  the  columns.  The  column  of  Theodosius 
was  taken  down,  it  is  said,  by  Bajazet  the  Second,  to  build  a  bath,  about  forty 
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,  cient  city ;  but  it  is  not  hollow,  and  those  two  columns 
!  were  those  raised  by  Theodosius  the  Second,  in  the 
.  forum  of  Taurus,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
„  by  Arcadius,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  on  the  place 
,  called  Xerolophus.  Aurat-Bazar  being  burnt  down  in 
the  last  rebellion,  we  had  not  a  view  of  the  base  of  the 

years  before  Gylliua  visited  the  city,  that  is  to  say,  in  1505.  That  of  Arca- 
dius was  measured  by  him :  the  ascent  to  the  top  was  by  two  hundred  and 
thirty-three  steps,  and  the  height  of  the  structure  was  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  feet.  A  plan  of  it  was  taken  by  Busbek,  which  has  never  been  pub- 
lished, but  there  is  one  of  the  whole  column  in  Sandys*  Travels,  copied 
apparently  with  great  minuteness.'  It  was  taken  down  in  the  year  1695. 
Now  a  doubt  has  arisen  whether  the  drawings  of  Gentilis  Bellinus  represent 
the  sculptures  of  the  Theodosian  or  of  the  Arcadian  colunm.  Banduri,  in 
whose  time  the  latter  monument  was  standing  in  Aurat-Bazar,  could  not  solve 
the  difi&culty,  but  inclined  to  the  Theodosian.  He  compared  the  elevation  in 
Sandys  with  the  detail  of  the  Venetian,  which  I  have  also  done  with  some 
pains,  as  far  as  any  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  two.  There  is  just 
such  a  resemblance  between  the  minute  confused  figures  in  Sandys  and  the 
plates  of  Bellinus  (such  as  a  ship,  soldiers,  and  men  on  horseback)  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  decide  the  question,  were  it  not  that  the  two  columns  were  alike 
'm  the  subject  of  their  sculptures,  and  in  every  other  respect.^ 

Mr.  Le  Chevalier  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Bellinus  copied  the  Theodo- 
sian column,*'  and  foimds  his  notion  upon  a  discovery  which  he  made  at  Con- 
stwtinople,  that  the  pedestal  still  remaining  in  Aurat-Bazar  answers  in  some 
of  its  ornaments  to  the  description  of  Gyllius ;  and  he  might  have  added  the 
picture  of  Sandys,  but  not  to  the  drawings  of  the  Venetian  artist.    It  will  be 
observed  that  in  the  eighteen  plates  of  Bellinus  no  drawing  is  given  of  the 
pedestal,  and  that  the  picture  of  the  entire  column  in  Banduri  is  from 
Bttcange.    The  other  remark  of  Mr.  Le  Chevalier,  relative  to  the  quality  of 
the  sculpture,  apparently  too  excellent  for  the  fourth  century,  and  superior  to 
that  on  the  fragment  in  Aurat-Bazar,  is  not  confirmed  by  the  observations  of 
Wheler  and  Toumerort,  both  of  whom  describe  the  figures  on  the  base  as  of  a 
style  superior  to  that  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  executed,  and,  what  is 
worthy  of  remark,  similar  to  those  in  Ducange's  picture,  which  Banduri  sus- 
pected to  be  not  a  faithful  representation.    The  French  traveller,  indeed,  cor- 
responds so  exactly  with  that  picture,  that  I  cannot  but  think  his  description 
taken  from  it,  rather  than  from  an  actual  view  of  the  monument.**    Mr. 
Toumefort  is  not,  in  (act^  always  to  be  depended  upon,  and  in  some  instances 
be  appears  to  have  written  hastily.    For  example,  in  translating  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  Colossus  Structilis,  he  calls  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  the 
father,  instead  of  the  son,  of  Komanus.    I  find  no  assistance  from  any  of  the 
accounts  or  designs  already  noticed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  confusion ; 
yet,  on  the  whole,  I  conclude  that,  as  the  Arcadian  column  was  probably  in  a 
state  of  much  better  preservation  than  the  Theodosian  at  the  Utkmg  of  Con- 
stantinople, it  was  therefore  the  model  of  Qentilis  Bellinus,  who  however  did 
not  refrain  from  improving  upon  the  original,  and  must  be  understood  to  have 
only  copied  the  sculptures  on  the  shaft. 


*  Relation  of  a  Journey,  lib.  i.  p.  35.  "  Voyage  de  la  Propontide,  &c,  p.  158. 

^  'Oti  6  Urip6\o^t  Hpyoy  iffrlv  Apica-         •*  Tournefort,  Vovage  du  Lerant,p.  513, 

•^,  S/iwoy  jcarA  -wdana  t^  TaOp^,  are  the  tome  i.  lett.  xii.     Wheler,  A  Journey,  lie., 

wordi  of  Cedrenus.  book  ii.  p.  189. 
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Arcadian  column,  which  was  about  fourteen  feet  high 
when  seen  by  Dr.  Dallaway,  but  mutilated  and  entirely- 
defaced.  The  granite  colunm  of  Marcian,  discovered  by 
Wheler,  now  standing  near  the  mosck  of  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
and  called  Eastach,  that  near  Yeni-*Kapoussi,  and  the 
one  in  the  Seraglio  gardens,  are  the  only  ancient  monii- 
ments  of  this  description  remaining  in  Constantinople. 

The  Turks,  never  having  suffered  the  siege  of  their 
capital,  have  neglected  the  cisterns  of  the  city.  Re- 
mains of  several  of  these  useful  structures  are  still  to 
be  seen,  but  I  believe  that  only  one  is  applied  to  its 
original  purpose.  The  largest  cistern  is  called  Bin- 
derik,  or  the  thousand  and  one  piUars,  and  has  now  the 
appearance  of  a  suite  of  gloomy  underground  dun- 
geons. It  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  half-naked  pallid 
wretches,  employed  in  twisting  silk  through  all  the 
long  corridors  by  the  glare  of  torches.  The  roof  of 
this  reservoir,  apparently  that  of  Philoxenus,  was  sup- 
ported by  a  double  tier,  consisting  altogether  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty-four  pillars,  of  which  only  the 
upper  half  are  now  cleared  from  the  earth. 

Dr.  Dallaway,  it  seems,  did  not  recognise  the  double 
set  of  columns  so  exactly  described  by  Gyllius,"  as  he 
simply  mentions  that  the  number  of  those  in  Binderik 
is  two  himdred  and  twelve.^*  Le  CheveKer  says  that 
the  Imperial  Cistern  of  Constantine,  of  which  only  the 
site  is  now  visible,  is  at  Yere-batan,  which  may  lead  a 
traveller  into  an  error,  as  Binderik  is  called  also  Yere- 
batan  Sarai,  the  underground  palace;  and  so  far  from 
having  disappeared,  is  that  which  he  names  Cistema 
Maxima,"  and  which  has  been  just  described.  It  is  a 
little  distance  from  the  Burnt  Column,  in  a  quarter  of 
the  town  anciently  called  Lausus. 

"  Cujus  coDcameratio  quadringentis  et  viginti  qnatuor  oolumnis  mannoreis 
Bustinetur  duplicatis,  nempe  ducentis  et  duodecim  supra  ae  ducentas  et  duo- 
decim  columnas  habentibus. — De  Topog.  Const.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxv. 

»»  Const.  Anc.  and  Mod.,  p.  110. 

"  Voyage  de  la  Propontide,  p.  106. 
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The  cistern  Asparis,  constructed  by  Aspares  and 
Ardabmius,  in  the  reign  of  Leo,  who  destroyed  the 
founders  of  it  in  the  reservoir  itself/'  may  be  that  of 
eighty  columns,  near  the  mosck  of  Laleli,  on  the  third 
hill.  Tschukour-Bostan,  now  a  herb-garden,  within  a 
high- walled  enclosure,  between  Tekkuri*Sarai  and 
Edeme-Kapoussi,  is  supposed  by  Le  Chevalier  to  be 
the  cistern  called,  from  a  neighbouring  church,  Mocisia ; 
but  it  corresponds  more  precisely  with  that  which  was 
constructed  by  Bonus,  a  patrician,  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Heraclius,^®  at  the  back  of  the  Hebdomon 
(Tekkuri-Sarai),  and  which  had  lost  its  columns  and 
chambers,  and  was  a  garden,  when  seen  by  GylKus.** 
The  same  person  mentions  another  cistern,  containing 
cultivated  ground,  near  the  mosck  of  Sultan  Selim,  on 
the  back  of  the  fifth  hill.^  A  subterranean  corridor  of 
twenty-four  columns,  near  the  Seven  Towers,  and  some 
ancient  remains  between  the  public  bath,  Tschukour- 
Hamam,  and  the  mosck  called  Seirek-Dgiamissij  belong 
also  to  three  other  cisterns. 

Bosdgohan-Kemeri,  the  aqueduct  of  Valens,  before 
noticed,  is  in  a  thinly-inhabited  part  of  the  town  near 
At-Bazar,  the  horse-market,  connecting  what  are  called 
the  third  and  fourth  hills.  The  double  row  of  forty 
Gothic  arches  seems  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Solyman, 
out  of  the  old  materials  of  intermixed  stone  and  tile, 
and  probably  in  the  ancient  form.  Although  still  used 
to  convey  water,  it  is  half  in  ruins,  and  has  the  decay, 
without  the  grace,  of  antiquity ;  but  these  mighty  arches^ 
these  airial  chambera^^  the  admiration  of  the  Byzan- 
tines, have,  as  an  architectural  monument,  nothing 
either  grand  or  agreeable. 

V  Anonymi,  pars  tertia,  Antiq.  G.  P.,  lib.  iii.  p.  49,  ap.  Band.  Imp.  Orient. 
••  Anonymi,  ibid. 

••  De  Topog.  Const.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  iv. 
■•  n>id.  cap.  ii. 

"  'O  ay<»y6s  r&u  fuyakny  a^idcov,  fjroi  di  ovpayuu  KOfuiptu  vif6  Ovaknrrot 
fficrur(^<ray,  t^  Spartu. — ^Anonymi,  ibid. 
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The  style  of  the  nnmerous  fountains  at  Constanti- 
nople is  extravagant  and  fantastic ;  hut  the  profusion 
of  gilding,  the  variety  of  glaring  colours,  and  even  the 
taste  of  the  whole  structure,  are  consonant  with  the 
gay  dresses  of  the  people  and  the  gaudy  air  which 
spreads  itself  over  every  object  of  the  Turkish  capital. 
In  the  court  of  St.  Sophia  is  a  fountain,  erected  by  a 
Persian  architect,  after  the  fashion  of  his  own  countoy. 

The  public  baths,  of  which  there  are  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty  within  the  walls,  do  not  add  to  the 
external  beauty  of  the  city.  Their  low  flat  domes  have 
a  poor  effect,  but  they  are  mostly  built  of  marble,  and 
the  interior  of  them  is  handsome  and  spacious,  and 
affords,  in  a  degree  superior  to  the  baths  of  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  every  accommodation  requisite  for  the 
perfect  enjoyment  of  the  first  of  Oriental  luxuries.  The 
best  in  the  city  is  near  the  church  of  the  Armenian 
Patriarch,  and  not  far  from  the  Atmeidan. 

The  hundred  and  eighty  bans  of  Constantinople  are 
so  many  immense  stone  barracks  or  closed  squares, 
which  have,  like  the  baths,  every  recommendation  ex- 
cept architectural  elegance.  The  court  of  VaUde-Han, 
which  we  visited,  and  which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  best 
in  Constantinople,  is  ornamented  with  a  thin  grove  of 
trees,  with  two  handsome  foimtains,  and  the  building, 
besides  warehouses  and  stables  on  the  ground-floor,  has 
three  stories,  or  galleries,  one  above  the  other,  with 
ranges  of  small  chambers,  each  of  which  is  kept  neat 
and  clean  by  the  servants  of  the  han,  and  fitted  up  for 
the  time  with  the  carpets  and  slender  wardrobe  of  the 
several  occupiers.  The  generality  of  the  bans  are  for 
travelling  merchants,  but  the  chambers  of  the  one  we 
visited  were  let  out  as  counting-houses  to  some  natives, 
whose  dweUings  were  in  Galata,  Pera,  or  some  distant 
quarter  of  the  city.  These  usefiil  edifices  are  the  work 
of  the  Ottoman  Sultans,  and  of  other  munificent  indivi- 
duals, so  that  strangers,  except  a  small  gratuity  to  the 
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servant  at  departing  is  taken  into  account,  are  gratui- 
tously lodged,  and  are,  during  their  residence  in  the 
city,  masters  of  their  rooms,  of  which  they  keep  the 
keys.  They  are  for  all  men,  of  whatever  quality,  condU 
Hon,  country,  or  religion  soever;  and  there  the  poorest  have 
room  to  lodge  in,  and  the  richest  have  no  more.^  The 
construction  of  them  has  contributed  to  attract  the  mer- 
chants and  the  merchandize  of  the  farthest  boundaries 
of  Africa  and  Asia  to  the  capital  of  Turkey. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  distant  nations  seems 
congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  and 
it  has  been  promoted  not  only  by  the  chief  injunction  of 
that  system,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  but  by  various 
other  regulations  of  useful  piety,  which  facilitate  the 
progress  and  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  travellers. 
Hospitality  in  the  East  is  still  a  duty,  and  the  Mussul- 
man esteems  the  construction  of  a  fountain,  or  a  caravan- 
sarai  in  the  wilderness,  as  an  act  of  devotion  no  less 
sincere  than  serviceable.  Thus  also  he  cherishes  the 
camel,  not  only  as  the  favourite  of  his  Prophet,  but  as 
the  ship  of  the  desert. 

The  Oriental  travelling  merchant,  a  character  with 
which  we  become  acquainted  in  the  very  outset  of 
history,^  is  the  favourite  and  the  friend  of  Islamism : 
for  the  few  days  of  the  annual  pilgrimage,  the  fair  of 
Mecca,  until  the  late  disturbances  of  Arabia,  was  the 
greatest  perhaps  on  the  face  of  the  earth.^  From 
that  centre  a  constant  and  abundant  supply  of  a  thou- 
sand useful  and  luxurious  commodities  diverged  in  a 
variety  and  abundance  sufficient  for  the  real  or  fancied 
wants  of  every  region  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  The 
communication  of  the  commodities  of  distant  regions  by 
land-carriage  has,  notwithstanding  the  progress  of  navi- 
gation, increased  instead  of  diminished  in  modem  times, 

*•  WhelQT,  A  Journey,  Ac,  book  ii.  p.  192. 
•*  Genesis  xxxvii.  25. 

»*  Robertson's  Historical  Disquisition  concerning  India,  sect.  ill.  p.  160, 
edit.  4to. 
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a  curious  fact  illustrated  and  explained  by  the  eloquent 
and  learned  author  to  whom  I  have  just  referred.  The 
same  person  will  carry  sulphur  from  Persia  to  China ; 
from  China  to  Greece,  porcelain ;  from  Greece  to  India, 
gold  stuffs ;  from  India  to  Aleppo,  steel ;  from  Aleppo 
to  Yemen,  glass ;  and  from  Yemen  to  Persia,  painted 
calicoes."  It  is  by  the  aid  of  the  caravan  that  the 
shawls  of  Cachemire,  the  muslins  of  Bengal,  and  the 
diamonds  of  Golconda,  as  well  as  the  gold  and  ivory  of 
Southern  Africa,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Bezesteins 
of  Constantinople. 

The  life  of  an  eastern  merchant  is  spent  upon  his 
camel,  or  in  bans,  and  the  institution  of  these  buildings 
is  not  only  commendable,  but  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  existence  of  trade.  During  fires  and  insurrections 
their  iron  gates  are  closed,  and  they  afford  complete 
security  to  the  persons,  as  well  as  the  goods,  of  the 
merchants. 

Whilst  we  were  at  Constantinople,  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  the  East  being  interrupted  by  the 
Wahaubees,  it  was  not  easy  they  told  us  to  procure 
foreign  articles  of  real  value  in  the  market.  A  man 
asked  me  four  hundred  and  fifty  piasters  for  a  Damascus 
blade,  which  a  connoisseur  informed  me  was,  after  all, 
not  the  true  steel,  nor  of  the  proper  age;  for  it  is 
pretended  by  the  Turks  that  no  swords  manufactured 
within  a  century,  I  believe,  even  at  Damascus,  are  of 
the  requisite  quality ;  and  the  report  that  a  sabre  of  the 
true  sort  is  to  be  sold  brings  as  many  chapmen  as  a 
valuable  picture  or  piece  of  genuine  porcelain  in  Eng- 
land. Not  a  few  travellers  have  been  deceived  in 
their  purchase  of  shawls  and  ottar  of  roses.  However, 
the  great  Bezestein,  or  covered  exchange,  was  hung 
round  with  goods  of  the  utmost  brilliancy  and  apparent 
richness,  and  the  immense  crowd  of  men  and  women 
in  splendid  habits,  together  with  the  active  busy  air  of 

•*  Paroles  Remarquables  des  Orientaux,  Galand. 
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the  merchants,  would  not  suflFer  one  to  suspect  there 
was  any  unusual  dulness  of  trade.  We  did  not  see  any 
of  those  brokers  selling  old  clothes  who  frightened 
Wheler  out  of  this  place,  but  only  a  crier  or  two 
squeezing  through  the  crowd,  and  proclaiming  the 
price  of  a  muslin  or  other  article  which  he  held  in  his 
hand. 

The  covered  bazars  of  Constantinople  have  more  the 
appearance  of  a  row  of  booths  in  a  fair  than  a  street 
of  shops.  Yet  the  arrangement  and  exposure  of  their 
various  and  gaudy  articles  would  astonish  a  person 
acquainted  even  with  the  splendour  of  London :  one 
alley  glitters  on  each  side  of  you  for  an  hundred  yards 
with  yellow  morocco;  you  turn  into  another  fringed 
with  Indian  shawls,  or  cast  your  eye  down  a  long  vista 
lined  with  muslin  draperies,  or  robes  of  ermines  and 
fur.  The  crowd  in  the  bazars,  consisting  chiefly  of 
ladies,  renders  it  difficult  to  pass  through  them,  espe- 
cially as  more  ceremony  is  required  than  amongst  the 
well-dressed  mob  of  an  opera-house;  and  such  is  the 
extent  and  intricacy  of  these  covered  ways,  that  it 
would  be  a  tiresome  task  to  roam  through  the  half  of 
them  in  one  morning. 

Not  only  these  bazars,  but  those  which  more  re- 
semble open  streets,  are  severally  allotted  to  particular 
trades  and  merchandize,  after  the  manner  of  Athens, 
Rome,  and  of  this  city  when  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Greeks.  The  shops  of  jewellers  and  engravers  of  pre- 
cious stones  occupy  one  quarter;  those  of  the  gold- 
smiths another.  The  curriers  and  leather-workers,  as 
well  as  horse-dealers,  all  live  at  At-Bazar.  Misir- 
Tscharchi  is  a  long  line  of  drug  repositories.  All  the 
Mecca  coffee  is  ground  by  hand  in  Tahmis-Bazar.  The 
ancient  Charto-Pratia  of  the  eastern  capital  may  be 
recognised  in  Tusuk-Bazar,  which  is  tenanted  by  the 
sellers  of  paper  and  the  copiers  of  manuscripts. 

The  artists  are  all  Turks ;    we  saw  them   at  their 
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labours ;  some  were  copying,  others  illuminating  books, 
and  many  of  them  were  employed  in  giving  the  gloss 
which  is  found  on  all  their  writing-paper,  and  which 
they  effect  by  placing  the  sheets  in  box-frames,  and 
perseveringly  rubbing  the  surface  with  a  Chalcedonic 
amethyst,  or  piece  of  jasper,  let  into  the  end  of  a  short 
stick — a  contrivance  which  is  applied  by  our  own 
artisans  for  polishing  other  substances.  Those  ac- 
quainted with  oriental  literature  would  naturally  resort 
to  the  shops  of  Tusuk-Bazar,  and,  as  I  understand, 
would  meet  with  most  of  the  books  in  any  repute  in 
the  East. 
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CHAPTER    XLIX. 

The  Dgiamissi  Selatyn,  or  Royal  moscks  —  St.  Sophia — The  mosck  of  Sultan 
Achmet — Little  St.  Sophia — Nourri  Osroani^ — ^The  tomb  of  Oonatantine 
— and  prediction  of  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman  empire  —  Suleymanife — Other 
moscks  and  public  buildings. 

St.  Sophia  may  be  seen  without  a  firman;  a  few 
shillings  procure  admittance;  but  the  other  moscks 
cannot  be  visited  without  such  permission.  The  case 
seems  to  have  been  exactly  the  reverse  in  the  time  of 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu.^  It  is  usual  to  grant  a  firman 
for  this  purpose  to  strangers,  upon  the  arrival  or  depar- 
ture of  an  ambassador,  and  other  occasions  are  some- 
times found  by  the  foreign  ministers,  in  order  to  gratify 
their  friends. 

The  Dgiamissi  Selatyn,  or  royal  moscks,  which  are 
fourteen  in  number,  are,  with  the  addition  of  a  syllable, 
called  simply  in  some  cases  by  the  name  of  the  founder. 
The  Suleymanie,  Osmanie,  Muradie,  signify  the  churches 
of  Solyman,  Osman,  and  Amurath;  but  in  all  other 
instances  the  word  Dgiamissi  is  added  to  the  distinctive 
appellation,  as  in  the  case  of  Daoud  Pasha  Dgiamissi 
and  Yeni  Dgiamissi,  the  mosck  of  Daoud  Pasha,  and 
the  New  Mosck.  It  is  not  lawful  even  for  a  Sultan  to 
give  his  name  to  any  other  building;  and  Cantemir 
remarks  that  no  town  of  Turkish  origin,  except  0th- 
manyick,  retains  the  name  of  its  founder.* 

It  is  required  of  strangers  to  pull  off  their  shoes,  or 
to  cover  them  with  the  yellow  papouches  or  short  boots 
of  the  country,  on  entering  the  moscks,  a  preliminary 
of  which  they  have  no  right  to  complain,  as  it  is  not 

1  Letter  Ixi. 

•  Ottoman  Hist.,  part  i.  book  i.  p.  37,  Tindal's  translation. 
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dispensed  with  by  the  Turks  themselves.  However,  if 
they  grudge  this  respect  to  Islamism,  they  may  retain 
their  hats  when  they  part  with  their  shoes ;  for,  amongst 
the  many  customs  which  run  counter  to  our  own,  it 
may  be  observed  that  to  uncover  the  head  in  company 
is  esteemed  amongst  the  Turks  an  indecent  familiarity 
and  want  of  respect.^ 

The  necessity  of  an  observance  of  forms  in  visiting 
the  moscks  was  evinced  in  a  manner  very  disagreeable 
to  the  parties,  by  a  disturbance  which  is  still  the  subject 
of  conversation  at  Pera,  and  which  might  have  been 
fatal  to  the  supposed  offenders.  The  late  Russian 
minister,  Mr.  De  Tamara,  and  a  large  company  of  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies,  were  assaulted  in  the  Suleymanie, 
first  by  the  students  of  the  mosck,  and  afterwards  by 
the  assembled  crowd.  Madame  de  Tamara,  and  two 
other  ladies,  knocked  hastily  at  the  door  of  a  neigh- 
bouring house,  and  were  taken  into  the  harem.  The 
gentlemen  were  some  of  them  much  bruised,  and  with 
difficulty  saved  themselves  by  dispersing  through  dif- 
ferent streets.  A  body  of  Janissaries  arrived  too  late 
to  quell  the  commotion ;  but  on  a  complaint  from  the 
Russian  minister,  several  of  the  students  were  basti- 
nadoed, and  two  of  the  assailants,  as  is  reported,  were 
hanged.* 

*  The  reader  will  find  in  a  passage  of  Mr.  Thornton's  valuable  book,  before 
referred  to,  a  general  allusion  to  the  pointed  difference  between  Frank  and 
Oriental  manners  and  customs.  I  will  put  down  as  many  instances  as  I 
recollect  in  which  the  Turks  not  only  differ  from,  but  are  just  contrary  to, 
ourselves.  Some  have  been  mentioned  before,  but,  when  arrayed  together, 
they  will  make  the  contrast  more  striking.  They  turn  in  their  toes — they 
mount  on  the  right  side  of  the  horse— they  put  their  guests  into  a  room  firat 
and  out  of  it  last — serve  themselves  at  table  first — ^take  ^e  wall,  and  walk 
hastily,  in  sign  of  respect — they  think  beheading  disgraceful  in  comparison 
with  strangling— they  cut  the  hair  from  the  head  and  leave  it  on  the  chin — 
they  invite  witii  the  hand,  by  throwing  it  backwards,  not  drawing  it  towards 
them — their  mourning  habit  is  white. 

^  Two  Russian  ofiicers  had  been  shot  at  Galata  just  before,  and  two  Greeks 
hanged,  as  peace-ofiFerings  rather  than  as  culprits.  Qlie  Turks  will  not  destroy 
their  Mussulman  subjects  readily,  and  they  appease  the  complaints  of  their 
Christian  allies  by  the  same  vicarious  compensation  as  the  envoy  of  the 
mighty  Tottipotimoy  received  from  the  American  elders  commemorated  in 
Hudibras. 
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One  story  says  that  they  refused  to  put  on  the 
papouches,  walked  arm  in  arm  with  the  ladies,  and 
laughed  at  the  Turks  at  prayers.*  But  the  first  and 
last  of  these  offences  were  impracticable  when  we  saw 
the  moscks ;  and  we  heard  an  account  less  discreditable 
to  the  visitors.  The  disturbance  originated  in  some 
involuntary  breach  of  decorum,  joined  to  a  little  impru- 
dence in  the  younger  part  of  the  strangers. 

Between  twenty  and  thirty  Englishmen  proceeded  to 
take  a  view  of  the  moscks  on  the  15th  of  June,  accom* 
panied  by  Janissaries  and  other  attendants ;  but  whether 
from  the  long  demand  for  constant  admiration,  or  the 
formality  of  the  visit,  or  want  of  taste  and  curiosity,  we 
were  satisfied  with  seeing  St.  Sophia,  the  Mosck  of 
Achmet,  the  Little  St.  Sophia,  the  Osmanie,  and  the 
Suleymanie. 

I  know  of  no  monument  of  antiquity  which  has 
excited  so  much  curiosity,  both  amongst  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned,  as  St.  Sophia.  For  its  dimensions 
and  integrity  it  may  be  thought  incomparably  more 
curious  than  any  other  relic  of  former  ages;  but  in 
every  other  respect  it  must  disappoint  any  sanguine 
expectation.  Its  external  appearance  is  that  of  a  vast 
building  whose  ill-assorted  construction  requires  a  pro- 
portionate heaviness  of  mass  to  preserve  it  standing 
and  entire.  The  weighty  buttresses  and  the  attached 
compartments  of  the  temple,  falling  in  a  succession  of 
pent-houses  from  the  spring  of  the  arch  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  ground,  nearly  conceal  and  totally  ruin 
any  effect  which  might  otherwise  be  produced  by  the 
height  and  expanse  of  its  far-famed  dome. 

The  interior,  to  which  you  descend  by  five  steps, 
seems  at  first  sight  magnificently  spacious,  and  not 
broken  with  the  aisles  and  choirs,  nor  deformed  by  the 
railings  and  tombs,  of  modem  churches ;  but  your  admi- 
ration diminishes  as  you  proceed  with  your  inspection. 

^  Notice  sur  la  Cour  du  Grand  Seigneur,  Paris,  1809. 

VOL.  n.  z 
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The  beauty  of  the  variegated  marble  floor  is  concealed 
by  a  covering  of  mats,  and  the  dome,  as  well  as  the 
body  of  the  building,  is  spoilt  by  a  thousand  little  cords 
depending  from  the  summit  within  four  feet  of  the 
pavement,  and  having  at  the  end  of  them  lamps  of 
coloured  glass,  large  ostrich-eggs,  artificial  horse-tails, 
vases  and  globes  of  crystal,  and  other  mean  ornaments. 
The  columns  appear  too  large  for  the  arches  which  they 
support,  and  the  carving  of  their  capitals  can  scarcely 
be  more  painful  to  the  eyes  of  an  architect  than  to  those 
of  a  common  observer.  Grelot  knew  not  to  what  order 
they  belonged,  or  by  what  name  to  describe  their  style, 
unless  he  called  it  a  sort  of  Grothicised  Grreek.^ 

From  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  sanctuary, 
the  line  of  the  nave  does  not  seem  at  right  angles  with 
the  large  circular  recess,  called  in  former  times  Cycliofiy 
in  which  the  Christian  altar  was  placed ;  for  the  marble 
pidpit  of  the  Imaum,  with  its  attached  flight  of  steps, 
projects  from  the  left  side  of  it,  and  the  mats,  together 
with  a  descent  of  two  steps,  being  so  ranged  as  to  give 
another  direction  to  the  cord  of  the  arc,  the  whole  of 
one  wing,  and  the  grand  diameter  of  the  base,  have  an 
appearance  of  distortion.  The  alteration  has  been  caused 
by  the  desire  of  the  Mahometans  to  point  the  centre  of 
the  sanctuary  directly  towards  Mecca,  which,  being  for- 
merly due  east,  is  by  the  above  contrivance  drawn  a 
little  to  the  southward  of  that  quarter.  At  this  new 
centre  is  a  niche,  with  a  large  chandelier  on  each  side, 
called  the  Mirabe,  or  Maharabe,  which  is  the  repository 
of  the  Koran.  The  upper  part  of  the  walls  is  defaced 
by  miserable  little  squares  of  red,  white,  and  blue  paint. 
The  great  eight-winged  seraphims  are  fading  fast  away. 
The  tesserated  mosaic  with  which  the  concave  above 
the  windows  and  the  dome  are  encrusted,  and  specimens 

«  JJ  est  difficile  de  dire  de  qud  ordre  Us  sont,  $i  ce  n^est  qu'on  letir  vtuflle 
donner  le  nom  de  Grec  (ilothisi.^GTelot,  ap.  Band,  in  Comment,  in  Antiq. 
C.  P.,  lib.  iii.  p.  748. 
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of  which  taken  from  the  ceiling  of  an  adjoining  oratory 
are  sold  to  strangers,  is  not  visible  to  those  standing  in 
the  body  of  the  mosck.  It  is  composed  of  very  minute 
squares  formed  of  some  vitreous  substance  gilded  and 
tinged  with  paint.  The  upper  part  of  the  walls  is  heavy 
and  dark,  and  the  heaven-suspended  vault  scarcely  rises 
into  an  arch,  but  shows,  indeed,  an  inward  depression 
from  the  summit  towards  the  centre  of  the  cupola. 
With  a  diameter  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  (fifteen 
feet  more  than  that  of  St.  Paul's  church),  it  is  only 
eighteen  in  depth,  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  from  the  pavement.  The  closing  of  the  arcades 
of  the  upper  Gynaikonition,  or  female  gallery,  where 
there  is  now  only  a  railed  ledge  large  enough  to  enable 
the  servants  of  the  mosck  to  walk  round  and  light  the 
lamps,  has  contributed  to  the  heavy  darkness  of  the 
dome.  Banduri  added  the  plans  and  pictures  of  Grelot 
to  the  description  of  this  temple  by  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Antiquities,  whose 
details  could  not,  he  thought,  be  understood  without 
the  aid  of  some  such  representation.' 

To  attempt  any  account  of  St.  Sophia  at  this  time 
without  a  similar  advantage  would  be  a  fruitless  task, 
and  it  is  rendered  almost  unnecessary  by  those  accurate 
delineations,  and  other  valuable  notices  on  the  same 
subject,  contained  in  the  Imperium  Orientale,  and  more 
particularly  by  the  masterly  description  inserted  in  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Eoman  Empire. 

When  in  order  to  rouse  our  unwilling  admiration  we 
resort  to  the  measurement  of  areas,  cupolas,  and  columns, 
and  the  enumeration  of  ornaments  and  other  arclii* 
tectural  details,  we  must  on  the  whole  have  found  no 
work  to  wonder  at.  Being  disappointed  by  the  general 
effect  of  St.  Sophia,  I  did  not  examine  whether  it  con- 
tained one  hundred  and  seven  columns,  or  if  the  length 
of  its  base  was  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and  the 

'  Comnient.  in  Antiq.  Constant.,  lib.  iv.  p.  748.    Imp.  Orient.,  p.  748. 
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breadth  of  it  two  hundred  and  forty-three  feet.  My 
general  impression  was,  that  the  skill  of  the  one  hundred 
architects,  and  the  labour  of  the  ten  thousand  workmen, 
the  wealth  of  an  empire,  and  the  ingenuity  of  presiding 
angels,*  had  raised  a  stupendous  monument  of  the  heavy 
mediocrity  which  distinguished  the  productions  of  the 
sixth  century  from  the  perfect  specimens  of  a  happier 
age.  The  general  style  of  its  ornaments  showed  that 
it  was  calculated  for  nocturnal  illuminations.  All  was 
gilt  and  gaudy  colouring,  and  the  emperor  would  have 
inlaid  the  pavement  with  solid  gold,  if  his  astrologers 
had  not  warned  him  that  the  building  would  be  dilapi- 
dated by  his  needy  successors.*  It  must  indeed  have 
a  brilliant  appearance  when  lighted  by  its  myriads  of 
lamps,  and  its  vault  may  glitter  like  the  firmament ;  but 
this  is  the  excellence  of  a  theatre  rather  than  of  a 
temple,  and  may  be  found  where  the  skill  of  the  archi- 
tect and  sculptor  is  required  in  vain. 

The  only  modern  curiosity  in  the  mosck  is  the  two 
banners  suspended  above  the  pulpit  of  the  Imaum,  which 
were  carried  before  Mahomet  at  the  taking  of  the  city. 
The  private  gallery  of  the  Sultan  in  the  sanctuary,  and 
the  seat  of  the  Mufti,  are  pointed  out  to  strangers. 
The  opening  into  the  cistern  in  the  body  of  the  area  is 
the  site  probably  of  the  holy  well,  the  mouth  of  which 
was  brought  from  Samaria.^*^  The  crosses,  although 
great  pains  have  been  taken  to  deface  them,  are  still 
visible  on  the  brazen  gates  of  the  Gynaikonition. 

The  mosck  of  Sultan  Achmet  is  of  a  magnificent  ex- 
terior. The  foxmder  is  said  to  have  expended  three 
aspere  upon  every  stone  of  the  edifice,  and  to  have  em- 

•  Kai  t6  <rY5/ia  rov  vaov  icar  &vap  ?dftf«  ry  /SociXfi  6  oyycXor  Kvp(ov— anrf 
the  <mgd  of  the  Lard  showed  to  the  emperoTy  in  a  dream,  a  plan  of  the  temtde, 
(Anonymi  de  S.  Sophia,  Antiq.  Const.,  lib.  iv.  p.  69,  ap.  Imp.  Orieat., 
torn,  i.)  Another  angel,  whom  Justinian  knew  to  be  one  by  the  fonn  of  his 
oath,  appeared  also  in  the  shape  of  an  eunuch,  and  took  an  active  part  in  super- 
intending the  building,  and  providing  for  the  exigencies  of  the  emperor. 

•  Ibid.  p.  75. 

»•  AriON  *PEAP.— Ibid.  pp.  67,  75. 
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ployed  his  imperial  hands  upon  the  work  for  one  hour 
every  Friday.  The  court  which  ranges  along  one  side 
of  the  Hippodrome  is  shaded  with  trees,  and  provided 
with  handsome  fountains  for  the  ahlutions  of  the  Mus- 
sulmans. The  six  minarets  (a  niunber  with  which  no 
other  mosck  is  furnished)  are  too  tall  for  the  building, 
but  their  distant  appearance  is  imposing  and  agreeable. 
Ascending  by  a  flight  of  thirteen  marble  steps  into  a 
fine  vestibule  or  ambulatory,  paved  also  with  marble, 
and  surroimded  with  an  arched  cloister  of  granite  colon- 
nades, you  anticipate  something  more  striking  than  the 
interior  of  the  building,  where  a  dome,  much  smaller 
than  that  of  St.  Sophia,  is  supported  by  four  gigantic 
ill-proportioned  piersy  spoilt  also  by  tawdry  fresco-paint- 
ings, and  the  cords  of  the  lamps  and  consecrated  vases. 
The  windows  of  stained  glass  are  a  rich  and  suitable 
ornament  to  the  building.  In  this  mosck  is  the  curtain, 
or  cloth  door  of  the  Eableh,  which  is  renewed  annually, 
the  new  one  being  sent  with  great  pomp  from  the  Grand 
Signior,  and  the  old  one  brought  from  Mecca  and  sus- 
pended in  the  temple  of  Sultan  Achmet  for  a  year. 

In  the  court  of  this  Dgiamissi  a  number  of  cats  are 
fed  twice  every  week,  according  to  the  bequest,  and 
out  of  the  provision,  left  by  one  of  the  Sultans.  Mr. 
Pope,  when  he  ridiculed  the  legacy  of  his  duchess, 
coiJd  not  expect  that  a  royal  example  would  be  ever 
adduced  to  sanction  the  endowment  of  cats.  But  the 
cat  was  a  favourite  of  Mahomet,  and  a  story  is  told  of 
his  cutting  off  the  skirt  of  his  robe,  that  he  might  not, 
by  rising  from  his  seat,  awaken  one  of  these  animals 
who  was  sleeping  upon  it  by  his  side. 

Little  St.  Sophia  (Kutchuk  Agia  Sophia)  is  a  small 
mosck,  which  deserves  notice  from  its  having  been  a 
Christian  church  dedicated  to  St.  Bacchus  and  St. 
Sergius,  and  built  in  the  reign  of  Justinian.  It  is  a 
small  round  temple,  covered  by  a  dome  standing  on 
eight  pillars,  of  a  mean  appearance,  and  in  the  interior 
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is  remarkable  only  for  two  rows  of  eighteen  and  sixteen 
Ionic  columns,  fourteen  of  which  are  of  verd-antique, 
and  twenty  of  white  marble  suffused  with  red  spots. 
The  capitals  of  the  pillars  are  v  ornamented  with  vine- 
leaves  ;  for  the  former  of  the  illustrious  saints "  has 
retained  the  attributes  of  his  namesake  in  the  heathen 
mythology.  The  same  holy  person  seems  also  to  have 
preserved  his  divinity,  not  only  in  Greece,  but  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  where  it  is  common  at  this  day  to  swear  by 
Bacchus.  A  Greek  inscription,  in  letters  a  foot  long,^* 
runs  round  the  whole  of  the  building;  It  contains  a 
mention  of  the  imperial  founder.  Procopius  assures  us 
that  the  brilliancy  of  this  temple  exceeded  the  splendour 
of  the  sun,  and  that  it  was  loaded  with  gold  and  orna- 
ments. He  launches  out  into  other  expressions  of 
admiration,  which  confirm  the  opinion  before  expressed 
of  the  architectural  beauties  which  were  in  most  repute 
during  the  reign  of  Justinian.  Kutchuk  Agia  Sophia 
stands  near  Thatladi-Kapoussi,  a  gate  on  the  shore  of 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  not  far  from  the  mosck  of  Sultan 
Achmet. 

The  Osmanie,  called  also  Nourri-Osmanie,  the  light 
of  the  Ottomans,  is  well  worthy  attention,  as  a  decisive 
proof  that  the  taste  of  the  Turks  is  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  the  Greeks  in  the  latter  periods  of  their  empire.  The 
plan  of  the  Osmanie,  whatever  may  be  its  real  merit,  is, 
in  my  eyes,  far  preferable  to  that  of  St.  Sophia.  A 
noble  dome  crowns  the  whole  temple,  not  spreading 
its  heavy  arch  in  the  centre  of  many  diminutive  cu- 
polas, but  swelling  into  a  light  and  lofty  vault  imme- 
diately from  the  walls  of  the  edifice.  The  plan  of  it 
was  selected  out  of  many  others  by  Mahomet  the 
Fifth,"  and  the  superintendence  of  the  work  intrusted 

"  Sane  etiam  Templum  aliud  construxit  iUustribiis  Divis^  Sergio  et  Baecho, 
— Procop.  de  -ffidif.  Just.  ap.  Oyll.  de  Topog.  Const.,  lib.  ii,  cap.  xiv. 

^'  Et  Zoophorus  grandthus  Uteris  versuum  Chrascorum  aculptus  ambientium 
totifts  cedis  circulum, — De  Topog.  Const.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiv. 

*'  In  Constantinople  Ancient  and  Modern  (p.  62)  it  is  said  to  have  been 
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to  Greek  architects.  The  emperor  did  not  live  to  see 
it  finished,  but  it  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  his 
brother  and  successor^  Osman  the  Third,  in  the  year 
1755.  The  whole  pavement  of  the  mosck  is  of  white 
marble  :  the  windows  are  of  painted  glass ;  and  where 
there  is  any  gilt  or  gaudy  colouring,  it  is  disposed 
with  appropriate  elegance  and  splendour.  A  range 
of  columns  of  Thebaic  granite,  twenty-two  feet  in 
height,  add  to  the  ornament,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  contribute  to  the  support,  of  the  edifice ;  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  Osmanie  is  that  of  a  mag- 
nificent saloon,  the  graces  of  which  the  eye  at  one 
glance  can  comprehend,  without  the  labour  of  a  di- 
vided and  minute  inspection. 

There  are  two  sarcophagi  of  porphyry  at  Constan- 
tiDople,  shown  for  the  tomb  of  Constantine  :  one  of  ten 
feet  long,  six  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  deep,  and  of  one 
mass,  is  close  to  the  mosck  of  Seirek,  or  Klisse  Dgia- 
missi  (the  mosck  of  the  churches),  near  the  At-Bazar ; 
the  other,  nine  feet  in  length,  seven  in  width,  and  five 
in  depth,  also  of  one  stone,  is  to  the  north  of  the  court 
surrounding  the  Osmanie.  The  covering  of  each  is 
lost,  and  the  latter  serves  as  a  cistern  for  rain-water. 
Whence  the  pretensions  of  the  sarcophagus  near  the 
Osmanie  originated  I  know  not,  but  there  appears  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  one  near  the  mosck  of  Seirek, 
which  I  did  not  see,  is  that  which  the  citizens  of  Con- 
stantinople, at  least  three  centuries  ago,  looked  upon  as 
the  tomb  of  Constantine. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Gyllius  that  the  site  of  the 
church  of  the  Apostles,  in  which,  according  to  Socrates 
and  Eusebius,  the  remains  of  that  emperor  were  de- 

planned  by  Mftbomet  the  Fonrtb,  who  died  in  1687,  and  oompleted  b^  his 
brother  Onnan  the  Third.  Mahomet  the  Fourth  lived  five  yean  after  his  de- 
position, and  died  in  1688.  He  had  no  brother  Osman :  his  immediate  suo 
oenon  were  Solyman  his  brother,  and  Achmet  the  Second,  Mustapha  the 
^^ccond,  and  Achmet  the  Third,  his  sons.  Osman  the  Third  succeeded  Ma- 
homet the  Fifth,  his  brother,  in  1754,  and  died  in  1757.  Le  Gheralier  has 
copied  the  mistake. 
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posited,  was  at  or  near  the  At-Bazar;  and  we  find 
that,  in  his  time,  the  mass  of  hollowed  porphyry 
without  a  lid,  the  alleged  tomh  in  question,  was 
near  the  same  spot,  close  to  the  highway  leading  from 
St.  Sophia  to  Adrianople  gate.^^  The  dimensions  of 
it  were  ten  feet  in  length,  and  five  and  a  half  in 
depth.  The  difference  between  the  latter  part  of 
the  measurement  and  the  depth  which  I  have  given 
from  the  last  authority**  may  arise  from  the  cavity 
being  alluded  to  in  the  one  instance,  and  the  whole 
stone  in  the  other.  The  claims  of  the  sarcophagus  of 
the  Osmanie  appear  then  to  be  totally  inadmissible  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  tradition,  whether  true  or 
false,  was  attached  to  that  near  Klisse  Dgiamissi. 
Gyllius  was  sceptical  with  respect  to  the  tomb ;  but 
the  story  prevailed  at  the  taking  of  the  city,  at  which 
time  the  operculum  of  the  sarcophagus  seems  to  have 
been  entire,  and  to  have  contained  those  detached 
letters  which  were  filled  up  and  explained  by  the 
patriarch  Gennadius,  judge  of  the  Imperial  Court, 
under  John  Palaeologus,  and  which  gave  birth  to  the 
famous  prophecy  relative  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Ot- 
tomans from  Constantinople. 

The  letters  were  alleged  to  have  been  inscribed 
upon  the  tomb  by  some  sage  contemporaries  of  Con- 
stantine ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  clumsy  than  the 
adjustment  of  Grennadius,  or  can  so  completely  expose 
the  imposture ;  for,  according  to  the  patriarch's  expo- 
sition of  the  prediction,  the  letters  of  the  inscription 
must  have  been  designed  to  represent  Romaic,  and 
not  Hellenic  words.**     Yet  on  the  faith  of  this  absurd 

"  Gyll.  de  Topog.  Const.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xi. 
*•  Voyage  de  la  Propontide,  torn.  i.  p.  119. 

'•TUT  TITA  HB2A         TIMA  OKAMN         MAG      MA. 

rj  irp^Tif  TTJs  hfdiicrov.  ffPaaiXtla  rov  Ict/umcX,  6  Kokovfuvos  MvofuB.  fukkti. 
A   N   TPnOS     FN     T       HA  OAT       T       EnTA«       KPTS       JSSB 

Without  quoting  any  further,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  last  word  of  the  first 
line,  and  the  three  first  words  of  the  second,  are  according  to  the  modem 
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story,  not  only  the  Greeks  have  persuaded  themselves 
of  ihe  approaching  downfall  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
but  the  Turks  themselves  have  looked  towards  th^rt 
fatal  event,  and  some  of  them  at  times  have  confirmed 
their  belief  by  inventing  additional  predictions. 

When  Leonart  Rauwolf  travelled  in  the  East,  the 
Mahometans  entertained  a  notion  that  the  term  of 
triumph  (the  one  thousand  years)  granted  to  their  re- 
ligion was  nearly  expired,  and  had  a  custom  on  their 
holidays  of  shutting  up  the  gates  of  their  great  towns 
and  camps  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  thinking  that 
they  were  then  to  be  attacked  by  some  general  insur- 
rection of  the  Christians.  The  good  doctor  was  him- 
self convinced  that  they  had  not  quite  eighteen  years  to 
comej  they  having  passed  nine  hundred  and  eighty-two 
years  of  their  term  when  he  lived  amongst  them  in 
1673."  The  comet  which  appeared  in  the  reign  of 
Osman  the  First  was  thought  prognosticative  of  the 
fall  of  Islamism,  which  the  opinion  of  Mahomet  him- 

Greek  oonstruction,  and  that  one  of  the  words  (ph)  is  purely  Romaic.  The 
whole  prophecy  maj  he  rendered  as  follows : — 

In  the  first  indictiony  or  terrnj  the  kingdom  of  lamad,  which  is  caUed 
Moamethy  ahaU  overthrow  the  race  of  the  FaicMiogiy  shdU  become  master  of  the 
seven-hilled  city,  shaU  reign  therein — shall  govern  many  nations^  and  shaU  lay 
waste  many  idands  as  far  as  the  Pontus  Euxinus — shall  depopulate  the  hanks 
of  the  Danube ;  in  the  eighth  term  shall  subdue  the  Pdoponesus ;  in  the  ninth 
term  shaU  carry  war  into  the  regions  <f  the  north ;  in  the  tenth  term  shaU  over' 
turn  the  Dalmatians ;  and  again  for  a  time  shaU  turn  upon  the  Dalmatians^ 
and  shall  excite  great  wars,  and  shaU  in  part  overwhelm  them.  Then  the  mul- 
titudes and  tribes  of  the  west,  collected  together,  shaU  make  vnir  by  sea  amd  by 
land,  and  shaU  overturn  Ismad :  his  posterity  shaU  reign  but  for  a  little  time ; 
THK  YELLOW  BACK,  together  with  the  first  natives,  shaU  overturn  aU  Ismaely 
shall  take  the  seven-kSUd  city  with  its  sway.  Then  they  ^haU  raise  a  dvU  war, 
until  the  fifth  hour,  and  a  voice  shaU  exclaim  thrice,  Stand,  stand  fboh  toub 

FBAB.  HaSTKN  8PESDILT;  ON  THE  BIGHT  TE  SHALL  FIND  A  KAN,  NOBLE,  WON- 
DEBFlHi,  AND  BTBONO  ;  HIM  TAKE  FOB  TOUB  MASTEB,  FOB  HE  IS  MT  FBIEND  : 

AND  TAKING  HIM,  MT  WILL  SHALL  BE  FULFILLED. — See  MatthuB  Cigala  Gyprii 
de  Sepalchro  Constantini  Magni  Nanatio,  &c,,  Band.  Antiq.  Const.,  lih.  yii. 
pp.  184, 186. 

The  prophet,  whoever  he  was,  evidently  tmsted  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  prediction  to  some  events  which  were  to  occur  not  long  after  the  conquest 
of  Uie  city  ;  and  his  allusion  to  the  Dalmatians  points  most  prohahly  to  G\e 
strusglee  of  Scanderheg,  whidi  Gennadius,  or  any  contemporary  of  Mahomet 
the  Second,  may  have  witnessed. 

^  Travels  into  the  Eastern  Countries,  chap.  vi.  part  iii.  p.  311,  Ray*s  Col- 
lection of  Curious  Voyages  and  Travels. 
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self  was  quoted  to  certify ;  for  the  prophet  foretold 
that  ignorance  and  avarice  would  be  fatal  to  his  reli- 
gion. In  the  reign  of  Mustapha  the  First  the  cala- 
mity was  thought  to  impend,  and  was  repeatedly  in 
the  mouths  of  the  Turks :"  since  that  period  the  pro- 
phecy has  at  times  been  revived,  and,  in  late  years,  a 
belief  in  its  speedy  accomplishment  has  become  very 
prevalent  in  Turkey ;  so  that,  when  we  were  there,  a 
copy  of  the  Greimadian  inscription  was  handed  about 
by  the  Grreeks  with  much  mysterious  importance  and 
an  air  of  complete  faith. 

The  sarcophagus  of  Constantine  has  detained  me  on 
my  progress  to  the  Suleymanie,  the  most  magnificent 
of  all  the  Imperial  moscks,  which  was  built  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  church  of  St.  Euphemia  at  Ohalcedon  in 
1556.  It  is  not  so  large  as  St.  Sophia,  but  much 
lighter  and  better  coloured.  The  dome  is  less  elliptical 
than  that  of  the  other  mosck,  and  the  four  columns  of 
Thebaic  granite,  sixty  feet  high,  and  each  of  a  single 
stone,  which  contribute  to  its  support,  are  preferable 
to  the  ill-assorted  masses  collected  by  the  architects  of 
Justinian.  The  four  piers  on  which  the  dome  is 
raised  are  indeed  of  an  enormous  bulk,  but  they  are  all 
of  the  same  size,  and  correspond  with  the  scale  of  the 
whole  structure.  It  is  nearly  a  square,  the  length  being 
two  hundred  and  sixteen,  and  the  breadth  two  himdred 
and  ten  feet.  The  pavement  is  of  white  marble,  and 
on  one  of  the  sides  of  the  mosck  is  a  range  of  latticed 
bronze  doors  or  casements,  enclosing  a  collection  of 
books  attached  to  the  college  of  the  Suleymanie.  The 
ambulatory,  or  court  of  approach,  which  is  paved 
with  marble,  is  enclosed  by  a  grand  cloister  of  twenty- 
four  columns,  each  cut  from  a  single  mass.  The  gate 
of  entrance  is  of  a  singular  taste,  of  fret-work,  like  the 
top  of  an  episcopal  cathedral  chair.  The  ascent  to  it  is 
by  a  flight  of  at  least  twenty  marble  steps.     At  the 

»•  KnoUes,  p.  1387. 
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back  of  the  mosck  is  an  enclosed  court,  shaded  with 
trees,  which  contains  the  mausoleum  of  Solyman.  This 
was  the  most  regular  and  best  made  of  the  sepulchral 
monuments  seen  by  Grelot  at  Constantinople,  and  has 
not  been  surpassed  or  equalled  by  any  subsequent  struc- 
ture of  the  same  kind.  "  It  is  an  octagon,  surrounded 
without  by  a  gallery,  the  pent  of  which  is  supported  by 
fifteen  small  columns  of  marble :  within  it  has  a  little 
octangular  corridor,  each  of  whose  corners  contains  a 
serpentine  column,  with  the  base  and  capital  of  white 
marble ;  so  that  in  the  interior  of  this  sepulchre  there 
are  eight  arcades  for  the  support  of  the  dome.  In  the 
middle  of  the  mausoleum  are  the  tomb  of  the  Sultan  and 
that  of  his  son,  at  the  foot  of  which  there  are  a  large 
wax  candle,  and  several  wooden  reading-desks,  where 
the  books  are  placed  when  the  softas  put  up  their 
prayers  for  the  deceased."  ^*  Beyond  the  mausoleun^ 
of  Solyman  is  that  of  BoxaJana  his  wife.  A  simi  is  set 
apart  to  maintain  a  certain  number  of  readers,  who,  at 
stated  times,  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  Sultan ;  and  this, 
as  well  as  the  other  royal  Turbes,  is  visited  occasionally 
by  the  Grand  Siguier,  who  offers  up  his  addresses  at 
the  foot  of  the  tomb.  The  mausoleums  are  built  open 
at  the  top,  that  the  rain  may  faU  upon  the  flowers  and 
herbs  which  are  planted  round  the  grave,  but  they  are 
guarded  from  the  birds  by  a  net  of  brass  or  gilded 
wire.  In  some  instances  the  bier  is  above  ground,  and 
the  sepulchre  is  enclosed  only  by  an  iron  railing; 
such  is  the  Turbe  of  Sultans  Mustapha  and  Selim.  A 
large  coloured  turban,  covered  with  ornaments,  is  fixed 
at  the  head  of  each  bier. 

The  Suleymanie  is  placed  in  a  spacious  rectangular 
comi,  enclosed  by  low  walls,  pierced  with  a  row  of 
open  casements,  which  are  latticed  with  iron-work. 
The  Turks  do   not  allow    their   temples   to    be   en- 

*'  Grelot,  De  Gelebrioribug  urbis,  G.  P.  monumentiB  hodiernis,  Band.  Imp. 
Orient.,  p.  1011. 
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croached  upon  by  the  immediate  vicinity  of  meaner 
edifices. 

In  the  moscks  which  we  visited  we  saw  several 
people  studying  in  one  recess,  boys  reading  aloud  to 
their  Hogia  in  another;  here  a  man  stretched  out 
asleep,  and  there  a  party  of  three  or  four  idlers 
lounging  round  the  area,  or  through  the  long  colon- 
nades. 

The  foundation  of  a  royal  mosck  comprises  also  that 
of  a  college,  an  hospital,  and  an  almshouse.  The  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  Medresse  of  the  Muhamadie, 
built  by  Mahomet  the  Second,  is  at  least  four 
hundred.*®  The  colleges  of  the  moscks  of  Solyman, 
Bajazet,  and  Selim,  maintain  an  equal  number  of 
scholars,  whilst  the  MedressAs  of  Mustapha,  Osman, 
and  Achmet,  educate  five  hundred  pupils.  The  esta- 
blishment of  St.  Sophia  amounts  to  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  students  are  under  a  certain  number 
of  softas  and  mudderisj  tutors  and  professors,  and  are 
educated  either  for  the  secular  priesthood,  or  the 
honours  of  the  Ulema.  Besides  the  Medresses,  there 
are  also  Mektebs,  or  free-schools,  for  the  poor  of  the 
quarter,  the  expense  of  whose  education,  as  well  as  the 
board  and  lodging  of  some  of  them,  is  defrayed  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  mosck.  In  1782  there  were  more 
than  five  hundred  schools  registered  in  the  books  of 
the  Stamboul-Efiendissi."  To  complete  the  notice  of 
these  truly  noble  foundations,  it  must  be  added  that,  of 

*°  In  Const.  Anc.  and  Mod.  (p.  63)  the  number  is  fonr  hnndred  and  dgbty ; 
but  all  these  estabUsbments  have  diminished  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
Mr.  lie  Chevalier,  who  I  suspect  copied  Dr.  Dallaway,  and  mistook  his  mean- 
ing, gives  an  immense  proportion  to  all  the  Medress&. 

•*  Const.  Anc.  and  Mod.,  p.  64.  It  must  be  observed  that  some  writers  add 
the  8si  to  names  in  which  it  is  left  out  by  others ;  for  instance— Top-capou,  or 
any  other  gate,  is  often  called  Top-capoussi ;  and  Effendi  is  made  EffeDdissi. 
I  have  added  the  ui  in  most  instances,  but  it  should  be  known  that  it  is  the 
Turkish  article :  thus,  Yenitcfteri-Affaaai  is  tJie  Aga  of  the  Janissaries,  but 
Yenitcheri-Aga  is  only  Aga  of  the  Janissaries ;  so  that,  although  in  compli- 
ance with  common  usage  I  have  prefixed  the  [to  the  Turkish  names,  the 
English  article  is  gratuitously  inserted  where  the  additional  syllable  is 
retained. 
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the  thirteen  public  libraries  in  Constantinople,  nine  or 
ten  belong  to  the  Dgiamiasi  Selatt/n^  and  are  part  of  their 
attached  establishment* 

The  mosck  of  the  Vaiide  Sultan,  mother  of  Mahomet 
the  Fourth,  of  which  there  is  a  drawing  and  descrip- 
tion in  the  Itinerary  of  Grelot,  and  that  of  Bajazet  the 
Second,  containing  ten  columns  of  verd-antique,  four 
of  jasper,  and  six  of  Egyptian  granite,  are  usually 
visited  by  strangers ;  but  the  Muhamedi^,  being  reputed 
of  peculiar  sanctity,  is  not  shown  without  a  specific 
order.  Its  ornamental  architecture  was  taken  probably 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  near  At- 
Bazar,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  was  built. 

When  it  is  recollected  that  each  of  the  edifices  here 
noticed  is  adorned  and  chiefly  composed  of  rich 
marbles,  and  that  the  domes  are  covered  with  lead; 
and  when  it  is  also  considered  that  there  are  more  than 
two  hundred  similar  structures,  built  with  materials 
more  or  less  rich,  and  all  protected  by  the  same  costly 
covering,  the  Turks  will  not  be  accused  of  neglecting 
the  splendour  of  their  capital.  Their  admiration  of 
the  dome  displays  itself  in  all  their  edifices ;  not  only 
the  moscks  and  the  mesdjidis  or  chapels,  but  the  bans, 
the  bezesteins,  and  the  baths,  are  crowned  with  cupolas ; 
and  as  they  are  known  by  this  distinction  from  the 
dwelling-houses,  Constantinople  appears  to  the  distant 
spectator  to  contain  as  many  public  as  private  buildings. 
I  consider  the  present  city  to  be  infinitely  superior  to 
the  metropolis  of  the  Greek  empire  in  the  reigns  of 
the  latter  emperors.  The  streets  are,  it  is  true,  narrow, 
and  either  ill-paved  or  not  at  aU ;  but,  except  in  Ballat, 
the  Fanal,  and  the  Armenian  quarter,  they  are  much 
cleaner  than  those  of  Pera,  and,  imless  compared  with 
the  neatness  and  regularity  of  an  English  town,  are  far 
from  deserving  those  epithets  of  disgust  and  contempt 
which  are  usually  bestowed  upon  them  by  travellers. 
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Constantinople,  however,  is  distinguislied  from  every 
other  capital  in  Europe  by  having  no  names  to  its 
streets,  no  lamps,  and  no  post-oflSce.  Of  the  two  last 
the  Turks  do  not  feel  any  want :  they  are  all  within 
doors  after  sunset,  and  their  epistolary  correspondence 
is  not  too  frequent  to  be  conveniently  carried  on  by 
the  assistance  of  travelling  friends,  or  other  casual 
conveyances. 
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CHAPTER    L. 

The  Ambassador's  audience  of  the  Caimacam  —  The  Ottoman  grandees  — 
Audience  of  the  Grand  Signior —  The  JanissarieB  —  The  Nizam-Djedid,  or 
new  institution  —  Short  account  of  the  three  revolutions  which  dethroned 
the  late  Sultans  Selim  and  Mustapha,  and  destroyed  the  Grand  Vixier 
Bairactar — The  conclusion. 

Although  the  forms  with  which  an  ambassador  is 
received  at  Constantinople  have  been  often  minutely 
detailed,  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  taking  some  general 
notice  of  the  two  last  audiences  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's late  plenipotentiary  at  the  Porte.  The  first 
occurred  on  the  28th  of  May,  1810,  and  his  Excellency 
then  took  leave  of  the  Caimacam,  the  representative  of 
the  Grand  Vizier  during  his  absence  from  the  capital. 
The  whole  of  the  Levant  Company,  the  oflBcers  of  the 
frigate,  with  about  one  hundred  sailors  and  marines, 
with  the  interpreters  and  a  long  train  of  servants, 
proceeded  with  the  fortieth  orta  of  Janissaries  to  Top- 
hana.  There  the  Chiaus,  or  chamberlain,  deputed  to 
serve  as  a  master  of  the  ceremonies,  embarked  with 
his  Excellency,  and  the  whole  party  crossed  the  water 
to  Constantinople.  On  landing,  a  visit'  of  ceremony 
was  paid  to  the  Chiaus-Bashe  in  a  small  apartment 
near  the  water's  edge;  after  which  the  procession 
mounted  horses  richly  caparisoned,  provided  by  the 
Porte  for  the  occasion,  and,  after  a  tedious  ride  in  great 
state  for  half  an  hour,  arrived  at  the  Little  Porte,  or 
new  government-house,  built  by  Yussuf  Aga,  the  in- 
tendent  of  the  finances  to  the  Valide,  mother  of  Sultan 
Selim.  The  original  palace  of  the  Porte  was  burnt 
down  in  the  last  rebellion.  As  we  passed  along  the 
streets  the  windows  were  filled  with  heads,  but  the 
Janissaries,  another  orta  of  which  corps  of  about  two 
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hundred  had  met  us  on  this  side  of  the  water,  pre- 
vented any  impediment  to  our  progress  from  the  as- 
sembled multitude.  Dismoimting  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  palace,  we  all  hurried  up  stairs,  an  immense  crowd 
of  Turks  pressing  roimd  us  on  every  side  without  the 
least  ceremony,  and  paying  attention  only  to  the  Am- 
bassador ;  for  the  etiquette  of  the  Turkish  court  recog- 
nises no  one  but  the  representative  of  the  king,  and,  as 
there  are  no  introductions  of  travellers  or  other  indi- 
viduals at  the  Seraglio,  those  who  attend  the  minister 
are  without  distinction  taken  for  his  suite  or  his  slaves. 
We  were  pressed  forwards  through  two  or  three 
apartments  to  the  door  of  the  audience-chamber,  where 
the  Ambassador  was  detained  a  short  time,  that  it  might 
be  contrived  that  he  and  the  Caimacam  should  enter 
at  the  same  moment.  The  ministers  of  the  Porte  were 
standing  in  lines  on  each  side  of  a  sofa  reserved  for  his 
Highness.  A  door  opened  to  our  right  aa  his  Excellency 
entered  the  room,  and  the  Vice- Vizier  appeared  :  imme- 
diately a  shouting  or  short  exclamation  burst  from  the 
whole  company,  who  bowed  also  their  heads  to  the 
ground  as  their  master  advanced  between  the  rows  of 
state  oflScers  to  his  seat.  As  the  Vizier  and  the  Am- 
bassador walked  up  the  step  to  the  higher  part  of  the 
chamber,  another  loud  prayer  was  recited,  and  as  they 
took  their  seats  there  was  a  third  and  still  louder  ex- 
clamation. I  was  much  struck  with  this  ceremony, 
and  did  not  recollect  at  the  time  that  the  custom  of 
offering  up  a  short  prayer  for  prosperity  and  length 
of  years  obtained  amongst  the  Eomans,  and  was  found 
in  the  formularies  of  the  Byzantine  court.  Liutprand 
relates  that  he  heard  the  Emperor  Nicephorus  saluted 
with  the  song  or  exclamation  of  'jroXKa  errfj  "  many 
years ;"  and  it  appears  that  a  phrase  or  word  was 
invented  to  express  this  musical  compliment.^ 

*  TA  ^dXXfty  TO  irokvxpoptov — t6  irokvxp6viC(Uf — irdkvxpovurim,  are  used  by 
Codinus.    See  A  Collection  of  Curious  Voyages  and  IVavels,  torn.  ii.  cap.  5. 
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The  Gaimacam  being  seated  on  the  sofa,  not  in  the 
common  Oriental  fashion,  but  with  his  feet  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  Ambassador  placed  in  an  arm-chair 
opposite  to  him,  in  virtue  of  a  privilege  belonging 
only  to  the  highest  order  of  plenipotentiaries,  his 
Excellency  proceeded  to  the  business  of  the  day,  by 
repeating  a  speech,  of  which,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Dragoman,  he  held  a  copy  in  his  hand.  Prince 
Maroozi,  standing  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Vizier,  and 
officiating  as  chief  Dragoman  to  the  Porte  in  the  place 
of  his  brother,  interpreted  this  oration,  but  in  so  low  a 
tone,  that  it  was  impossible  to  catch  a  word  of  what  he 
said.  His  address  lasted,  at  the  least,  three  times  as 
long  as  that  of  his  Excellency.  The  Gaimacam  then 
made  a  speech,  which  he  endeavoured  to  recite  by 
heart,  but  was  obliged  frequently  to  look  at  his  paper, 
and  repeated,  as  I  heard,  some  words  three  or  four 
times  over,  with  the  boggling  and  hesitation  of  a 
schoolboy.  He  was,  it  seemed,  eighty-four  years  of 
age,  and  in  his  dotage.  This  speech  was  also  inter- 
preted in  a  low  tone  to  his  Excellency  by  the  Prince 
Maroozi  in  French. 

Sherbets,  sweetmeats,  and  perfumes  were  now  served 
up  to  the  Vizier  and  the  Ambassador,  but  to  no  one 
else.  A  pelisse  of  honour,  of  sables  and  gold  tissue 
on  a  white  ground,  was  placed  on  the  Ambassador,  and 
the  Prince  Maroozi,  who  almost  touched  the  ground 
with  his  head  on  the  receipt  of  it,  was  also  arrayed  in 
a  miserable  imitation  of  the  same  robe,  composed  of  a 
stuff  like  sackcloth.  Seven  pelisses  of  cloth  and  dark 
fur,  ten  of  ermine,  and  four  or  five  of  a  common  sort, 
were  distributed  and  placed  on  the  visitors  by  the  chief 
dragoman  of  the  embassy,  who,  from  a  paper,  called 
over  the  names  of  those  to  whom  they  were  allotted ; 
a  ceremony  sufficiently  tedious  and  humiliating.  After 
being  thus  clothed  and  fed,  the  Ambassador  rose  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Gaimacam,  and  the  whole  party 

VOL.  n.  2  a 
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bustled  from  the  audience  with  as  litde  form  ^  they 
had  entered  the  room. 

The  chamber  was  very  small,  and  quite  filled  by  the 
crowd  who  pressed  round  us,  treading  on  our  toes  with 
the  utmost  perseverance  and  unconcern.  No  one  was 
seated  except  the  Ambassador  and  the  Oaimacam.  The 
various  members  of  the  Turkish  cabinet  were  ranged 
on  each  side  of  him ;  and  at  his  left  hand  stood  the 
Reis  EflFendi,  whilst  the  Kiayah-Bey,  or  Home  Secre- 
tary of  State,  was  on  his  right.  Each  of  these  minis- 
ters, when  addressed  by  his  Highness, .  answered  him 
with  every  mark  of  humility  and  respect,  kissing  the 
hem  of  his  garment. 

It  is  remarked  by  Montesquieu  that  in  a  despotic 
government  power  is  deputed  and  descends  entire.' 
This  transmission  of  absolute  authority  displays  itself 
in  Turkey  by  the  total  annihilation  of  every  lower 
dignity  in  the  presence  of  superior  rank.  Command 
amongst  the  Turks  is  sole  and  individual,  and  admits 
no  visible  contiguity  of  either  similar  or  second  power. 
The  Caimacam  would,  in  an  instant,  lose  his  supremacy 
before  the  Vizier- Azem,  and  bend  with  his  companions 
in  slavery  to  the  skirt  of  his  master's  robe ;  whilst  that 
absolute  prince  is  himself  shorn  of  his  beams,  and  de- 
graded into  a  nonentity,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Sultan.  There  are  no  gradations  of  subserviency. 
There  is  one  master — ^the  rest  are  slaves,  without  in- 
dividual or  aggregate  dignity.  When  Sultan  Achmet 
the  First,  in  16X4,  made  a  platform  from  the  Seraglio 
into  the  sea,  every  house  in  Constantinople  sent  forth 
a  man  to  forward  the  undertaking.  Not  only  the 
Spahis  and  Janissaries,  but  the  chiefs  of  families,  and 
the  grandees  of  the  empire  themselves,  assisted  at  the 
work,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Grand  Signior,  who 
animated  and  dignified  their  exertions  by  his  presence 

■  Dans  U  gouvemement  despotique  U  pouvoir  pasae  mtier  dans  leg  mains  de 
odui  ^  gut  on  le  canfie, — De  TEaprit  dos  Loix,  liv.  v.  chap.  xvi. 
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and  his  praise.*  The  reader  of  Xenophon  will  be 
reminded  of  the  eager  alertness  with  which  the  most 
noble  of  the  Persian  satraps,  at  the  conmiand  of  Cyrus, 
threw  off  their  robes  in  the  mud,  set  their  shoulders  to 
the  wheel,  and  evinced  a  praiseworthy  emulation  in 
extricating  from  a  quagmire  the  baggage-waggons  of 
their  master/ 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  repeat  a  fact  so  well 
known  as  that  the  Ottomans  acknowledge  no  here* 
ditary  power  in  any  subject  of  the  empire.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Cantemir  that  the  Ibraham  Khan  Ogli,  or 
the  descendants  of  Ibrahim  Khan,  who  concealed  the 
death  of  Sultan  Mahomet  the  First  for  forty-one  days, 
are  treated  with  much  respect  by  the  Grand  Signiors,* 
and  possess  the  inspection  of  moscks  founded  by  their 
ancestors,  and  the  exemption  from  offices.  The  Emirs, 
the  supposed  posterity  of  Mahomet,  are  also  a  privi- 
leged class ;  but,  generally  speaking,  dignity  of  blood  is 
unknown  to  the  Turks.  The  succession  of  power  in  the 
family  of  Cara  Osman  Oglou,  Pasha  of  Magnesia,  can 
only  be  called  a  tolerated  usurpation.  The  sons  of  Ali, 
the  Albanian,  will  probably  form  another  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  The  Malikiane^  or  fiefs,  held  pos- 
sessively, disused  for  many  ages,  and  revived  by  Mus- 
tapha  the  Second,  only  allow  a  resumption  of  the  father's 
lands  by  the  son,  at  a  price  one-fourth  less  than  any 
other  purchaser,  and  cannot  be  called  a  stable  hereditary 
tenure.  The  pashalik  of  Magnesia,  and  the  agaliks 
of  the  Ghavrinos,  who  conquered  Macedonia,  although 
descending  from  father  to  son,  have  not  created  a 
Turkish   nobility.*     The   possession  of  the  Vizirat  by 

'  History  of  the  Turks,  KnoUee. 

^  De  Exped.  Cyri,  lib.  i.  p.  257,  edit.  Leunolav.  Xenophon,  however,  does 
not  remark  upcoi  the  principle  of  deq[)0tigm  apparent  in  this  personal  effort, 
hut  rather  admires  it  as  a  portion  of  military  discipline-— Ma  di)  itipos  n  r$s 
tvn^ias  ^  Btao'audau 

*  Ottoman  History,  part  i.  bo(^  ii«  p.  76,  Tindal's  translation. 

'  Cantemir,  Ottoman  Hist.,  part  i.  book  iii.  p.  163,  ibid.  Present  State  of 
Turkey,  p.  130. 
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the  three  Kioprilis  is  always  quoted  as  a  solitary 
instance ;  and  so  little  are  the  favomrs  of  the  em- 
peror confined  to  any  distinct  class  or  order,  that 
Mahomet  Pasha,  who  was  made  Grand  Vizier  in 
1614,  was  the  first  native  Turk  ever  raised  to  that 
pre-eminence. 

The  greater  part  of  the  prime  ministers  of  the  Ot- 
toman Sultans  have  been  purchased  slaves,  and  have 
owed  their  rise  to  personal  accomplishments,  Yussuf, 
the  Vizier- Azem  in  our  time,  was  a  Georgian,  carried 
off  in  his  youth  by  the  Lesguis  Tartars,  and  sold  to  the 
Pasha  of  Erzeroum,  who  made  him  his  chief  pipe- 
bearer,  and,  after  giving  him  his  liberty,  appointed 
him  governor  of  the  town.  Becoming  afterwards 
Pasha  of  Erzeroum,  he  enriched  himself  by  some 
gold  and  silver  mines,  and  conciliated  the  favour  of 
Yussuf  Aga,  before  mentioned  as  intendent  of  finances 
to  Sultan  Selim's  mother,  who  ordered  him  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  made  him,  in  1798,  the  successor  of 
the  deposed  Vizier,  Mehemmed  Ised  Pasha.''  After  lus 
dismission  and  a  retirement  of  some  years,  he  was,  by 
a  fortune  of  which  there  has  been,  I  believe,  scarcely 
another  instance,  again  raised  to  his  former  dignity  in 
1808,  and,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Turkish  armies  when  we  left  the  country.  Few 
of  the  Vizier- Azems  have  been  indebted  for  their  power 
to  any  other  merit,  or  may  be  traced  to  a  more  respect- 
able origin,  than  that  of  Yussuf. 

The  posts  of  honour  and  profit  in  the  Ottoman  court 
are  principally  filled  by  persons  who  have  received 
their  education  in  Galatst  Sarai  at  Pera,  to  which  boys 
of  the  lowest  extraction  are  committed  by  the  pashas 
of  the  provinces,  as  presents  to  the  Grand  Signior; 
who,  after  their  noviciates  as  Itch-olans,  or  children  of 
the  chamber,  admits  them  to  the  employments  of  the 
Seraglio.     The  pages  of  the  first  three  of  the  four 

^  Notice  Bur  la  Gear  du  Grand  Seigneur,  pp.  98,  99. 
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chambers  into  which  the  Imperial  Itch-olans®  are 
divided,  after  some  previous  service  under  the  Chief 
of  the  White  Eunuchs,  and  about  the  person  of  the 
Sultan,  are  raised  to  the  honours  of  the  household,  and 
become  the  bearers  of  the  sword,  the  cloak,  the  stirrup, 
the  ewer,  and  the  turban,  as  well  as  the  masters  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  buttery,  the  hounds,  and  the  cranes. 
One  is  the  first  barber ;  the  second,  controller  of  the 
privy  purse ;  a  third,  the  chief  secretary  of  the 
Sultan.*  Each  of  these  officers  may  possess  himself  of 
such  influence  over  his  master  as  will  lay  the  treasures 
and  honours  of  the  empire  at  his  feet,  and,  either  as 
favourite  or  minister,  control  the  measures  of  the 
Ottoman  government.  The  barber  of  Bajazet  the 
Second  was  made  Grand  Vizier."  In  a  despotic 
monarchy  the  approach  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign 
is  an  advantage  which  no  merit  can  easily  counterpoise ; 
and  the  rays  of  Imperial  bounty  not  unfrequently 
shine  through  the  mutilated  minister  of  the  Sultan's 
pleasures,  the  Chief  of  the  Black  Eunuchs. 

From  the  fourth  division  of  the  pages,  the  Khasne- 
Odassy,  or  the  chamber  of  the  private  treasures,  many 
of  those  state  officers  are  chosen  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  public  affairs  ;  and  the  Tef- 
terdar-Effendi,  or  Grand  Treasurer  of  the  Empire,  has 
for  the  most  part  been  an  Itch-olan  of  this  class."    Such 

■  The  word  is  more  properly  Itchr-oglanSf  but  is  pronounced  as  it  is  spelt 
a1x>ve. 

•  The  Turkish  names  of  these  twelve  personages  are  Sdictwr-Aga^  Tcho' 
kadar-Aga,  Bikiahtar-Aga,  Ihriktar-Aga,  DyXbendtar-Aga^  Kemissar-Aga, 
Tcheanegir-AgoF-Bashe^  Zagardar^Bashe,  Toumadgi-Baihe,  Berher-Bashe^ 
MuhoM^tedgirBashe^  Teskeredgi-Bashe.  Besides  these  ofBcers,  there  are  five 
others,  who,  together  with  the  tirst  four  of  the  last-mentioned,  compose  the 
Ars-Aghaleri,  or  Lords  of  the  Memorial,  through  whom  petitions  are  pre- 
sented to  the  Sultan ;  these -are  the  Khasnadar-Kehayassy^  or  the  Vice- 
Troisnrer ;  the  KiUr-KehayoMy^  Intendent  of  the  Confectionary ;  the  Dogh- 
cmdgirBaihe^  or  Grand  Falconer ;  the  Khas-^tda-Bashe^  the  Chief  of  the  First 
Chamber ;  and  the  Capou-Agcmiy  Chief  of  the  White  Eunuchs,  or  guards  of 
the  palaoe-gates. 

><»  Cantemir,  Ottoman  Histoir,  part  i.  book  iii.  p.  123. 

"  The  first  chamber  is  called  Khas-Odassy  (the  Master's  Chamber),  and  is 
composed  of  forty  pages,  who  are  near  the  person  of  the  Sultan,  and  from 
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is  the  policy  of  the  Turkish  court,  whose  chief  digni- 
taries are  so  free  irom  the  ties  of  eonsanguinily  and 
the  duties  of  civil  life,  as  well  as  from  all  other  depen- 
dence, pretension,  and  object,  than  the  favour  of  their 
master,  that  there  is  nothing  invidious  in  their  rise, 
nor  hazardous  in  their  ruin. 

On  July  the  10th,  the  day  of  the  Ambassador's 
audience,  the  procession,  in  much  the  same  order  as  on 
the  former  occasion,  moved  from  the  palace  to  Tophana, 
about  half  after  four  in  the  morning ;  and  the  sun, 
rising  over  the  hills  of  Asia,  glimmered  through  the 
clouds  of  dun  smoke  which  burst  from,  the  cannon  of 
the  Salsette,  as  we  passed  under  the  broadside  of  the 
frigate.  On  landing  we  visited  the  Chiaus-Bashe,  as 
before ;  and  whilst  we  were  sitting  in  his  chamber, 
heard  the  ship  saluting  the  Sultan  in  his  passage  from 
the  Sarai  of  Dolma-Baktche  to  the  Seraglio.  The 
frigate  was  dressed,  and  her  yards  manned;  and  as 
the  Imperial  barge  lay  upon  her  oars  for  a  short  time 
during  the  discharge  of  the  artillery,  the  sailors  flat- 
tered themselves  that  the  Grand  Siguier  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  admiring  the  trim  of  the  vessel. 

The  salute  was  the  signal  for  our  departure,  and, 
mounting  the  horses  which  had  been  sent  from  the 
royal  stables,  we  began  our  procession,  headed  by  the 
Chiaus-Bashe  himself,  who  was  dressed  in  a  superb 
robe  and  caftan  of  flowered  gold.  We  rode  slowly  for 
half  an  hour,  until  we  came  to  an  open  space  and  a 
large  tree,  where  we  waited  for  the  Caimacam,  who 
soon  arrived  with  a  numerous  train,  in  his  way  from 
the  Porte,  and  passed  before  us  towards  the  Seraglio. 
He  also  was  dressed  in  his  court  suit,  a  satin  robe  of 

whom  the  first  five  of  the  household  ofiSoers  ahove-mentioned  are  selected ;  the 
second  chamber  is  the  KiUr-Odasay^  or  Chamber  of  the  Confectionary ;  and 
the  third  the  Seferly-OdoBsy^  or  the  Chamber  of  the  Warriors,  who  are  in- 
trusted with  the  arms  of  the  Sultan,  and  amuse  him  with  the  bow  and  the 
djerid :  they  pass  after  some  probation  into  the  first  chamber. — The  latest  and 
best  account  of  these  ])articular8  is  contained  in  the  *  Notice  sur  la  Cour  du 
Grand  Seigneur,'  by  J.  E.  Beauvoisins,  Paris,  1809. 
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bright  green,  and  wore  his  turban  of  state.  The 
head-dress  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  various 
orders  and  ranks,  and  it  is  said  that  not  less  than 
two  hundred  different  turbans  are  to  be  reckoned  in 
Constantinople. 

A  short  time  after  the  passage  of  the  Oaimacam  we 
moved  forwards,  and  in  nearly  half  an  hour  arrived  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Seraglio — ^the  Baba-Humayun,  or 
Sublime  Gate.  In  the  niches  on  each  side  of  the  porch 
are  placed  the  heads  of  state  criminals ;  on  the  riglit 
hand  is  a  dunghill,  on  which  the  bodies  are  thrown. 
The  fountain  is  built  over  a  tomb  or  sarcophagus, 
Tvhich  is  shown  in  Grelot's  picture  of  this  gate.** 

We  entered  the  Baba-Humayun  on  horseback,  and 
rode  up  a  gentle  ascent  towards  the  second  gate,  the 
entrance  to  which  was  lined  on  each  side  with  rows  of 
Capidges,  or  porters,  and  other  officers  of  the  palace, 
whose  splendid .  attire,  and  diversified  head-dresses, 
produced  at  a  distance  an  admirable  effect.  The  first 
square  of  the  Seraglio  contains  Tarap-Hane,  the  Royal 
Mint,  and  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Irene  converted 
into  an  armoury,  which,  according  to  report,  is  filled 
with  curious  specimens  of  the  military  engines  of  the 
Byzantine  Greeks,  and  the  armour  and  weapons  worn 

■*  Band.  Imp.  Orient.,  p.  1016.  From  the  Baba-Humayun  has  been  erro- 
neonsly  supposed  to  originate  the  title  of  Sublime  Porte ;  but  the  term  is  a 
favourite  Oriental  metaphor,  and  is  used  also  in  other  designations.  Thus  a 
hospital  attached  to  a  mosck  is  called  Darush-shifa,  the  gate  of  health.  The 
entrance  to  a  royal  palace,  the  King*8  gate,  was,  as  we  learn  from  sacred 
history,  the  seat  of  petitioners  at  the  court  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs ;  but  the 
unsightly  porch  of  the  Seraglio  did  not  furnish  the  magnificent  epithet  applied 
to  tbe  Ottoman  government,  although,  being  the  entrance  to  the  usual  resi* 
denoe  of  the  Sultan,  it  is  called  Sublime.  The  Porte  (if  it  has  any  substantial 
existence)  is  the  palace  of  the  Turkish  Cabinet,  but,  more  properly  speaking, 
it  if  the  point  of  access  and  oommunication  through  which  the  decisions  of  the 
supreme  power  pass  and  are  promulgated.  Mr.  Thornton  (p.  119^  quotes 
Cantemir  as  hinting  that  the  Porte  follows  the  person  of  the  Sovereign ;  but 
although  I  find  in  that  historian  that  the  gpvemor  of  Babylon,  Elkasib-Mirza, 
is  ordered  to  be  sent  in  irons  to  the  Forte,  it  seems  that  the  capital  is  alluded 
to ;  for  Mehemmed-Pasha,  who  was  despatcjjied  to  act  against  him,  is  said  just 
afterwards  to  depart  for  Ck)n8tantinople  to  give  an  account  of  his  proceedings ; 
so  that  Sultan  Solyman  the  First  was  most  probably  at  the  Seraglio,  and  not 
in  the  provinces.— <)ttoman  Hist«,  p.  209,  part  i.  book  iii. 
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by  the  oompanions  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.^'  We  dia- 
mounted  about  a  hundred  yards  from  Baba-Salam  (the 
gate  of  health),  upon  entering  which  all  our  state 
vanished,  for  we  were  shown  into  a  dirty  chamber  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  porch,  where  we  remained  in 
darkness  for  some  time,  all  huddled  together  in  this 
and  another  room,  appropriated  to  very  unsavoury 
purposes.  This  is  the  executioner's  lodge,  and  it  seems 
that  we  were  detained  here  in  order  that  we  might 
enter  the  second  court  at  the  instant  that  the  Janis- 
saries run  for  their  pilau,  which  is  placed  in  innxmierable 
little  pewter  dishes,  and  at  a  given  signal  scrambled  for 
and  seized  upon  by  the  soldiery  assembled  for  the  occa- 
sion, to  the  number  generally  of  four  thousand. 

The  second  court  is  considerably  smaller  than  the 
first.  It  is  colonnaded  on  three  sides,  and  the  middle 
space  is  a  green,  thickly  shaded  with  rows  of  cypress- 
trees.  On  the  right  are  the  Seraglio  kitchens,  and  on 
the  left  is  an  open  walk,  with  a  fountain  and  the  hall 
of  the  Divan. 

The  third  gate,  Baba-Saadi  (tlie  gate  of  happiness), 
and  the  walls  of  the  interior  palace,  front  the  entrance 
to  the  court.  The  Divan  is  a  small  vaulted  saloon, 
with  three  windows  in  the  dome  which  admit  but 
little  light :  it  is  richly  ornamented  and  wainscoted 
with  a  plaster  or  stucco  well  polished,  and  representing 
a  pink  variegated  marble.  On  the  left  of  the  saloon 
is  a  second  chamber,  also  vaulted,  and  about  the  same 
size  as  the  first,  divided  from  the  council-hall  by  a 
division  only  breast-high ;  this  is  filled  by  the  clerks 
and  attendants  of  the  court.  A  cushioned  bench, 
something  like  that  of  our  Court  of  Chancery,  ranges 
along  the  back  of  the  chamber,  and  in  the  middle  is  the 
seat  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  a  little  raised  and  immediately 
under  a  small  latticed  casement,  through  which  the 
Sultan  himself  inspects,*  or  is  supposed  to  inspect,  the 

^'  Const.  Anc.  and  Mod.,  p.  24. 
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transactions  of  the  Divan.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
Toom  is  another  cushioned  bench,  and  on  the  right  a 
lower  bench  without  any  covering,  attached  to  the 
wall.  On  entering  we  found  the  Caimacam  in  his 
seat;  on  his  left  hand,  at  a  little  distance,  were  the 
Cazy-askers  of  Bomania  and  Natolia ;  and  on  the  bench 
on  the  same  side  were  the  Tefterdar-Effendi  and  two 
other  officers  of  the  treasury.  On  the  small  bench  to 
the  right  was  seated  the  celebrated  Oheliby  Nichandgi- 
EfFendi,  a  minister  of  the  first  repute,  and  well  known 
to  all  the  foreign  missions.  He  was  employed  with 
his  hair-pencil  and  the  other  implements  of  his  office. 
A  stool  was  placed  for  the  Ambassador  near  the 
keeper  of  the  cipher,  but  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
pany were  obliged  to  stand,  except,  when  sheltered 
behind  the  robes  of  the  dragomans  of  the  mission,  they 
ventured  to  rest  themselves  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
bench  near  the  corner  of  the  room. 

After  the  adjudication  of  a  cause  by  the  Caimacam, 
which  consisted  of  reading  several  papers  and  the 
affixing  of  his  signature,  the  payment  of  the  Janissaries 
was  commenced,  and  continued  until  nine  o'clock.  The 
money  was  brought  forward  in  yellow  purses,  con- 
taining nominally  five  hundred  piasters  each,  but  in 
reality  not  so  large  a  sum ;  for  the  Tefterdar-Effendi 
contrives  by  the  deficiency  to  put  about  one  himdred 
and  fifty  thousand  piasters  into  his  pocket  at  each 
general  payment.  The  purses  were  heaped  up  in  two 
conical  lines  or  wedges  from  ea<A  side  of  the  Caimacam 
to  the  door  of  the  saloon.  After  the  bags  had  been 
told  out  the  first  time,  they  were  again  numbered  aloud ; 
and,  being  carried  out  by  fifties  into  the  yard  in  front 
of  the  Divan,  were  laid  upon  the  pavement  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  door.  As  each  of  the  fifties  was  so 
deposited,  the  teller  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Orfa, 
camBj^  mentioning  the  number  of  the  chamber;  and 
instantly  a  body  of  Janissaries,  who  were  stationed  at 
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about  a  hundred  yards  distant,  started  at  the  same 
moment,  and,  racing  towards  the  money,  fell  one  over 
the  other  in  their  scramble  for  the  bags.  Each  soldier 
who  carries  off  a  purse  receives  one  piaster  upon 
delivering  it  to  his  Captain.  This  distribution  of  their 
payment  to  the  Janissaries  lasted  so  long  that  we  were 
heartily  fatigued  before  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony, 
which,  according  to  an  established  usage,  was,  however, 
designed  to  captivate  and  astonish  us  by  a  display  of 
Ottoman  wealth.  An  hour  was  passed  in  giving 
audience  to  some  oflBcers  of  the  Janissaries;  each  of 
whom,  on  his  name  being  called,  came  forward  and 
kissed  the  hem  of  the  Caimacam's  garment,  returning 
thanks  for  his  respective  corps. 

At  ten  the  dinner  was  served,  and  the  Ambassador, 
attended  by  Prince  Maroozi,^*  sat  at  a  table  with  the 
Caimacam.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  embassy, 
with  Lord  Byron  and  myself,  were  placed  at  another 
table  with  Cheliby-Effendi.  There  were  one  or  two 
other  tables  and  some  seats  brought  into  the  room, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  company  were  obliged 
to  stand.  Any  person  may  join  an  Ambassador's  suite 
on  these  occasions,  and  there  were  several  ragamuffins 
in  the  Frank  habit  amongst  the  crowd,  who  seemed  to 
have  been  collected  purposely  to  disgrace  the  embassy. 
The  table-furniture  consisted  of  a  coarse  cloth,  on  which 
a  wooden  spoon  and  a  crumplet  were  set  before  each 
guest.  The  first  we  dipped  into  the  soups  and  sherbets 
promiscuously ;  the  latter  article  served  us  instead  of  a 
plate,  after  we  had  torn  off  the  meat  with  our  right 
hands.  Two-and-twenty  dishes  were  served  up,  one 
after  the  other,  and  we  tasted  of  each;  but  some  of 
them  were  suffered  to  remain  scarcely  an  instant  on  the 
table,  and  were  borne  off  as  if  imder  the  influence  of 

^*  He  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  principality  of  Wallachia,  and,  being 
sxispected  of  some  intrigues,  was  beheaded  at  Bucharest  in  the  course  of  th6 
last  year  (1812). 
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Sancho's  dread  doctor  and  his  wand.  Bising  from 
dinner,  we  were  sprinkled  with  rose-water,  and  the  Am- 
bassador was  served  with  an  ewer  to  wash  his  hands. 

In  a  short  time  a  message  arrived  from  the  Sultan, 
intimating  that  he  would  receive  the  Eltchi,  whose 
arrival  and  humble  request  of  an  audience  had  been 
before  communicated  by  an  officer  of  the  Divan.  The 
Ambassador  accordingly,  and  the  whole  party,  left  the 
council-chamber,  and  were  conducted  towards  the  third 
gate  of  the  Seraglio,  but  were  directed  to  wait  under  a 
wooden  shed  at  the  right  hand  of  the  approach,  where 
there  was  a  dirty  stone  seat  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  Excellency.  Two  common-looking  ill-dressed  fellows 
brought  two  bags  full  of  pelisses,  which  were  distributed 
without  ceremony  to  seventeen  or  twenty  of  the  party, 
who  at  the  same  time  took  off  their  swords.  We  con- 
tinued for  some  time  under  our  shed,  totally  unnoticed 
and  overlooked,  until  we  saw  the  two  Cazy-askers  pro- 
ceed from  the  Divan  through  rows  of  Janissaries,  and 
take  their  seat  on  a  bench  at  the  right  of  the  third 
gate,  where  there  was  also  a  Kne  of  state  officers.  At 
this  time  the  left  of  the  gate  was  covered  with  a  crowd 
of  Bostandges,  Hassekis,  Baltages,  and  others  of  the 
body-guard,^*   without   arms ;   and  facing  it,  at  some 

*'  The  BostAndges  have  been  before  noticed.  The  Hassekis  are  the  imperial 
messengers,  a  body  attached  to  the  Bostandges,  who  are  employed  in  exe- 
cuting the  secret  commissions  of  the  court,  and  sometimes  carry  the  firmans. 
The  Baltages  are  properly  the  wood-cutters  of  the  Seraglio,  and  the  servants 
of  the  kitchen ;  but  they  are  now  a  species  of  corps,  whose  weapon  and  dis- 
tinguishing mark  is  a  hatchet  (balta),  and  who  have  another  body  called 
Zuluflus-&ltages  belonging  to  them.  The  Peiks  are  the  guard  of  the  second 
court,  wear  a  beard,  and  are  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrow  ;  they  walk  on  each 
side  of  the  Sultan's  horse  on  processions,  and  shade  him  with  plumes  from 
public  view.  The  Solaks  belong  to  the  interior  court ;  they  walk  before  the 
Sultan  with  a  halbert.  The  Capidges  or  porters  are  a  numerous  corps  also 
belonging  to  the  Seraglio.  The  Capidge- Bashes  usually  carry  the  death- 
warrants  of  the  Sultan  to  the  offending  Pashas,  an  ofQce  formerly  intrusted  to 
the  forty  mutes  of  the  court.  Three  hundred  black  eunuchs,  and  as  many 
white  eunuchs,  the  body  of  the  Salahors  or  equerries,  all  the  pages,  and  the 
attendants  not  enumerated,  the  females,  and  the  separate  corps  just  men- 
tioned, are  supposed  to  raise  the  number  of  persons  inhabiting  the  Seraglio  to 
ten  thousand.  When  Julian  reformed  the  imperial  household,  he  is  said  to 
have  found  one  thousand  barbers,  one  thousand  cupbearers,  and  one  thousand 
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distance,  there  were  three  rows,  amounting  to  twenty^ 
one,  of  the  household  soldiers  called  Peiks,  crownt^ 
with  plumage.  The  Cazy-askers  passed  into  the  thirl 
gate,  but  soon  returned,  and  at  last  the  Caimacam 
marched  from  the  Divan  in  great  state,  preceded  bj 
two  officers  with  large  staves  of  silver  and  gilt,  whick 
at  each  step  they  rang  upon  the  ground.  The  Jaiii*< 
saries,  the  guards,  and  the  chamberlains,  bent  to  the 
earth  as  he  passed.  After  stopping  for  a  few  seconds, 
his  Highness  entered  the  porch,  and  in  ten  minutes  an 
order  arrived  for  the  Ambassador  to  advance  to  the 
presence. 

Just  as  we  entered  the  gate  there  was  much  un- 
seemly squeezing  and  jostling,  and  those  who  had  not 
pelisses  of  fur  were  pushed  away  by  the  attendants. 
We  afterwards  moved  forwards  with  more  regularity, 
each  of  us  being  accompanied  and  pressed  upon  the 
shoulder  by  one  or  two  of  the  guard.  My  attendant 
was  one  of  the  White  Eunuchs,  a  crowd  of  whom  were 
standing  within  the  gate.  We  went  through  a  court, 
or  rather  a  large  saloon,  open  on  both  sides,  and,  passing 
on  our  right  several  rows  of  the  Solak  guards,  in  white 
robes  and  pointed  caps  of  gold,  mounted  a  low  step  into 
a  passage,  covered  with  rich  carpets,  which  brought  us 
into  the  presence-chamber.  The  room  appeared  quite 
full  when  we  entered,  but  my  eunuch  pushed  me 
quickly  forwards  within  ten  paces  of  the  throne,  where 
he  held  me  somewhat  strictly  by  the  right  arm  during 
the  audience.  He  had  not  forgotten  the  assassination 
of  Amurath. 

The  chamber  was  small  and  dark,  or  rather  illumined 
with  a  gloomy  artificial  light,  reflected  from  the  orna- 
ments of  silver,  pearls,  and  other  white  brilliants,  with 
which  it  is  thickly  studded  on  every  side  and  on  the 

oooks,  besides  eunuchs  innumerable.  I  should  fancy  these  retainers  to  hare 
been,  like  those  of  the  Ottoman  princes,  separate  corps  preserving  the  name  of, 
without  being  actually  employed  in,  their  original  occupation. 
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roof.  The  throne,  which  is  supposed  the  richest  in  the 
world,  is  like  a  four-posted  bed,  but  of  a  dazzling 
splendour ;  the  lower  part  formed  of  burnished  silver 
and  pearls,  and  the  canopy  and  supporters  encrusted 
with  jewels.  It  is  in  an  awkward  position,  being  in 
one  comer  of  the  room,  and  close  to  a  fireplace. 

Sultan  Mahmoud  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
throne,  with  his  feet  upon  the  ground,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  common  form  of  squatting  upon  the  hams, 
seems  the  seat  of  ceremony.  He  was  dressed  in  a  robe 
of  yellow  satin,  with  a  broad  border  of  the  darkest 
sable :  his  dagger,  and  an  ornament  on  his  breast, 
were  covered  with  diamonds :  the  front  of  his  white 
and  blue  turban  shone  with  a  large  treble  sprig  of 
diamonds,  which  served  as  a  buckle  to  a  high  straight 
plume  of  bird-of-paradise  feathers.  He  for  the  most 
part  kept  a  hand  on  each  knee,  and  neither  moved 
his  body  nor  head,  but  rolled  his  eyes  from  side  to 
side,  without  fixing  them  for  an  instant  upon  the  Am- 
bassador or  any  other  person  present.  Occasionally  he 
stroked  and  turned  up  his  beard,  displaying  a  milk- 
white  hand  glittering  with  diamond  rings.  His  eye- 
brows, eyes,  and  beard,  being  of  a  glossy  jet  black,  did 
not  appear  natural,  but  added  to  that  indescribable 
majesty  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  but  an 
Oriental  sovereign  to  assume :  his  face  was  pale,  and 
regularly  formed,  except  that  his  nose  (contrary  to 
the  usual  form  of  that  feature  in  the  Ottoman  princes) 
was  slightly  turned  up  and  pointed  :  his  whole  phy- 
siognomy was  mild  and  benevolent,  but  expressive  and 
full  of  dignity.  He  appeared  of  a  short  and  small 
stature,  and  about  thirty  years  old,  which  is  somewhat 
more  than  his  actual  age. 

On  each  side  of  the  throne  was  an  embroidered 
cushion :  that  on  the  left  supported  a  silver  piu'se, 
containing  the  letter  from  the  Grand  Siguier  to  the 
King  of  England,  and  near  it  was  a  silver  inkstand 
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adorned  with  jewellery :  a  sabre,  partly  drawn  from  a 
diamond  scabbard,  was  placed  nearly  upright  against 
the  cushion  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sultan. 

It  seems  from  Busbek,  and  other  authorities,  to  have 
been  the  custom  formerly  for  Ambassadors  and  their 
suite  to  kiss  the  Sultan's  hand ; "  and  that  their  whole 
reception  was  more  courteous  than  at  the  audiences  of 
the  present  day :  amongst  other  points,  it  was  usual 
for  the  Sultan  to  address  a  word  or  two  to  the 
minister,  which  he  now  never  deigns  to  do." 

The  Ambassador  stood  nearly  opposite,  but  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  throne;  and  on  his  left  was  the 
Prince  Maroozi,  who  acted  as  his  interpreter.  On  the 
right  of  the  Sultan  the  Caimacam  was  standing  between 
the  throne  and  the  fireplace,  with  his  head  bent,  and 
his  hands  submissively  crossed  in  front  of  his  vest. 
There  were  only  a  few  feet  of  an  open  circular  space 
between  the  Grand  Siguier  and  the  audience,  the  rest 
of  the  apartment  being  completely  occupied  by  the 
crowd.  His  Excellency,  laying  his  hand  on  his  breast, 
and  making  a  gentle  inclination  of  the  head,  now  ad- 
dressed the  Sultan,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  which  was  interpreted  still  less  audibly  by  the 
Prince  Maroozi.  The  Sultan  then  said  a  few  words  to 
the  Caimacam,  who  jiroceeded  to  speak  to  the  Ambas- 
sador, but  hobbled  repeatedly,  and  was  prompted  aloud 
several  times  by  the  Grand  Siguier.  He  seemed  also 
to   stop  before  he  had  concluded  his  oration,  which, 

>*  PoBteaqne  veluti  deosculata  ejus  manu  ad  parietem  oppoedtum  ita  smnus 
reducti,  &c.  (Busbeq.,  Epist.  i.  p.  62,  edit.  Oxon.  1640)  ;  and  the  traveUer  in 
Hakluyt,  Richard  Wrag,  says,  '*  17ie  ambassador,  thus  betwixt  two  which  stood 
at  the  door,  being  led  in,  either  of  them  taking  an  arme,  kkted  his  hound ;  and 
so  backward,  with  his  face  to  the  Tturke,  they  brought  him  niah  the  doore 
again,  where  he  stood  untiU  they  had  likewise  done  so  with  aU  the  rest  of  his 
gentlemen.** 

^  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  after  hearing  Bushek*s  speech,  said  "  Cfuistl, 
guisel** — WeU,  weU ;  and  the  above  English  traveller  relates  that,  on  the  am- 
bassador.  Sir  Edward  Barton,  making  his  three  demands  to  Amurath  the 
Third,  the  Sultan  said  "  Nolo  ;"  whi<^  (as  he  adds,  somewhat  to  the  surprise 
of  the  learned  in  the  Latin)  is  in  Turkish  as  much  as  rr  shall  be  dokb. 
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however,  was  a  very  immaterial  circumstance,  as  the 
dragoman  was  previously  acquainted  with  it,  and  had 
learnt  it  by  heart.  The  answer  of  the  Caimacam  being 
interpreted  in  French,  there  was  some  little  hesitation 
in  the  proceedings,  and,  his  Excellency  seeming  as  if 
about  to  retire,  the  Sultan  whispered  something  to  the 
Caimacam,  who  began  hobbling  another  speech,  and 
was  again  prompted  by  Mahmoud.  This  address  being 
also  interpreted  and  received,  like  the  preceding,  with 
a  bow,  the  Sultan,  taking  the  purse  in  his  hands,  and 
saying  a  few  words,  delivered  it  to  the  Caimacam,  who, 
having  first  kissed  the  sleeve  of  his  caftan,  received  the 
letter  upon  it  as  it  covered  both  his  hands,  and  saluted 
also  the  purse  with  his  forehead,  bending  humbly  to 
the  earth.  He  then  spoke  a  short  sentence,  and  pre- 
sented the  purse  to  Prince  Maroozi,  who  repeated  the 
reverence  of  the  Caimacam,  and,  interpreting  the 
words,  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Ambassador. 

Immediately  afterwards  his  Excellency  bowed  and 
withdrew,  the  audience  having  lasted  twelve  or  fifteen 
minutes.  On  retiring,  my  attendant  eunuch  hurried 
me  briskly  along,  and  dismissed  me  with  a  gentle  push 
down  the  step  of  the  antechamber.  The  embassy  and 
the  whole  suite  then  passed  through  the  third  and  the 
second  gate  of  the  SeragUo,  where  we  mounted  our 
horses,  and  waited  for  nearly  an  hour  under  a  scorching 
sun  covered  with  our  fur  robes,  and  were  not  permitted 
to  move  before  mid-day,  nor  until  the  Caimacam  with 
his  suite  had  proceeded  from  the  Divan  on  his  return 
to  the  Porte,  and  all  the  Janissaries  had  issued  from 
the  second  court.  They  came  out  roaring  and  running, 
many  of  them  being  children,  and  all,  in  appearance, 
the  very  scum  of  the  city. 

I  did  not,  through  the  whole  of  the  ceremony,  observe 
any  of  that  silent  sedateness  and  well-regulated  conduct 
in  these  soldiers  which  attracted  the  admiration  of 
early  travellers,  and  rendered  it  doubtful  whether  they 
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were  men  or  statues."  But  every  merit  which  enabled 
Busbek  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  brave  and 
disciplined  Turks  of  the  age  of  Solyman  and  the 
courtiers  of  Christian  princes,  and  to  couch,  after  the 
manner  of  Tacitus,  the  reproof  of  his  contemporary 
fellow-subjects  under  the  praise  of  barbarians,  has  long 
vanished  and  ceased  to  adorn  the  character  of  the 
Janissary. 

The  decline  of  this  corps,  whose  name  alone  filled 
Europe  with  terror,  and  to  whom  the  Ottoman  Sultans 
have  been  more  indebted  for  their  successes  and  their 
suflFerings  than  ever  were  the  Boman  Emperors  to  the 
Pretorian   cohorts,  may  be  dated   from  ike  reign    of 
Amurath  the  Third,  who  permitted  these  soldiers  to 
enroll  their  children  in  their  order,  and  thus  gave  them 
an  individual  interest  as  citizens,  as  well  as  an  inde- 
pendence of  their  sovereign,  totally  foreign  to  the  nature 
and  design  of  their  original  institution.     When,  from 
being  children  of  the  tribute  and  of  the  Sultan,  they 
acknowledged  another  father  than  their  Emperor,  they 
began  to  be  equally  dangerous  to  the  government  as 
to  the  enemies  of  the  Porte  ;  and  accordingly  we  read, 
that,  having  previously  to  this  great  change  confined 
their   tumults  to  the  times  of  an  interregnum,  they 
broke  into  open  revolt  for  the  first  time,  and  murdered 
the  governor  of  Cyprus,  in  the  reign  of  the  prince  who 
was  the  author  of  the  impolitic  innovation.     In  the 
time  of  his  immediate  successor  they  raised  a  rebellion 
in  Constantinople,  and  attempted  to  depose  Mahomet 
the   Third :    subsequently   to   that  period   they  have 
several  times  disposed  of  the  Turkish  sceptre,  and  have 
been  the  origin  of,  and  the  actors  in,  a  quick  succession 
of  bloody   commotions,    which,   were  it   not   for   the 
standing   example  before  our  eyes,  might  be  judged 

"  DignOr  erant  precipue  qucp  spectarentuvy  aliqtiot  gianizaromm  miUia ;  qui 
hngo  ordine  sejuncti  a  rdiquxs  tarn  immoti  stabant,  ut  me  diujudicii  incertutn 
redderent  homines  ne  essent  cm  statwM, — Busbeq.,  Epist.  i.  p.  64. 
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incompatible  with  the  existence  of  any  empire.  Many 
firuitless  attempts  have  been  made  to  destroy  their 
power.  Bajazet  the  Second,  even  whilst  they  were  at 
the  height  of  their  discipline,  and  the  first  military 
body  in  the  world,  seems  to  have  foreseen  the  future 
ill  eflfects  of  their  predominance,  for  he  is  said  to  have 
planned  their  extermination.  Nassuff-Pasha,  Vizier- 
Azem  to  Achmet  the  First,  employed  the  Spahis  and 
forces  of  the  provinces  for  their  subjection,  but  was 
finally  sacrificed,  and,  being  too  fat  to  be  strangled,  was 
ignominiously  beheaded. 

Delavir-Pasha,  the  Vizier  of  Osman,  in  the  year 
1620  proposed  the  organization  of  a  new  militia 
amongst  the  Curds,  at  the  head  of  whom  tlie  Sultan 
was  to  march  from  Damascus,  and  entirely  destroy  the 
whole  body  of  the  rebel  soldiers ;  but  the  same  Vizier 
added  to  this  scheme  a  plan  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Spahis  or  feudal  horse,  for  the  change  of  every  estab- 
lishment, even  to  the  name  of  the  city,  and  for  the 
subjection  of  all  Europe.  He  was  cut  in  pieces,  and 
one  of  his  legs  was  seen  at  Pera  by  Sir  Thomas  Rowe, 
the  English  Ambassador.  Osman  himself  was  deposed 
and  murdered. 

That  deterioration  of  discipline  and  order  in  the 
Janissaries,  which  is  said  to  have  been  connived  at  by 
Mahomet  the  Fourth,  was  more  probably  the  effect  of 
their  increasing  insolence  and  independent  power. 
Those  of  the  present  day  are  most  of  them  artisans, 
who  have  been  enrolled  either  as  children  of  these 
soldiers  by  their  fathersf  or  have  entered  into  the  corps 
for  protection  and  an  increase  of  individual  importance. 
The  number  of  those  who  receive  their  pay  (amount- 
ing to  about  three  pence  daily  for  each  man)  at  the 
Seraglio  is  said  by  the  last  authority***  to  be  forty 
thousand ;  but  in  the  year  1798  all  the  Janissaries 
enrolled  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces  amounted  to 

>•  Present  State  of  Turkey,  p.  174. 
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more  than  four  hundred  thousand.^®  A  late  traveller, 
quoted  by  the  same  writer,  thinks  they  are  the  mast 
select  and  regvlar  of  the  Turkish  troops^  better  dressed,  cmd 
more  regularly  equipped ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  order 
of  their  camp,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  point 
considered  by  Dr.  Witman,  their  prowess  in  battle  is 
comparatively  despised,  even  by  the  Turks  themselves, 
and  has  been  proved  by  recent  events  inferior  to  that 
of  the  provincial  soldiery.  The  vast  dominion  stiU 
possessed  by  the  Ottoman  Sultans  is  upheld  neither 
by  the  real  nor  reputed  vigour  of  the  Janissaries,  which 
is  felt  most,  and  may  be  almost  said  to  be  formidable 
only,  at  Constantinople. 

The  inferiority  of  the  army  of  the  Turks  to  that  of 
any  Christian  power  may  be  caused,  perhaps,  more  by 
the  improved  tactics  of  the  latter  than  by  the  decay  in 
the  military  discipUne  of  the  former  nation.  Whatever 
respective  proportion  we  give  to  these  two  efficient 
principles,  the  total  inequality  of  a  contest  between  the 
Ottoman  troops  and  a  disciplined  European  force  has 
been  of  late  years  decided  in  a  manner  that  may  justify 
our  belief  in  the  victories  of  the  Greeks,  of  Alexander, 
and  of  the  Romans  themselves. 

From  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  each  of  their  suc- 
cessive sovereigns,  during  a  period  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  years,  had  led  his  armies  in  person  to  the 
field :  their  career  of  victory,  scarcely  interrupted  by 
the  misfortunes  of  Bajazet,  seemed  to  promise  imiversal 
dominion;  and,  whether  from  their  own  strength  or 
the  weakness  of  their  antagonists,  they  continued  in 
the  reign  of  Solyman  still  to  flourish,  to  predominate, 
and  to  extend  daily  the  boimdaries  of  their  empire.*^ 
Edoprili  Mustapha  Pasha  averred  that  all  the  successors 


*  Tableau  des  Nouveanz  R^glemens  de  I'Empire  Ottoman,  oompoe^  par 
Mahmoud  Rayf  Efifendi,  &c.,  Constantinople,  1798,  p.  17. 

■1  ^go  iUi  rebus  gestis  flarent,  dominantur,  imperii  fines  ^wJ^idie  prqferunt 
— Busbeq.,  Epist.  i.  p.  63,  edit.  Oxon.  1640. 
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of  that  Sultan  had  been  tynjitB  or  fools ; "  but  the  spirit 
of  the  people  survived  that  of  the  sovereigns ;  and  the 
Turkish  power  has  generally  been  supposed  most  for- 
midable during  the  administration  of  Achmet  Kioprili, 
who  held  the  government  for  twenty  years,  and  died 
in  the  year  1676.  In  the  war  which  began  in  1672 
and  ended  in  1680  the  Ukraine  was  conquered  and 
Poland  made  tributary;  and  in  the  second  Imperial 
war  of  the  same  reign  Vienna  was  besieged,  and  only 
not  taken.  From  that  time  the  terror  of  the  Turkish 
arms  has  gradually  subsided ;  and  subsequently  to  the 
victorious  massacres  of  Eugene,  which  dictated  the 
peace  of  Carlovitz  in  1699,  and  restored  Transylvania 
to  the  empire,  the  powerful  states  of  Europe  have,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  writers,  been  prevented  from  the 
expulsion  of  the  Ottomans  from  Europe  only  by  their 
interested  jealousies  and  mutual  dissensions.  Yet, 
although  the  existence  of  this  barbarian  power  in  the 
most  flourishing  regions  of  Europe,  confined  on  every 
side  by  hostile  kingdoms,  or  by  an  element  possessed  by 
Christians,  has  been  for  a  century  regarded  as  a  reproach 
to  all  civilized  nations,  and  a  standing  wonder,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  has  by  no  means  been  so  rapid,  nor  its  disgraces 
so  repeated  and  uninterrupted,  as  casual  observers  are 
apt  to  believe. 

In  the  reign  of  Achmet  the  Third  the  Russians  were 
worsted  by  the  Turks,  and  lost  by  the  peace  of  Pruth. 
The  Austrians  have  gained  but  little  honour  or  advan- 
tage in  any  of  their  late  wars  with  the  Porte ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  splendid  successes  of  Grallitzin  and 
Romanzow,  and  the  cessions  of  the  peace  at  Kainargi 
in  1774,  the  Sultan  withstood  with  honour  and  success 
the  united  arms  of  Catherine  and  Joseph  in  the  suc- 
ceeding war,  when  all  Europe  expected  that  the  parti- 
tion of  his  dominions  was  inevitable  and  at  hand.     The 

**  Mareigli,  Stato  Militare,  p.  28.    Decline  and  Fall,  cap.  \xv. 
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Prince  de  Ligne,  who  served  in  the  campaign,  by  as- 
serting in  his  memoirs  that  there  was  nothing  for- 
midable in  the  Turks,  if  their  bare  right  arms  and  their 
shouts  were  disregarded,  implies  that  they  had  not 
lost  all  their  terrific  qualities.  The  incredible  exploits 
and  slaughters  of  Suwarrof  seemed  the  forerunners  of 
their  fall ;  and  the  peace  of  1790  was  considered  a  per- 
mission for  them  to  exist  and  linger  a  little  longer 
on  the  confines  of  the  European  continent.  Since  that 
period,  however,  they  have  had  to  contend  with  the 
same  foes,  and  with  the  two  most  formidable  of  existing 
nations,  neither  of  which  had  before  been  known  to 
them  as  enemies.  After  losing  a  kingdom,  for  Egypt 
miay  be  so  denominated,  and  after  beholding  a  hostile 
fleet  under  the  walls  of  their  capital,  they  were  rather 
triumphant  than  worsted;  and,  with  respect  to  our- 
selves, were  equally  unsubdued  by  our  attacks  as  they 
were  successful  by  our  assistance.  It  seemed  fated  that 
they  should  gain  no  less  by  our  weakness  than  by  our 
strength,  and  that,  when  we  were  to  commit  a  folly, 
and  sustain  a  solitary  discomfiture,  both  the  one  and 
the  other  were  to  conspire  to  their  advantage.  The 
English  could  conquer  Egypt  for  the  Turks,  but  not 
for  themselves ;  and  their  victorious  fleets  were  for  the 
first  time  disgraced  in  a  contest  with  a  nation  against 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  anticipate  a  failure.^ 

The  mismanagement,  forbearance,  policy,  and  mutual 
rivalry  of  the  English,  French,  and  Muscovites,  are 
looked  upon  as  having  been  the  best  protectors  of  the 
Ottomans :  no  one  imagines  that  the  inherent  strength 
of  the  people  can  oppose  any  obstacle  to  immediate 
subjection.  Let  the  cause  be  what  it  will,  the  fact  is 
the  same ;  the  late  peace  at  Bucharest  has  intrenched 
but  little  on  the  dominions  of  the  Sultans,  who,  with 
neither  a  fleet  nor  an  army  that  can  command  respect, 

■•  See  in  the  Appendix  the  paper  in  which  the  expedition  to  the  Dardanelles 
is  noticed  at  length. 
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retain  the  fairest  islands  and  the  most  favoured  regions 
of  southern  Europe.  The  justice  and  wisdom  of  ex- 
pelling them  from  that  portion  of  the  continent  which 
they  have  so  long  possessed  may  be  discussed  by  any 
one  accustomed  to  similar  speculations :  but  the  question 
of  the  facility  with  which  this  object  might  be  accom- 
plished is  more  competently  handled  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  character  of  the  Turks  on  the  spot,  and 
have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  some  personal  inter- 
course with  their  paradoxical  nation.* 

The  internal  dissensions  of  the  Porte,  and  the 
rebellion  of  the  provinces,  although  they  invite  the 
invader,  would  not  contribute  to  his  success.  If  the 
crusade  which  Mr.  Eton  and  other  writers  have  thought 
it  their  duty  to  preach  against  the  Turks  should  be 
ever  attempted  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Christian 
kings,  the  standard  of  Mahomet  would  unite  all  the 
children  of  Islamism,  and  the  march  of  regular  and 
finally  victorious  armies  would  be  impeded  by  obstacles 
which  their  confidence  in  themselves,  and  their  con- 
tempt of  their  enemies,  would  not  permit  them  to 
foresee.  The  obstinate  fury  of  religious  zeal,  and  the 
valour  of  despair,  would  arouse  the  sleepy  vigour  of 
their  character^  and  call  forth  eflfbrts  which,  without 
proving  equally  formidable,  would  be  as  spirited  and 
unanimous  as  those  which  led  them  on  to  conquest, 
and  founded  their  mighty  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of 
the  four  empires.**     Without  an  ally,  their  capital  and 

**  Grimstone,  the  continuator  of  Knolles'  History,  says  that  the  Turkish 


•The     before-quoted     interesting  ^  ,^.        „ooT?^^^t^A^^^•    ^^^ 

article  in  the  Edinburgh  Keview  fo?  ^alb,     -(1826)11100,000 

October,  1854,  contains  the  following  g^^^.    .  K^^'s^iZ 

note,  confirming  the  assertion  in  the  VonBesatf  (1854)  15,500,000    16,200,000 

text  that  "  every  new  statistical  com-  ^  ,  ,.,  ,,    .  ,        . 

piler  gives  a  larger  number  of  its  in-      .  ®  ^t     naraiy  say  tnat  \ve  do  not 

habitats  to  the  collective  realms  of  P^^  ^^^  "T"^"^  as  projmg  a  real 

fk    Gir    »>  /     AA«\  ^^^  mcrease  to  the  amount  indicated,  or 

theSnlton    (^l^^;^    ^^^  as  poeitively  dependable  at  all.    But 

"  Gathrie  (1810)   8,000,000     10,000,000  they  seem  wholly  incompatible  with 

Urquhart      -    -12,180,000  the  notion  of  depopulation." — [1854.] 
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their  islands  must  at  any  time  be  at  the  mercy  of  a 
maritime  power,  and  it  can  hardly  be  thought  that  any 
resistance  to  a  regular  army  by  land  would  be  so  effec- 
tual as  to  save  them  from  the  necessity  of  final  sub- 
mission. But  even  supposing  that  the  partition  of 
Turkey  should  be  amicably  settled  by  the  Christian 
powers,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  struggle  would  be 
protracted  and  sanguinary,  and  that  the  Mussulmans, 
like  the  volunteers  of  Mecca  who  attacked  the  French 
in  Egypt,  would  to  a  man  quit  the  defence  of  their 
country  and  their  religion  only  with  their  lives.  I  say- 
nothing  of  the  extreme  improbability  of  any  arrange- 
ment of  contending  interests,  by  which  they  would  be 
left  without  a  friend  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
union  of  all  Christendom.  The  report  that  the  division 
of  their  European  dominions  was  finally  agreed  upon 
at  Tilsit  is  now  understood  to  be  altogether  un- 
founded ;  •  and  had  such  a  treaty  been  concluded,  late 
events  must  show  how  many  accidents  may  intervene 
to  prevent  even  the  commencement  of  the  attempt.  It 
may  be  added  that,  in  case  the  effort  had  been  made, 
the  British  cabinet,  whose  successful  diplomacies  in  the 
East  and  the  West,  with  the  Persians  and  the  Four 
Nations,  evince  that  they  have  no  squeamish  aversion 
to  barbarous  and  imchristian  alliances,  would,  most 
probably,  have  stood  firm  by  the  Mussulmans,  and 
exerted  every  effort  to  oppose  the  partition. 

The  French,  who  have  been  supposed  to  look  with  a 
greedy  eye  upon  all  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
were  the  cause  and  first  movers  of  a  project  to  retard 

monarchy  is  fonnded  upon  the  four  empires,  the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek,  and 
Roman. 


*  What  was  understood  in  1812  for  the  partition  of  the  European  do- 
does not  seem  to  be  quite  so  certain  minions  of  Turkey ;  and  tibe  F^ch 
now,  in  1854.  On  the  oontrary,  the  Emperor  more  than  once  insisted  upon 
secret  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  the  execution  of  those  articles,  which 
between  Napoleon  and  Alexander,  are  was  however  evaded  by  the  Emperor 
credibly  asserted  to  have  stipulated  Alexander. — [1854.] 
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the  decline  of  the  Ottoman  power,  and  to  introduce 
such  reforms  into  its  military  and  naval  establishments 
as  should  enable  it  to  keep  pace  with  the  improving 
tactics  of  its  Christian  enemies.  Hence  the  origin  of 
the  Nizam-Djedid,  and  the  new  constitution  of  Selim 
the  Third. 

This  Sultan,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  uncle  Abdulhamid  in  1788,  evinced  at  an 
early  period  of  his  reign  a  determination  to  attempt 
some  change  in  the  organization  of  the  forces  of  the 
empire,  and  in  the  internal  administration  of  the 
government.  The  cabinet,  or  great  council  of  state,'* 
was  more  frequently  assembled  than  in  former  reigns, 
and  diminished  the  labours  as  well  as  the  importance 
of  the  Grand  Vizier.  Yussuf-Aga,  the  intendent  of  the 
Valide,  and  Hussein,  the  Capudan-Pasha,  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  confidence  and  the  power  of  their  master, 
and  they  had  an  active  coadjutor  in  Mahmoud  Rayf- 
Effendi,  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  minister,  who,  after 
passing  through  all  the  subordinate  degrees  of  oflSce, 
and  receiving  the  more  important  benefit  of  an  inter- 
course with  civilized  society  at  Vienna,  Paris,  and  the 
Court  of  London,  where  he  was  attached  to  the  Turkish 
Legation,  was  raised  to  be  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  as  Reis-Effendi  was  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  those  projects  of  which  he  had 
been  the  most  strenuous  adviser,  and  had  arranged  the 
original  plan.  The  Sultan  himself  is  sa'd  to  have  re- 
ceived the  suggestions  of  the  French  and  other  Frank 

**  It  is  oompoBed  of  the  Kehayah-Bey,  the  Tefterdar-Effendi,  the  Beis- 
Effendi,  the  Ghiaus-Bashe,  the  Capudan-Pasha,  the  Ters-Hane  Emini,  the  two 
ex  Ga^-askers  and  those  in  ofiSce,  the  Stamhoul-Effendi,  the  Nakib- 
Ulsheraff  (chief  of  the  emirs),  the  Aga  of  the  Janissaries,  the  Gehege-Bashe 
(commander  of  the  military  stores),  tlie  Topge-Bashe,  the  Arabdee-Bashe 
(chief  of  the  waggon-train),  the  Aga  of  the  Sipahylers  (an  abolished  corps), 
the  Selictarler-Agassy  (commander  of  the  swordmen,  also  abolished),  the 
Nichandgi-Effendi,  the  Tarapa-Emini  ^master  of  the  mint),  the  Coumbaradgi- 
Bashe  (general  of  the  bombaoiers),  Laghoumdgi-Bashe  (general  of  the  miners^. 
The  reader  may  consult  Tableau  de  la  Ck>ur  Ottoman,  p.  108,  for  other  details 
of  the  ministry  of  the  interior. 
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residents  of  the  capital,  and  his  ministers  availed  them- 
selves of  their  skill  and  personal  service. 

It  wolild  be  impossible  to  find  an  instance,  in  the 
annals  of  any  country,  of  an  attempt  equal  to  the  new 
constitution  of  Selim,  either  in  the  magnitude  of  its 
design,  or  the  decisive  originaUty  of  its  bold  innova- 
tions. The  re-establishment  of  an  inmiense  empire 
upon  its  former  basis  was  the  proposed  result,  and  this 
was  to  be  accomplished  by  a  total  change  of  national 
character.  The  efforts  of  Peter  the  Great,  stupendous 
as  they  were,  had  been  directed  to  an  amelioration  of 
his  subjects,  which,  compared  to  the  reform  intended 
by  Selim,  was  slow  and  partial.  Inveterate  prejudices 
were  to  be  forcibly  and  suddenly  corrected ;  ignorance, 
established  and  protected  by  religion  and  law,  was  to 
be  dispelled  by  the  introduction  of  suspected  sciences 
and  dangerous  arts.  The  Mussulman  was  to  become 
the  friend  and  the  pupil  of  the  Infidel.  But  Selim 
was  imequal  to  the  task,  and,  although  deficient  neither 
in  virtue,  nor  perhaps  in  power,  he  was  not  possessed 
of  that  commanding  genius  which  alone  can  dare  to 
violate  the  habits  of  a  whole  nation.  He  was  wanting 
either  in  prudence  or  in  resolution ;  he  was  too  hasty, 
or  not  sufficiently  decisive.  Others  may  think  that  the 
Turkish  character  is  not  susceptible  of  the  intended 
improvement,  and  that  the  end  was  no  less  unattainable 
than  the  means  were  imprudent.  Should,  however,  a 
more  fortunate  master  persuade  the  Tmrks  of  some 
future  age  to  consent  to  their  own  aggrandisement,  the 
successors  of  the  present  generation  will  revere  the 
memory  of  the  sovereign  who  lost  his  crown  and  his 
life  in  the  noble  endeavour  to  give  force  and  stability 
to  his  empire,  by  improving  the  moral  capacity  of  his 
subjects. 

Fortunately  we  are  able  to  judge  of  the  several  pro- 
visions of  the  Nizam-Djedid  by  the  account  of  the 
institution  written   by   Mahmoud   Rayf-Effendi,   com- 
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posed  in  the  French  language,  and  printed  at  the 
Imperial  press.'*  The  introduction  of  printing  has 
always  been  violently  opposed  by  the  Ulema  and  the 
copiers  of  Tusuk-Bazar.  Achmet  the  Third  attempted 
the  establishment  of  a  press  near  the  kiosk  of  Kiat- 
Hane,  but  his  Armenian  printers  were  obliged  to 
desist ;  and  the  buildings  fitted  up  for  the  establishment 
were  converted  to  other  purposes.  Selim  erected  a 
large  edifice  at  Scutari,  and  the  necessary  materials 
were  procured,  as  well  as  an  adequate  number  of  per- 
sons qualified  to  superintend  the  establishment,  and  to 
execute  the  mechanical  part  of  the  labours.  Whether 
from  the  want  of  attention  or  of  a  demand  for  the  com- 
modity, only  forty  different  books  were  produced  in 
twelve  years.  The  building  was  spacious  and  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  but  contained  only  one  press. 
There  were,  however,  six  presses  in  the  School  of 
Design  at  Ters-Hane,  whose  principal  productions  were 
a  Greek  grammar,  and  a  dictionary  of  the  Turkish, 
Arabic,  and  Persian  languages. 

The  first  attention  of  the  Sultan  was  directed  to  the 
renovation  of  his  armies  and  navies :  indeed  it  was  his 
principal  aim;  and  as  his  subjects  were  Turks  and  a 
nation  of  soldiers,  it  must  not  be  considered  as  a  mere 
change  of  tactics  in  the  forces  of  the  empire.  As  the 
regulations  were  intended  for  a  people  who  had  every- 
thing to  learn,  some  articles  of  the  new  constitution 
may  raise  a  smile  in  the  unwary  reader  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  the  establishments  of  civilized  states;  and 
those  who  decide  on  the  merit  by  the  success  of  an 
innovation  may  think  the  details3f  abolished  ordi- 
nances scarcely  deserving  of  regard.    But  a  view  of  the 

«•  The  following  is  the  full  title  of  the  treatise :  *  Tahleau  des  Nouveaux 
R^glemeDs  de  TEmpire  Ottoman,  compose  par  Mahmoud  Bayf-Efifendi,  ci- 
dovant  Secretaire  de  TAmhassade  Impdriale  pres  de  la  Cour  d'Angleterre. 
]mprim<$  dans  la  Nouvelle  Imprimerie  du  Gdnie  sous  la  direction  d'Ahdur- 
rbamin  Effendi,  professeur  du  G  ^metric  et  d'Alg^bre,  a  Constantinople, 
1798.* 
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proposed  improvements  might  be  valuable,  if  it  was 
only  to  convey  to  us  the  clearest  notion  of  the  defi- 
ciencies which  they  were  intended  to  correct,  and  which 
are,  in  fact,  the  existing  errors  of  the  Turkish  system. 

The  new  regulations  of  the  Ottoman  empire  bear  the 
date  of  1796.  The  levy  of  twelve  thousand  men,  who 
were  to  be  disciplined  according  to  the  principles  of 
European  tactics,  and  armed  in  every  respect  like  the 
soldier  of  France  or  England,  although  inserted  at  the 
end  of  Mahmoud's  treatise,  was  the  chief  arrangement. 
The  new  troops  were  to  wear  a  uniform,  and  they  were 
to  be  taught  the  manual  exercise,  of  which  the  regula- 
tions contain  a  minute  detail,  and  a  representation  in 
one  large  plate.  In  order  to  detach  them  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  Janissaries,  it  was  resolved  they 
should  belong  nominally  to  the  corps  of  Bostandges, 
whose  red  bonnet  they  were  to  wear  when  at  home, 
although  they  were  to  change  it  for  a  lighter  cap  of  the 
same  make  and  shape  upon  actual  service. 

For  these  Bostandge  fusileers  (Bostany  Tufenkt- 
chissy,  as  they  were  called)  were  erected  handsome 
barracks  in  the  middle  of  a  down  three  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Pera,  capable  of  containing  fifteen  thou- 
sand soldiers.  Levend  Tchiftlik  was  supplied  with  an 
exercising-ground,  shaded  on  every  side  with  avenues 
of  limes,  a  marble  kiosk  for  the  reception  of  the  Sultan, 
a  mosck  with  baths,  fountains,  and  reservoirs,  a  spacious 
saloon  or  refectory,  a  powder-magazine,  and  rows  of 
shops  for  armourers  and  sutlers. 

For  the  same  purpose  barracks  were  constructed  also 
at  Scutari  for  thirty  thousand  men,  with  a  railed 
enclosure  for  the  exercise  of  the  soldiers,  and  all  other 
conveniences  similar  to  those  of  Levend  Tchiftlik. 
Near  these  barracks  Selim  built  a  mosck,  and  the  range 
of  wide  regular  streets  for  the  cotton  and  silk  manu- 
facturers which  have  been  before  noticed. 

The  inspector  of  the  new  troops  was  one  of  the  prin- 
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cipal  men  of  the  empire :  their  commander  was  a 
Gapidge-Bashe,  assisted  by  an  intendent,  two  commis- 
sariesy  and  two  clerks.  Each  regiment,  commanded  by 
a  Bin-Bsushe,  consisted  of  one  thousand  and  eighty 
privates,  divided  into  twelve  companies ;  and  to  these 
were  attached  ninetynsix  Topges  (or  cannoneers),  sixty 
Arabdges  (or  carmen),  twenty-four  Sakas  (or  water- 
carriers),  and  seventy-two  attendants,  called  Cara-Col- 
loiitches,  with  their  proper  officers.  Each  company  had 
a  field-piece,  and  was  commanded  by  a  captain,  two 
lieutenants,  an  ensign,  a  tchaouchi  (or  serjeant),  and 
ten  corporals.*'' 

That  the  military  bodies  attached  to  the  regular 
troops  might  be  effective,  a  reform  was  introduced  into 
all  their  departments.  The  Topges  were  improved  in 
every  respect :  their  old  barracks  were  demolished,  and 
new  ones  were  built  on  a  regular  and  better  plan. 
Large  quarters  were  assigned  to  them  for  their  daily 
exercise.  The  Topge-Bashe,  or  conmaander  of  the 
corps,  was  regularly  paid,  and  received  the  honours  of 
the  tail :  a  Nazir  (or  intendent),  with  a  Eaatib  (or 
commissary),  were  aidded  to  their  establishment.  New 
regiments  were  raised,  with  proper  officers  and  fusileers, 
and  the  uniforms  of  the  officers  and  men  were  furnished 
by  govenmient,  and  were  different  from  each  other.  A 
commandant,  an  assistant,  eight  cannoneers^  and  ten 
fusileers,  belonged  to  each  cannon.  In  firing,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  gun  stood  with  four  topges  on  the  right,  the 
lieutenant  with  four  on  the  left,  and  five  fusileers  were 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  cannon.  Every  day,  ex- 
cepting Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays,  they  were  exercised 
by  five  regiments  at  a  time ;  and  the  artillery  was  prac- 
tised with  shot  in  the  Valley  of  Sweet  Waters.  The 
exercise  with  the  unloaded  cannon  took  place  on  each 

^  The  details  in  the  treatise  are  much  more  minute  than  those  given  above, 
which  contain  rather  the  spirit  of  the  regulations  than  the  regulations  them- 
selves. 
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holiday  in  the  barracks.  Surgeons  were  added  to  the 
corps.  The  guns  themselves,  of  every  class,  were  im- 
proved, and  cast  on  a  new  model.  They  were  allotted 
separately  by  distinguishing  marks  to  their  diflFerent 
regiments ;  and  the  whole  service  was  so  contrived  that 
three  days  were  sufficient  to  prepare  any  portion  of  the 
artillery  for  immediate  activity.*® 

The  Arabdges,  or  troops  of  the  waggon-train,  were 
also  reformed.  The  Bashe  was  allowed  a  regular 
salary  and  the  same  distinction  as  the  commander  of 
the  Topges ;  whilst  new  regiments  of  men  and  officers, 
paid  and  clothed  by  the  government,  were  enrolled  in 
the  former  corps,  and  attached  to  the  cannoneers,  with 
whom  they  always  exercised.  To  every  gun-carriage 
were  assigned  one  officer  and  five  privates;  and  to 
every  tumbril  the  same  number.  Barracks  were  built 
for  them  near  those  of  the  Topges,  with  shops  and 
stables,  the  repairs  of  wliich  were  superintended  by  the 
principal  officers  in  quarters.  They  had  a  body  of  car- 
penters, smiths,  saddlers,  and  farriers,  besides  a  mounted 
corps,  with  a  commandant  and  subalterns,  for  dragging 
the  cannons,  which  were  under  the  same  regulation  as 
the  Arabdges,  and  were  taught  to  act  on  foot  with 
the  cannoneers.  The  tumbril  followed  the  gun,  with 
five  privates  and  an  officer,  who  learnt  to  halt  at  a 
word.  On  the  march  provisions  were  regulated  by  a 
commissary. 

An  important  officer  of  state  was  named  (not  by 
rotation  as  before,  but  for  a  permanency)  Inspector  of 
the  powder-magazines.  Formerly  not  half  of  the  three 
thousand  quintals  of  powder  which  should  have  been 
furnished  by  the  three  manufactories  of  Constantinople, 
Gallipoli,  and  Salonica,  were  supplied  by  those  esta- 
blishments, and  the  quality  had  been  daily  deteriorating 

«®  Mahmoud  Rayf  concludes  the  regulations  for  the  Topges  with  the  follow- 
ing encomium  :  Les  liiylemciis  de  Sultan  Sdim  II J,  pour  le  Corps  des  Topt- 
cht/8  8ont  (Pane  sagcsse  consonimee.     Page  24. 
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in  such  a  proportion  that  it  was  unfit  for  any  purpose 
but  saluting ;  so  that,  although  Turkey  produces  salt- 
petre in  abundance,  the  powder  used  for  service  was 
purchased  from  the  Franks  at  sixty  and  seventy  piasters 
the  quintal.  The  price  of  this  article  was  therefore 
doubled ;  and  expert  artisans  were  hired  for  the  con- 
struction of  mills,  as  well  as  for  the  service  of  the  manu- 
factories. The  magazines  of  Constantinople  were  re- 
paired and  augmented,  and  a  large  similar  construction 
was  built  at  Kutchuk-Chemedge,  near  the  capital.  The 
salaries  of  the  workmen  were  tripled,  and  foreigners 
were  paid  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  piasters  a 
month ;  and  that  the  necessities  of  the  state  might  not 
impoverish  the  subject,  wood  and  all  other  articles  were 
bought  at  the  current  price.  Ten  thousand  quintals  of 
powder,  eight  times  stronger  than  that  of  the  ancient 
manufacture,  were  soon  furnished  by  the  new  mills ; 
and  if  this  quantity  had  not  been  sufficient,  the  supply 
might  have  been  increased  to  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
quintals. 

The  bombardiers,  anciently  furnished  from  the 
Ziameths  and  Timars,  or  military  fiefs,  underwent  a 
total  change  by  the  new  regulations.  They  were  all  to 
have  a  fixed  pay.  A  noble  barrack,  containing  a  re- 
fectory, a  mathematical  school,  a  foundry,  workshops, 
magazines,  and  a  mosck,  was  built  for  them  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  harbour,  below  the  arsenal.  An  inspector, 
taken  from  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  the  Beis- 
Effendi,  were  charged  with  their  superintendence ;  and 
they  were  under  the  orders  of  a  commandant,  an  in- 
tendent,  and  a  commissary.  Ten  bombardiers,  five 
cadets,  and  one  lieutenant,  were  allotted  to  each  mortar  : 
five  mortars  made  a  company,  and  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  lieutenant-in-chief :  fifteen  mortars  composed 
a  brigade,  and  the  brigades  were  known  by  separate 
marks.  The  lieutenants  and  cadets  wore  xmiforms 
diflFerent  from  those  of  the  men,  and  th^  whole  corps 
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was  to  be  distinguished  from  the  miners  by  a  red  ribbon 
in  the  turban.  They  were  ordered  to  exercise  every 
day  during  summer  at  the  barracks,  and  study  at  the 
mathematical  school ;  and  finally,  the  conunissary  of  the 
body  was  obliged  to  read  aloud  all  the  regulations,  both 
old  and  new,  at  the  barracks  every  month. 

The  miners,  a  corps  much  neglected,  were  increased, 
and  attached  by  the  new  constitution  to  the  bombardiers, 
in  whose  barracks  they  occupied  two  sets  of  quarters. 
They  were  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  studied 
the  art  of  mining,  whilst  the  others  applied  themselves 
to  every  branch  of  military  architecture,  and  might 
more  properly  have  been  called  engineers.  They  were 
governed  by  a  Bashe  and  an  Intendent,  and  were  in- 
structed by  the  professors  and  assistants  of  the  mathe- 
matical school,  who  were  directed  to  write  instructive 
treatises.  The  miners  furnished  by  the  old  system,  that 
is,  those  who  were  possessed  of  military  fiefs,  and  the 
cadets  raised  by  the  new  constitution,  employed  them- 
selves daily  (excepting  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays)  in 
drawing  plans  and  designing  models  in  wood  and 
plaster,  the  most  ingenious  and  best  constructed  of 
which  were  presented  to  the  Grand  Vizier.  In  summer 
they  were  exercised  in  exploding  real  mines,  and  in 
laying  out  entrenchments  and  camps.  Once  in  every 
six  weeks  they  imderwent  a  general  examination,  of 
which  an  exact  report  was  presented  to  the  Grand 
Vizier ;  and  each  month  the  secretary  recited  the  regu- 
lations in  presence  of  the  students,  subjoining  an  ex- 
hortation to  strict  duty  and  good  conduct. 

The  marine  was  put  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
ministry  formed  on  the  plan  of  the  European  admi- 
ralties ;  and  the  official  details,  which  had  been  formerly 
intrusted  to  the  Gapudan-Pasha  alone,  were  conducted 
by  the  Ters-Hane  Emini  and  his  assistant-officers. 
The  command  of  vessels  had  usually  been  set  up  to 
sale ;  but  Hussein-Pasha  undertook  the  examination  of 
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the  candidates ;  and,  retaining  such  only  as  were  fit  for 
the  service,  placed  the  unemployed  on  a  list,  to  be 
elected  in  rotation  to  the  vacant  ships,  and  to  attend  in 
the  mean  time  to  the  fleet  in  harbour.  The  pay  of  the 
captains  was  increased,  and  the  invalids  were  allowed 
a  permanent  provision.  None  of  them  were  either 
degraded  or  punished  without  being  found  guilty  of  a 
capital  crime.  The  officers  of  each  ship  were  ordered 
to  be  in  active  employ  during  summer  and  winter,  and 
their  pay  to  be  according  to  their  rank,  their  rank 
according  to  their  merit.  A  Captain  of  the  Port  was 
chosen  from  the  active  commanders ;  and  it  was  required 
of  him  that  he  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Admiralty,  and  know  how  to 
write  and  read.  The  same  officer  was,  together  with 
the  Captain,  furnished  with  an  account  of  the  ammu- 
nition, stores,  and  the  whole  outfit  of  each  man-of-war. 
He  was  assisted  by  an  Intendent  in  victualUng  and 
refitting  the  fleet ;  and  all  embezzlement  was  punished 
with  adequate  severity.  For  the  same  end,  the  sails, 
cables,  and  every  article  of  each  vessel  were  distin- 
guished by  a  particular  mark.  The  stores  were  no 
longer  bought  at  a  fixed  low  price,  but  according  to 
their  current  value  by  the  Intendent,  whose  purchases 
and  accounts  were  inspected  by  the  Captain  of  the  Port 
and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  Five  hun- 
dred carpenters,  one  hundred  and  fifty  borers,  and 
forty  apprentices,  retained  at  the  former  salary  of 
twelve  paras  a  day,  and  paid  monthly,  were  raised 
and  attached  to  the  fleet ;  and  a  certain  portion  of  them 
were  distributed  into  the  ships  during  the  summer 
cruise,  whilst  the  remainder  were  reviewed  daily,  and 
exercised  at  the  arsenal.  To  these  were  added  two 
hundred  Egyptian  calkers,  fed  and  clothed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state,  and  lodged  in  barracks  behind  the 
Admiralty.  The  ships  were  formed  on  a  plan  entirely 
new,  and  so  strongly  as  to  keep  the  sea  four  years 
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without  material  repair  :  they  were  coppered,  and  the 
powder-barrels  were  also  changed  for  large  copper 
canisters.  Instead  of  the  thirty  or  forty  fires  which 
were  formerly  seen  in  a  ship  of  the  line,  one  large 
furnace  was  provided  for  cooking  the  provisions  of  the 
crew,  who  were  no  longer  served  with  six  months' 
provision  individually,  and  allowed  their  Maltese  slaves 
for  attendants,  but  received  a  breakfast  of  olive  salad, 
and  a  ration  of  pilaf  on  Fridays  and  Mondays,  and  of 
soups  on  other  days,  from  the  ship's  store. 

Dry  docks,  calking-basins,  a  harbour  for  fifty  new^ 
gunboats,  and  all   the   necessary   appurtenances   of  a 
great  arsenal,  were  built  at  the  edge  of  the  water  at 
Ters-Hane,  and  designs  for  similar  contrivances  were  to 
be  applied  to  the  other  principal  harbours  of  the  empire, 
A  line-of-battle  ship  of  three  decks,  a  frigate,  a  cor- 
vette, and  a  brig,  all  copper-bottomed,  were  launched 
in  one  day,  during  the  year  1797,  from  the  docks  of 
Ters-Hane.     It  was  provided  that  two  ships  should  per- 
form their  manoeuvres  once  a  year  in  front  of  Beshik- 
Tash,,  or  Ain-Alay-Kavak,  in  presence  of  the  Sultan, 
who  was  to  distribute  rewards  to  the  most  expert  of 
the  officers  and  the  crew  :  and  it  was  also  enjoined  that 
the  grandees  of  the  court  engaged  in  commerce  should 
purchase  foreign-built  merchantmen,  capable  of  standing 
the  sea  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  accordingly  of 
instructing  the  Turkish   sailors  in  the  more  difficult 
branches  of  practical   navigation.     An  academy  was 
built  at  the  arsenal  for  the  education  of  cadets,  who 
were  furnished  with  competent  professors,  and  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  one  being  instructed  in 
naval  architecture,  and  the  other  in  navigation.     This, 
and  every  other  department  of  the  marine,  were  con- 
fided  to  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Rhodes  and 
Benoit,  the  gentlemen  before  mentioned  in  these  pages. 

In  addition  to  these  institutions  for  the  formation  of 
the  new  troops  and  their  attached  corps,  and  the  im- 
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provement  of  the  Ottoman  navies,  a  general  regulation 
provided  that  the  Janissaries,  amounting  it  was  sup- 
posed to  400,000  men,  should  be  exercised  in  the  use  of 
the  musket,  with  their  Sakas  and  other  assistants,  by 
four  regiments  at  a  time,  twice  in  every  week  from  the 
4th  of  May  to  the  6th  of  November,  and  as  often  in 
winter  as  the  weather  would   permit.     Once  a  year 
they  were  to  march  either  to   the   downs  of  Daout- 
Pasha,  three  miles  from  the  capital,  or  to  the  Valley  of 
Sweet  Waters,  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Sultan  in  person. 
The  Grebeges,  a  sort  of  veteran  battalion  for  the  guard 
of  the  depdts,  being  more  in  number  than  sufficient  for 
that  purpose,  were  to  be  exercised  and  reviewed  with 
the   Janissaries.      Lastly,  for   victualling   the   armies, 
magazines  were  constructed  on  the  Danube  and  other 
points  near  the  seat  of  war,  and  a  sum  of  1 2,500,000 
piasters  was  appropriated  for  purchasing  grain  at  the 
current  price,  and  not  at  that  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the 
Miri,  or  Imperial  Treasury,  for  the  supply  of  the  capital. 
The  office  of  this  department  was  built  of  stone  in  the 
first  court  of  the  Seraglio,  and  the  management  of  it 
was  assigned  to  a  minister  adequately  remunerated  and 
supplied  with  assistants. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  increased  disbursements 
of  the  public  exchequer,  it  was  found  expedient  to 
create  a  new  revenue,  as  well  as  to  appropriate  a  por- 
tion of  the  former  income  of  the  state  exclusively  to 
the  purposes  of  the  recent  institution.  To  this  end  a 
treasury  was  formed,  under  the  control  of  a  great 
state  officer,  chosen  from  amongst  the  chief  men  of  the 
empire,  with  the  title  of  Treasurer  of  the  New  Bank 
(Iradi  Djedid  Tefterdary)  and  Inspector  of  the  New 
Troops  (Ta-alimlu  Asker  Naziry).  To  increase  his 
emoluments,  the  office  of  Second  Minister  of  the  Fi- 
nances, which  had  always  been  held  by  a  person  of 
importance,  and  conferred  the  honours  of  a  seat  in  the 
Divan  next  to  the  Chief  Treasurer,  of  a  scarlet  pelisse, 
VOL.  n.  2  c 
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and  of  a  led  horse,  was  incorporated  with  the  new 
place  in  the  person  of  this  minister,  to  whom  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  secretaries  and  other  official  assisir 
ants,  all  of  them  enjoying  honourable  appointments, 
were  assigned. 

The  revenues  of  the  new  treasury  arose  from  a  sale 
by  auction  of  the  tents  belonging  to  the  Malikiane  (or 
fiefs  held  possessively),  under  the  annual  value  of  fifteen 
thousand  piasters,  upon  the  death  of  the  respective  pro- 
prietors by  whom  they  were  farmed,  and  by  an  absolute 
appropriation  of  the  tenths  above  that  value,  to  be 
managed  according  to  circumstances,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  new  bank.  The  duties  on  the  merchandise  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  on  the  tobaccos  throughout  the  empire, 
instead  of  being  let  out  as  formerly,  flowed  immediately 
into  the  treasury,  and  caused  at  once  a  considerable 
augmentation  of  revenue.  The  military  fiefs  (Ziamethfi 
and  Timars)  in  the  hands  of  unserviceable  owners  were 
confiscated,  an  estimation  being  made  according  to  the 
census  of  these  proprietaries  collected  in  1790 ;  and  a 
rule  was  established  for  filling  up  all  futxu'e  vacancies 
by  cadets  capable  of  actual  service  in  the  cavalry  of  the 
Ottoman  armies.  The  fiefs  originally  granted  for  the 
equipment  of  the  ancient  marine  were  applied  to  the 
benefit  of  the  new  bank.  The  new  taxes  were  a  duty 
of  two  paras  an  oke  on  wine,  and  four  on  spirits  for 
sale,  levied  on  all  Christian  subjects,  and  of  one  para 
a  head  on  sheep  and  goats.  The  tax  on  cotton,  which 
was  formerly  an  asper  on  every  oke,  and  was  farmed, 
was  raised  to  one  para  for  the  raw  material,  and  two 
paras  for  the  thread,  and  was  paid  into  the  treasury. 
Gall-nuts  were  also  taxed  at  one  para,  and  currants  at 
two  paras  an  oke;  and  the  revenues  of  the  new  bank 
amounted  in  the  year  1798  to  32,250,000  piasters. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  Nizam-Djedid.  It 
would  require  a  whole  volume,  says  Mahmoud  Rayf,  to 
enter  into  the  detail  of  all  the  statutes  which  have  been 
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enacted  relative  to  the  different  branches  of  the  public 
revenue;  biU  although  a  few  only  have  been  cited,  this 
sample  will  make  known  the  wisdom  of  the  august  sovereign 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  their  institution ;  just  as  a 
single  drop  of  uxiter  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
the  river  from  which  it  flows,^  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  designs  of  the  Sultan  were  seconded  by  the 
vigour  and  alacrity  of  his  subjects  in  every  article  of 
the  intended  reform.  Mr.  Browne  reports  that,  when 
he  visited  the  mathematical  schools  of  the  arsenal,  there 
was  a  want  of  nothing  but  books  and  instruments,  and 
that  the  professors  met  together  to  smoke ;  and  yet 
Dr.  Pouqueville  speaks  favoursibly  of  the  performance 
at  the  Academy  of  Design,  directed  by  Mons.  Ricard, 
a  French  gentleman  of  Toulon,  who  taught  a  number 
of  young  Turks  to  draw  charts  and  to  engrave  on 
copper,  and  had  formed  an  incipient  collection  of  some 
valuable  materials  relative  to  Asia  Minor  and  the 
countries  on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  grand 
object,  the  raising  and  the  discipline  of  the  Bostandge 
Fusileers,  proceeded  with  rapidity,  although  the  num- 
ber enrolled  did  not  amount  to  more  than  twelve  thou- 
sand, and  was  not  sufficient  to  occupy  one-fourth  of  the 
barracks  designed  for  their  reception.  The  Topges 
evinced  by  their  speedy  improvement  the  efficiency  of 
their  recent  instruction. 

Selim,  however,  had  been  thi-own  upon  evil  times ; 
and  being  the  successor  of  a  monarch  who  during  his 
feeble  reign  of  thirteen  years  had  lost  the  Crimea,  part 
of  Bosnia,  Sebatz,  and  Cotzin,  had  to  struggle  against 
the  misfortunes  which  usually  forerun  and  prognosti- 
cate the  fall  of  an  empire.  The  rebellions  of  the  pro- 
vinces (which  had  been  frequent  since  the  reign  of 
Mahomet  the  Third,  when  Carsan  of  Caramania 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt)  were  multiplied  in  his 

"  Tableau  den  Nouveaux  Rdglemens,  p.  59. 
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reign;  and  in  the  year  1797  Ali  of  Albania,  Passa- 
wand  Oglou  of  Widin,  Mnstapha  of  Mecca,  and  the 
Pashas  of  Damascus  and  Bagdad,  held  their  govern- 
ments in  open  opposition  to  the  Porte.  Arabia  was 
desolated  by  the  Wahaubees ;  Roumelia  overrun  with 
brigands.  The  convulsions  of  France  were  destined  to 
shake  the  earth  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine  to  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  the  dominion  of  the  Great 
Nation  was  to  be  augmented  by  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Turkish  provinces.  The  capital  trembled  at  the 
Syrian  victories  of  Bonaparte;  and  at  the  moment  of 
indecision,  when  it  was  doubted  whether  war  should  be 
declared  against  France,  and  the  Mufti  refused  to  issue 
his  fetuxiy  the  discontents  of  the  people  were  declared 
by  repeated  conflagrations,  and  Selim  tottered  on  his 
throne.  The  passage  of  the  Russians  from  the  Black 
Sea  through  the  straits,  and  the  anchoring  of  a  Christian 
fleet  under  the  walls  of  the  Seraglio,  were  no  less  an 
object  of  horror  than  the  fall  of  Egypt,  and  the  Sultan 
was  endangered  equally  by  his  allies  and  by  his  ene- 
mies.*® The  exploits  of  Nelson  and  Abercromby  reco- 
vered the  Turks  from  the  defeats  of  Gaza,  Jaffa,  and  Acre, 
of  Aboukir  and  Heliopolis ;  but  the  triumphant  return 
of  their  Christian  allies  from  Corfu,  and  the  second  dis- 
play of  the  Russian  standard  under  the  walls  of  the 
capital,  renewed  their  jealousies  and  discords,  which 
burst  forth  in  the  assassinations  at  Galata,  and  the  dis- 
turbances (before  related)  in  the  Suleymanie.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Sultan  on  these  melancholy  occasions, 
and  the  public  punishment  of  the  delinquents,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  exasperated  his  subjects,  might 
have  failed  to  appease  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
had  not  a  new  turn  been  given  to  the  politics  of  that 

^  Admiral  TJtachakow  passed  with  his  squadron,  and  war  was  declared 
against  France,  on  the  10th  of  September,  1798.  Mehemed  Ised  Pasha, 
Grand  Vizier,  as  well  as  the  Mufti,  who  refused  to  sign  the  declaration,  was 
banished. 
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court,  and  the  face  of  Europe  been  changed,  by  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Paul.'* 

That  event,  and  the  subsequent  general  peace,  quieted 
the  apprehensions  which  had  been  entertained  from  the 
external  enemies  of  the  Porte ;  but  the  recommence- 
ment of  hostilities  renewed  the  distresses  of  the  empire, 
and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  two  great  belligerent 
powers  were  determined  upon  involving  the  Sultan  in 
a  war  whose  features  and  general  character  were 
totally  diiferent  from  any  contest  in  which  Europe  had 
hitherto  been  embroiled,  and  whose  principle  was,  in- 
deed, too  universal  to  admit  of  the  neutrality  of  any 
considerable  independent  state  in  any  quarter  of  the 
globe.  The  intrigues  which  had  before  disturbed  the 
civilized  courts  of  the  continent  were  transferred  to  the 
palace  of  the  Eeis-EflFendi,  and  the  Porte  was  for  more 
than  two  years  distracted  between  allies,  two  of  whom 
pleaded  in  union  their  recent  services,  whilst  the  other 
advanced  his  existing  preponderance.  Russia  and  Eng- 
land were  to  try  their  strength  against  France  in  the 
Divan ;  and  the  Sultan  was  the  sad  spectator  of  a  con- 
test of  which  he  was  himself  the  unwilling  umpire,  the 
ostensible  object,  and  the  proposed  prey.  The  victory 
of  either  party  alike  menaced  him  with  ruin  :  he  had  to 
choose  between  the  armies  of  France  and  the  fleets  of 

•»  Dr.  Ponqtieville,  who  was  at  Conatantinople  when  the  affair  occurred, 
relates  that  the  dragomans  of  the  insulted  nations  were  solemnly  convoked, 
and  that  four  of  the  offenders  concerned  in  attacking  Mr.  De  Tamara  and  his 
company  in  the  mosck  were  in  their  presence  strangled,  whilst  thirty  were 
severely  hastinadoed.  (Voyage  k  Ck)n8tantinople,  p.  186.)  Mons.  Beauvoisins, 
who  was  confined  in  the  Seven  Towers  with  Dr.  rouqueville,  mentions,  as  has 
been  before  related,  that  two  were  hanged  (Notice  sur  la  Cour  du  Grand 
Seigneur,  p.  80),  which  I  believe  to  be  the  actual  number.  But  the  effect 
produced  on  the  Turks  was  equally  prejudicial  to  the  popularity  of  the 
Sultan ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  when  the  two  Qreeks  supposed  to  have  been 
concerned  in  shooting  the  Russian  officers  at  Qalata  were  hanged,  their  bodies 
were  taken  from  the  gallows  and  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  large  body  of 
Mussulmans,  and  even  some  Ghiauses  attached  to  the  arsenal — "  an  unheard- 
of  honour,  when  paid  to  the  corpse  of  an  infidel,  a  dog,  a  Giaour."  Voir  dea 
Mtundmcms  derrih'e  le  convoi  (Tun  mfidUe^  cTt^n  chien^  d^wn  dgiaour,  est  une 
ehoBe  inouie  /  Je  garantis  positivement  ce/aity  que  ne  serait  pas  croyaUe  si  je 
iCeune  iUawr  Us  lieua^  et  si  des  tSmoins  oculaires  n^etusent  a  V instant  attests 
won  ati<A«nl«:i</.— Notice  sur  la  Cour  du  Grand  Seigneur,  p.  84. 
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England.  When  the  French  Ambassador,  Greneral 
Sebastiani,  and  the  successes  of  Austerlitz,  had  destroyed 
the  former  equilibrium,  and  were  found  an  overmatch 
for  Prince  Italinski  and  Mr.  Pole,**  one  of  the  threat- 
ened alternatives  was  at  once  brought  into  view :  the 
Porte  was  then  informed  thai  the  armies  and  fleets  of  the 
allies  were  to  receive  a  new  imptdse.^  The  new  impulae 
was  the  advance  of  the  Russians  in  Moldavia,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  British  squadron  at  Constantinople. 
The  war  with  Russia  commenced :  the  distress  of  the 
Sultan  was  daily  increased;  and  notwithstanding  his 
affection  for  his  favourite  Sebastiani,  he  would  willingly 
have  retained  the  friendship  of  his  other  ancient  allies. 
He  had  not,  however,  the  choice  of  impartiaUty,  and 
was  not  even  to  continue  his  attentions  to  the  French 
Ambassador,  the  unprecedented  honours  paid  to  whom 
was  one  of  the  particular  grievances  of  which  the 
English  Plenipotentiary  thought  himself  obliged  per- 
sonally to  complain,  as  well  as  of  the  disgrace  of  those 
Turkish  ministers  who  had  been  concerned  in  forward- 
ing the  triple  alliance  between  England,  Russia,  and 
the  Porte.'* 

Never  was  sovereign  so  situated  between  two  nego- 
tiators, one  armed  with  the  power  of  the  land,  the  other 
with  that  of  the  sea ;  both,  to  all  appearance,  able  to 
destroy,  but  neither  capable  of  protecting  him  against 
his  antagonist.  The  precipitate  flight  of  the  British 
Ambassador  had  scarcely  relieved  him  from  the  embar- 

*>  A  severe  domestic  calamity  had  rendered  the  ambassador,  Mr.  Arbuthnot, 
incapable  of  attending  to  his  official  duties,  and  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Porte  were  carried  on  by  the  Secretary  of  L^ation,  Mr.  Long 
W.  Pole. 

••  Papers  presented  by  His  Majesty's  command  to  the  Honse  of  Commons, 
pursuant  to  their  address  of  the  16th  of  March,  1808.  Note  from  the  Right 
Hon.  Charles  Arbuthnot  to  the  Reis-Effendi,  dated  Buyuk-deie,  28th  August. 
1806. 

M  See  the  same  note  to  the  Reis-Eflfendi,  in  which  his  Excellency  Mr. 
Arbuthnot  notices  these  points  ;  but  with  the  introduction  of  /  toiU  omit  to 
mention  f  &c.,  and  an  avowal  that  he  did  not  wish  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
administration  of  affairs.  Such  forms  of  rhetoric  are,  I  presume,  fully  under- 
stood by  diplomatists  as  well  as  common  writers. 
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rassment  of  making  a  selection  between  the  menacing 
parties,  when  his  capital  was  alarmed  for  the  first  time 
by  the  presence  of  a  hostile  force,  and  the  last  of 
calamities  seemed  reserved  for  the  reign  of  Selim. 

The  good  fortune  which  interposed  to  save  the  seat 
of  empire  was  not  extended  to  the  sovereign,  and  the 
evils  which  were  inevitable  from  the  triumph  of  either 
power  gathered  fast  around  him,  even  from  the  day 
which  saw  the  city  of  the  Faithful  delivered  from  the 
insults  of  a  Christian  flag.  The  success  which  freed 
his  subjects  from  their  fears  dissolved  also  their  imion. 
The  discontented  of  the  capital  began  to  murmur  at  a 
monarch  whose  reign  had  been  a  tissue  of  misfortunes, 
and  they  found  subject  for  complaint  even  in  the  event 
which  had  contributed  to  their  preservation.  The 
employment  of  the  Infidels  for  the  protection  of  the 
Believers,  and  their  subsequent  honours,  but,  above  all, 
the  increasing  kindness  with  which  General  Sebas- 
tiani  was  received  at  all  hours  in  the  Seraglio,  and 
enjoyed  familiar  converse  with  the  Sultan  himself, 
became  a  constant  topic  of  animadversion  amongst  the 
Ulema,  who  connected  with  this  conduct  the  predilection 
which  Selim  had  always  evinced  for  the  sciences  and 
the  arts  of  the  Franks,  and  construed  the  whole  series 
of  his  measures  into  a  systematic  attack  upon  the  reli- 
gion and  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire.  The 
Janissaries  imited  with  the  ministers  of  the  law,  and 
were  with  facility  persuaded  that  the  innovations  of  the 
Sultan  had  been  directed  principally  against  themselves. 
In  the  formation  of  the  new  troops,  and  all  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Nizam-Djedid,  they  felt  the  decrease,  and 
foresaw  the  extinction,  of  their  influence,  and,  being 
themselves  determined  upon  revolt,  they  did  not  delay 
to  furnish  others  of  the  military  bodies  of  Constantinople 
with  a  plausible  pretext  for  resisting  the  Imperial  ordi- 
nances. They  found  a  chief  to  encourage  and  direct 
their  sedition  in  the  person  of  Mousa-Pasha,  the  Caima- 
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cam.     This  man  had  been  for  twenty  years  the  sport  of 
the  ruling  Turks,  had  repeatedly  lost  his  pashaliks,  and 
been  deprived  of  his  honours ;  and  as  he  had  borne  all 
his  disgraces  with  a  patient  shrug,  had  acquired  a  repu- 
tation  for  submissive  humility  and  resignation  which 
but  ill  accorded  with  the  ferocity  and  turbulence  of  his 
natural  character.     The  real  sentiments  of  his  ambitious 
mind,  however  nicely  concealed  by  the  habitual  dissimu- 
lation of  his  carriage,  were  discerned  by  the  penetrating 
eye  of  the  famous  Djezzar  Pasha  of  Acre,  who  foretold 
of  him  that  he  would  be  the  cause  of  many  troubles. 
The  ministers  of  the  Porte  and  the  Sultan  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  make  the  same  discovery ;  and  at  the 
period  that  some  suspicions  were  entertained  that  the 
grandees  of  the  empire  might  oppose  the  innovating 
measures  of  the  cabinet,  Mousa  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
important  post  of  Oaimacam,  as  a  person  who,  free  from 
ambition,  would  hazard  no  intrigue,  and  would  be  con- 
tent with  the  pageantry  without  aspiring  to  the  power 
of  his  oflSce.      Scarcely  was  he  invested  with  the  caftan 
when  he  resolved  to  pay  himself  the  debt  of  revenge, 
and  contrived,  though  without  throwing  off  the  mask, 
to  fulfil  the  prophecy  of  Djezzar,  and  to  act  the  most 
unworthy  part  in  the  most  disgraceful  revolution  which 
has  stained  the  Ottoman  annals.    Retaining  his  outward 
devotion  and  obedience  to  Selim,  he  privately  fomented 
the  discontents  of  the  Janissaries,  and  employed   the 
apprehensions  of  the  one,  and  the  menaces  of  the  other, 
to  destroy  such  of  his  fellow-ministers  as  he  had  long 
considered  the  objects  of  his  hate,  and  had  singled  out 
for  proscription  and  punishment. 

The  first  symptom  of  the  general  disaffection  was  dis- 
played amongst  the  garrisons  in  the  castles  and  forts  of 
the  Bosporus,  the  protection  of  which  had  not  been  for- 
gotten amongst  the  numerous  reforms  of  the  new  con- 
stitution. The  old  forts  had  been  much  improved,  and 
new  defences  raised  on  each  side  of  the  canal.     The 
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guards  at  each  battery  were  augmented,  and  a  Nazir,  with 
honourable  emoluments,  was  appointed  to  inspect  their 
discipline,  besides  an  oflScer  (On-Bashe)  for  every  ten  men, 
who  should  attend  to  the  vigilant  and  regular  discharge  of 
their  duty.  Two  sentinels  were  to  watch  at  each  castle 
during  the  night,  and,  in  the  event  of  any  ship  attempting 
to  force  the  passage,  the  garrison  was  hy  no  means  to  go  to 
sleep.  They  were  to  be  employed  daily  in  exercising  the 
artillery,  except  on  holidays,  when  they  were  to  clean 
and  inspect  their  guns.  They  were  also  to  learn  the 
use  of  the  musket,  and  be  manoeuvred  after  the  manner 
of  the  troops  of  Levend  Tchiftlik.'*  The  garrisons  of 
the  canal  had  always  been  composed  of  Bostandges,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  contrivance  by  which,  in  order  not 
to  infringe  upon  the  ancient  usages  of  the  empire^^  the  new 
troops  were  attached  to  their  corps,  they  were  not  dis- 
posed to  co-operate  with  the  Sultan,  and  even  the 
trifling  addition  to  their  military  duties  required  of 
them  seemed  an  intolerable  slavery  and  violation  of 
their  ancient  privileges.  Infinite  pains  were  em- 
ployed to  reconcile  them  to  exertions  which  were  not 
to  be  dropped  when  there  was  no  instant  and  visible 
cause  for  activity ;  and  it  was  found  more  feasible  to 
form  a  new  body  of  men  altogether  upon  the  improved 
system  than  to  engraft  a  part  of  the  recent  regula- 
tions upon  any  of  the  corps  belonging  to  the  ancient 
establishment. 

A  suspicion  prevailed  that  these  Bostandges  were  to 
be  united  to  the  new  troops,  and  it  was  confirmed  by 
the  order  for  clothing  them  in  the  uniform  of  the  Fu- 
sileers.  On  the  25th  of  May  in  the  year  1807,  in  less 
than  three  months  after  the  discomfiture  of  the  English 
fleet,  the  garrisons  burst  into  open  mutiny,  and  the  vir- 

*  Nouveaux  B^lemens  de  TEmpire  Ottoman,  &c.,  p.  51,  &c. 

••  Vowt  ne  paint  porter  cUteinte  aux  cmciens  usages  de  rEmpire^  ces  nou- 
^eaox  corps  ont  6te  r^unis  k  I'ancien  corps  des  Bostwdges,  et  ils  sont  oonnus 
sous  la  denomination  de  Bostanv  Tt^fenktchissy  Odagky,  Such  are  the  words 
of  Mahmoud  Rayf-Effendi.— R^lemens,  p.  86. 
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tuons  Rayf-EjBfendi  ^  was  the  first  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
their  fury.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  he  carried  the 
commands  of  the  Sultan  to  the  castles,  and,  finding  the 
troops  not  disposed  to  obey,  retreated  hastily  towards 
Bnyuk-dere,  His  Excellency  Count  Ludolf,  the  Nea- 
politan minister,  from  his  country-house  in  that  viUage, 
saw  him  pass  in  a  kirlanguish  with  one  attendant,  and 
bowed  to  him  as  he  rowed  along  the  shore.  Not  three 
minutes  elapsed  before  another  boat  full  of  armed  men 
pulled  swiftly  down  the  bay,  and  the  immediate  event 
was  the  murder  of  the  obnoxious  favourite.  The  slave 
threw  himself  round  his  master  to  protect  him  from  the 
Bostandges,  and  was  instantly  cut  to  pieces,  whilst 
Mahmoud,  without  resistance,  and  in  silence,  fell  at  the 
same  moment  under  the  sabres  of  his  assassins. 

On  the  same  day  Halili-Aga,  Nazir  of  Hyssar  castle 
on  the  Asiatic  shore,  was  also  killed ;  and  the  report 
of  the  insurrection  having  reached  Constantinople,  the 
Sultan,  not  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the  mischief, 
early  on  the  next  morning  (the  26th)  despatched  his 
commands  for  allaying  the  commotion,  and  punishing 
the  mutineers.  These  were  rejected  with  disdain,  and 
the  insurgents,  assured  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Janis- 
saries, deserted  their  respective  stations,  and  assembled 
to  the  number  of  three  thousand  in  the  meadows  of 
Buyuk-dere,  choosing  for  their  general  Katchaya  Oglou, 
one  of  their  own  body,  and  a  prominent  leader  in  the 
revolt.  The  rebels  were  now  considered  to  have 
assumed  an  appearance  sufficiently  formidable  to  justify 
an  offer  of  negociation  from  the  Sultan,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly transmitted  from  the  Seraglio,  and  met  with 
a  rejection  as  decisive  as  that  which  had  been  given  to 
the  preceding  orders.  Receiving  an  accession  of  force 
from   every   quarter,    they   marched    directly   to    the 

■^  A  very  tolerable  full-length  picture  of  Mahmoud  Bayf,  drawn  by  W. 
Miller,  and  engraved  by  Sciavonetti  junior,  may  be  found  in  the  print-shops 
in  London. 
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capital.  The  Janissaries  rose  on  the  27th,  and  carried 
their  kettles  to  the  Etmeidan,  or  place  of  feasting,  an 
open  square  near  the  aqueduct  of  Valens,  which  is 
allotted  to  the  distribution  of  provisions  to  the  soldiers, 
and  has  been  the  immemorial  camp  of  their  rebellious 
predecessors.** 

On  this  decisive  signal  of  revolt,  the  inclinations  of 
the  various  orders  began  gradually  to  develop  them- 
selves, and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  XJlema,  if  they  did 
not  declare  against  the  Sultan,  were  determined  at  least 
to  remain  neuter  in  the  contest ;  for  the  Mufti,  as  if  in 
concert  with  the  Janissaries,  and  whilst  the  melancholy 
clanking  of  the  kettles  in  their  passage  to  the  Etmeidan 
still  sounded  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  issued  an 
edict  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, intreating  them  to  take  no  part  in  the  disturbance, 
to  furnish  the  daily  supply  of  provisions  for  the  markets, 
and  to  consider  the  contest  as  a  struggle  in  which  they 
were  totally  unconcerned.  The  Franks  of  Pera  were 
also  exhorted  to  remain  tranquil,  and  to  feel  assured 
that  their  lives  and  properties  would  be  secure  under 
every  event. 

The  Sultan  was  now  awakened  to  the  sense  of  his 
danger :  he  assembled  his  ministers  at  the  Seraglio,  and 
the  28th  of  the  month  was  passed  in  negociation  with 
the  insurgents  in  the  Etmeidan.  During  that  day  the 
fate  of  Selim  was  on  the  balance  :  he  transmitted  to  the 
Etmeidan  an  offer  to  abolish  the  new  institutions,  to 
which  the  Janissaries  returned  no  other  answer  than  a 
demand  for  the  immediate  execution  of  all  the  ministers 
who  had  advised  and  presided  over  the  Nizam-Djedid. 

**  The  two  large  copper  kettles  in  which  the  tchorba  or  soup  of  each  orta  is 
cooked  are  placed  in  front  of  the  respective  tents  of  the  chaml]«r  to  which  they 
belong.  They  are  carried  between  two  men  on  a  pole,  preceded  by  two  other 
soldiers  of  the  orta,  one  of  whom  bears  a  long  skimmer,  and  the  other  a  ladle ; 
and  as  they  pass  along  the  streets  the  Janissaries  rise  and  make  a  reverent 
obeisance  to  the  procession.  The  cook  of  each  orta  is  a  prson  of  some  im- 
i^ortaace,  being  a  sort  of  provost-marshal  or  gaoler,  and  the  Tchorbaji  or 
Colonel  derives  his  name  from  the  inspection  of  the  rations. 
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Then  it  was   that  the   Caimacam  insidiously  assured 
him  that  the  sacrifice  was  necessary  and  would  appease 
the  rebels.     All  was  not  yet  lost :   if  at  that  moment 
the  gates  of  the  Seraglio  had  been  shut,  a  cannon  had 
been  fired,  and  the  head  of  Mousa  Pasha  himself  had 
been  struck  oflF  and  thrown  over  the  walls,  Selim  would 
have  triumphed,  and  retained  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors.    But  the  instant  peril,  and  the  presence  of  his 
enemies,  bewildered  the  faculties,  and  so  absorbed  the 
resolution,  of  the  Sultan,  that  he  seems  to  have  despaired 
of  resistance,  and  to  have  placed  all  hopes  of  safety  in 
submission  alone.     It  was  not  suggested  to  his  mind 
that  with  the  new  troops  of  Scutari  and  Tchiftlik,  and 
other  soldiers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  he  might 
speedily  assemble  thirty  thousand  men  no  less  devoted 
to   himself  than  inimical  to  the  Janissaries,  and  that 
until  their    arrival   he    could   maintain   the  Seraglio 
against  the  rebels  by  arraying  the  forces  of  his  nu- 
merous body-guard.      Yet   the   testimony   of  all  the 
reports  prevalent  at  this  day  in  Constantinople  concurs 
in   the  persuasion  that  such  an  opposition,  with   the 
instant  death  of  the  Caimacam,  would  have  dismayed 
the   insurgents   and  crushed  the   rebellion.     But  the 
traitor  prevailed,  and  with  a  cruel  ingenuity  contrived 
to  include  in  the  proscription  the  names  of  two  old  and 
innocent  men,  the  Kehayah  Bey  and  Reis-EflFendi,  who 
were  called  to  a  conference  with  Mousa,  and  on  leaving 
the  room,  imsuspicious  of  their  danger,  were  carried 
away  to  the  second  gate  and  strangled.     The  number 
of  heads  presented  to   the   Janissaries   early  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  was  seven  ;  but  the  ruflSans,  rising 
in  their  insolence,  were  not  satisfied  with  the  bloody 
ofiering,  and,  recognising  the  aged  victims  of  the  re- 
sentment of  Mousa,  declared  that  they  had  required 
another  sacrifice.     "  The  Iteads  were  not  those  of  the  ene- 
mies whose  punishment  they  had  demmuled''    The  Sultan, 
hearing  this  last  intelligence,  sent  for  the  Mufti,  and,  on 
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learning  that  he  withheld  his  advice,  found  that  he  had 
ceased  to  reign. 

The  Janissaries,  headed  by  the  traitor  Mousa,  had 
already  found  their  way  into  the  Seraglio,  when  the 
Sultan  retired  to  the  mosck  of  the  palace,  and,  wrapping 
himself  in  the  robe  of  Mahomet,  took  his  seat  in  the 
comer  of  the  sanctuary.  Here  he  was  found  by  the 
Mufti,  who  entreated  him  to  submit  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  and  to  resign  his  crown.  Another  report 
says  that  previously  to  this  moment  he  had  told  his 
attendants  that  he  would  reign  no  more,  and  ordered 
them  to  bring  his  successor  before  him.  The  circum- 
stances <3f  his  actual  deposition  were  not  exactly  known, 
but  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  (the  29  th)  it  was 
understood  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  capital  that  Selim, 
the  most  injured  if  not  the  best  of  the  Ottomans,  had 
stepped  from  a  throne  to  a  prison,  and  that  the  reigning 
monarch  was  his  cousin  Mustapha  the  Fourth,  eldest 
son  of  Sultan  Abdulhamid. 

This  prince,  when  he  was  drawn  from  the  luxurious 
obscurity  of  his  harem  to  gird  on  the  sword  of  Mahomet, 
was  thirty  years  old; -but  not  being  possessed  of  a  ca- 
pacity sufficient  to  supply  the  defects  of  his  education, 
the  maturity  of  his  age  did  not  qualify  him  for  the 
throne  which  he  had  been  compelled  so  unexpectedly 
to  usurp.  From  his  advancement  to  the  empire,  he 
appeared  the  servant  rather  than  the  master  of  the 
armed  multitude  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his 
elevation;  and  the  period  of  his  short  reign  is  not 
marked  by  any  act  of  the  sovereign,  but  only  by  the 
successes  and  defeats  of  the  various  individuals  and 
parties  of  his  subjects,  in  their  continued  struggle  for 
predominance.  The  beginning  and  the  close  are  the 
only  transactions  of  his  reign  in  which  he  himself  may 
be  said  to  have  played  any  part.  The  Janissaries  were 
in  possession  of  the  sceptre,  and  their  enemies  fell  by 
the  gword   or   the   bowstring.     The   new   institutions 
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were  abolished ;  and  the  new  troops,  after  the  execution 
of  their  principal  officers,  dispersed.  Their  triumph 
was  but  of  a  short  duration ;  and  the  lawless  exercise 
of  their  usurped  authority  filled  the  capital  with  com- 
plaints, and  spread  from  the  centre  to  the  farthest 
provinces  of  the  empire.  It  was  in  vain  to  hope  for 
a  suppression  of  their  insolence  from  the  feeble  and 
intimidated  Sultan ;  but  the  ambition  of  a  daring  sub- 
ject eflfected  that  which  should  have  been  accomplished 
by  the  energy  of  the  sovereign. 

Mustapha,  Pasha  of  Rudshuk,  retained  in  the  surname 
of  Bairactar  (the  ensign)  a  memorial  of  the  humble  rank 
which  he  had  originally  held  in  the  Turkish  armies; 
and  carried  about  him,  affixed,  as  it  were,  to  his  person, 
a  visible  instance  of  that  exaltation  of  merit,  of  which 
the  Turkish  history  can  furnish  so  many  and  such  ex- 
traordinary examples.  He  was  rude  and  illiterate,  but 
of  a  vigorous  genius,  which  supplied  the  expedients 
as  well  as  the  suggestions  of  ambition,  and,  rising  with 
every  exigency,  proved  equal  to  the  accomplishment,  no 
less  than  the  creation,  of  the  most  daring  projects.  His 
rise  was  as  rapid  as  his  endeavours  were  unremitting ; 
and  after  repeatedly  distinguishing  himself  in  the 
armies  of  the  empire,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Selim, 
and  was  honoured  with  a  pashalik. 

It  was  the  boast  of  Bairactar  that  he  owed  his 
advance  to  the  personal  regard  of  the  Sultan,  and  his 
subsequent  conduct  evinced  that  he  respected  Selim  as 
his  patron  and  his  friend ;  but  he  was  averse  to  the 
innovations  of  his  master,  and,  either  from  a  suspected 
attachment  to  the  Janissaries,  or  a  confidence  in  his 
military  prowess,  was  dismissed  to  the  command  of  a 
body  of  forces  on  the  frontier,  and  to  the  distant 
government  of  Rudshuk.  From  the  moment  he  was 
informed  of  the  deposition  of  Selim,  it  appears  that  he 
contemplated  the  bold  design  of  seizing  upon  the  govern- 
ment ;  and,  convinced  of  the  pernicious  measures  of  the 
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Janissaries,  or  seeing  no  other  way  of  raising  himself 
than  by  depressing  that  lawless  body,  determined  upon 
opposing  the  hardy  troops  of  the  provinces  to  the  ener- 
vated militia  of  Constantinople. 

So  early  as  the  October  of  the  same  year  in  which 
Selim  had  been  dethroned,  Bairactar  despatched  to  the 
Sultan  a  formal  notice  that  he  should  advance  to  the 
capital  to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  state,  and  assist  him 
in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  Accordingly  he 
collected  a  force  of  nearly  forty  thousand  men,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Albanians  from  the  garrisons  of  Rou- 
melia,  and,  marching  to  Constantinople  about  the  end  of 
the  year,  encamped  on  the  plains  of  DaoulrPasha,  four 
miles  from  the  walls  of  the  city.  His  arrival  was  the 
signal  of  submission.  He  convoked  the  chief  men  of 
the  empire,  and,  depositing  the  banner  of  Mahomet, 
which  he  had  unfurled  to  give  a  sanction  and  support 
to  his  enterprise,  made  them  swear  to  the  gradual  abo- 
lition of  the  Janissaries,  and  a  restoration  of  the  good 
order  and  tranquillity  of  the  state.  The  Sultan  was  an 
unnoticed  spectator  of  the  arrangement :  even  the  sem- 
blance of  power  was  transferred  from  the  Seraglio  to 
the  camp  at  Daout-Pasha;  for  the  ministers  of  the 
Porte  and  the  missions  of  Pera  directed  their  visits  of 
ceremony  to  the  tent  of  the  triumphant  general,  who, 
without  any  acknowledged  title  or  specific  office,  was 
thus  for  several  months  in  ftdl  possession  of  the  imperial 
power.  But  the  Pasha,  aware  that  the  Mussulmans, 
accustomed  to  revere  the  representative  of  their  pro- 
phet, might  experience  a  renewal  of  favour  for  their 
degraded  sovereign,  resolved  upon  the  elevation  of  a 
Sultan  who,  in  return  for  the  crown,  might  render 
his  authority  legitimate,  and  give  a  sanction  to  his 
ambitidta. 

The  28th  of  July  of  the  year  1808  was  fixed  upon 
by  Mustapha  for  a  hunting  expedition  to  the  forests  of 
Belgrade ;  and  it  was  determined  by  Bairactar  to  enter 
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the  Seraglio  on  the  same  day,  during  the  absence  of  the 
Grand  Signior,  and,  preventing  his  return  to  the  palace, 
finally  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne.  Selim  was  yet 
alive  in  those  apartments  of  the  Seraglio  which  the 
crimes  and  misfortunes  of  the  Ottomans  have  set  apart 
for  the  confinement  of  their  dethroned  princes,  and  it 
was  the  preservation  of  the  Sultan,  whom  he  resolved 
to  restore,  that  prompted  him  to  attempt  by  stratagem 
that  which  he  might  have  accomplished  by  force.  Un- 
fortunately the  secret  of  his  intention  was  not  confined 
to  his  own  breast,  but  was  intrusted  to  several  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Divan,  and  the  Grand  Yizier,  though 
a  friend,  was  suspected  to  have  betrayed  him  to  the 
Sultan;  for  on  the  appointed  day,  when  Bairactar 
marched  into  the  city,  he  found  the  gates  of  the  Seraglio 
closed,  the  pages  and  body-guard  under  arms,  and  every 
preparation  for  a  determined  resistance. 

The  victorious  rebel,  disappointed  but  not  intimi- 
dated, gave  orders  for  an  immediate  assault.  The  con- 
test lasted  only  a  short  time,  but  the  interval  was  fiital 
to  Selim.  On  the  sound  of  the  first  shot  the  emissaries 
of  the  Sultan  were  despatehed  to  his  apartments,  where 
they  found,  as  is  reported,  the  dethroned  monarch  at 
his  devotions,  and  attempted  to  surprise  him  whilst  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer.  He  discerned  their  purpose, 
and,  before  the  bowstring  could  be  fitted  to  his  neck, 
wounded  one  of  the  mutes  with  his  hangiar,  but,  being 
thrown  upon  his  back,  was  overpowered,  and  instantly 
strangled. 

From  the  murder  of  Selim  the  executioners  proceeded 
to  the  apartments  of  Mahmoud,  the  youngest  son  of 
Abdulhamid,  and  the  only  remaining  prince  of  the 
blood  royal.  There  was  still  some  hope  for  the  Sultan 
in  the  eventual  death  of  his  brother.  Selim  was  no 
more ;  the  rebels,  the  audacious  Bairactar  himself,  would 
respect  the  last  of  the  Ottoman  race.  The  mutes  rushed 
into  the  chamber  of  the  confined  prince ;  but  Mahmoud 
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was  nowhere  to  be  found :  the  fond  fidelity  of  a  slave 
had  concealed  him  in  the  furnace  of  a  bath.    The  feeble 
contest  continued  under  the  walls,  and  the  assailants 
thundered  at  the  gates,  whilst  the  search  for  the  prince 
was  prosecuted  with  redoubled  eagerness  and  anxiety. 
The  place  of  his  concealment  had  alone  escaped  the 
scrutiny,'  and  the  fate  of  the  monarchy  depended  upon 
whether  or  not  the  gates  should  be  forced  before  the 
royal  prisoner  was  discovered.     What  must  have  been 
the  feelings  of  Mahmoud,  what  the  sensations  of  his 
faithful  slave,  when  the  shouts  of  the  Albanians  pro- 
claimed  that   Bairactar  had   burst   his   way  into   the 
Seraglio  ?     The  insurgents  rushed  to  the  interior  of  the 
palace,  headed  by  their  leader,  and   by  the   intrepid 
Seid  Ali,  the  Capudan- Pasha.     Advancing  to  the  third 
gate,  they  called  aloud  for  the  instant  appearance  of 
Selim,  and  the  eunuchs  of  Mustapha,  casting  the  body 
of   the  murdered    monarch    before   them,   exclaimed. 
Behold  the  Sultan  whom   ye  seek  I      Bairactar,   over- 
powered at  the  sight,  threw  himself  on  the  corpse  of 
his  murdered  benefactor,  and  wept  bitterly ;  but  being 
roused  by  the  exhortation  of  Seid  Ali,  who  told  him 
that  this  was  not  the  time  for  grief  but  for  revenge, 
proceeded  hastily  to  the  presence-chamber.     Mustapha 
never  showed  himself  worthy  of  his  crown  until  the 
moment  when  he  was  compelled  to  resign  it.     He  did 
not  despair  of  awing  the  rebels  into  submission  by  the 
Ottoman  majesty :  at  least  he  was  determined  to  fall 
with  dignity,  and,  on  the  entrance  of  Bairactar,  was 
found  seated  upon  his  throne  in  his  usual  state,  and 
surrounded  by  the  officers  of  the  Imperial  household. 
The   indignant  chief  was   not  moved  by  the   august 
spectacle,  but,  advancing  towards  the  Sultan,  drew  him 
from  his  seat,  saying  to  him  in  a  bold  and  angry  tone, 
"  What  dost  thou  there  ?     Yteld  that  place  to 
A  worthier  !" 

The  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  Sultan  is  variously 
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related  in  the  different  reports  of  this  last  transaction  of 
his  reign ;  but  whatever  was  the  measure  of  his  reedst- 
ance,  it  proved  ineffectual ;  for  on  the  same  night  the 
cannon  of  the  Seraglio  announced  to  the  people  the 
dethronement  of  Mustapha  the  Fourth,  and  die  eleva- 
tion of  Mahmoud  the  Second, 

The  first  act  of  the  new  reign  was  the  instalment  of 
Bairactar  in  the  post  to  which  he  had  aspired,  and 
which,  at  the  hands  of  Mahmoud  at  least,  he  well 
deserved.  No  sooner  was  the  seal  of  the  empire  com- 
mitted to  his  charge  than  the  Vizier  commenced  his 
projected  reform  with  the  punishment  of  those  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  first  revolution  and  the  deposi- 
tion of  Selim.  The  traitor  Mousa  Pasha  lost  his  head. 
The  officers  of  the  castles  on  the  Bosporus,  who  had 
led  the  insurgents  at  Buyuk-dere,  the  most  seditious  of 
the  Janissaries,  and  all  those  of  the  household  who  had 
opposed  the  deposition  of  Mustapha,  were  arrested  and 
strangled.  The  last  Vizier- Azem  was  dismissed  to  the 
government  of  Ismael,  to  which  place  many  others  of 
the  ministers,  suspected  rather  than  guilty  of  disinclina- 
tion  to  the  late  transaction,  were  also  banished.  The 
savage  order  which  destroyed  the  females  of  the  harem 
near  the  shores  of  Princes'  Islands  was  then  issued  and 
executed ;  and  other  acts  of  a  complexion  less  inhuman, 
but  equally  decisive,  convinced  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital  that  the  new  minister  was  not  to  be  deterred 
from  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  appeared  to  him 
calculated  to  restore  the  ancient  vigour  of  the  Turkish 
power. 

The  Vizier  openly  avowed  his  resolution  of  abolishing 
the  Janissaries,  or  at  least  of  reforming  their  system, 
and  retrenching  upon  their  privileges.  He  refused  the 
disbursement  of  pay  to  any  of  the  corps,  except  such  as 
were  in  service,  and  performing  either  the  duty  of  the 
internal  police,  or  of  an  actual  campaign  against  the 
enemy.     The  disorder  and  presumption  which  had  so 
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frequently  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  capital  were 
entirely  suppressed;  Constantinople  and  its  suburbs 
were  protected  by  the  presence  of  the  provincial  troops ; 
and  tiie  peace  and  good  order  preserved  by  the  Alba- 
nians of  Bairactar  are  still  remembered  with  admira- 
tion and  regret  by  the  citizens  of  every  denomination. 
Mahmoud  was  unable  to  oppose,  and  it  may  be  thought 
that  he  approved,  the  measures  of  his  minister.  It  was 
natural  that  the  Janissaries  should  be  the  objects  of  his 
terror  and  his  hate,  and  that  he  should  be  no  unwilling 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Vizier  in  promulgating 
the  repeated  acts  by  which  their  character  was  degraded 
and  their  influence  undermined. 

To  restore  the  new  troops  of  Sultan  Selim  was 
thought  too  hardy  and  perilous  an  adventure,  and,  by 
one  of  those  errors  which  generally  attend  every  tem- 
porising and  middle  system,  it  was  judged  more  expe- 
dient to  revive  the  military  body  of  the  Seimens,  who 
might  supply  the  place  and  be  regulated  according  to 
the  discipline  of  the  former  Fusileers.  The  name,  how- 
ever, of  the  re-established  corps  was  more  odious  to  the 
Janissaries  than  even  that  of  Selim's  soldiery,  as  belong- 
ing to  an  institution  more  ancient  than  their  own ;  and 
they  were  only  the  more  resolved  to  ruin  the  author  of 
the  innovation.  Their  actual  subjection,  and  their  fear 
of  the  provincial  forces,  no  less  than  the  complete  dis- 
simulation which  it  is  a  part  of  Turkish  capacity  at  any 
time  to  command,  contributed  to  favour  their  projects  of 
revenge,  and  to  deceive  the  confident  Bairactar,  who 
fell  into  the  tisual  error  of  prosperity,  and  began  to 
despise  the  enemy  whom  he  had  irreconcileably  injured. 
He  even  seems  to  have  felt  some  compunction  for  the 
depression  and  disgrace  of  the  ancient  soldiery  of  the 
empire,  to  whom  it  owed  all  its  former  glory,  and 
amongst  whom  he  himself  had  commenced  his  military 
career. 

Being  persuaded  that  they  had  submitted  and  were 
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reconciled  to  his  administration,  he  relaxed  the  severity 
of  his  proceedings  against  them ;  and  between  the  hope 
of  making  use  of  them  as  friends,  and  the  contempt 
of  their  resistance  as  enemies,  came  at  last  to  the 
fatal  resolution  of  breaking  up  th^  camp  at  Daout- 
Pasha,  and  dismissing  the  greater  part  of  the  provincial 
forces. 

Previously  to  their  departure  he  resolved  to  confirm 
the  union  which  he  fondly  hoped  had  by  his  efforts 
been  formed  between  the  two  contending  parties,  the 
Janissaries  and  the  other  military  bodies  of  the  empire ; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  Valley  of  Sweet  Waters  was 
chosen  for  the  scene  of  an  imposing  ceremony,  in  which 
the  oblivion  of  all  former  enmities,  and  the  peace  of  the 
empire,  were  to  be  solemnly  proclaimed  and  finally 
ratified  in  the  face  of  the  Ottoman  nation.  The  plain 
of  Baat-Hane  was  lined  on  each  side  with  tents,  and 
preparations  for  a  repast  were  spread  under  the  long 
avenues  on  the  banks  of  the  Barbysses.  The  camp  of 
Daout-Pasha  and  the  barracks  of  the  Etmeidan  were 
emptied  of  their  troops,  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers, 
gallantly  equipped  and  in  arms,  assembled  at  the  feast. 
Bairactar  himself,  surrounded  by  the  ministers  of  state 
and  the  chief  pashas  of  either  army,  presided  at  a  feast, 
of  which,  whether  we  consider  the  importance  of  the 
object,  the  number  and  character  of  the  guests,  or  the 
circumstances  of  the  occasion  that  called  them  to 
the  same  table,  there  is  not,  I  believe,  any  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  not  the  least  astonishing 
part  of  the  event  that  the  half  of  a  vast  multitude 
chosen  from  the  lowest  class  should,  in  any  nation,  be 
found  capable  of  smothering  their  emotions,  and  of  con- 
cealing from  their  companions,  through  a  long  series  of 
artifices  and  professions,  the  real  state  of  their  feelings 
and  the  nature  of  their  designs. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  repast  the  chief  ofl5cers  of 
the  Janissaries  and  the  generals  of  the  provincial  army, 
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at  the  command  of  Bairactar,  rose  from  their  seats  and 
imsheathed  their  sabres ;  in  an  instant  the  plain  from 
the  kiosk  of  Aehmet  to  the  Golden  Horn  flashed  with 
the  arms  of  the  intermin^ed  troops,  who  crossed  their 
gwords,  and  swore  on  them,  and  by  the  name  of  the 
Prophet,  an  eternal  fidelity  to  each  other,  and  a  steady 
allegiance  to  the  new  constitution. 

The  Albanians  began  their  march  on  the  succeeding 
morning,  and  the  nmnber  of  soldiers  attached  to  the 
Vizier  who  still  remained  in  the  capital  amounted  only 
to  four  thousand ;  but  Cadi-Pasha,  the  friend  and  as- 
sociate of  Bairactar,  with  eight  thousand  Asiatics, 
was  encamped  on  the  heights  and  in  the  barracks  of 
Scutari. 

Two  days  after  the  feast  at  Sweet  Waters,  on  the 
14th  of  November,  1808,  after  the  Passevend  had  com- 
menced their  nightly  rounds,  a  large  body  of  the  Janis- 
saries issued  from  their  quarters,  and,  surrounding  the 
palace  of  the  Porte,  at  that  time  the  habitation  of  the 
Vizier  and  the  ministers,  immediately  set  fire  to  the 
building.  Bairactar  and  his  friends,  on  the  discovery  of 
the  assault,  contrived  to  escape  and  shelter  themselves 
in  Barut-Hane,  a  small  powder-magazine  of  stone ;  but 
those  who  were  unable  to  fly  were  either  destroyed  by 
the  assailants  or  consumed  in  the  conflagration.  The 
Janissaries  rushed  to  the  other  dwellings  in  which  their 
enemies  were  lodged,  and  laid  the  vicinity  of  the  Porte 
in  ashes.  Barut-Hane  they  attacked  in  vain ;  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  a  tremendous  explosion  shook 
all  the  quarters  of  the  capital,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  magazine,  with  the  Grand  Vizier  and  his  compa- 
nions, had  been  blown  into  the  air.  Whether  this 
event  occurred  by  accident  or  design  is  at  this  day 
unknown,  but  it  decided  the  issue,  although  it  was  far 
from  proving  the  conclusion,  of  the  contest.  The 
Seimens,  the  armed  populace,  and  the  Albanians,  who 
would  have  rallied  under  Bairactar  and  perhaps  have 
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overpowered  their  antagonists,  were  dispirited  by  the 
fatal  event ;  but,  seeing  that  they  were  destined  for 
slaughter,  prepared  for  a  determined  resistance.  The 
streets  of  the  city  during  the  whole  of  the  15tli  were 
the  scene  of  a  continued  action,  in  which  the  Janifisaries 
were  worsted,  but  the  Seimens  suffered  severely  in  the 
loss  of  the  nephew  of  their  late  master,  a  youth  of 
distinguished  bravery,  whom  they  had  placed  at  their 
head.  The  Janissar-Aga  on  the  same  day  imprudently 
made  his  appearance  in  the  Etmeidan  in  the  turban 
of  the  new  regulation,  and  was  massacred  by  his  own 
soldiers,  who  chose  for  their  general  the  next  in  com- 
mand. The  Galiondges  of  the  arsenal  (although  Seid 
Ali,  the  Capudan-Pasha,  had  declared  against  the  Janis- 
saries) and  the  Topges  remained  under  arms,  but  took  no 
part  in  the  struggle. 

On  the  16th  Cadi-Pasha  passed  over  from  Scutari 
at  the  head  of  his  eight  thousand  troops,  and,  marching 
through  the  court  of  St.  Sophia,  proceeded  to  the  bar- 
racks of  the  Gebeges,  in  the  vicinity  of  the   mosek, 
where  five  hundred  of  the  Janissaries  had  taken  their 
stand.      Cadi,  surrounding  the  square,  did  not  attempt 
to  force  an  entrance,  but,  setting  fire  to  the  building, 
retained  his  regiments  at  their  stations  until  the  quarters 
were  consumed,  and  the  whole  of  the  five  hundred  were 
burnt  alive.     The  Asiatics,  leaving  the  ruins  in  flamei?, 
made  no  efforts  to  extinguish  the  spreading  conflagra- 
tion, but  departed  in  search  of  their  enemies,  and  filled 
the  streets  with  carnage.     The  town  was  in  a  blaze 
from   the  walls   of  the   Seraglio  to  the   aqueduct  of 
Valens,  and  a  man-of-war,  by  the  order  of  Seid  Ali, 
continued  at  the  same  time  to  play  upon  the  Janissaries' 
barracks.      The  event  was  doubtful  on  the  night  of  the 
16th,  during  which  the  shrieks  of  the  women,  the  shouts 
of  the  soldiers,  and  the  repeated  discharges  of  fire-arms, 
declared  to  the  terrified  inhabitants  of  Pera  that  tlio 
sanguinary  struggle  had  not  ceased  in  any  quarter  of 
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the  city.  The  fire  had  raged  for  four-and-twenty 
hours,  and  the  artillery  of  the  ship  was  still  beating 
upon  the  barracks  of  the  Etmeidan,  when,  on  the  ensu- 
ing morning,  the  forces  of  the  arsenal  and  of  Tophana 
announced  that  they  had  imited  themselves  to  the  Janis- 
saries, and  thus  gave  the  victory  to  the  least  deserving 
of  the  antagonists. 

Until  that  moment  Sultan  Mahmoud,  having  closed 
the  palace  gates,  awaited  within  the  walls  of  the  Seraglio 
the  event  of  the  contest ;  but  the  decision  of  the  troops  of 
the  arsenal  and  the  cannoneers  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  consult  his  own  safety  by  an  exertion  of  the  Im- 
perial authority  in  behalf  of  the  triumphant  party.  His 
counsellors,  for  it  is  not  known  that  Mahmoud  himself 
gave  the  order,  thought  fit  to  secure  him  from  the  vic- 
tors by  the  death  of  the  imprisoned  Mustapha,  who  was 
strangled,  and  that  so  secretly,  that  the  circumstances  of 
his  execution  have  never  transpired.  Having  therefor© 
nothing  to  dread  from  the  former  partiality  of  the  Janis- 
saries for  his  immediate  predecessor,  and  seeing  that 
their  cause  had  been  espoused  by  the  most  powerful  and 
entire  of  the  remaining  military  bodies,  he  despatched 
his  mandate  to  the  ship  to  cease  the  cannonade,  and 
transmitted  at  the  same  time  to  the  Janissaries  an 
assurance  that  the  cause  of  their  complaints  did  no 
longer  exist — the  Seimens  were  abolished  for  ever.  No 
sooner  was  the  resolve  of  the  Sultan  made  known  than 
the  firing  ceased  in  every  part  of  the  city,  except  where 
the  successful  soldiery  still  vented  their  rage  upon  the 
unresisting  populace.  Seid  Ali  and  Cadi-Pasha,  on 
seeing  their  adherents  disperse,  left  the  Seraglio  Point 
in  two  wherries,  and,  rowing  hastily  up  the  Bosporus, 
fled  with  such  speed,  that,  although  a  corvette  weighed 
anchor  and  proceeded  in  pursuit  of  them  in  less  than 
three  hours  after  their  departiu^e,  they  effected  their 
escape.  The  head  of  Cadi  has  subsequently  been  sent 
to  the  Seraglio. 
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The  Janissaries'  were  not  suddenly  appeased  by  the 
conciliation  of  the  Sultan  and  the  submission  of  tbeir 
opponents :  they  employed  the  18  th  of  the  month  in 
destroying  every  vestige  of  the  invidious  institution. 
A  large  body  passed  over  to  Scutari  and  burnt  the  mag- 
nificent barracks  of  Sultan  Selim  on  the  heights  above 
that  suburb ;  whilst  another  division  marched  to  Levend 
Tchiftlik,  and  conunenced  an  attack  on  five  hundred 
Seimens,  who  with  equal  valour  and  success  maintained 
themselves  against  a  multitude  of  assailants,  until  their 
quarters  were  fired  and  they  perished  in  the  flame«- 
This  was  their  last  great  massacre,  and  from  this  period, 
although  some  individual  victims  were  afterwards  sacri- 
ficed to  their  resentment,  their  fury  appears  to  have 
been  gradually  allayed. 

On  the  19th,  Mahmoud  having  issued  a  proclamation 
exhorting  his  subjects  to  keep  the  Bairam,  which  com- 
menced on  that  day,  in  peace,  they  attended  tranquilly 
and  in  good  order  the  fimeral  of  Mustapha,  who  was 
conveyed  with  much  pomp  from  the  Seraglio  to  the  tomb 
of  the  Sultan  Abdulhamid,  his  father.  The  same  day 
the  streets  were  cleansed  and  cleared  of  the  dead,  three 
thousand  of  whom  were  either  bturied  or  thrown  into 


'^  lliis  formidable  corps,  for  a<;cs  privately  strangled  in  the  houses 
the  terror  of  Christendom,  and  often  where  they  were  found,  or  bnmght  to 
the  masters  and  murderers  of  their  ap|iointed  places,  where  they  were 
own  sovereigns,  a  few  years  after  their  beheaded  together.  These  slaughter- 
triumph  over  ?elim  and  the  fall  of  houses,  as  represented  by  eye-wit- 
their  great  enemy  Bairactar,  engaged  nesses,  were  very  horrible :  none  of 
in  a  deadly  contest  with  an  Ottoman  the  large  body  assembled  were  su|>- 
princp,  then  the  last  of  his  race,  who  posed  to  have  escaped :  all  the  officers, 
extinguished  them  at  a  single  blow,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  high 
They  revolted  on  the  15th  of  June,  rank  who  had  joined  the  Sultan's 
1821,  but  Sultan  Mahmoud  was  pre-  party,  were  known  to  have  perished; 
pared  for  them,  and  three  days  were  and  the  general  opinion  is  that  twenty 
sufficient  to  exterminate  them  ;  and  thousand  were  sacrifice-d  on  this  occa- 
their  order,  even  to  their  very  name,  sion."  (Wateh's  Narrative,  chap.  v. 
was  abolished  for  ever.  "  The  num-  p.  91.)  The  same  respectable  autho* 
ber  of  Janissaries  destroyed  on  this  rity  informs  us  that  from  twenty  to 
occasion  is  variously  reix)rted :  be-  thirty  thousand  who  escax^ed  the  mss- 
sides  those  who  i)erished  at  the  At-  sacre  were  permitted  to  leave  Con- 
niridan  barracks  and  in  tlie  public  stantinople,  but  half  of  them  died  on 
streets,  multitudes  were  caught  and  their  way  home. — [1854.] 
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the  sea.  After  a  long  search,  the  body  of  their  great 
enemy,  of  the  Yizier  himself,  was  fomid  under  the  ruins 
of  Barut-Hane. 

In  an  open  space  near  one  end  of  the  Hippodrome 
there  are  two  trees  standing  by  themselves,  and  at  a 
little  distance  apart.  Between  these,  by  the  feet,  and 
with  the  head  downwards,  they  suspended  the  disfigured 
corpse  of  Bairactar. 

Such  was  the  close  of  the  most  sanguinary  of  the 
three  revolutions'  which  occurred  within  the  short 
period  of  eighteen  months,  and  which,  after  dethroning 
two  monarchs,  and  spilling  the  best  blood  of  the  empire, 
terminated  in  so  entire  a  re-establishment  of  every 
former  prejudice,  that,  for  the  Turks,  the  last  twenly 
years  have  passed  in  vain ;  or,  it  may  be  averred,  have 
produced  rather  the  confirmation  of  ancient  errors  than 
any  of  the  benefits  usually  derived   from  experience. 


*  The  most  unfortunate  of  all  Ck>- 
loael  Leake's  criticiBDis  on  my  original 
volumes  is  contained  in  the  following 
remark  at  pi^  439  of  his '  Researches.' 
The  Colonel  there  says,  "  Not  having 
been  at  Constantinople  since  the  time 
of  the  events  which  form  the  subject  of 
the  latter  part  of  Mr.  H.'s  fifty-first 
chapter,  I  have  no  right  to  throw  any 
doubt  upon  his  narrative  of  the  late 
revolutions  from  my  own  personal 
knowledge,  yet  I  have  some  cause  for 
believing  that  he  would  have  found 
reason  to  distrust  the  accuracy  of 
many  parts  of  his  information  if  he 
had  taken  more  pains  to  consult  per- 
sons now  in  England,  who,  from  their 
official  situations  and  longer  residence, 
had  -better  means  of  attaining  to 
knowledge  of  facts.  A  similar  pre- 
caution might  perhaps  have  induced 
him  to  place  less  confidence  in  Pouque- 
ville  in  describing  another  part  of 
Turkey.*'  On  this  attempt  to  discredit 
my  narrative  I  would  appeal  to  the 
Colonel's  more  mature  judgment, 
sobered  by  forty  years'  experience, 
and  ask  him  whether  he  thinks  it 
within  the  limits  of  fair  criticism  to 


cast  a  suspicion  of  general  inaccuracy 
without  specifying  a  single  instance 
of  mistake,  and  to  found  his  charge 
on  some  mysterious  unnamed  ofiicial 
authority,  the  value  of  whose  cor- 
rections neither  I  nor  any  one  else 
had  an  opportunity  of  testing.  But 
I  have  now  to  mention  that  what 
the  Colonel  accused  me  of  omitting 
to  do  I  actually  did,  and  that  in  a 
more  complete  and  unquestionable 
manner  than  he  himself  suggested; 
for  the  fact  is,  the  narrative  of  the 
three  revolutions  was  drawn  up  from 
an  ofBcial  memoir  on  the  subject 
prepared  at  the  Embassy,  and  which 
Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  now  Viscount 
Stratford  deRedcliffe,put  into  my  hand 
at  Constantinople  (on  July  6th,  1810), 
and  the  accuracy  of  which  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  establishing  on  the 
spot  by  consulting  Mr.  Pisani,  then 
chief  dragoman  of  the  embassy.  The 
allusion  to  Mr.  Ponqueville,  as  if  his 
errors  in  describing  Albania  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  narrative  of  the 
revolutions,  is  quite  out  of  place. — 
[1854.] 
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The  Janissaries,  since  the  fall  of  Bairactar,  have  made 
no  eflfort  to  disturb  the  government ;  but  having  borne 
down  all  opposition,  and  not  being  agitated  by  any- 
rival  power,  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  evinced  a  sub- 
ordination either  meritorious  or  unexpected. 

The  election  of  Yussuf-Pasha,  a  known  enemy  of 
their  order,  to  the  Yizierat,  was  thought  an  evidence 
that  they  had  submitted  to  Mahmoud :  yet  the  general 
popularity  and  peculiar  situation  of  this  Sultan,  who  in 
1810  was  still  the  last  of  the  Ottoman  princes,  may  well 
account  for  their  acquiescence  in  a  measure  which 
•bespoke  no  actual  hostility,  and  coidd  not  be  decidedly 
injurious  to  their  interests :  in  fact,  Yussuf  has  since 
been  dismissed.  It  is  reported  that  the  bowstring 
thinned  their  ranks,  but  no  open  innovations  were 
attempted,  during  the  period  of  his  authority.  Of  the 
late  military  institutions  not  a  vestige  remains  to  excite 
their  apprehensions ;  for  although  the  Topges  retain  a 
portion  of  that  discipline  which  they  learnt  from  De 
Tott,  they  have  dropped  the  new  regulations ;  and  their 
services  in  the  last  revolution  having  produced  the 
union  of  the  two  corps,  every  jealousy  has  been  mutu- 
ally laid  aside.  The  schools  of  the  arsenal  and  the 
barracks  of  the  bombardiers  are  no  less  deserted  than 
the  exercisiag-groirnds  of  Scutari  and  Levend  Tchiftlik ; 
nor  can  the  pious  alarms  of  the  Ulema  be  now  raised 
by  the  unhallowed  encouragement  of  Christian  refine- 
ments. The  presses  of  Ters-Hane  are  without  employ  ; 
the  French  language  has  ceased  to  be  taught  in  the 
Seraglio;  and  the  palace  of  Beshik-Tash  is  no  longer 
enlivened  by  the  ballets  and  operas  which  amused  the 
leisure  of  the  unfortunate  Selim. 

I  have  in  my  own  mind  long  fixed  upon  this  point 
for  bringing  the  labours  of  the  writer  and  the  reader  to 
a  close ;  and  indeed  it  is  suitable  that  the  observations 
made  on  this  my  journey  to  the  Levant  should  termi- 
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nate  with  the  notice  of  that  which  occurred  a  few  days 
previously  to  my  taking  a  final  leave  of  the  Turkish 
capital.  The  Ambassador  had  his  audience  at  the 
Seraglio  on  the  10th  of  July :  on  the  evening  of  the 
14th  we  embarked  on  board  the  Salsette,  and  after 
touching  at  the  Dardanelles  and  the  island  of  Zea,  where 
Lord  Byron  left  the  firigate  on  his  return  to  Attica,  we 
arrived  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  at  Malta ;  from 
which  place  it  may  be  recollected  that  the  foregoing 
tour  originally  commenced.  Here  then  I  beg  leave  to 
conclude,  and  with  the  avowal  of  a  sentiment  which  I 
should  have  endeavoured  to  express  in  my  own  lan- 
guage, had  I  not  foimd  it  infinitely  better  turned,  and 
more  completely  conveyed,  in  the  Latin  of  Ovid : — 

Veniam  pro  laude  peto  :  laudatus  abunde 

Non  fastiditus  si  tibi,  Lector,  ero. 


APPENDIX. 


Translated  into  English,  as  near  as  I  can  understand  it,  the  letter 
feeing  this  page  is  as  follows ;  the  crossed  lines  at  the  top  being  ap- 
parently a  postscript : — 


^     0 

•^  o 

si    a 

^  ©  »g  o 

HUi 

_  J  ^   ho  *  ? 

^s^  I  a  ^ 

My  beloved  Jacob  Bey  Ali  Bey  and  whichever  of 
my  Bolu-basheee  is  to  be  found  at  Vrachore,  after 
my  salutation,  I  make  known  to  you  that  these  two 
English  Gentlemen*  my  friends,  come  hither  in  order 
to  go  to  Mesolonghi.    Do  you  receive  them  with 
every  respect  and  attention,  and  give  them 
men  sufficient  to  guard  them  on  their  way 
as  &r  as  Mesolonghi,  and  do  not  let  them  meet 
with  any  difficulty  at  all. 
1809 
October 
10 
Tepeleki. 
(^The  directum  at  the  hack  of  the  Letter,) 

To  my  beloved  Ellas  Bey  Jacob  ^-v 

Bey  and  the  director  of  the  treasury  •  ^"  \^ 

Joseph  Aga  Health 

Vraohore 

*  The  luual  appellation  of  every  English  traveller  in  the  Levant,  of  whatever  rank,  is 
lf4A^)«r,  the  word  used  in  the  original  of  this  letter. 

Note. — At  page  114  of  vol.  i.,  note  *,  a  question  is  raised  as  to  whether  Ali  Pasha  could 
read  and  write.  I  scarcely  need  say  that  this  letter  proves  nothing  either  way.  The  seal 
as  nsoal  authenticates  the  order.  If  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  contemporary  ruler,  of  great 
power,  and  extensive  dominion,  whose  court  was  frequented  by  men  of  knowledge  and 
science,  knew  his  letters,  surely  there  is  no  leze  anttqitUe  in  being  sceptical  in  regard  to 
DemocriUia  and  Pansanias  and  Xerxes  having  possesi»ed  that  accomplishment ;  yet  Colonel 
Mure  almost  pities  Mr.  Grote  for  entertaining  any  doubts  on  the  subject. — See  Appendix 
I.  and  II.  to  the  third  edition  of  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.,  to  which  I  should  think 
the  Colonel  would  find  some  difficulty  in  giving  a  satisfeictory  reply. — [1855.] 
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ALBANIAN  LANGUAGE. 

I  have  asserted  the  Albanian  to  be  an  unwritten  language,  which, 
as  &r  as  the  Albanians  themselves  are  ccmcemed,  is  the  case  in  every 
part  of  the  country  which  came  under  our  observation ;  but  it  appears 
that  an  attempt  was  made  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  to 
reduce  it  to  rule,  and  embody  it  in  a  grammar,  by  a  member  of  the 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Faith,  who  seemed  AiUy  aware  of  the 
nature  of  his  task,  and  called  it,  indeed,  a  new  sign  in  the  graamsmatkal 
heaven.    The  book,  which  is  now  before  me,  has  the  following  title : 
Osservatiom  Gfwnmaticali,  neUa  lingua  Albanese  del  P.  Franoesoo  Maria  da 
Lecce,  Mm.  Oss.  Bif.  Esprefetto  ApostdHco  deBe  Missioni  <M  Macedonia 
dedicxite  agU  eminentisi :  e  rtverendissimij  Signori  CardinaU  deUa  Sagra  Con- 
gregazione  di  Prcpaganda  Fede.      In  Eoma,  Delia  Stamperia  deHa  Sag. 
Congr :  di  Prop.  Fede^  1716.    Any  one,  from  a  perusal  of  the  grammar, 
might  conceive  it  to  be  that  of  a  written  tongue ;  but  a  sentence  of 
the  prefixed  notice  to  the  reader  would  undeceive  him,  for  there  it  ia 
said,  that  the  Albanian  people  dispersed  through  various  provinces  and 
kingdoms,  not  having  the  written  knowledge  cf  their  own  ufibm,  expect  with 
impatience  the  present  work,  that  they  may  behold,  as  in  the  purest 
crystal,  their  proper  image.     F  queip(^>6U  JJbanesi  dispersiper  varie  pro- 
vificie  e  regni,  non  avendo  la  notizia  soritturale  del  proprio  idioma,  aspettano 
con  impazienza  la  presente  opera,  per  oseervare,  come  m  okiarissimo  cristaSoj 
la  propria  imagine.     From  the  concluding  salience  of  this  pre&ce  it 
appears  that  Father  da  Lecce  directed  his  grammatical  observations  to 
those  Italians  in  religious  orders  who  were  destined  to  the  service  of  the 
mission ;  and  to  them,  I  believe,  it  has  been  confined,  for,  as  is  before 
said,  I  never  heard  of  the  Albanian  as  a  written  tongue.     The  grammar 
waj9  composed  for  tEe  previous  instruction  of  the  young  missionaries, 
and  to  prevent  a  catastrophe  that  had  before  frequently  occurred,  the 
return  of  many  of  them  from  Albania,  in  despair  of  acquiring  without 
any  master  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  language.    Some  characters 
must  have  been,  however,  in  use  amongst  the  missionaries  previously 
to  the  date  of  this  attempt,  for  the  Padre  talks  of  an  Albanian  alphabet 
as  in  existence  in  his  time,  and  as  formed,  with  the  exertion  of  five 
letters,  of  Roman  characters.     His  words  are,  Le  lettere  appo  gVAGmnesi 
sono  28,  la  figwra  ddle  qudi  e  la  medesima  che  qudla  de*  Laknij  eocetto 
cinqust  come  nd  seguente  cUfabetto  si  mostra,  a,  h,  c,  d,  «r/»  g^  K  *>  *>  ^  »», 
n,  Oy  p,  q,  r,  s,  t,  w,  x,  y,  z,  ^,  ^^»  «>  «>  X.    Whether  in  the  bishopric 
of  Butrinto,  in   Dalmatia,  Calabria,  or  amongst  any  other  Roman 
Catholic  Albanians,  these  characters  are  in  use,  I  am  not  qualified 
decidedly   to  say,  but  I  never  heard  of  them  in  the  course  of  our 
journey.     Four  of  the  additional  letters  arc  representatives  of  sounds 
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which  are  found  In  the  Bomidc,  but  not  in  the  letters  of  the  huiguage 
of  tlie  Padre  Francesco.  ^  is  a  Romaic  ddta^  pronounced  dtk;  9^ 
18  the  Greek  8,  of  which  the  Italians  are  altogether  ignorant,  calling 
it  seta ;  B  is  sounded  as  the  modern  Greeks  read  that  diphthong,  which 
is  shorter  than  the  Italian  u,  but  so  little  different  from  it,  that  another 
character  was  scarcely  necessary  to  express  its  agnification.  X  is  the 
Greek  lambda,  as  we  pronounce  it,  and  the  addition  of  this  letter  to 
the  Italian  I  seems  unnecessary,  as  only  one  I  is  sounded  by  the  Alba^ 
nians ;  e  is  sometimes  stronger  than  either  the  Romaic  z  or  English  z; 
and,  after  repeated  trials  with  our  Albanians,  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
is  quite  correctly  represented  by  dz.  As  the  Padre  was  so  attentive  to 
the  insertion  of  the  additional  sounds,  he  might  have  taken  notice  of 
live  which  cannot  be  represented  by  any  of  his  or  our  single  letters, 
but  which  the  Albanians  pronounce  so  simply,  that  they  can  hardly 
be  called  diphthongal :  these  are  the  m  and  n,  and  g  and/,  and  k^  pre- 
fixed to  another  consonant ;  the  two  first  of  which  the  modem  Greeks 
have  made  use  of  in  spelling  words  derived  from  other  languages,  but 
have  dropped  their  sound.  Thus,  although  in  Romaic  fxirapfivapoc  is 
barbarous,  and  vrdyyoy  dannOy  yet  if  those  words  were  Albanian,  the  /x 
and  y  would  have  a  half  sound,  such  as  I  know  not  how  to  figure  by 
any  written  example.  As  for  the  combinations  of  consonants,  they  are 
in  this  tongue  productive  of  words  which  an  English  mouth  must  find 
it  no  easy  task  to  produce. 

The  Turkish,  Romaic,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  English  languages, 
seem  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  composition  of  several  of  the  Albanian 
words  and  phrases.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  instability  of  an 
unwritten  tongue,  the  speech  of  one  part  of  the  country  differs  materially 
from  that  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  same  r^on,  and  the  twenty-four 
dialects  of  the  ancient  Asiatic  Albania  may  be  equalled  in  number 
by  those  of  the  modem  European  provinces.  In  the  country  above 
Tepeleni  a  great  portion  of  the  words  are  Turkish ;  lower  down  than 
loannina,  the  Romaic  is  generally  borrowed  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  the  tongue ;  and  on  the  coast,  the  Italian  is  the  predominant  mixture. 
Mr.  Swinbume,  in  a  passage  of  his  travels,  referred  to  at  vol.  i.  p.  149 
of  these  chapters,  has  given  a  tolerably  copious  list  of  English  words,  and 
those  not  borrowed  from  the  Greek  or  Latin,  or  the  prevalent  languages 
of  modem  Europe,  which  he  declares  are  to  be  found  representuig 
the  same  meaning  in  the  jargon  spoken  by  the  Albanians  settled  in 
Calabria;  but  only  three  of  all  he  has  enumerated  would  be  under- 
stood by  an  inhabitant  of  the  country  which  we  visited.  The  Varanges, 
or  English  body-guard,  who  were  employed  in  the  service  of  the  latter 
emperors,  and  a  corps  of  whom  attended  Alexius  Comnenus  to  the 
battle  of  Durazzo,  are  the  only  British  of  whose  possible  communica- 
tion with  the  syettlerB  in  Greece  and  Epirus  history  makes  any  mention ; 
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but  if  the  English  and  the  Albanians  ooald  be  traced  to  their  original 
■oily  the  partial  similarity  of  the  two  languages  might  not  be  oon* 
sidered  so  singular  as  it  is  rendered  by  our  present  limited  retrospect 
into  the  antiquities  of  nations.  The  most  striking  resemblance  is  in 
the  present,  indicative  of  the  verb  to  be^  which  huorou  yam, 

I  had  collected  with  considerable  pains  a  vocabulary  of  the  Albanian 
spoken  by  the  peasants  of  Attica,  and  should  have  given  it  a  place  ui 
Uiis  Appendix,  if  the  Grammar  of  Da  Lecce  had  not  fiillen  in  my  way. 
From  comparing  the  two  specimens,  I  find  the  lang^uage  of  the  Attic 
and  Epirote  Amoot  to  be  the  same,  although  with  a  certain  dis- 
crepancy, which  may  be  well  attributed  to  the  variety  of  its  dialects, 
and  to  liie  different  impressions  which  it  has  received  in  the  many 
regions  inhabited  by  this  dispersed  people. 

The  missionary  declares  in  the  commencement  of  his  book,  that  the 
Albanian  coincides  in  phrase  almost  entirely  with  the  Italian— 2a  Ungita 
Albanese  oonviene  quasi  in  tutto  ndlafraae  con  la  nostra  ItaUaruu  He  was 
evidently  talking  of  those  who  were  inhabitants  of,  or  confined  upon, 
the  territories  of  the  Venetians,  or  the  Calabrian  Amoots.  He  would 
not  have  made  the  same  remark  relative  to  the  natives  of  Del  vinaki 
and  Tepeleni.  A  great  portion  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Italinized 
Albanians  (if  I  may  use  the  word)  is  possibly  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  Milanese  or  Tuscan  peasant;  but  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  in 
the  naked  Amoot  may  be  discerned  the  visible  remains  of  an  ancient 
language  which  no  longer  exists.* 

Da  Lecce,  however,  appears  to  have  taken  much  pains  in  putting 
together  this  grammar ;  and  I  shall  give  an  abridgment  of  the  per- 
formance, with  scarcely  any  remarks  on  his  arrangement  or  precision. 

[7b  prevent  the  necessity  of  making  we  of  the  strange  characters  given 
in  the  grammar  of  Da  Lecce,  ^  twH,  in  thefoUouing  abridgment, 
be  represented  by  its  equivaknt,  an  English  A  in  ihi  Roman  cha- 
racter; ^  ^  by  a  Greek  O;  ebydz  in  the  Roman  character ; 
Xby  an  English  1;  and  a  by  ou,  also  in  Roman  kttersj] 

In  the  Albanian  language  the  articles  are  not  prefixed,  but  added 
to  the  nouns :  they  are,  a,  «,  t,  t — t  is  the  masculine  article  of  the 
singular  number,  e  of  the  plural,  except  in  anomalous  nouns,  when  it 

*  NouB  ne  parlerons  pas  ici  de  certaines  qu'im  m^Unge  de  plosieun  langages  difii^ 

langpies  peu  ^tendues,    reste  visible  d'un  rens. — *  Hitttoire  de  TAcad^inie  Royale  des 

ancien  langage  qui  ne  subsists  plus,  on  da  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,'  tome  xrtii. 

moins  de  quelques  anciens  dialectes  si  fort  p.  69. 

bI\4v4s  qu-il  est  difficile  d'en  d^m^Ier  Tori-  M.  Hnmboldt,  the  minister,  speaking  to 
gine— Telles  sont  dans  noire  Occident,  les  me  at  Vienna,  in  1813,  of  the  Albanian 
langues  Basques,  Galloise,  et  FJandoise ;  language,  confirmed  this  opinion  by  a  re- 
telle  est  an  voisinage  de  la  Gr^ce,  cf  lie  des  markable  and  indeed  poetic  expreasion—"  It 
Albanois,  on  Montagnards  de  I'Epire.  is,"  said  he,  "  the  floating  plank  of  a  Fes- 
Nous  avons  un  dictionnaire  de  oette  der-  sel  that  has  sunk  in  the  ocean  of  time  and 
ni6re  langue,  et  il  semble  qn'elle  ne  soit  has  been  lost  for  ages." 
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is  te  or  t;  as  guri,*  the  stone;  gurete,  the  stones;  frati,  the  brother; 
fratimtj  the  brothers ;  a  is  the  feminine  article  in  the  singular  number^ 
and  ^  in  the  plural ;  as  dzc^na,  the  lady ;   dzc^no^,  the  ladies.     The 
singular  article  of  neuter  adjectives  and  pronouns  is  te^  as, 

Imiri,  Emxreiay  Temiretey 

Bonus,  Bona,  Bontun ; 

And  Emij  Emeia,  Temte, 

Mens,  Mea,  Meiuu ; 

except  the  demonstrative  pronouns  this  and  tJioty  which,  as  well  as  the 
proper  names  in  the  singular  number,  have  no  article.  The  declensions 
of  nouns  are  three.  The  first  declension  makes  the  genitive  case 
terminate  in  se,  as  adogna,  sdognesey  the  lady,  of  the  lady.  The  second 
declension  has  the  genitive  in  ii^,  as  dxot,  dzottit,  the  gentleman,  of  the 
gentleman.  The  genitive  case  of  the  third  declension  ends  in  ut,  as 
barkuj  barkutty  the  belly,  of  the  belly.  Fapey  a  pope,  is  thus  declined : 
papa,  the  pope ;  gen.  papese ;  dat.  papese ;  ace.  papene ;  voc  o  pape ; 
Bbhprei  pq^;  ^\\i.papety  popes,  papete,  the  popes;  gen.papevet;  dat. 
papeoet ;  ace.  papete  ;  voc.  b  papet ;  abl.  prei  papese.  It  is  a  general  rule, 
that  the  vocative  is  the  same  as  the  nominative  without  the  article,  and 
that  the  genitive  and  dative  cases  are  alike  in  both  numbers :  dzc^ne,  a 
lady,  with  the  article  in  the  nominative,  is  dzo^na ;  gen.  dzognese ;  dat. 
djognese;  ace.  diognem;  voc.  b  dzogne;  abl.  prei  dzognet ;  and  in  tlie 
plural  dzogne,  ladies,  is  dzo^na^;  gen.  dzognavet;  dat  dzcgnavet;  ace. 
dzo^no^ ;  voc.  b  dzogna ;  abl.  prei  dzognase. 

The  letter  t  may  be  taken  from  the  ablative  singular,  and  it  may  be 
adjoined  to  the  ablative  plural.  Thus,  instead  ofprei  paietoret^  may  be 
said,  prei paietore,  from  the  advocate ;  and  prei  paietorascit  will  signify, 
from  the  advocates,  as  well  as  prei  paietorasc.  The  Padre  then  gives  a 
neuter  noun,  which  seems  irregular ;  croue,  head ;  crouet ;  the  head ; 
gen.  crese,  of  the  head ;  dat.  crese ;  ace.  crouet ;  voc.  b  croue ;  abl.  prei 
creiey  or  prei  creiet ;  plu.  crena^  heads  {Kpayia) ;  orenat,  the  heads ;  gen. 
crenavet;  dat.  crenavet;  ace.  crenat;  voc.  b  crena;  abl.  prei  crenasc,  or 
crenasdt*  This  noun,  when  applied  to  the  name  of  a  title  or  office, 
such  as  head  of  the  church,  is  turned  into  the  masculine  gender: 

The  Second  Declension^  Genitive  in  It 
Dzotj  master  or  sir ;  dzotti,  the  master ;  gen.  dzottit ;  dat.  dzottit ;  dat. 
dzotne,  or  dzone ;  voc.  b  dzot ;  plu.  dzottinij\  masters  or  sirs ;  dzottinijtey 
the  masters;  gen.  dzotiinijvet ;  dat.  dzottinijvet ;  ace.  dzottinijte;  voc.  b 
dzottinij;  abl.  prei  dzottinijsc.  There  are  four  other  examples  of  mascu- 
line nouns,  each  of  them  having  their  plurals  similar  to  those  of  the 
above  substantive,  but  varying  in  their  singular  number.  Their  accusative 
cases  are. formed  by  the  addition  of  n  to  the  definite  nominative,  and 

*  The  Albanian  words  are  to  be  read  according  to  the  Italian  mode  of  pronunciation. 
VOL.  II.  2   E 
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shortening  the  penultimate  vowel,  ex.  grat  cussaariy  the  robber,  aoco- 
sative  cussarm  ;  mesoetaari^  the  priest ;  aceusatlYe  mesoetorm. 

The  grammar  gives  thirteen  examples  of  anomalous  nouns  belonging 
to  this  declennon ;  but  the  irregularity  of  ten  of  them  consists,  as 
appears  to  me,  in  the  nominative  plural ;  for  in  other  respects  they  are 
declined  like  the  former  example ;  prift,  priest,  makes  prtftitdtj  priests, 
gardxnay  cardinal,  gardmai^—-gruun,  grain ;  gtrurUe — helb^  barley,  hdhina — 
giarpen^  serpent,  giarpagn^—gUpan,  a  needle,  gUpagne — drapperiy  a  hook, 
drippagn^^-duchien^  a  foundery,  dugagne — sctratt^  a  bed,  sctrettma — sqnrt^ 
a  spirit,  scpirtina.  The  remaining  three — brevktlj  breviary;  tmgtiy 
evangelist;  mtssal,  napkin  ;  make  their  plurals,  breviqf\  tm^  missaj\  but 
vary  in  the  other  case  from  the  foregoing  nouns ;  they  are  declined  as 
follows:  missaj,  napkins;  misscdte,  the  napkins;  gen,  missaiet;  dat.  mt9- 
8(riet;  Bcc.  missaiete ;  vocmissai;  Ml,  prei  missmse. 

The  Nouns  of  the  Uard  Dedaiskm 

are  all  declined  like  fik^  fig;  which  makes  fika,  the  fig;  gen.  fhU; 
6&tfiha;  Bjccfikm;  voc.  bfik;  abhpreifikut;  plu.>fccW8,figs;yfccWB««, 
the  figs;  gen.  fixJuet;  dat.  ficcMet;  ace.  ficchiete;  voc.  b  fiochie;  abl. 
preijiochiese:  or  like  harkj  belly,  in  which  noun  the  plural  is  different 
from  that  of^,  making  the  nom.  indef.  barchi;  the  nom.  def.  harokiete; 
gen.  harchiet;  aoc  harchite;  voc.  i  barM;  ibLprei  barchieec 

Nouns  Adjective, 
All  the  four  instances  in  the  gprammar  are  similar  to  the  following 
example  of  tZum,  Nessed;  and  from  it  a  general  rule  may  be  extracted, 
which  will  serve  for  any  u^jectives  beginning  with  a  vowel,  the  only 
kind  noticed  by  the  author. 

Singular. 


Biaflcoline. 

FeminiDe. 

Neater. 

N. 

Hum, 

Elume, 

Telume. 

Nam.  def. 

nmni, 

Elumeia, 

Telumete. 

Gen. 

Telnmit, 

Selumese, 

Telnmit. 

Dat. 

Telnmit, 

Telumese, 

Telumit 

Ace, 

Telumin, 

Telumene, 

Telumete. 

Voc. 

0  Hum, 

h  Mume, 

6  Telume. 

Al^. 

Prei  selumit. 

Prei  selumet, 
Pinna. 

Prei  selumet. 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Neuter. 

N, 

Telume, 

Teluma, 

Like  the  feminine. 

Nom.  def 

Telumte, 

Telumat, 

Telumevet, 

Telumavet, 

Telumevet, 

Telumavet, 

Telumte, 

Telumat. 

6  Telume, 

6  Teluma, 

Prei  selumisc, 

Prei  selumasc. 
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Pranoum. 


I. 

Of  me. 
Mm. 

Tome. 
Mue. 

Me. 
Mue. 

From  me. 
Preimeie. 

We. 
Na. 

Ofui. 

To  us. 

Neve. 

Us. 

Ne. 

From  us. 
Preipeae, 

Thon. 
7t 

Of  thee. 
Ibu. 

To  thee. 

TOVL. 

Thee. 
Ibu. 

From  thee. 
Preiteie. 

Ye. 

Yu. 

Ofye^ 
Yuue. 

To  ye. 
Yuue. 

You. 
Yu. 

From  ye. 
Yuec. 

Of  himself. 
Vetu 

To  himself. 
Vetu 

Himself. 
Vetehm. 

Fiom  himself. 
Prei  veH. 

Of  his  very  self. 
VetivetiiU. 
Or^  ojietiy 

Dative. 
Vetivetiut. 

Accusative. 
Vetevihen. 
onstehen. 

Ablative. 

Freivetivetu 

preoneti. 

The  possessive  pronoun  em,  mine^  is  declined  like  the  adjectives  in 
every  respect,  except  that  the  nom.  plural,  neat,  is  tern,  not  teme;  out 
thine,  is  irregular;  nom.  sing,  ouf,  iotCy  tat;  nom.  def.  ou^',  wteioy  tatt; 
gen.  tU,  ssate,  tit;  dat.  tit,  ssate,  tit;  ace.  tcmderiy  tandene,  tatt;  abl. prei 
sitit,  prei  sate,  prei  eote^  In  the  plural^  the  neuter  and  feminine  are  the 
same.  Nom.  tetuu,  tetua;  nom  def.  tetuute,  tetuat;  gen.  teiuvet,  tetuavet; 
dai.  tetuvet,  tetuawt;  aoc  tetuute,  tetuat;  abLjpyiat  setuuidj  prei  setuasc^ 
His  is  i^';  henetije.* 

Sing.  nom.  def.  itinaj,  etija;  gen.  tetijt^  or  tetimj,  essai,  or  eesaine; 
dat  the  same  as  genitive;  ace  tetijne,  tessaine;  abL  prei  setijt,  preisescut. 
Tetij,  his,  and  tatija^  hers,  in  the  plural  are  declined  tike  regular 
adjectives.  Tetij,  his,  in  the  neuter  singular,  with  the  article,  makes 
tetijte.  The  other  cases  are  the  same  as  the  masculine  in  the  singular, 
and  as  the  feminine  in  the  plural,  number. 

Oun,  ours,  is  thus  declined :  Nom.  oun,  j(me,  tarn ;  nom.  def.  sing. 
OUI10,  jonOf  tanete;  gen.  tonnit,  sanese,  tine;  dat  the  same  as  genitive;  ^ 
ace  tanen,  tanene^  tanete ;  voc.  the  same  as  nominative ;  M.'prei  eounit, 
prei  sane  or  sane,  prei  sine.    In  the  plural,  tane  masculine,  and  tona 
feminine,  are  declined  like  adjectives :  there  is  no  neuter  plujal. . 

Oiy,  yours;  nom.  sing,  ou^,  tuej\  tai;  nom.  def.  ouij,  tuefa,  tatt;  gen. 
touit,  ssuej,  touit;  dat  the  same  as  genitive;  ace.  tain,  taine,  tattne; 
abl.  prei  somtj  prei  sote,  prei  «ou;  plu.  nom.  ait,  tuei;  nom  def.  taite, 
tueit ;  gen.  toooiet,  tuievet ;  dat.  the  same  as  genitive ;  accus.  taite,  tueit ; 
ablat  prei  ^stonesdt,  prei  sesuasc.  The  neuter  the  same  as  the  feminine. 
The  pronouns  demonstrative  Aou :  this — is  thus  declined :  Nom.  Aon, 


*  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Italian  y  is  pronounced  like  y. 

2  E  2 
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kio,  keta;  gen.  ketij\  hessai^  htij ;  dat  the  same  afi  genidye;  ace  Jtke^ 
kete,  keta;  ablat.  prei  kessi,  prei  Jtessoie,  prei  kessi;  nom.  plu.  keta^  hetdy 
these;  gen.  hetouney  ketoune;  dat.  the  same;  ace.  keta^  ketd;  abLprst 
kessisc,  prei  kessosc.     The  neuter  the  same  as  the  feminine. 

At  or  oouy  that — i6  declined  exactly  the  same  as  Aou.  These  two 
pronouns  are  declined  with  substantives,  but  the  ablative  case  is  then 
made  kesso  and  asso  in  both  numbers.  Juetnm  or  jonetemi  alone,  and 
tieter,  another,  are  declined  like  adjectives,  as  also  is  tnl,  such.  Ndoguj 
or  ndonagnt,  some  one,  is  irregular  in  the  neuter  gender  and  the  plural 
number. 

Nom.  ndogn^  ndogm^  or  nSogna^  ndogne;  gen.  ndognamjy  ndognesej 
ndognai;  dat  the  same;  ace.  ndognanm,  ndoffnane,  ndogne;  abl.  prei 
ndonagnity  prei  ndogne  ;  nom.  plu.  dissa,  dissa ;  gen.  dissavet^  dissave ;  dat. 
the  same ;  ace  cikssa,  dissa ;  aU.  prei  dissa,  prei  dissa ;  neuter  the  same 
as  feminine. 

Numerals. 
Oni,  one,  declined. 

Nom.  ^',  gnianij  gni;  gen.  gnardt^  gnianese,  tegnai;  dat.  the  same; 
ace.  gnanin,  gnanene,  gni  or  gnia ;  abl.  prei  gnanit,  prei  gnnnet,  prei  gni, 

Nota, — Che  non  ha  plurale :  per  cagione,  che  uno  di  sua  natura  k 
singulare.    F.  M.  da  Lecce. 

jDou,  two,  declined:  the  same  in  all  genders. 
Nom.  efou ;  .gen.  donue ;  dat.  the  same ;  ace.  don ;  abl.  prd  doMonse, 
Tre,  three,  makes  tri  in  the  feminine  and  neuter,  and  is  not  declined, 
except  with  prei,  the  sign  of  the  ablative  case.  "  One  of  the  two 
men,"  is  iddmiti;  one  of  the  two  women,  eddoxxte;  and  the  two  vowels 
are  applicable  in  the  same  manner  to  the  other  numbers.  Port,  the 
first,  with  its  feminine  para ;  dbuts,  the  second,  and  the  feminine  donta, 
are  declined  like  substantives. 

The  Verbs. 

It  would  exceed  my  limits  to  give  any  thing  more  than  a  short 
sketch  of  the  verbs,  of  which  the  grammar  treats  at  great  length. 
There  are  ten  conjugations  of  regular  verbs.  Those  of  the  first  con- 
jugation have  their  infinitive  in  nem,  the  indicative  in  ogn,  the  past 
tense  in  ova,  mehenduem,  to  sing ;  kendogn,  Itendova. 

2.  Conjug.  infin.  ouem;  pres.  indie,  egn;  past,  eva,  me  soerbonem,  to 
serve,  scerbegn,  scerbeva. 

8.  Conjug.  infin.  une;  pres.  md.^;  past,  a,  me  Udune,  to  tie, 
Mign,  Hda. 

4.  Conjug.  infin.  aam ;  pres.  ind.  agn  or  aign  ;  past,  ana,  me  haam,  to 
do,  bagn,  bana. 

5.  Conjug.  infin.  re;  pres.  indie,  r;  past,  a,  me  marre,  to  take,  mar 
muora. 
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6.  CoDJug.  infill,  e;  pres.  indie  d;  past,  a,  me  cdle,  to  open,  cdle 

7.  Conjag,  infin.  im;  pres.  indie,  t  or  */n;  past,  va^  mepiim,  to  drink, 

8.  Conjug.  infin.  urn;  pres.  indie.  0;  past,  una^  me  vum^  to  put, 
Wy  mma, 

9.  Conjug.  infin.  em;  pres.  indie,  e^n  or  ign;  past,  eoa, — Idem,  to 
drink,  Aiis^m,  ^ieixi. 

10.  Conjug.  infin.  one;  pres.  indie,  d;  past,  a — me  ngrane^  to  eat,  Aa, 
hangra. 

.  I  have  made  two  or  three  alterations  from  the  book  before  me,  as 
the  examples  were  such  as  to  show  that  the  rules  were  ill-constructed, 
and  the  reader  may  observe  that  the  above  division  might  be  simplified 
and  otherwise  improved. 

The  verbs  active  are  conjugated  with  the  auxiliary  verb  mepassune, 
to  have,  whose  tenses  are  as  follows : 

Pres.  indie,  une  ham,  I  have  ;  U  hee,  ai  ka,  na  kemi,  we  have ;  yu  Jdni, 
ata  hone. 

Past.  imp.  une  keac,  I  did  have ;  ti  Jascgruey  ai  kisctj  na  kiscgnime,  we 
did  have;  gu  hscgiUy  ata  Jdscgine. 

Perf.  past,  une  pace,  or  puccia,  I  had  ;  ti  patte,  ai  pat,  na  paime,  or 
pome,  we  had ;  gu  pate,  ata  patne  or  pane — ^I  have  had,  is  made  by 
adding  pos^und  to  the  pres.  indie. ;  and,  I  had  had,  by  adding  the  same 
to  the  past  tense. 

The  future  is  formed  by  adding  mepassune  to  the  pres.  indie,  as  une 
kam  mepassune,  I  will  have,  or  I  am  to  have. 

Fut.  condit.  ndepuccia,  if  I  may  or  shall  have ;  nde  pace,  nde  pasty 
nde  pacdm,  if  we  may,  &e.  nde  pacci,  nde  pacdn. 

Pres.  imper.  M  ti,  have  thou ;  hea  ai,  let  him  have ;  hem  na,  have 
we ;  1dm  yu,  kene  ata. 

The  Italian  future  imperative  is  formed  by  putting  me  passune 
between  the  verb  and  pronoun  of  the  indicative  present,  sa  he  me 
passune  ti. 

The  optative  present  and  imperfect  is  formed  by  adding  seen  te  or 
soei  te,  to  the  past  imperfect  indie,  as  sceor,  or  scei  te  hesc,  that  I  might, 
or,  I  would  have. 

The  optative  past  imperfect  is  the  same  as  the  future  condit.  present, 
with  the  pronoun  subjoined,  and  the  nde  taken  away,  as  puccia  une,  that 
I  may  have  at  some  time. 

The  optative  past  perfect,  scei  te  heem  passune,  heesc,  heet,  hemi,  heni,  hene. 

The  optative  preter-plu-perfect  the  same  as  the  present  optative, 
with  the  addition  o{  passune. 

The  optative  future,  the  same  as  the  optative  past  perfect  without 
the  passune. 

The  conjunctive  present,  chi  une  te  heem,  the  same  as  the  heem  in  the 
optative  present  perfect. 
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Me  mbaxtune^  to  hold ;  um  mbAf  I  hold ;  mbUgnete,  I  did  hold ;  mbaitaj 
I  held ;  nde  mbcdcia,  if  I  shall  hold ;  mba  ti,  hold  thou. 

Me  mpoutune^  to  suffocate ;  une  mpous,  I  suffocate ;  mpousgneU,  I  did 
suffocate ;  mpouta,  I  suffocated ;  tide  n^usda,  if  I  shall  suffocate ; 
mponouete  ti,  sufifbcate  thou. 

Me  brituney  to  gnaw ;  une  bri,  I  gnaw ;  br^gnete^  I  did  gnaw ;  brita^ 
I  gnawed ;  nde  britscia^  if  I  shall  gnaw ;  bry  ti,  gnaw  thou. 

Me  brittune,  to  bray ;  une  bntas,  I  bray ;  bnttasgnete,  I  did  bray ;  Mtta, 
I  brayed ;  nde  bnttesda,  if  I  shall  bray ;  britt  ti,  bray  thou. 

Me  ardxune,  to  come  ;  um  vign,  I  come ;  r^ete,  I  did  come;  ersc,  I 
came  ;*  nd*  arscia,  if  I  shall  come ;  eia  ti,  come  thou ;  the  tenses  of  this 
verb  are  some  of  them  formed  by  the  auxiliary  verb  me  kiene,  to  be. 

Me  votune,  to  go ;  une  vete,  I  go ;  vegnete,  I  did  go ;  vdUa,  I  went ; 
nde  vdsfscia,  if  I  shall  go  (nde  vqfsc,  nde  wft ;)  ve  ti,  go  thou ;  also  partly 
compounded  of  me  kiene,  to  be. 

Me  mbetune,  to  remain ;  une  jes,  I  remain ;  jesgnete,  I  did  remain ; 
mbece,  I  remained ;  nde  mh^ccia,  if  I  shall  remain ;  itt  ti,  remain  thocu 

In  like  manner,  me  bdecune,  to  die,  make  um  bdes,  I  die,  &c. 

By  some  accident,  the  Padre  then  conjugates  in  part  for  the  second 
time,  me  prekune,  to  take,  and  me  ndgeniune,  to  sit ;  but,  as  he  himself 
says,  besiks  the  tedioumess  of  the  vxjrk,  it  would  require  a  vxrid  of  paper  to 
go  through  the  whole  of  his  d^at7.f 

7%e  Fourth  Conjugation,  Jnf.  aam. 

Me  bdam,  to  do ;  une  bagn,  I  do ;  bagnete,  I  did  do ;  bona,  I  did ; 
mbafsda,  if  I  shall  do  ;  ban  ti,  do  thou. 

Me  daam,  to  divide,  the  same  as  the  last  verb,  except  that  the  indie, 
pres.  is  daign. 

The  tenses  of  these  verbs  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  the  first  conjugation,  but  there  are  three  examples  of  irregular  verbs, 
which  are, 

Me  nuraam,  to  slay ;  une  nurds,  I  slay ;  nurisgnete,  I  did  slay ;  nurava^ 
I  slew ;  nde  nurafsda,  if  I  shall  slay ;  nurae  ti,  slay  thou. 

Me  roam,  to  fall ;  une  bye,  I  &11 ;  bggnete,  I  did  &11 ;  roe,  I  fell ;  nde 
rafscia,  if  I  shall  fall ;  by  ti,  fisdl  thou. 

Me  pdam,  to  see ;  une  scioff,  I  see ;  sdfgnete,  I  did  see ;  pae^  I  saw  ; 
nde  pascia,  if  I  shall  see ;  sciff  ti,  see  thou. 

The  Fifth  Conjugation,  Infin.  re. 

Me  bdierre,  to  loose ;  une  bdier,  I  loose ;  bdieergnete,  I  did  loose ;  bdora, 
I  loosed  ;  nde  bdierscia,  if  I  shall  loose ;  bdyre  ti,  loose  thou. 

*  The  author  has  forgotten  that  his  ano-  f  Olire  ii  tedio,  vi  vorrebbe  anoora  un 

malous  verbs  of  the  third  conjagation  have       mondo  di  carta,  p.  130. 
their  past  tenses  in  a. 
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The  Sixth  Conjugation,  Infin,  le. 

Me  cele,  to  open ;  une  ckl,  I  open ;  ci^gnete,  I  did  open ;  otla,  I  opened ; 
nde  ctlscia,  if  I  shall  open ;  ce\y  or  ctl  ti,  open  thou. 

Me  fohy  to  speak  (irregular) ;  une  flas,  I  speak ;  flisgnete,  I  did 
speak ;  /ola,  I  spoke ;  ndefblscia,  if  I  shall  speak  ;  fol  ti,  speak  thou. 

Seventh  Conjugation,  Injin,  ijm. 

Me  hum,  to  enter ;  une  hugn,  I  enter ;  hi^n^,  I  did  enter ;  hnna^  I 
entered ;  nde  hAifada,  if  I  shall  enter ;  hum  ti,  enter  thou. 

Eighth  Conjugation,  Infin.  uum. 

Me  tuum,  to  put ;  un«  vee,  I  put ;  vegnete,  I  did  put ;  vitna,  I  put ; 
nde  mifsda,  if  I  shall  put ;  vee  ti,  put  thou. 

Ninth  Conjugation,  Infin.  ^em. 

Me  Bkm,  to  drink  ;  une  luiegn,  I  drink ;  Imgnete,  I  did  drink  ;  laieva, 
I  drank  ;  nde  lakfscia,  if  I  shall  drink ;  kUei  ti,  drink  thou. 

Tenth  Conjugation,  Infin,  ane. 

Me  ngtUM,  to  eat;  une  ha,  I  eat;  hagnete,  I  did  eat ;  hangra,  I  ate; 
nde  hdngrisda,  if  I  shall  eat ;  hd  ti,  eat  thou. 

Me  zone,  to  learn ;  une  zha,  I  learn ;  zignete,  I  did  learn ;  zuna,  I 
learnt ;  nde  zanda,  if  I  shall  learn ;  zee  ti,  learn  thou. 

Under  this  head  the  grammar  includes  me  Qane,  to  say ;  une  Qdm,  I 
say  (ti  Oue,  ai  Qot) ;  Qdscgnete,  I  did  say ;  Qdsc,  I  said ;  nde  Qaeda,  if 
I  shall  say ;  Qiie  ti,  say  thou. 

On  the  mountains  of  Scutari  they  say  me  Qdsciune,  instead  of  me 
Qane. 

Mepr^em,  to  cut  off;  uneperes,  I  cut ;  perisgnete,  I  did  cut ;  pereva, 
I  cut ;  nde  perefsda,  if  I  shall  cut ;  pere  ti,  cut  thou. 

Me  Ueem,  to  buy;  une  Nee,  I  buy;  bRgnete,  I  did  buy;  lieva,  I 
bought ;  nde  tiefecia,  if  I  shall  buy  ;  2^'  ti,  buy  thou. 

Verbs  Passive. 

The  verbs  passive  are  conjugated  by  the  assistance  of  me  Jdene,  to  be, 
which  is  thus  formed. 

Indicative  Present. 

Une  jam  (or  gam),  T  am ;  tijee,  ai  asct,  ndjemi,  jujni,  atajane. 
Unejeecete,  I  was  once ;  ti  iscgme,  ai  iscte,  na  isognime,ju  iscgnite,  atd 
iscgnrne, 

Une  hkec,  I  was ;  ti  kik,  ai  Joe,  na  heme,  jxi  laete,  ata  kiene. 
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Une  iam  hum^  I  have  been ;  or  jam  hene,  tijee  htmsy  ai  asot  Jtiene,  ^c, 

Unepdcc  kiene,  I  had  been ;  tipcUte  hiene,  m  patt  kiene  (see  verb  im 
passunCy  to  have). 

Uhe  ham  me  kiene,  I  will  be ;  tihme  hem,  ^c,  ^c. 

Urn  nde  Jaofsda,  I,  if  I  shall  be;  nda  hidfsc,  nde  h&fi,  nde  ktofscmiy  tide 
Jaofsciy  nde  hbfcin. 

Ji  ti,  be  thou ;  jete,  ai,  jemi  na,  janijii,  jane  aid. 

Ke  me  hem  ti,  be  thou  shalt ;  ha  me  hem  ai,  Sfc.  (see  verb  mepaegvme), 

Scei  tejkoete,  that  I  may  be ;  scei  te  iscgme,  scei  te  iscte,  soei  te  isofftme^ 
8cH  te  iscffnite,  scei  te  iscffnine. 

Kiofscia  une,  let  me  be ;  hqfsc  ti,  ^o. 

Scei  te  hkm  hene,  that  I  may  have  been ;  scei  te  keesce  hene,  ^c. 

Scei  te  hescete  hem,  if  I  might  have  been ;  scei  te  hscgme  hem,  scei  te 
hset  hem,  seei  te  hsc^nime  hene,  scei  te  hscgmte  hem,  scei  te  hscgnis 
hem, 

Scei  tejeem,  that  I  may  be  about  to  be  ;  scei  tejesce,  scei  tejete,  scei  te 
jemi,  scei  te  ini,  scei  tejem. 

Chi  um  tejeem,  would  then  that  I  might  be;  (condosiache  io  ma)^ 
chi  ti  te  jesce,  ^c. 

Une  tue  hene,  I  being ;  declined,  ^t  tue  hene,  ^c. 

Chi  une  tejescete  (oonciosiache  io  fossi),  c^t  ti  te  iscgnie,  ^c. 

Une  me  hene,  if  I  might  be,  &c. 

Chi  me  tejem,  or  te  hiem  hem  (oonciosiache  io  sia  stato),  dii  U  te 
jesc  hem,  chi  di  tejete  hene,  jr. 

Um  tuepassune  hem,  I  having  been,  declined  with  ti,  ai,  na,  j^c 

Chi  um  te  hescete  hene,  would  then  that  I  might  or  should  have  bem 
(oonciosiache  io  fossi,  e,  sarei  stato),  &c. 

Nde  pas  hescete  hene,  if  I  might  have  been,  &c.,  um  mepdssime  hene. 

Cur  tejeem,  when  I  shall  be;  cur  tejesoe,  ^c. 

Cur  te  heem  hene,  when  I  shall  have  been,  &c. 

Nde  pdccia  hene,  or  nde  hofsda  hem,  if  I  shall  have  been. 

Me  hene,  to  be ;  tn^  hene  hem,  to  have  been. 

Une  ham  per  te  hem,  I  am  about  to  be,  &c. 

Me  hem,  of  being,  and,  to  being ;  tw  hene,  being ;  tue  hem  hene, 
having  been. 

Kiene,  been,  and  sometimes  henune. 

To  form  the  passive  verb,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  the  participle 
to  the  tenses  of  the  verb  me  hene,  to  be ;  as  un«  jam  ddsciune,  I  am 
loved,  &c.  The  active  participles  are  formed  by  changing  the  last 
letter  of  the  infinitive  mood  into  esi,  and  taking  away  the  first  syllable, 
as  me  sckrvem,  to  write,  particip.  sckriiesi,  writing ;  except  the  verbs  of 
the  third  conjugation,  which  change  the  last  three  letters  of  the  infinitive 
into  esi,  as  me  lidune,  to  tie;  lidesi,  tying;  feminine  ledese. 

The  passive  participles  are  formed  by  taking  away  the  first  syllable 
from  the  infinitive,  and  adding  an  t  both  to  the  beginning  and  end  of 
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the  word,  as  meu  leziiem,  to  be  read ;  t  hzitemi,  read ;  feminine  e  Uzueme, 
The  participleB  active  are  declined  like  nouns  subBtantive,  the  parti- 
ciples passive  like  nouns  adjective. 

The  grammar  gives  some  examples  of  reflective  verbs,  or  verbs 
passive  intransitive,  of  which  the  infinitive  is  formed,  by  adding  u  to 
the  me  prefixed  to  the  infinitive  of  verbs  active,  as  me  baamy  to  do ; 
meu  bacarif  to  be  done  oneself.  The  indicative  present  is  formed  bj 
adding  em  to  the  imperative  active,  or  taking  away  the  last  letter  from 
that  tense,  and  adding  hem^  as  ban  Hf  do  thou ;  vne  bdnem^  or  bahem,  I 
do  myself. 

Bdnem  or  bahemj  I  do  myself. 

Uhe  b&nem,  ti  bane,  ai  banet,  na  bdneme^  ju  bdxm^  ata  banen. 

Une  banesc,  I  did  do  myself;  ti  baascgnie,  ai  banehi^  na  banscm,ju 
bdnaoite,  ata  badmcme. 

Uhe  a  bdaac,  I  did  myself;  ti  u  bdane^  cu  u  baa^  na  u  baame,  ju  u  baate, 
ata  u  bdane, 

Unejdm  baam,  I  am  done,  &c.  &q. 

Une  kdm  meu  bdam,  I  was  done,  ^tc 

N<fu  bdafacia,  if  I  shall  do  myself;  ncTu  bafsc,  ncPu  bdft^  nd*  u  bqfscim, 
ndu  bafaci^  ndu  bdfsdn. 

Baanu  ti^  do  thou  thyself;  banet  ai,  bdnemi  nd,  bdnHju,  banen  atd» 

Meu,  OT  meu  bdam,  to  do  oneself;  me  kimebdam,  to  be  done  oneself; 
me  kiene  faene  bdam,  to  have  been  done  oneself;  per  tit  bdam,  by  doing 
oneself. 

Impenonal  verbs  are  also  in  use  in  the  Albanian  lang^uage,  and  are 
composed  of  the  third  persons  of  the  tenses  which  would  belong  to  the 
verbs  if  they  were  active  or  reflective. 

Me  resciune,  to  snow,  makes  resoen,  it  snows ;  recent,  it  did  snow ; 
resd,  it  snows. 

Me  roam  sde,  to  rain ;  lik  scH,  it  rains ;  byte  scH,  it  did  rain ;  rda  scH, 
it  rained. 

Me  bumlmhiem,  to  thunder;  bumbulon,  it  thunders;  bumbulbi,  it  did 
thunder. 

Me  pe/cAioutfm,  to  please;  mi  pelchien,  it  pleases  me ;  ti  pdchien,  it 
pleases  thee ;  and  so  on  with  all  the  pronouns — mepdciente,  it  did  please 
me,  &C. 

Me  dimbtune,  to  grieve ;  mi  dembet,  it  grieves  me ;  mi  dimbte,  it  did 
grieve  me,  &c. 

Meu  ddsdune,  to  be  needful ;  duhet,  it  ought ;  duehite,  it  was  needful,  <fec. 

Me  it  dukune,  to  seem,  to  appear ;  mi  duket,  it  appears  to  me ;  mi 
dukehi,  it  did  appear  to  mo ;  m'u  duk,  or  m'u  dukti,  it  appeared  to  me, 
besides,  banet,  it  is  made,  and  several  other  verbs. 

The  grammar  in  the  next  place  considers  the  particles,  which  are 
placed  instead  of  pronouns,  before,  together  with,  and  after  the  verbs. 
The  examples  given  are, 
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Mi  die  v.  8.  illustrissiina  una  lettera. 
Midaa  dzo^'nita  joU  e  ndricme  gni  kUre. 
Ti  hd  tante  volte  ordinato  di  parlar  pooo. 
Ti  kam  hack  here  urdenuem  nefoh  pak. 
Ne  di^  in  quel  giomo  quaranta  sferzate. 
Na  Ada  n^at  dike  kattre  dsett  te  raamet. 
Ci  disse :  dover  paasare  di  la  dal  mare. 
Ne  9d  par  fu  ackuem  per  te  detit^ 
Yi  piacque,  6  stgnori,  ascoltarci. 
V,  pdcMeu^  d  dzMnut/ne  na  ndiem, 
Gli  port6  un  canestrlno  di  frutti  dal  suo  giardino. 
Iperuni  gni  sctporttedze  pemesc  prei  hadb  s6  veU, 
Li  venne  in  pensiero  di  partirsi. 
Iraa  nde  mend  me  sdmem. 
Dacci  fratello  il  tuo  cavallo  migliore. 
B}pna  Velaa  kaalm  tande  maa  temir. 
Per  unirlo  alia  cavalleria  del  re. 
Me  e  mbascfeUem  wJbe  lueriisc  regit. 
Dar6vene  un'  altro  piu  ornato  per  il  papa. 
Kam  me  jii  dane  gni  tieter  mda  stdCissune  per  papene. 
Guardatevi  pero  di  manifestare,  che  sia  il  mio. 
RucMprb  me  kaledzitem,  se  asct  emi, 
Guardici  Dio,  di  no  ubbidirti. 
Euitna  Hony,  mos  me  te  ndigvem, 
Se  ne  vadino  dunque  con  Dio. 
Sckduipra  me  tenedzone,  or  te  sckbinepra  me  Houyn, 
The  te  in  the  two  last  examples  seems  to  be  that  which,  in  the 
Albanian  of  Attica,  is  generally  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood. 

Propositions. 
Nde,  in,  with  a  nominative  case ;  ndai,  near,  with  nom.  and  aoc ; 
perparay  before ;  dat.  cundra,  against ;  dat.  ze,  or  ketef  from  this  side ; 
ace.  BeOy  perchiarch,  about ;  dat.  prei,  towards ;  nom.  jpm,  from ;  ablat. 
jasct,  por,  besides ;  dat.  nder,  amongst,  between ;  ace.  ndene,  under ;  dat. 
and  nom.  per,  through,  or  for ;  ace.  offer,  near ;  dat.  ablat.  secitndrese, 
according ;  dat.  per  te,  or  te,  beyond ;  ace.  per  mbi,  or  mbi,  above ;  nom. 
ace.  nc^,  up  to ;  nom.  and  dat.  me,  with ;  ace.  pdia,  without ;  ace  mbe^ 
in,  and  to ;  ace.  and  nom.  tek,  or  te,  from ;  nom.  m,  from,  ablat.  and  ace. 
as  asct  m'  jusc,  it  is  from  you ;  n,  from,  ablat.  as  nteje,  from  thee.  Po 
and  a  are  called  by  the  Padre  verbal  prepositions,  the  first  of  which  is 
used  with  the  present  and  imperfect  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood,  aspo 
vign,  I  come,  or  dsc  pb  ban  dzotti,  what  does  the  master?  and  the 
second  serves  for  all  the  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood,  as  a  sign  of 
interrogation,  as  eh  Frank  a  pb  vim  Marku  ?  Here,  Frank,  is  Mark 
coming  ? 
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Advert, 

Sod,  to-day ;  die,  yesterday ;  nde  mmgUes,  this  morning ;  mbramsM,  this 
evening ;  wnde,  this  night ;  nkssere,  to-morrow ;  nessere  heret,  to-morrow 
morning ;  nibas  nhsere,  the  day  after  to-morrow ;  te  nessere,  two  days 
after  to-morrow  ;  pora  die,  the  other  day ;  nde  Jtete  das,  at  this  instant ; 
nde  kete  sahat,  or  nde  hkk  ore,  or  nde  kke  kohe,  at  this  hour ;  tasc,  or  tascti, 
now ;  pak  here,  a  little  ago ;  ndogn  here,  one  tim^ ;  here  here,  sometimes; 
giBhere,  always,  every  time ;  as  gm  here,  no  time ;  cuur,  or  ascuur,  never ; 
heret,  in  good  time;  v6ue,  late;  prei  ndes  ditte,  near  mid-day;  prei 
mbrane,  about  the  evening ;  nde  nUes  dxtUy  at  mid-day ;  ndier  se,  until ; 
dissa  here,  at  some  time ;  at  here,  immediatdy ;  perpara,  before ;  bassandaiy 
for  the  future ;  parand^,  for  the  past ;  am  vicU,  the  past  year ;  para  victt, 
the  year  beyond ;  mott  moUi,  from  time  to  time* 

The  reader  will  have  observed,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  above 
adverbs  are  in  lact  only  nouns  with  the  preposition  prefixed. 

Adoerbs  of  Place^ 

Ketu,  here ;  hdk^,  there ;  athie  or  a^ou,  beyond ;  hendei,  from  there ; 
andic,  from  beyond  ;  per  te  B<mer,  across ;  per  brignete,  by  the  side ;  ku, 
where;  termal,  upon;  siperi,  above;  mda  naU,  more  above;  ndene, 
beneath ;  posct,  below ;  nuki  nhBdl,  lower ;  hetu  part,  from  here  beyond ; 
hessainde,  from  there  beyond ;  a^ou  pari,  thither  beyond ;  assaide,  beyond 
farther;  mbrend,  within ;  iasct,  without ;  vend,  this  place ;  vendassit,  from 
this  place. 

Adverbs  of  Qudity, 

Mire,  well ;  heoch,  badly ;  mrefi\,  truly ;  ditscm,  learnedly ;  marrisd, 
ignorantly ;  hiescim,  lightly ;  kiaurc,  beautifully ;  fortscim,  strongly ; 
trimimscit,  bravely ;  urtisd,  prudently ;  diehecchist,  cunningly ;  cussarisct, 
like  a  robber;  tinedze,  secretly ;  vdob,  or  Mai,  easily -,  fttctire,  difficultly; 
lumsdm,  happily ;  diemenisct,  devilishly ;  parapscte,  on  the  reverse ;  mpare, 
to  the  right ;  fratinisct,  brotherly  ;  priftinisdt,  priestly  ;  buiarisct,  nobly ; 
dzottinisct,  gentlemanly ;  Talicmisct,  or  ZjoHnisct,  Italian-like ;  Arbenisct^ 
Albanian-like;  Twrschisct,  Turk-like;  giaurisct,  foreignly;  mbale  faccie, 
covertly  ifscehas,  hiddenly ;  hatundsisct,  rusticly ;  hecch,  worse. 

Adverbs  of  Quantity. 

Sdum,  much ;  scMmb  or  scOim,  very  much ;  t^pere,  too  much ;  pak, 
little;  pakdz,  a  very  little;  mengii,  less;  fort,  or  fortscim,  or  maa  fort, 
all  together;  giatsdm,  at  length;  sckurtscim,  shortly;  saa,  as;  ekQsdm, 
de^ly ;  sctum,  or  gni  aliii,  a  great  deal. 

Adverbs  of  Negation* 
Mo,  or  mos,  or  nuk,  or  io,  or  s,  or  as,  not  and  no;  asgiaa,  or  araghij, 
or  asperbe^  or  aspdk^  nothing,  by  no  means,  &c. 
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Of  swearing ;  per  tenedzone,  by  God ;  per  bukt,  by  my  bread ;  per 
kroupi,  by  my  salt.  JSxampiUs,  says  the  good  father,  whidi  I  deem  sh^ 
dmt^  tkoi  I  may  not  in  this  place  gwe  to  the  heedless,  mieefor  sujearmg. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  other  adverbs,  such  as  asctu^  so ;  m, 
yes,  yes ;  5tird«ne,  eh,  eh ;  dzotoun  e  dzasc^,  please  God ;  paa  hmr,  luckily : 
posta  fat,  in  spite ;  per  diiune,  by  force ;  per  dtd^ne,  for  shame  ;  /ixt  min, 
good  luck ;  fatossj  fortunately ;  ora  e  dzedza,  lucky  hour ;  deh  prd,  hold 
up;  me  Azmbre  te  mire,  or  dxembre  e  meri,  cheerfully. 

The  grammar  adds  various  exclamations,  as  ti  ndieft  dtat  oans  fr»s^ 
ckriere,  God  pity  you ;  hangrete  htUku,  may  the  wolf  eat  you  ;  hangntt 
giarpem,  may  the  snake  bite  you ;  hangresc  mime,  or  gni  mutt,  let  him  eat 
dung ;  te  paccia  sendosc,  veiaa,  health,  brother ;  te  jam  truem  veloa,  J  am 
at  your  feet,  brother ;  v  bafscia  Turk,  nde  mos  te  vrerafsda,  make  me  a 
Turk  if  I  don't  kill  you  $  v  bafeda  hhvr  nde  mos  te  perefeda  crouet^  make 
me  an  infidel  if  I  don't  cut  off  your  head  \  I  hm  ^  or  asdy  whose  is  it? 
kusc  a  chiy  and  te  huite  taney  whose  are  they  ?  te  znatjame,  what  are  they  ? 
CISC  ban,  what  does  he  do?  dsc  docks,  what  does  he  want?  perse  erdi, 
why  does  he  come?  ban  asctu,  do  so ;  mas  ez  atie,  away  from  there ;  eia 
keth,  come  here ;  ez  at<m,  go  thither,  sekaOd,  quickly ;  per  te  cpeit^  at 
once ;  mereifite,  speedily ;  tus  v  Uscniem,  with  all  haste ;  ez  si  te  peUsMen, 
go  where  you  please ;  do  ferk  do  kaadal,  fast  or  slow ;  urdeno  dzat,  at 
your  will,  Sir;  leppe  svldan,  command  me,  Sir;  Uardene,  willingly;  per 
te  Biter,  by  the  contrary ;  k€t  gm&  ha  gnia,  one  by  one ;  tngratj  or  muen] 
or  I  paa  fut,  or  imiezkiy  miserable  wretch ;  /  uolbeky  or  I  vorfemj  or  / 
paa  gida,  poor  fellow ;  I  paa  printe,  I  paa  vdadzone,  without  parents^ 
without  brothers ;  zitto,  silencie ;  mos  ban  zda,  don't  make  a  noise ;  cmtrb 
or  dwrby  stop ;  mos  schrnk  maa  hessosc,  write  no  more  about  it. 

The  interjections  are  as  follows :  /  paa  sdoeh,  peerless ;  t  lumi  tin  per 
touou,  happy  I  through  thee ;  epor,  haide,  hicchtd,  pice,  way ;  veme  sod, 
alas ;  afferimy  bre,  bre,  give  me  joy ;  hie  hih  heoch  per  mue,  bad  for  me ; 
eeeh  t  modi  dzot,  oh  great  Lord ;  hhai,  hhaiy  laabdiay  adverb  of  wonder ; 
htm,  kecchiaany  of  contempt;  hei,  sod,  e  sod,  of  fear;  tmieriy  i  miezkily 
miserable,  unlucky ;  I ;  trettu,  off,  off;  haide  cbrecky  go  to  the  deviL 

The  Conjunctions, 

Doy  or ;  mos,  or  ioy  not ;  une,  I  also ;  proa,  then ;  perse,  because ;  per 
Ota,  for  that ;  prasctu,  for  this ;  prb,  however ;  nde,  if;  nde  mos,  if  not ; 
tasctiy  now ;  ndere,  whilst ;  io  menguas,  never  the  less;  giaa  mengu,  by  no 
means  the  less.  ^  is  a  kind  of  explicative,  which  has  the  meaning  of 
**  and,"  as  e  asctu  dxotti  em,  and  so  my  Lord. 

The  grammar,  in  the  next  place,  makes  some  observations  on  the 
concords. 

Several  nouns  singular  require  a  verb  plural,  as  ketu  iane  prifli,  efrati, 
here  are  the  priests  and  brothers. 
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NouDB  governed  by  verbs  active,  are  put  in  the  accusative  case,  as 
pbju  lutem  me  lutune  tenedione  per  mue^  I  entreat  you  to  pray  to  the 
Ix>rd  for  me. 

Adjectives,  pronouns,  and  participles,  agree  with  their  respective 
nouns  substantive  in  gender,  number,  and  case. 

When  one  substantive  follows  another,  the  second  of  the  two  is  in 
the  genitive  case,  and  if  the  first  is  masculine,  an  t  is  inserted  between 
the  two  nouns ;  if  feminine,  an  «,  as  kxali  i  Pietrit^  the  horse  of  Peter ; 
and  scUpkL  e  Piehrity  the  house  of  Peter. 

In  the  plural,  all  the  genders  admit  the  letter  e,  as  kudUe  e  Pietrit^ 
the  horses  of  Peter ;  and  sctepijte  e  Pietrtt,  the  houses  of  Peter. 

In  the  instance  of  staying  in  a  place,  going  to,  and  passing  through 
a  place,  it  seems,  te  is  put  instead  of  6  in  the  singular  number,  as  ri  nde 
sctepij  ts  Pietrity  I  stand  in  the  house  of  Peter,  Asc.  and  when  the  first 
noun  is  in  the  plural  number,  or  both  nouns  are  in  the  plural  number, 
there  is  no  intermediate  syllable ;  but  when  the  first  is  singular  and 
the  second  plural,  the  te  is  used.  (The  examples,  which  I  do  not 
thoroughly  understand,  apply  to  neuter  nouns.) 

When  two  substantives  are  preceded  by  the  prepositions  tn  or  umSA, 
the  intennediate  syllable  will  be  te,  aandejijlte  ietese.  In  the  end  of 
life  ;  me  ndime  te  IhedzGt,  with  the  help  of  God. 

After  the  preposition  to,  understood  or  expressed,  the  intermediate 
syllable  is  e,  as  veladzenet  e  Pietrit,  to  the  brothers  of  Peter ;  and  after 
the  preposition^^iom,  se  is  used,  as  prei  sct^piet  se  Pietrit,  from  the  house 
of  Peter. 

The  grammar  concludes  with  observations  on  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  the  comparison  of  adjectives,  a  table  of  the  numbers,  and  a 
notice  of  the  forms  of  salutation.  The  first  detail  concerns  the  appli- 
cation of  the  characters,  and  the  place  in  which^  generally  speaking, 
they  are  found  in  the  words  of  the  language.  Under  the  head  of 
superlatives,  partitives,  and  comparatives,  the  Padre  gives  the  following 
examples,  which  may  serve  also  to  show,  in  some  measure,  the  syntax  of 
the  sentences. 

Paaciaasotmdaide^igioiitetteae,  The  pasha  is  the  most  worthy  of 

the  city. 

PdLi  gMttet  8*a$ne9e,  Paul  is  like  unto  his  mother. 

rbesdissun  i  katuncUt  asct  Kecckkm,  The  fool  of  the  town  is  Keeduano. 

Leem  per  hete  pune^  Bom  for  such  a  work. 

Pa  m*eppini  gni  traa  die^  pdHammeec,  Give  me  a  beam  of  ten  hqinds  long. 

Edue  ghicai  gnai  pcrct%e,  dd  giowns  I  want  it  half  a  hand  broad. 

palammi, 

7t  ie^  maa  i  ddOri,  se  Giom,  You  are  more  innocent  than  John. 

Sdn  MUMi  asct  maa  ifort,  se  Luzi-  St.  Michael  is  stronger  than  Ln- 

fenriy  cifer. 
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Gni,  or  gnia 

1km  .     . 

TV-tf,  or  tri 

JSjottre 

Pks  . 

Giasct 

Sctatt 

Tette, 

Nand 

Diett. 

Giii  mbdiet 

BoTi  mbe^Jet 

Gnidzett 

Om  dziett  e  gm 

Kattre  diett 
Gni  cint  • 
Gnt  mije . 
Dou  mije 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

20 

21 

30 

40 

100 

1000 

2000 


The  Numbers. 

Kaa  gm  km  gni  .    .    ,  One  by  one. 

Kaa  diett By  tens. 

Kaagnidnt  ....  By  htindieds, 

Kaa  gni  mije  ....  By  thousands. 

Onimijmtperparasonet    A    thousand 

te  tine^biot  iane,  si  gni      before  the  eyes  of 

ditte^  ki  sckbi,  Ood,  are  as  one  day 

which  is  gone  by. 


yean 


SaltUatioTis, 


The  Albanians  have  several  forms  of  salutation:  from  the  rising 
of  the  sun  to  three  hours  afterwards,  they  say,  m/k^  nestrasda,  or 
nestrascia  emire^  good  morning.  From  the  third  hour  to  mid-day,  nwne 
minghiessiy  a  form  derived  from  the  time  when  the  shepherds  make 
their  cheese,  and  signifying,  as  it  should  seem,  good  cheese^making  to  you; 
— a  polite  and  intelligent  mode  in  the  intercourse  of  a  pastoral  people. 

From  mid-day  to  evening,  mire  dOUj  good  day. 

From  evening  to  sunset,  mire  mbe  cMndie,  or  mire  mbrama,  good 
evening.     From  sunset  during  the  night,  naUa  e  mtr%,  good  night. 

The  answer  to  a  single  person  is  mnv  se  erds,  well  he  is  come ;  and 
to  more  than  one,  mire  se  vini,  well  ye  are  come. 

They  have  also  some  salutations  which  have  a  reference  to  the  place 
and  situation  of  the  person  addressed.  To  a  man  in  his  own  house 
they  say,  mire  mbe  8ctq>ij,  well  at  home ;  or  mire  se  v  ghieoCj  well  may 
-you  find  yourself.  To  a  person  at  work,  the  address  is,  mire  mbe  pttncj 
well  at  your  work ;  or  puna  e  mbara,  good  end  to  your  work.  When 
sitting,  or  walking  in  the  shade,  mire  mbe  hie^  well  in  the  shade ;  or 
mire  mbe  amvend,  well  met.  When  the  saluted  are  resting  in  the  sun, 
the  phrase  is,  mire  mbe  dieii,  well  in  the  sun. 

The  salutations  to  men  of  authority  are,^  nghiatt  ieta  suHdan^  long 
life  to  you,  master-~/a2emi  dzattirm  suoei,  God  save  your  honour.  The 
answer  to  which  is,  mire  se  vien,  mire  se  vim,  or  mire  se  erde^  he  is  welcome, 
ye  are  welcome,  well  come  back. 
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This  abridgment  of  the  Albanian  grammar  is  given  rather  as  a  literary 
curiosity  than  as  a  means  by  which  the  language  might  be  attained  ; 
nevertheless  the  reader  may  have  received  sufficient  instruction  by  it, 
to  be  enabled  to  understand  the  following  address,  which  is  prefixed  to 
the  work  of  Da  Zacce,  and  which,  if  he  considers  it  worth  while,  he 
may  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  attempting  to  construe,  as  far  as  the 
words  have  occurred  in  the  grammar,  without  the  help  of  a  translation. 

Arbenorit. 
Arbenuer  i  dasciuni  ket'  gramatiken  e  sckrova  io  per  dzottinii  tande, 
ki  di  maa  fort,  e  maa  nkOieet,  se  une :  per  atk  Frktini,  ki  viine  per  se 
largu  me  i  u  scerbouem.  E  pers^  ket  nde  dee  te  Bomese  skane  hkb^r 
te  ghiuse  sate:  pune  emire  asct,  ki  maa  pare  ta  marrene  vesc  kaha. 
Nde  te  pelchieft  hessapi  i  kessai  lettre  (te  lutem)  me  fale  Tinedzott,  se 
<la  mile  scendetne  me  mbaruem  kach  pune,  nde  mos  paccia  mire 
ri^pitune  fialate  ndiiema:  pers^  luftova,  saa  muita,  me  i  vum  pka 
hile,  sicundrese  m'  i  fali  dzottouni,  me  te  dzilne  pace  jeten'  e  giatt,  e  te 
pou9d6rene. 

The  only  portion  which  I  will  extract  of  the  Attic  Albanian  are 
three  stanzas  of  a  song  containing  the  exclamations  of  a  despairing 
maid. 

De  vdeksa  tema  kquash  be  grupa  targalissa 
Tete  coombeeeema  bundi  tema  piistroBh  me  sissa. 

If  I  die  a  virgin,  bury  me  under  your  couch. 

When  you  go  to  your  repose,  I  shall  rest  beneath  your  bosom. 

Ydekea  athe  me  savanosna. 
A  pastai  me  metasnosa. 

I  am  dead,  and  they  have  wrapped  me  in  my  vnndingHBheet. 
Now  it  ifl  they  sorrow  for  my  death. 

Ydokea  athe  de  klish  me  kialn. 
A  pastai  rovne  te  kliagn. 

I  am  dead,  and  they  have  borne  me  to  the  churchyard ; 
There  they  have  begun  their  lamentation. 

In  these  verses  there  is  a  turn  of  thought  and  expression  very 
similar,  as  it  strikes  me,  to  that  taste  which  is  considered  the  charac- 
teristic of  Oriental  poetry.  If  any  one  would  wish  to  see  a  happy 
imitation  of  the  same  style,  he  will  find  it  in  a  lively  and,  it  shotdd 
seem,  a  faithful  picture  of  the  manners  of  a  people  between  whom  and 
the  Albanians  there  are  many  affinities.  I  allude  to  a  romance  by 
Madame  la  Comtesse  des  Drains  et  Eosenbergy  called  <  Les  Morlaques,' 
printed  in  the  year  1788,  and  dedicated  to  the  Empress  Catharine. 

VOL.  II.  2  F 
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The  Albanians  of  Attica  are  no  less  devotedly  attached  to  music 
and  dancing  than  their  fellow-countrymen  of  Epirus.  On  or  about  the 
20th  of  April,  the  peasants  flock  from  all  the  neighbouring  Tillages  to 
Athens,  and  dance  round  the  Temple  of  Theseus  for  the  greater  part 
of  a  day  which  concludes  with  every  demonstration  of  merriment. 
The  vicinity  of  this  city  is  on  stated  days  crowded  not  only  by  Albanian, 
but  other  dancers ;  for  in  March  the  Turkish  women  assemble  in  the 
groves  of  Angelo-Kipos,  and  lead  along  a  wild  chorus  resembling  the 
orgies  of  the  Menades,  during  which  any  male  intruder  would  assuredly 
be  torn  to  pieces.  The  Greek  women  are  admitted  spectators  of  the 
scene,  and  they  also  have  their  separate  sports  near  the  fountain 
Callirrhoe.  It  would  require  the  pen  of  Juvenal  to  describe  the  fiital 
effects  of  these  secluded  mysteries,  for  the  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea  woe 
not  less  innocent. 


Vol  L  Chapi  VI.  p.  54. — Rums  near  CHERCJOVisrrA. 

In  the  Supplement,  or  fourth  volume,  of  the  *  Antiquities  of  Athens,' 
published  in  1830,1  find  the  '<  Plans  and  Details  of  a  Theatre  at 
Dramysus,  near  loannina  in  Albania,"  with  a  short  explanatoiy  Disser- 
tation at  page  46  of  the  folio.  The  theatre  is  there  said  to  have  been 
capable  of  containing  from  18,000  to  20,000  spectators — ^that  is, 
18,000  in  the  coilon,  and  2000  in  the  spaces  for  standing-room.  ^^The 
simplicity  maintained  throughout  the  theatre,  and  the  almost  total 
absence  of  ornament,  are  indications  of  the  remotest  antiquity."  The 
writer  is  inclined  to  think  the  claims  of  this  place  to  the  site  of  Dodona 
preferable  to  those  of  Gardikaki  maintained  by  Mr.  Hughes ;  but  he 
owns  that  ^'the  absence  of  inscriptions,  medals,  or  any  other  local 
information  which  might  elucidate  the  research  prevent  the  discovery 
of  its  name  and  origin."  I  presume  this  place  to  be  the  same  as  that 
which  we  visited  near  the  village  of  Chercovista ;  but  I  am  not  able  to 
reconcile  our  ride  of  four  hours  with  the  seven  miles  distance  from 
loannina  mentioned  in  the  above  Dissertation — nor  does  the  size  of  the 
theatre  correspond  with  the  account  of  Sir  H.  Holland,  who,  as  quoted  in 
note  a  to  page  58  of  vol.  i.,  assigns  12,000  as  the  number  of  spectators 
which  the  theatre  might  probably  contain.-- [1855.] 


Vol.  I.  ChapL  XX.  p.  244,  note. — Athens. 

In  addition  to  the  English  works  on  Athens,  published  since  the  date 
of  my  Travels,  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  the  Edition  of  Stuart  and 
Revett's  ^  Antiquities'  in  four  volumes,  folio,  1825  to  1830,  to  which 
I  have  alluded  in  the  preceding  note.     The  notes  to  this  Edition  are 
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very  Yaluable,  although  some  of  them,  as  might  be  expected,  have 
been  rendered  superfluous  by  subsequent  discoveries,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  discussions  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Wingless  Victory. 
They  retain,  however,  a  certain  degree  of  interest,  ba  showing  the 
progress  and  vicissitudes,  if  so  they  may  be  called,  of  antiquarian 
researches. — [1 854.] 


Vol.  I.  Chap.  XX.  p.  244,  note.— Laborde. 

Since  the  note  to  page  244  of  vol.  i.  was  printed  off*  I  have  received 
the  two  volumes  of  the  Count  de  Laborde,  published  at  Paris,  in  1854,  and 
called  '  Athens  in  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.' 
Although  rather  a  compilation  than  an  original  work,  they  contain  a 
vast  deal  of  instruction  not  put  together,  that  I  am  aware,  in  any  other 
publication.  The  Count's  researches  were  not  confined  to  the  great 
museums  and  libraries  of  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Venice,  and  Rome ; 
but  some  of  his  materials  were  drawn  from  Copenhagen,  Hanover, 
Darmstadt,  and  Cassel,  and  even  the  archives  of  some  departments  of 
France  furnished  him  with  valuable  contributions.  Hence  it  is  that 
his  volumes  are  illustrated  with  fac-similes  of  manuscripts,  maps,  plans 
of  towns  and  buildings,  coins,  busts,  and  autographs,  which  add  con- 
siderably to  the  interest  of  his  text.  Even  his  queer  pictures  of 
'^  Ath^nes  tr^nsformee  en  ville  Gothique  de  la  Flandre,"  from  fac- 
similes taken  from  the  Chronicles  of  Jean  de  Courcy  (of  the  date, 
about,  of  1473),  and  of  ^' Athenes  transform^e  en  bourgade  Allemagne," 
from  the  Chronicles  of  Nurnberg,  of  a  little  later  date  (given  at 
pages  39  and  40  of  vol.  i.),  although  they  add  nothing  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  real  and  ruined  Athens  of  those  dark  days,  show  that  it 
was  not  altogether  forgotten.  At  first,  indeed,  I  suspected  that  a  little 
malicious  pleasantry  was  half  hidden  under  the  titles  of  these  pictures, 
and  that  the  transformation  of  Athens  into  a  German  town  had  some 
sly  reference  to  the  palace  of  King  Otho  and  other  buildings  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  his  Bavarian  Majesty — a  suspicion  con- 
firmed, to  a  certain  deg^e,  by  the  Count's  lamentations  over  the 
restorations  inflicted  on  the  Parthenon  by  the  Greeks,  on  the  Temple  of 
Victcrybythe  Bavarians^  and  on  the  Erechth^um  by  the  French  (preface, 
p.  xvii.).  And  this  notion  as  to  the  Count's  appreciation  of  the  archseolo- 
gical  labours  of  King  Otho's  government  was  revived  by  the  singular 
dedication  of  his  second  volume. 

*'  Aux  Vajndalbs 

MUTILATEUBS,  SpOLIATEUBS,  RESTAURATEURS, 

DE  TOU8  LE8  FATS, 
HOMMAGE  d'UNE  PROFONDE  INDIGNATION. 

Le  C"  de  Laborde." 
2f2 
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The  indignation  of  the  Count  does  not  extend  to  those  who  erect  to 
modem  worthies,  in  £eice  of  the  eiiy  of  Minerva,  conspicuous  monu- 
ments, which,  however  great  may  have  been  the  merits  of  the  deceased, 
and  in  this  case  they  were  of  the  highest  order,  are  surely  out  of  place 
on  such  a  spot.  Laborde  dedicates  his  first  volume  to  Otfried  Muller, 
*^  model  and  victim  of  science,"  of  whom  he  was  the  pupil  and  llie 
friend,  and  the  frontispiece  of  the  volume  gives  a  repiesentation  of  the 
tomb.  If  any  modem  deserves  a  tomb  under  the  Acropolis  of  AtheDS, 
it  is  the  author  of  the  *  Dorians ; '  but  I  would  make  no  exception  even 
for  him.  Laborde  inforads  us  that  his  two  volumes  are  only  a  portion 
of  a  greater  work  which  he  intends  one  day  to  publish ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  what  has  been  already  furnished, 
and  I  have  done  so  in  this  Appendix. — [1854.] 


Vol.  L  Chap.  XX.  p.  256. 
Pbancus  Aociajxjou,  last  Duke  of  Athens. — Note. 
Laborde,  vol.  i.  p.  3,  accuses  this  prince  of  engaging  in  a  conspiracy 
against  Mahomet,  after  having  disgraced  his  name  and  station  by  the 
basest  submission  to  the  Turkish  conqueror.  His  authority  is  Chal- 
condyles,  liv.  ix.,  into  whose  history  I  have  looked  and  found  the 
passage  placed  below.*  It  seems  that  whilst  the  Dukes  of  Athens  were 
of  French  origin,  they  displayed  the  warlike  spirit  of  their  race — "  mais 
dans  les  derniers  temps,  devenus  Italieus,  ils  lutterent  contre  la  domina- 
tion envahissante  en  fidsant  assaut  de  bassesse;  ils  allerent  jusqu'a 
reoonnaitre  la  souvrainet^  de  la  Porte,  jusqu'a  envoy er  leurs  filles  dans 
le  hdrem  du  Sultan,  jusqu'a  livrer  leurs  fils  a  des  fiiveurs  plus  d^gia* 
dantes."— [1854.] 

Vol.  L  Chap.  XX.  p.  256. 

"  It  was  plundered  [Athens]  and  sacked  by  the  Venetians  in  1464." 
Yittor  Capella  was  general  of  the  Venetians — ''  il  qual  prese  Imbro, 
Tasso  e  Samotracio,  e  alcune  navi  di  Turchi,  chariche  di  robe,  e  con 
gran  valore  scorre  fino  ad  Atene,  il  quale  per  essere  fra  terra  e  havere 
una  rocca  molto  forte  e  ben  munita  d'  huomini  e  vettovaglie,  non 
potendola  tenere,  ancor  che  Y  avesse  presa,  la  lascio" — (Lettera  d'  un 
S^retario  del  Siguore  Sigismondo  Malatesta) — Laborde,  vol.  i.  p.  48. 
By  this  it  appears  that  the  town  was  taken  and  plundered,  but  not 
the  Acropolis. — [1854.] 


*  T^ir  fdv  tip  ^^ayxn  rw  *Arr«fi«»  vrtuhm       furk  ^  in  kvtin   Z^f^nr*  M  «^   Utttrtm 

2ttyd9f  rf  rtit  niX«fr«*Mi0'«v  v^tt^x^  UiAji/*      rebus  TuTcidB,  Lib.  iz.  p.  483,   edit. 
i»  omXm.    "Xtiymut  tk  U  rnv  mirnt  evyut^      Bekker,  Bon.  1843. 
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Vol  I.  Chap.  XX.  p.  257. — Athens,  called  Setines  in  1455. 

Besides  the  authorities  quoted  in  my  text,  see  Laborde's  Ath^nes, 
&c.,  voL  i.  p.  9,  with  a  woodcut,  representing  a  sort  of  castle,  with  this 
inscription  over  it :  "  Athene  nuc  Setines ;"  and  under  it :  "  Ath^nes 
en  1466,  d'apres  Bondelmonte."  Bondelmoiite,  a  Florentine  [alluded 
to  in  my  first  volume],  the  author  of  the  Description  of  the  Islands 
of  the  Greek  Ajchipel^o,  where  he  travelled  in  1414-15-16,  visited 
also  Constantinople,  and  was  a  short  time  at  Athens.  This  IsoiiABio 
was  sent  to  Cardinal  Orsini  at  Rome,  and  bears  date  1422 ;  an  edition 
of  this  work  was  published  so  recently  as  1824  at  Leipsic,  by  G.  R. 
de  Sinnes.— [1854.] 


Vol.  I.  Chap.  XX.  p.  257. — Athens. 

"  And  indeed  from  the  Turkish  conquest  by  Mahomet  until  about  the  year 
1584,  it  was  believed  in  Christendom  to  have  been  almost  abEmdoned." 

Athens,  however,  when  seen  even  in  those  dark  ages  by  Grecian 
eyes,  was  still  regarded  with  blind  admiration,  containing  many 
precious  remains  of  her  glory  which  have  long  since  disappeared.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  antiquities  of  Athens  suffered  much  by 
the  first  Turkish  conquest.  The  Parthenon  certainly  did  not,  and  was 
a  Christian  church  ten  years  after  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Omar. 
Mr.  Laborde  has  given  us  a  &c-simile  of  the  curious  Greek  manuscript, 
discovered  by  Otfried  MuUer  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  and 
sent  in  part  by  him  to  Colonel  Leake :  the  whole  of  it  was  published 
by  Professor  Ross.  The  description  seems  to  have  been  made 
between  the  years  1450  and  1460.  It  is  called  TA  GEATPA  KAI 
AIAA2KAAEIA  TQN  AGHNQN— The  Theatbes  akd  Schools  of 
Athens.  All  the  antiquities  now  existing  are,  I  believe,  noticed,  but 
very  few  of  them  with  the  names  now  applied  to  them.  The  site  of 
the  "  Academt  "  is  correctly  given.  The  Water-clock  of  Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes  is  called  the  School  of  Socrates.  The  Gate  of  the  new 
Agora  is  the  Palace  of  Themistocles.  The  Theatre  of  Herodes  Atticus 
is  the  Palaces  of  Leonidas  and  Miltiades — the  Theatre  of  Bacchus 
the  School  of  Aristotle — ^the  Odeum  of  Pericles,  the  School  of 
Aristophanes — the  Temple  of  Theseus  is  the  Ceramicus,  near  to 
which  were  seen  large  statues  of  Jupiter,  which,  perhaps,  are  the  two 
colossal  figures  lately  found  near  the  Theseum.  The  Columns  of  the 
Olymp^ium  he  calls  the  Palace  of  Hadrian,  and  the  Stadium  is  a 
Theatre.  The  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates  was  then,  as  now, 
the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes.  The  inscriptions  gave  him  the  names  of 
Hadrian  and  Theseus,  for  the  gateway  still  subsisting  as  the  Triumphal 
Arch.  The  Aqueduct  of  Hadrian  he  divided  into  two,  and  called 
them  Aqueducts  of  Julius  Caesar.     When  in  the  Acropolis  he  made 
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of  the  Propylaea  the  Palaces  of  the  Dukes  of  Athens  and  of  the 
Pinacotheca  their  Record-office.  The  Temple  of  Wingless  Victory  was 
the  School  of  the  Musicians,  founded  by  Pythagoras  of  Samos.  The 
Parthenon  appears  as  the  Temple  dedicated  to  the  Unknown  God, 
built  by  Apollos  and  Eulogius,  probably,  as  Mr.  Laborde  suggests,  the 
names  of  the  masons  employed  to  transform  the  temple  into  the  church 
of  the  Panagia.  *^  Les  deux  masons  probablement  qui  accept&rent  la 
triste  mission  de  transformer  1e  Temple  en  Eglise,  et  s'acquitterent  de 
oe  soin  avec  la  brutale  addresse  que  j'ai  d4jk  stigmatisee,"  p.  81 — that 
is,  by  changing  the  front  from  east  to  the  west.  There  are  several  gaps 
in  the  Greek  MS.,  which  terminates  abruptly. 

Laborde  attaches  but  little  importance  to  the  sketches  of  Greek 
monuments  in  the  Barberini  San  Gallo,  parchment  folio,  yet  the 
notices  of  ruins  at  Delphi,  at  Livadia,  at  Pleuron,  at  Calydon  (Aeto), 
at  Nicopolis,  at  the  Amphilochian  Argos,  at  Trigordon,  probably  Trik- 
hardo  in  Aetolia,  give  an  air  of  fidelity  to  the  story  of  the  Greek 
traveller,  from  whom  San  Gallo  says  he  received,  at  Ancona,  the 
originals  of  his  designs. 

The  earliest  date  of  the  collection  is  1465.  Spon  seems  to  have  put 
faith  in  them,  and  looking  at  Winkelman's  references  to  them  at 
pp.  32,  42,  123,  of  vol.  iiL  (edit.  Rome,  1754),  I  do  not  find  any 
suspicion  cast  by  that  great  antiquary  on  their  authenticity,  although  the 
designs  seem  to  be  of  the  poorest  description,  and  some  of  them  perhaps 
patched  up  by  artists  thinking  more  of  the  Pantheon  than  the  Parthenon. 

The  cursory  notices  and  representations  of  Athens  in  the  travels 
and  maps  of  the  end  of  tiie  fifteenth  century,  when  it  was  a  Flemish 
or  German  town,  have  been  already  alluded  to,  and  a  long  interval 
must  be  passed  over  in  silence  before  we  come  to  the  letters  of  Theodosius 
Zygomalas  and  Simeon  Cabasilas  to  Martin  Crusius^  mentioned  in  my 
volume,  and  of  which  Laborde  g^ves  extracts  from  the  Turco-Grsecia. 
These  letters  show  that  the  antiquities  of  Athens  were  then  pretty  much 
in  the  same  state  as  they  were  seen  a  century  afterwards. — [1854.3 


Vol.  I.  Chap.  XXL  p.  259.— Theseum. 

Stuart  says :  "  Now  the  temple  of  Theseus  still  remains  at  Athens, 
and  the  sculptures  on  it  are  sufilicient  warrant  for  the  name  universally 
given  to  it ;  that  temple,  therefore,  is  a  fixed  and  certain  spot,  con- 
cerning the  situation  of  which  there  can  be  no  dispute  "  (Antiquities  of 
Athens,  vol.  i.  p.  69,  edit.  1825).  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than 
the  certainties  of  archsologists.  Dr.  Ross  has  recently  not  only 
disputed  the  propriety  of  this  designation,  but  has  brought  forward 
the  sculptures  as  a  proof  that  the  temple  could  not  have  been  dedicated 
to  Theseus,  "  because,  according  to  the  established  courtesy  of  Greek 
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art,  the  ornaments  of  this  portion  (the  metopes  and  frieze)  of  a  temple 
rarely,  if  ever,  bear  direct  reference  to  the  history  of  the  Deity 
worshipped  within.'^  Colonel  Mure  (*  Tour  in  Greece/  vol.  ii.,  addi- 
tional note,  p.  316)  has  given  a  short  summary  of  the  reasons  for 
the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Boss,  who  insists  upon  the  Theseum  being  a 
temj^e  of  Mars,  and  asserts  that  it  was  so  called  when  Cyriacus  of 
Ajicona  travelled  in  1439 — but  let  me  remark  that  when  the  anony« 
mous  Greek  travelled  about  the  same  time  it  was  called  the  Ceramicus. 
—[1864.] 


Vol.  I.  Chap.  XXI.  p.  282,  note  *. — The  gate  op  the  new 

Agora. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  all  the  authorities  mentioned  in  the  note, 
Dr.  Forchammer  has  upset  this  theory,  and  in  his  hands  the  gateway 
becomes  part  of  a  temple  of  Minerva  Archegetis.  The  intelligent 
author  of  the  account  of  Athens  in  Mr.  Murray's  Handbook  has  done 
his  best  to  restore  the  former  nomenclature  (Handbook,  'Ancient 
Athens,'  p.  179).— [1855.] 


Vol.  I.  Chap.  XXI.  p.  282. 

*^  This  concludes  my  imperfect  notice  of  the  stable  antiquities  of  the  town 

of  Athens." 

If  I  felt  the  imperfection  of  my  work  in  1812,  still  more  am  I  aware 
of  it  now  ;  and  I  am  no  less  surprised  than  concerned  that  I  should 
have  omitted  to  say  anything,  when  eqpeaking  of  the  works  of  Hadrian, 
of  the  Stoa  of  that  Emperor,  which,  under  various  names,  has  been 
mentioned  by  almost  every  author  from  the  days  of  the  anonymous 
Greek  traveler  to  the  present  time.  An  interesting  account  of  it 
may  be  seen  in  Colonel  Leake's  '  Topography  of  Athens ;'  as  also  in 
the  notes  to  the  fourth  or  supplementary  volume  of  Stuart's  '  Anti- 
quities,' published  in  1830.  In  the  former  it  is  called  the  Stoa,  in  the 
latter  the  Pantheon  of  Hadrian;  but  to  which  ever  portion  of  the 
general  building  it  belonged,  there  is  no  room  for  doubting  that  it 
formed  part  of  that  which  Pausanias  describes  as  the  most  magnificent 
of  the  works  of  Hadrian. — '  Topography  of  Athens,'  p.  121,  et  seq.^ 
1854;  see  also  the  Handbook,  <  Gynmasium  of  Hadrian,'  p.  180. — 
[1856.] 

Note  on  Chap.  XXII.  Vol.  I.  p.  287.— AcROPOLia— Parthenon, 

Deshayes,  French  Missionaries,  De  Nointel,  Carrey,  Moroeini,  Koaniganark. 

'^Sur  le  hant  du  rocher  est  le  chateau  dont  les  Turcs  se  servent 

encore  aujourd'hui.     Entre  plusieurs  anciens  bcltimens,   il  y   a  un 

Temple  qui  est  aussi  entier  et  aussi  pen  offens^  de  I'injure  du  temps 
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comme  s'il  ne  venait  que  d'etre  fiiit ;  roidre  et  la  structure  en  est  ad- 
mirable ;  sa  forme  est  ovale,  et  par  dehors  aussi  bien  que  par  dedans ; 
il  est  soutenu  par  trois  rangs  de  colonnes  de  marbre,  g^amies  de  leuis 
bases  et  chapiteaux :  derri^re  chaque  colonne  il  y  a  un  pilastre  qui  en 
suit  rordonnance,  et  la  proportion.  Les  Chretiens  du  pays  disent  que 
ce  temple  est  oelui  meme  qui  ^toit  d^di^  au  Dieu  incognu,  dans  lequel 
Saint  Paul  pr^scha ;  k  pr^nt  il  sert  de  mosquee,  et  les  Turcs  j  vont 
faire  leurs  oraisons." — (*  Voyage  du  Levant,  &it  par  le  Commandement 
du  Roy/  k  Paris,  chez  Adrian  Taupinant,  4to.  1632;  Laborde,  voL  i. 
p.  64.) 

But  the  Sieur  Deshayes,  who  here  tells  us  that  the  Parthenon  was  an 
oval  building,  would  hardly  be  worth  quoting,  except  to  show  that  the 
Temple  was  at  that  time  entire  as  when  first  built  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  Antiquities  of  Athens  suffered  from  the  travellers  of  those 
days,  whether  employed  by  sovereigns,  as  Deshayes  was,  or  by  g^reat 
noblemen  like  William  Petty,  the  chaplain  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  or 
Sir  Thomas  Roe,  the  collector  for  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  although 
a  French  traveller,  Du  Loir,  who  visited  the  Archipelago  in  1639,  says 
he  saw  at  Delos  a  '^  statue  of  Apollo  ten  feet  high  which  the  English 
had  sawed  in  half  from  top  to  bottom  in  order  to  carry  away  a  part  of 
it." — (*  Les  Voyages  du  Sieur  du  Loir/  Paris,  4to.,  1654,  p.  9 ;  La- 
borde,  vol.  i.  p.  69.) 

But  whoever  were  the  destroyers  of  Athenian  Antiquities,  it  appears 
certsdn  that  the  French  Capuchins,  although  not  accurate  archseologists, 
contributed  to  the  preservation  of  the  monument,  the  Choragic 
Temple  of  Lysicrates,  which  came  into  their  possession  so  early  as  1669 ; 
and  that  before  that  time — since  their  arrival  in  Athens  in  1658,  and 
of  the  Jesuits  in  1645 — these  missionaries  had  served,  together  with 
their  countryman,  the  consul  Giraud,  as  friends  and  guides  to  travellers. 
The  study  of  Grecian  art  and  archaeology  owes  much  to  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  and  to  his  collector ;  the  ancestor  of  the  distinguished  states- 
man who  has  attained,  both  politically  and  socially,  to  as  much  well 
deserved  influence  as  any  man  of  his  time ;  and  not  only  the  Lord 
High  Marshal  of  England  "  transported  old  Greece  into  England," 
but  his  unfortunate  sovereign  cultivated  the  same  taste,  for  his  collection 
of  ancient  sculptures  amounted  to  399. 

We  are,  however,  indebted  principally,  if  not  altogether,  to  the 
French  missionaries  for  whatever  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  general 
appearance  and  nomenclature — ^false  enough  in  most  instances — of  the 
Athenian  ruins  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  (The 
plans  and  pictures  with  explanations  are  given  in  Laborde's  first  volume, 
p.  78.)  It  was  in  all  probability  the  account  of  the  Jesuit  Babin, 
of  the  date  of  1669-71,  transmitted  to  Spon,  which  incited  that 
learned  person  to  imdertake  the  journey  which  has  conferred  so  much 
celebrity  upon  his  name,  although  his  English  companion.  Sir  George 
Wheler,  seems  to  have  carried  away  more  than  his  just  share  of  reputa- 
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tion  from  their  joint  travels.  Laborde  gives  an  amusing  account  of 
Dr.  ^pon's  quarrel  with  Guillet,  the  imposture  of  whose  pretended 
Travels  (called  by  his  pretended  brother  La  Guilloti^re  ^Athens, 
Ancient  and  Modem '),  was  first  exposed  by  our  fellow  countryman 
Yemen,  in  a  letter  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  mentioned  in 
my  volume,  and  reprinted  in  the  last  edition  of  Stuart's  '  Antiquities 
of  Athens.'  Guillet,  called  De  St.  George,  was  historiographer  of  the 
Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  in  Paris  when  Colbert  was  at  the 
head  of  that  society. 

Laborde  (vol.  i.  p.  182,  et  seq,)  publishes  the  Jesuit  Babin's  ^  Rela- 
tion de  r£tat  pr^nt  de  la  Yille  d'Athenes,'  which  is  now  become  so 
rare  a  volume  that  he  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  copy  of  it  in 
France.  Mr.  Panizzi  informed  him  of  the  copy  of  it  which  is  in  the 
British  Museum. 

The  mission  of  Charles  Fran9ois  Olier  Marquis  de  Nointel  to  Con- 
stantinople will  always  be  remarlcable  in  modem  Athenian  annals,  as 
having  preserved  all  that  we  know  for  certain  of  the  appearance  of  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  in  1674.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the 
twenty-eight  drawings  by  Carrey,  of  which  the  originals  are  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Paris.  Judging  from  the  copies  of  those  given 
in  Laborde's  great  work  on  the  Parthenon  (there  are  copies  also  in 
the  British  Museum),  and  considering  that  the  young  artist  was  only 
six  weeks  in  copying  all  the  figures,  constantly  looking  upwards,  with 
a  janissary  on  each  side  of  him,  the  work  appears  not  a  little  meritorious. 
I  almost  doubt  whether  we  have  the  means  of  knowing  that  these 
drawings  are,  as  Colonel  Leake  calls  them,  ^*  rude  and  inaccurate ;"  at 
any  rate  they  are  highly  interesting. 

Laborde  adds  many  particulars  to  the  details  g^ven  by  Fanelli  of 
the  events  which  reduced  the  Athenian  Acropolis  of  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  seen  by  Stuart.  It  appears 
that  it  was  not  at  first  the  intention  of  Morosini  to  attack  Athens  itself, 
even  after  he  and  Koenigsmark,  who  conunanded  the  land  forces,  had 
lauded  at  the  Pirseus.  But  the  Greek  population  of  the  city,  fearful, 
as  they  said,  of  the  Turkish  garrison  in  the  Acropolis,  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  Venetian  General  praying  him  to  march  to  their  protection. 
'*  Morosini  renon^  d^  lors  a  se  contenter  d'une  contribution ;  il  com- 
prit  que  la  voie  des  armes  ^toit  seule  ouverte,  et  il  donna  aussitdt  I'ordre 
de  lever  le  camp,  et  de  marcher  sur  Ath^nes.  Yieux  chemin  des 
longs  murs,  spectateurs  impassibles  des  grands  drames  de  Thistoire, 
vous  assistez  d^daigneusement  au  d^fil^  de  la  petite  arm^e  Y^nitienne. 
Ne  vous  y  trompez  pas.  Si  elle  n'^gale  pas  en  nombre  I'arm^e  de 
Xerxes,  elle  fera  autant  parler  d'elle :  la  premiere  ^tait  venue  pour 
briiler  TH^catomp^on,  la  seconde  va  fedre  sauter  le  Parthenon  "  (vol.  ii. 
p.  136).  And  then  follows  the  account  of  the  siege,  taken  principally 
from  three  hitherto  unpublished  narratives  written  by  ofiicers  employed 
by  the  Yenetians.    Then  it  was,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  September, 
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1687,  ^^  Une  detonation  terrible  fit  trembler  lea  environa  et  doima 
r^veil  aux  ani^geans  en  dirigeant  les  regards  de  tons  vers  le  sommet 
de  TAcropole,  Ik  oh  Teffrayante  explosion  saivie  d'incendie  yenoit  de 
oouper  en  deux  et  de  reduiie  k  I'^tat  de  mine  le  chef-d'oeuvre  par 
excellence  de  I'architecture,  le  Parthenon,  ce  r^me  presque  intact  de 
Fart  Grec  a  son  apog^.  Cette  dt^testable  bcmibe  fera  ^ater  ji  son 
tcmr  les  regrets  de  g^n^tions  k  travers  tous  les  siMes,  car  elles  com- 
prendront,  dies  ont  d^jli  compris,  qn'elle  a  M  la  cause  d'nn  malhear 
pour  rhumanite  toute  enti^re/'  ^.  The  sensible  Frenchman,  how- 
oyer,  acquits  the  engineer  officer  who  directed  the  detestable  bomb, 
and  who  has  perpetuated  his  exploit  in  an  engraving  to  be  found  in 
Fanelli,  for  he  thinks  that  the  Venetian  Vemeda  had  no  malice,  but 
acted  only  professionally.  And  I  presume  the  same  must  be  said  of 
Morosini  and  of  Koenigsmark — ^indeed,  we  have  the  authority  of  a  lady 
who  accompanied  the  Countess  Koenigsmark,  that  <<  il  repugnait  a  son 
Excellence  de  d^truire  le  beau  temple,  mais  en  vain,  les  bombes  firent 
leur  efiet." — ('Journal  d'Aiuna Akerjelhm,'  in  the  Appendix  to  La- 
borde,  vol.  ii.,  now  first  published.)  Whether  the  regrets  of  his  Ex- 
cellency and  his  comrades  were  very  profound  may  be  collected  from 
the  fieust  that,  when  it  was  decided  that  the  Christian  army  should  retire 
from  Athens,  it  was  also  proposed  at  the  council  of  war,  held  Slst 
December,  1687,  that  Athens  should  be  entirely  abandoned,  and  her 
inhabitants  transported  elsewhere ;  and  when  this  abandonment  of  the 
city  involved  the  destruction  of  its  walls,  of  its  Acropolis,  and  of  such 
of  its  monuments  as  afforded  '<  positions  of  defence,  it  was  agreed  that 
these  operations  should  be  deferred  " — '^  si  debba  in  ordine  a'  saggi 
pareri  dell'  eccellentissimo  signer  General  Konismark,  tralasciar  qoal 
si  sia  operazione,  che  cinga  la  dttk  stessa,  par  non  gettar  inutilmente 
la  fiitica  et  la  spesa,  e  sospender  anco  di  demolirla  e  ruinirla  nel 
abitato,"  &c. 

<<  Ad  altro  miglior  tempo  fu  rimeso  poi  il  deliberare  circa  la  for* 
tezsa,"  &c. — (From  MSS.  at  Venice,  quoted  by  Laborde,  vol.  ii.  p.  197.) 

The  minutes  of  this  council  are  signed,  '^ Francesco  Morosini,  Cavalier 
Procurator,  Capitan  Oenerale;  Girolamo  Gorgoni,  Proveditor  d'  annata; 
Pietro  Querini,  Capitan  Straordinario  delle  galeazze ;  Agostin  Sagredo, 
Capitan  delle  galeazze;  Benedetto  Fanudo,  Capitan  in  golfo;  Carlo 
Pisani,  Govemator  de'  condannati."  Koenigsmark  does  not  appear  to 
have  assisted  at  this  council,  nor  was  he  guilty  of  the  attempt  which 
was  &tal  to  the  Neptune  and  the  Biga  of  the  Victory  without  Wings  of 
the  western  pediment ;  for  it  was  Morosini,  and  not  Koenigsmark,  who 
ordered  these  superb  i^ecimens  of  Phidian  sculpture  to  be  detached 
firom  the  Temple  and  carried  to  Venice.  Millin  and  Colonel  Leake,  as 
well  as  others,  made  the  mistake  now  rectified  by  Laborde.  These  are 
Morosini's  words : — ^^  Nell'  abandono  che  seguir  deve  al  presente  di 
Atene  studiai  levarvi  alcuno  de'  suoi  piii  nobile  omamenti,  con  cui 
s'  avesse  potuto  accrescere  il  coepicuo  lustro  alia  dominante,  e  fattasi 
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anoo  V  esperienza  di  staocar  la  figura  d'  un  Giove,  e  li  lisalti  di  due 
beUusimi  cavalli  del  frontispizzio  del  tempio  di  Minerva  in  cui  le 
seoltare  piii  riguardevole  s'  oflsenrano ;  appena  si  po0e  la  mano  a  levar  la 
saperficie  del  gran  cornicione,  che  tutto  da  qoella  straordinaria  altezza 
predpitato  a  basso,  fu  miracolo  non  sia  negli  operarj  accaduto  del 
male/'  The  dispatch  is  dated  Porto  Lion,  19  Marzo,  1688,  and  is 
numbered  139  in  the  archives  at  Venice.  Morosini  gives  as  a  reason 
for  not  renewing  his  attempts  on  the  sculptures:  ''  tutto  il  resto  h  inferiore, 
e  mancante  di  qualche  membro  dal  tempo  corroso."  The  figures  which 
fell  were  not  entirely  destroyed,  as  generally  supposed.  San  Grallo, 
Moro6im*8  secretary,  carried  to  Venice  the  head  of  Victory  without 
Wings,  which,  after  a  good  deal  of  squabbling  and  calling  in  an  armed 
force,  has  passed  into  the  cabinet  of  Count  Laborde  himself;  and  there 
are  fragments  of  the  Neptune  and  of  the  horses,  which  prove  that  it 
was  too  strong  an  expression  of  the  officer  who  relates  the  fall  of  these 
statues  to  say  **  si  disfecero  in  polvere/' 

A  mistaken  notion  seems  to  have  prevailed  up  to  very  recent  times 
in  regaid  to  the  mischief  done  to  the  ancient  structures  of  the  Acropolis, 
excepting  always  the  explosion  in  the  Parthenon,  about  which  there 
could  be  no  mistake,  by  the  Venetian  bombardment.  It  has  been  now 
ascertained  that  the  Temple  of  Victory  without  Wings  was  not  blown 
up  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine,  but  that  it  had  been  taken 
to  pieces  by  the  Turks,  when  they  converted  the  foundation  wall  of  the 
Temple  into  a  bastion.  Messrs.  Hansen  and  Schaubert,  the  Bavarian 
architects,  who  reconstructed  the  Temple,  did  not  miss  a  single  block 
of  marble,  except  three  pieces  of  the  frieze  which  had  been  carried  off 
by  Lord  Elgin,  nor  did  they  see  one  mark  of  a  cannon  ball  on  the  walls 
or  columns,  nor  any  sign  of  violence  in  the  vault  beneath  the  building 
which  was  used  as  a  powder  magazine.  It  does  not  appear  therefore 
that  any  explosion  of  this  magazine  took  place  during  the  siege,  and 
although  Fanelli  talks  of  the  Temple  as  standing,  yet  in  Verneda's 
view  of  the  attack  on  the  Acropolis»  the  Temple  is  not  to  be  seen. — 
(C.  Laborde,  vol.  ii.  p.  116,  et  ficy.)— [1855.] 


VoL  I.  Chap.  XXII.  p.  292,  nota— Parthenon* 

Anomalies  in  the  constmction  of  the  Parthenon. — Metzger,  Penrose. 
The  discovery  that  there  were  no  straight  lines  of  any  considerable 
extent  in  the  whole  structure,'  excepting,  perhaps,  those  of  the  gable  of 
the  Pediments,  was  made  by  Metzger,  a  Bavarian  architect.  That  the 
vertical  lines  of  the  building  had  a  certain  inclination  outwards  was 
before  known.  Mr.  W.  Handlton  read  a  letter  from  Athens,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  13th  March,  1840,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  the  same  peculiarity  is  also  observable  in  the 
Theseum  (see  '  Mure's  Tour  in  Greece,' vol.  ii.  note,  p.  321).      It 
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was,  however,  reserved  for  Mr.  Penrose  to  give  a  more  detailed 
scientific  account  of  this  singular  anomaly,  as  well  as  of  other  pecu- 
liarities not  previously  remarked,  or  at  least  accurately  ascertained. — 
[Two  Letters  from  Athens,  dated  8th  November,  1846,  and  7th 
February,  1847.] 


Vol.  I.  Chap.  XXII.  p.  303,  note.— Pediments  of  the 
Parthenon. 

The  results  of  several  conversations  between  the  Chevalier  Bronstedt 
and  Sir  Richard  Westmacott,  on  the  Pediments  of  the  Parthenon, 
were  given  in  a  Lecture  delivered  by  our  very  eminent  sculptor  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  The  hypothesis  of  the  Chevalier  was  that  the 
sculptures  on  the  great  Temple  had  reference  to  the  religious  faith  of 
the  Athenians,  exemplified  in  the  worship  of  their  own  Minerva — a 
deity  with  the  same  name — but  distinct  in  character  from  the  Minerva 
of  Argos  and  Corinth.  He  thought  the  eastern  Pediment  repressented 
the  World,  signified  by  Jupiter  in  the  centre,  between  the  rising  and 
setting  sun,  that  is  between  the  Beginning  and  the  End.*  Around 
him  were  the  Deities  presiding  over  Birth — on  his  right  the  Heavenly 
Venus,  on  his  left  Eleithyia — Vulcan  was  placed  near  Venus, 
Prometheus  near  Eleithyia,  the  two  last  being  assistants  of  Jupiter 
in  producing  the  immortal  progeny,  the  Athenian  Pallas  herself, 
who  was  seen  to  rise  from  behind  the  Father  of  gods  and  men,  repre- 
sented in  heavenly  armour,  her  golden  crest  occupying  the  summit 
of  the  Pediment — Mars  was  at  hand  to  signify  the  warlike  nature  of 
the  goddess,  and  Mercury  was  next  to  Prometheus,  typical  of  her 
intellectual  power — Themis,  the  first  wife  of  Jupiter,  mother  of  the 
Hone  as  well  as  of  the  Fates,  was  placed  near  Mars,  and  the  next 
statue,  answering  to  Themis,  to  the  left  of  Mercury,  might  be 
Vesta.  Here  the  marbles  were  interrupted.  The  Chevalier  Bronstedt 
considered  that  the  statues  to  the  right  of  Jupiter  represented  deities 
typical  of  Life  in  its  progress  to  maturity,  those  to  the  left,  of  Life  in 
its  decline :  the  daughters  of  Themis  on  the  one  side  are  balanced  by 
the  Fates  on  the  other.  Visconti  assigned  a  totally  different  interpretation 
to  the  statues ;  according  to  him  they  were  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  and 
what  was  called  Iris,  the  projecting  statue  with  the  floating  drapery, 
was  not  previously  considered  as  belonging  to  that  group,  and  there 
may  be  a  question  whether  Iris  was  ever  figured  in  any  ancient  monu- 
ment without  wings,  whereas  this  debated  statue  has  no  appearance  of 
wings  having  ever  l>een  attached  to  it.      This  theory  coincides  with 

♦  Mr.  Loyd  (Explanation  of  the  Groups  of  the  light  of  Heaven  and  impulse  of  the 

in  the  Western  Pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  Universe,  and  the  personified  intelligenoe  of 

Classical  Museum,   No.  XVIII.)   calls  it  the  Godhead."— p.  415. 
**  the  hirth  of  the  Virgin  Power,  emblem 
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Attic  mythology.  The  Hone  or  Seasons  opened  the  gates  of  Olympus 
to  the  Gods,  and  let  the  sun  in  upon  creation.  The  Chevalier  sup- 
poses the  two  seated  statues  to  be  Dirce  and  Eunomia — the  third,  Irene, 
is  in  progress,  but  is  part  of  the  group.  The  next,  the  recumbent 
statue,  the  Theseus  of  Yisconti,  and  most  other  antiquaries,  is  supposed 
by  the  Chevalier  to  be  Cephalus.  If  the  great  group  of  the  Pediment 
represented  the  birth  of  Minerva,  Theseus  could  not  be  placed  there, 
for  he  was  not  in  existence,  and  Phidias  would  hardly  be  guilty  of  so 
palpable  an  anachronism  merely  to  compliment  the  Athenians,  more 
especially  when  Theseus  had  a  temple  of  his  own.  But  the  myth  of 
Cephalus  is  liable  to  no  such  objection — ^he  was  heroism  and  beauty 
personified ;  Plato  calls  him  the  Gateway  of  the  Beauty  of  Heaven. 
He  was  represented  as  watching  for  the  dawn  of  day  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  Hymettus,  and  there,  being  seen  by  Aurora,  and  having  capti- 
vated the  goddess,  he  was  by  her  carried  off  to  Olympus.  The  attitude 
of  the  figure  leaning  on  his  left  elbow,  seated  on  the  skin  of  some 
animal,  with  a  spear  in  his  right  hand,  is  exactly  that  of  the  Cephalus 
of  the  Poets,  and  of  the  vases  and  coins  (particularly  those  of  Cepha- 
Ionia),  and  he  benda  towards  the  edge  of  the  horizon  to  catch  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun.  Among  these  figures  neither  Apollo  nor  Diana  are 
found,  for  they  were  not  essentially  deities  of  Athens,  any  more  than 
Juno.  The  Fates  presided  over  the  destinies  of  the  stote,  and  these,  as 
before  stated,  are  represented  in  two  figures,  which,  like  Ck>tho  and 
Lachesis,  seem  to  have  done  their  work,  whilst  Atropos,  in  the  lap  of 
her  sister,  looks  towards  the  end  of  all  things,  a  winged  female  figure  of 
Kight  descending  in  her  car  into  the  sea.  The  fourth  Fate,  the  'AyoO^ 
Tuxn  of  fortunate  births,  is  also  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  fragment 
of  a  statue  in  the  British  Museum — having  the  holes  for  fitting  the 
wings  distinctly  evident.  Such  was  the  eastern  Pediment,  a  type  of 
Attic  Beligious  Faith. 

The  western  Pediment  was  of  a  different  character.  The  figures 
represented  the  contest  of  Minerva  and  Neptune  for  the  honour  of 
presiding  over  Attica ;  almost  all  of  them  existed  when  Carrey  made 
his  drawings. — [1676.]  The  two  contending  deities  are  near  one 
another.  Neptune  has  struck  the  earth  and  a  stream  issues  from  it ; 
the  space  between  the  god  and  goddess  was  filled  by  the  olive  tree, 
which  rose  to  the  top  of  the  Pediment ;  some  vestiges  of  the  tree  still 
are  visible.*  The  chariot  of  Minerva  came  next,  attended  by  Victory 
without  Wings,  and  by  Erichthonius,  a  group  probably  balanced  by  the 
chariot  of  Neptune,  next  to  which  were  the  figures  of  Amphitrite  with  a 
Dolphin')'  and  Leucothea,  and  then  came  the  figure  of  a  woman  with 
two  children,  of  which  a  part  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum — 

*  This  is  denied  by  Welcker,  although  tree  than  to   anything  else.  —  Classical 

Mr.  Loyd,  who  believes  it  to  be  a  fragment  Museum,  No.  XVIII.  p.  405.            ' 

of  the  feet  of  Man,  says  the  fragmflnt  f  Mailer  and  Loyd  oall  it  a  whale.— 

bean  more  rescmblanoe  to  the  stomp  of  a  Loyd,  415. 
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this  is  Earth,  the  noarisher.*  To  the  right  of  Minerva's  chariot  and 
of  Victory  without  Wings,  is  Cecrops  with  his  wife  and  fiunily. 
Cecrops  and  his  wife  Agraulosf  still  are  seen  on  the  Pediment  at 
Athens ;  the  casts,  much  dilapidated,  are  in  the  British  Museum.  Fan- 
drosos,  whose  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Minerva  obtained  for  ber 
a  temple  in  the  Acropolis,  was  placed  near  Cecrops,^  and  this  corner 
of  the  Pediment  ended  with  the  Ilissus.§  The  figure  supporting 
Neptune,  next  to  the  Earth,  was  Thalassa  or  the  Sea,|  with  Venus 
rising  from  her  lap,  and  attended  by  Galena  or  Calm.lT  The  next 
figures  were  Cephissus  and  his  daughter  Praxithoe,  with  the  re- 
cumbent nymph  Callirhoe  to  close  this  corner  of  the  Pediment. 

The  foregoing  pages  contain  the  substance  of  Sir  Richard  West- 
macott's  Lecture,  which  will  one  day,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  published 
with  all  the  pleasing  illustrations  with  which  it  was  accompanied  when 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

I  do  not  find  that  the  Chevalier  Bronstedt  gave  to  Sir  Richard 
Westmacott  any  opinion  in  regard  to  the  group  of  heads  represented 
by  Carrey  as  looking  upwards  under  the  horses'  l^s,  which  Mr.  Loyd 
boldly  attributes  to  the  original  sculptures,  and  declares  to  be  the 
Attic  Demus,  the  time  honoured  attendants  on  Cecrops.  '^  I  am 
aware,"  says  this  learned  person,  "  that  such  an  avowal  of  opinion  is 
rash  to  the  verge  of  the  chivalrous,  but  I  have  confidence  in  my 
research,  and  let  those  who  love  me  follow  me."     [p.  439.] 

Yet  after  all  these  ingenious  conjectures,  I  am  afraid  we  must  agree 
with  Colonel  Leake  (as  quoted  at  page  303,  vol.  i.),  that  ^'  there  are  two 
circumstances  which  concur  in  forbidding  the  hope  of  our  ever  arriving 
at  any  certainty  in  this  inquiry :  one  is  the  total  want  of  evidence  as 
to  the  central  figures  of  the  eastern  pediment;  the  other  the  small 
number  and' very  mutilated  state  (with  one  exception)  of  the  fragments 
which  have  been  saved  from  the  western  pediment :  so  that  we  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  the  rude  drawing  of  the  western  pediment  by 
Carrey."  [Topography  of  Athens,  p.  245.]  It  would  have  been 
fortunate  if  Colonel  Leake  had  contented  himself  with  this  scepticism, 
but  he  goes  on  immediately  afterwards  to  declare  that  he  is  strongly 
disposed  to  think  that  the  subject  of  the  western  ^^  pediment  was  the 
Birth  of  Minerva,  or  more  properly  the  presentation  by  Jupiter  of 
Minerva,  immediately  after  her  birth,  to  the  assembled   deities  of 

*  The  explanation  of  this  group  is  beset  serpent  at  his  feet, 
with  difficulties,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Loyd  ||  Or  the  salt  well  of  the  Erechtheum, 

(p.  421).  aocordiog  to  ApoUodorus — Loyd,  4^7 ;  or 

f  Agraulos  was  also  the  name  of  one  of  Dione,  according  to  Welcker :  bat  Mr.  Loyd 

his  daughters.     The  other  two  were  Herse  says  it  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  lively 

and  Pandrosos ;  the  son  was  Erysicthon.  and  excited  action  of  the  figure,  not  to  say 

I  Herse  and  Aglauros  at  the  back  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  principal  incidents, 

in  the  chariot,  according  to  Loyd.  — ^p.  425. 

§  The  Cephissus,  according  to  Mr.  Loyd,  f  Welcker  calls  this  statue  Theseos  ; 

who  established  the  identity  of  the  Cecrops  Loyd,  Ilissus. 
by  the  discovery  of  the  fragment  of  the 
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Olympus.    Such  was  the  opinion  of  Spon  and  Wheler : "  such  certainly 

i^SkB  the  current  opinion  when  I  travelled,  and  it  was  adopted  so  lately 

as    1821  by  a  learned  German,  M.  D.  Weber,  but  at  that  time  the 

principal  point,  the  entrance,  of  the  Parthenon  was  thought  to  be 

to^wards  the  west  as  mentioned  in  these  travels,  and  if  that  had  been 

the   case  the  words  of  Pausanias  would  have  scarcely  left  room  for 

cootroversy  on  the  subject — ec  ^e  rov  vaov  ov  HapOtvwva  6yofia(ov<ny, 

cc    Tovroy  imovciy,  ovoira  iv  roif  KaXovfiiyois  aerdii  Kcirat,    nayra   ec 

7-j}v   'ABriyag  tyei    yiyEtriy.  ra  Be   oviffdey  ii   Tlofrthwyac  Trpfic    'AOfivdv 

€crr€v  epiq  hvip  r^c  y^c  [i-  24-5.] — "  In  eo  vero  templo,  quem  Parthenona 

appellant  ac  testudinis  ea  parte  quse  Aquilas  dicuntur,  signa  potidta 

sunt  ad  Minervse  natales  pertinentia.     In  portico  Minervse  et  Neptuni 

de  Attica  certamen." — Rom.  Amasaci  Interp.    But  there  seems  to  be  no 

doubt  that  the  entrance  to  the  temple  was  from  the  east,  and  that  the 

Opisthodomus  was  to  the  west ;  and  that  the  confusion  originated  with 

the  conversion  of  the  temple  into  a  Christian  church,  which  required  that 

the  altar  in  the  back  of  the  sacred  edifice  should  looic  towards  the  east. 

The  difficulty  of  arriving  at  any  decisive  opinion  in  regard  to  the 

groups  of  the  pediments  of  the  Parthenon,  may  be  inferred  from  the 

lact,  that  in   the  interval  between  1821  and  1841,  Colonel  Leake 

changed  his  mind   respecting  several  of  the  statues.     His  Theseus 

•became  Cranaus,  his  Mars  was  made  Ilissus,  his  Venus  of  1821  was 

Callirhoe  in  1841 ;  and  I  believe  he  is  now  convinced  that  the  entrance 

of  the  temple  was  in  the  eastern  front.     Mr.  Loyd  in  his  essay  gives  a 

tabular  synopsis  of  the  opinions  of  many  writers  on  this  subject. 


Vol.  I.  Chap.  XXn.  p.  292,  note. — Works  of  the  Bavarian 


[Government. 


*'  The  Bavarian  government  have  not  been  altogether  idle/' 

On  the  IQth  of  October,  1823,  Mr.  Cyriacus  Pittakys  discovered 
the  fountain  anciently  called  Clepsydra,  whilst  he  was  searching  for  the 
well  of  the  Temple  of  Erectheus  in  the  Acropolis.  The  discovery  was 
thought  worthy  of  a  public  record  signed  by  the  principal  citizens  of 
Athens,  and  certified  by  the  seal  of  the  city  (see  the  Archasologicai 
Journal  of  Athens,  No.  86,  insc.  2010).  In  1 835  eight  steps  of  the  ascent 
to  the  Propylsea  were  discovered  in  their  ancient  position,  the  rampart, 
which  had  been  erected  over  them,  having  been  thrown  down.  Built 
into  this  rampart  were  found  almost  all  the  fragments  out  of  which  the 
Temple  of  Victory  without  Wings  was  reconstructed  in  1835,  under 
the  directions  of  Messrs.  Ross,  Hansen,  and  Schaubert.  This  work  cost 
the  state  9000  drachmas  (the  drachma  worth  %\d,).  In  tlie  year  1849 
thirty  more  steps  of  the  southern  side  of  the  ancient  ascent  of  the 
PropylfBa  were  restored  by  the  Archaeological  Society,  at  an  expense 
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of  1200  drachmas.  These  steps  were  replaced  in  their  aqcieDt 
position  by  the  help  of  certain  marks,  observable  in  different  parts  of 
the  ancient  structure.  The  Fropylaea  had  been  previously,  in  1B36, 
cleared  from  the  rampart  which  covered  them,  and  at  that  time  were 
discovered  the  six  Ionic  columns  of  the  Propylffia,  and  the  cornice 
was  replaced  upon  the  northern  wall  of  this  andent  building.  About 
this  time  also  the  plastered  wall,  which  covered  the  western  and 
northern  sides  of  the  ancient  otny/ia,  or  House  with  Paintings,  was 
taken  down,  and  the  old  Pinakotheca,  having  been  cleared  and  130 
metres  of  its  foundation  stones  restored  (in  1854),  it  now  serves  as  a 
museum.  The  southern  wall  of  the  Propylsea  which  leant  to  the  south, 
and  seemed  about  to  fiJI,  was  also  straightened  and  made  secure,  and 
the  south-eastern  column  which  was  falling,  the  drums  being  disjointed 
and  the  cornices  filled  with  mud  and  stones,  was  restored  to  its  origipal 
position  and  properly  repaired. 

The  whole  of  the  Erechtheum  was  cleared  (1837),  together  with  the 
parts  adjacent.  Three  of  the  columns  of  the  northern  portico  of  the 
building,  which  had  &llen  down  during  the  si^^  of  the  Acropolis  in 
1825,  were  re-erected  (1837),  and  both  the  northern  and  southern 
walls  received  much  useful  restoration.  The  base  of  the  north-eastern 
comer  of  the  cella  was  reconstructed,  and  inscriptions  on  the  plinths 
record  the  restorations.  The  southernmost  of  the  four  western  (inclosed) 
columns  and  the  contiguous  doorway  were  likewise  restored.  The 
lower  half  of  the  Caryatid  statue  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  portico 
was  raised  and  replaced  in  its  ancient  position,  and  the  head  of  the 
Caryatid  on  the  south  side  of  the  portico  was  replaced.  The  epistyle 
of  the  southern  side  of  the  same  portico  was  repaired  (in  1845),  as 
also  was  a  part  of  the  Podium,  and  of  the  steps  belonging  to  it.  A 
cast  of  the  Caryatid  taken  away  by  Lord  Elgin  was  placed  in  the 
position  of  the  original  figure.  It  was  the  gift  of  the  British  Museum  ; 
Lord  Elgin's  column  of  stone  and  clay  was  removed. 

The  western  side  of  the  Parthenon  was  cleared  from  rubbish,  and  the 
drums  of  the  columns^  which  had  been  thrown  down  at  the  time 
that  the  powder  magiizine  exploded  during  Morosini's  siege,  were 
discovered  lying  in  regular  series  in  the  same  relative  positions  which 
they  had  occupied  in  the  columns.  On  the  northern  wall  of  the  cell 
of  the  Parthenon,  120  courses  or  plinths,  extending  half  the  length  of 
the  temple,  and  reaching  to  the  frieze,  were  restored  (1837).  Of  the 
southern  wall  of  the  cell  ninety  plinths  were  restored ;  likewise  two 
entire  columns  with  their  capitals  on  the  northern  side  ;  and  also  the 
seventh  column,  counting  from  the  northward  comer,  and  the  ninth ; 
several  drums  of  the  eighth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  columns  were 
restored.  On  the  south  side  of  the  peristyle,  restorations  were  made 
in  four  drums  of  the  seventh  column,  counting  from  the  north-western 
corner,  and  in  one  drum  of  the  eighth  column,  also  on  the  first  drum  of 
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the  thirteenth  column,  half  of  which  being  much  shattered,  was 
altogether  repaired. 

The  sums  expended  from  1833  to  1864  on  archaeological  excavations, 
on  restorations,  on  purchase  of  antiquities,  and  of  land  on  site  of  ancient 
structures,  amount  to  90,000  drachms;  of  this  sum  Mr.  L.  Boss  spent 
60,000  between  1834  and  1836 — 20,000  more  were  spent  between 
1836  and  1840—1000  between  1840  and  1850,  and  9000  between  1850 
and  1854— ^f  the  latter  sum  8000  were  devoted  to  archaeological 
excavations. 

For  the  substance  of  the  above  note  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Pittakys  himself.— [1855.] 


Letter  from  C.  R,  Cockerell,  Esq.,  R.A.,  to  the  Author, 

On  the  Large  Stones  employed  in  Ancient  Structures, 

Hampstead,  Kay  17,  1855. 

Tou  ask  me,  as  an  architect,  for  my  notions  on  that  grand  charac- 
teristic of  classical  architecture,  which,  in  our  Eastern  travels,  we  used 
to  contemplate  in  the  Egyptian  monolith,  the  Pelasgic  fortress,  or  the 
finished  Hellenic  temple,  with  so  much  wonder  and  veneration, — ^namely, 
the  use  of  vast  and  solid  stones.  You  remember  how  impressed  we  were 
with  those  imperishable  masses,  preserved  during  so  many  centuries,  as 
conclusive  evidences  of  the  glorious  history  of  past  times,  and  as  the 
realization  of  those  illustrious  personages  with  whom  they  were  almost 
always  associated,  and,  whilst  identifying  those  sacred  rdics  with  their 
authors  and  their  origin,  we  gratefully  admitted  that,  in  these  material 
testimonies,  the  architect,  no  less  than  the  historian  and  the  poet,  had 
effectually  contributed  to  the  record  of  immortal  renown. 

Our  eyes  had  been  accustomed  and  our  very  feelings  reconciled  to  a 
system  of  architecture  in  which  a  stone  of  more  than  two  or  three  tons 
hardly  ever  entered,  lofty  indeed  and  equipoised  in  the  air  by  a  mar- 
vellous calculation  of  statics,  yet  composed  for  the  most  part  of  small 
and  mean  materials,  which  a  man  might  carry  on  his  back — a  con- 
glomerate held  together  by  mortar,  and  liable  to  be  easily  thrown  down 
unless  maintained  by  superincumbent  weight,  according  to  the  medisBval 
doctrine,  ^*  Pondus  addit  robur."  We  now  found  ourselves  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  classical  system  employing  stones  from  five  to  one  hundred 
•totis  in  weight,  often  of  marble,  without  any  mortar  or  cement  what- 
ever, and  adjusted  with  such  precision  that  a  pin  could  hardly  be 
introduced  into  the  joints, — **  by  their  own  weight  made  stedfast  and 
immovable."  This  system,  I  say,  was  indeed  admirable  to  behold,  and 
raised  our  estimation  of  the  masonic  art  beyond  any  former  appre- 
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ciation ;  and  we  felt  that  while  these  works  would  continue  to  hand  to 
future  times  the  energy,  the  skill,  and  the  dignity  of  the  past,  our  own 
frail  and  ephemeral  buildings  would  leave  behind  them  nothing  but 
the  shapeless  mounds  of  a  Babylon. 

The  defence  of  communities  by  impregnable  walls  was,  undoubtedly , 
the  first  occasion  of  this  practice  in  classic  and  in  all  other  regions ; 
pride  and  pleasure  in  the  assertion  of  man's  supremacy  over  the  ele- 
ments of  nature  by  his  physical  and  mechanical  powers,  and  the 
purpose  of  monumental  record,  which  these  masses  were  best  cal- 
culated to  preserve,  before  the  invention  of  letters  and  of  the  familiar 
press,  had  idso  their  influence :  but  the  idea  of  the  sublime,  impressed 
by  the  association  of  gigantic  energy,  duration,  and  cost,  was  assuredly 
a  chief  motive,  apparent  in  all  classical  architecture ;  and  fully  justified 
it  certainly  is  by  the  effect  produced  on  all  beholders  to  this  day,  so 
far  exceeding  the  intellectual  impression  of  any  other  architecture,  and 
so  disproportioned,  we  might  say,  to  the  entire  volume  of  the  building 
itself. 

Next  to  order,  form,  and  proportion,  the  classical  architect  considered 
the  size  of  his  materials  as  the  chief  source  of  his  efiect,  and  the  true 
means  of  conveying  the  sublime  by  the  association  of  superhuman 
power,  and  by  the  promise  of  perennial  duration.  The  magnitude  of 
stones  was  therefore  a  primary  consideration  in  every  sacred  archi- 
tectural work. 

The  aboriginal  temple  was  but  a  tabernacle  for  the  idol  or  for  the 
floly  of  Holies,  rarely  penetrated :  exterior  impression,  giving  occasion 
and  opportunity  for  the  full  effect  of  grandeur  of  materials,  was  obvi- 
ously therefore  the  aim  of  the  architect ;  but  when  another  creed  and 
ritual  required  interior  space  and  accommodation  for  the  devout,  the 
whole  system  of  building  naturally  changed,  and  thence  would  follow  the 
disuse  of  the  vast  and  solid  stone ;  and  this  consideration,  with  that  of  the 
decline  of  all  industry  and  art  under  the  Byzantine  Romans  and  through 
the  middle  ages,  is  enough  to  account  for  the  decay  of  this  grand 
characteristic  practice  of  classical  architecture.  But  it  is  with  its  rise 
and  acme,  not  with  its  decline,  that  we  are  now  concerned  ;  and  I  will 
endeavour  to  suggest  those  technical  and  masonic  considerations  you 
desire  from  me — numero,  pondere,  mensur^ — which  may  enable  us  to 
appreciate  the  cost  and  wisdom  of  this  practice  of  the  ancients  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  modems,  and  to  estimate  its  value  in  the  ex- 
pression and  efiect  of  monumental  architecture. 

First,  then,  to  speak  of  actual  remains.  We  shall  remark  that  in 
proportion  as  we  recede  in  history,  so  the  age  of  monoliths  and  mighty 
stones  was  in  estimation. 

Egypt,  the  immemorial  mother  of  so  many  arts,  stands  here  again 
pre-eminent.  The  fragments  of  the  statue  of  Sesostris  at  Thebes  show 
that  in  its  monolithic  state  it  weighed  no  less  than  892  tons.   The  obelisk 
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still  remaining  at  Luxor  was  reported  to  the  British  Government,  when 
it  was  in  contemplation  to  remove  it  here,  as  weighing  284  tons :  its 
companion,  transported  to  Paris  a  few  years  ago  (72  feet  3  inches  high), 
weighing  223  tons.  The  obelisl^B  removed  by  the  Ceesars,  and  still 
existing  at  Borne,  are  of  inferior  dimensions  and  weights.  The  stones 
employed  in  the  Pyramids  are  from  20  to  40  feet  long,  and  range  from 
60  to  70  tons. 

Ton  will  determine  best  the  chronology  of  the  early  Greek  works 
and  their  reference  to  the  Egyptian — the  reality  of  the  Cyclops,  and  the 
rise  of  the  Pelasgi — the  weight  of  evidence — the  worth  of  tradition. 
Pausanias  (Arcad.  c.  38)  takes  it  on  himself  to  report,  not  in  the  way 
of  tradition,  but  as  a  fact,  that  ^'  Lycosura  in  Arcadia  was  the  first  city 
of  either  mainland  or  the  isles  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  illumined,  and 
from  its  venerable  walls  men  learned  how  to  build  cities ;"  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  its  primitive  and  inartificial  plan,  without  flanking- 
towers  or  quoins,  and  its  rude  and  massive  structure  of  great  stones,  torn 
from  their  native  beds  and  scarcely  worked  by  the  tool,  the  joints  filled 
with  smaller  stones,  fully  bear  out  this  expression  of  the  topographer 
as  sufficiently  plausible.  Tiryns  is  the  next  in  archaic  character,  re- 
sembling a  great  ship,  with  galleries  like  port-holes ;  it  lies  in  the  Plain 
of  Argos,  and  seems  well  entitled  to  the  epithet  '^  rnxi^^fraa  "  applied 
to  it  by  Hesiod  and  by  Homer,  and  fulfils  the  idea  of  Cyclopean  work- 
manship attributed  to  it  by  Strabo  and  Apollodorus.  The  masonry  exactly 
resembles  that  of  Lycosura,  and  the  stones  vary  from  7  to  10  tons  in 
weight.  Pausanias  fully  appreciated  the  effect  they  produce  on  the 
beholder ;  but  he  shows  himself  no  workman  when  illustrating  their 
magnitude  as  ''  requiring  two  mules  to  move  them,"  since  four  times 
that  number  would  not  sufiSce  to  draw  them  from  their  quarries  to  their 
positions. 

The  works  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgi  seem  the  next  in  antiquity,  being  of 
improved  workmanship,  flat  on  the  surface,  with  joints  more  exact,  though 
irregular  and  polygonal  in  form — the  "  opus  incertum  "  of  Vitruvius, 
and  far  superior  to  the  works  of  the  Cyclops  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
materials.  The  lintel  over  the  gate  of  Lions  at  Mycenae  is  upwards 
of  30  tons ;  that  over  the  doorway  to  the  Treasury  of  Atreus  weighs 
no  less  than  133  tons.  The  fortresses  and  temples  of  Greece  and  her 
colonies  are  full  of  these  examples,  which  might  be  multiplied  almost 
indefinitely.  Amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  the  colonial  instances 
are  those  of  Selinus  in  Sicily,  in  the  great  temple  of  which  city  we 
found  the  epistyUum  to  consist  of  92  stones  of  46  tons  each,  and  46 
capibds  sustaining  it,  each  of  the  enormous  weight  of  66  tons. 

In  the  Athenian  period  of  Pericles  we  find  the  same  principle  adhered 
to  in  efilect,  but  with  a  wise  economy.  The  lintel  over  the  opistho- 
domus  of  the  Parthenon,  instead  of  one  stone,  consists  of  ^ve^  each 
25  feet  long,  weighing  above  9  tons.    The  epistylium  of  the  Parthenon 
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is  alao  oomposed  of  three  thicknesses.  The  marble  monolithic  beams  of 
the  ceiling  in  the  Propylea  (22  feet  long  between  the  supports)  were 
justly  celebrated  by  Pausanias  (Attic,  c.  22)  as  '^  the  most  remarkable 
work  executed  to  Uie  present  time,  for  the  grandeur  of  the  stones  and 
the  beauty  of  their  finbh  ;"  but  he  was  not  aware  that  their  weight 
was  probably  lightened  by  hollowing  them  in  the  upper  surface,  as  was 
done  in  a  contemporary  work,  the  Temple  of  Apollo  in  Arcadia. 

From  this  period  until  that  of  the  Antonines  a  gradual  decay  of  this 
principle  of  great  stones  is  apparent 

Through  all  the  works  of  Alexander  and  hb  successors  we  find  no 
stones  of  magnitude ;  all  is  of  hurried  and  comparatively  trivial  execu- 
tion, in  profane  and  sacred  edifices.  In  the  former,  the  walls  of  cities, 
perhaps  a  more  recent  mode  of  warfare  had  superseded  the  ancient  use 
of  mighty  stones  in  their  structures  ;  and  few  fragments  of  sacred  archi- 
tecture of  that  period  are  to  be  found. 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus  we  have  the  example  of  laige  stones  in  the 
Pantheon,  where  the  columns  in  granite,  46  feet  high,  weigh  65  tons ; 
and  under  the  peaceful  Antonines  this  principle  was  fully  recognised. 
In  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  we  have  stones  of  the  finest 
marble  of  80  tons  and  upwards,  and  in  the  foundation  of  the  temple  at 
Baalbec  we  find  stones  63  feet  long,  weighing  804  tons. 

Thenceforward,  with  a  few  exceptions,  which  I  will  mention  hereafter, 
all  majesty  of  building,  together  with  this  important  characteristic,  de- 
clined for  ever  as  a  practice. 

But,  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  this  characteristic  principle  of  ancient 
architecture,  it  b  necessary  next  to  compare  the  testimony  of  writtea 
evidences  with  that  of  existing  remains,  and  so  to  trace  the  entire 
uniformity  of  its  theory  and  practice  from  holy  writ,  always  the  best 
exponent  of  ancient  practice  in  building,  down  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  of  all  periods. 

The  setting  up  of  monolithic  stones  or  obelbks  is  expressed  in 
Genesb  xxviii.  18,  ''  how  Jacob  set  up  a  stone  for  a  pillar  ;"  in  Joshua 
iv.  30,  how  the  twelve  men  out  of  every  tribe  were  to  take  twelve 
stones  out  of  the  midst  of  Jordan,  and  place  them  on  the  other  side  of 
Jordan ;  and  how  Samuel,  vii.  12,  ^<  took  a  stone  and  set  it  between 
Mizpeh  and  Shen,  and  called  the  name  of  it  £benezer,  the  stone  of 
help."  The  idea,  therefore,  was  universal,  and  not  peculiar  to  Egypt, 
however  superior  in  size  and  workmanship  the  obelisks  of  Pharaoh  may 
have  been. 

But  there  b  nothing  in  literature  so  illusfrative  and  circumstantial  as 
the  account  of  the  building  of  the  Temple,  from  the  Books  of  the 
Chronicles  and  the  Kings :  first,  *^  Solomon  told  70,000  men  to  bear 
burdens,  and  80,000  to  hew  stones  in  the  mountains ;  3600  were  ap- 
pointed as  overseers."  Thus  we  have  no  less  than  153,600  men  em- 
ployed in  a  temple  smaller  than  many  in  Greece,  being  about  190  feet  by 
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125,  surrounded  witli  courts  and  porticoes;  the  outermost,  in  its  most 
palmy  days,  being  about  960  feet  square.  For  these  they  brought 
^^  costly  stones  by  the  measures"  (I  Kings  vii.  9);  ^'the  foundation 
was  of  costly  stones,  even  great  stones."  "They  brought  hewed 
stones  to  lay  the  foundations  according  to  the  measure  of  hewed  stones, 
sawed  with  saws  within  and  without"  (1  Kings  v.  17).  "  So  they  pre- 
pared timber  and  stones  to  build  the  house,  stones  of  8  cubits  (10  feet) 
and  stones  of  10  cubits"  (13  feet  4  inches). 

Indeed,  we  are  assured  by  another  authority,  that  some  of  these 
stones  were  no  less  than  70  feet  long,  weighing  at  least  600  tons.  In 
the  breakwater  raised  by  Herod  the  Great,  stones  of  50  feet  and  upwards 
were  used.  And  Pliny  tells  us  that  Sesostris  employed  20,000  men  in 
his  obelisk  of  782  tons,  which  Bendall  explains  by  supposing  7000 
excavating  and  working,  3000  on  the  roads  and  transport,  and  10,000 
as  a  relay ;  considerations  which  will  go  far  to  explain  the  disuse  of 
these  expensive  operations  in  better  employed  and  civilized  populations. 
Herodotus  (Second  Book)  describes  the  method  by  which  the  stones  were 
raised  in  the  erection  of  the  Pyramids  (37  feet  long  by  5  feet  square, 
78  tons),  employing  100,000  men,  Diodorus  Siculus  says  360,000, 
during  twenty  years. 

Yitnivius  dedicates  the  first  eight  chapters  of  his  Tenth  Book  to  the 
subject  of  raising  and  fixing  the  vast  stones  at  the  Temple  of  Ephesus, 
and  the  engines  and  contrivances  by  which  they  were  transported  from 
the  quarries ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  almost  all  the  mechanical  aids 
known  to  us  at  this  day  are  cited  by  him,  under  Greek  names,  as 
common  in  his  day,  and  the  remains  themselves  preserve  traced  of 
many  that  we  have  no  notion  of. 

The  various  orders  of  masonry,  for  beauty  and  for  strength,  are 
described  by  Yitnivius  in  the  third  and  eighth  chapters  of  the  Second 
Book,  showing  the  great  importance  attached  to  this  element  of  effect 
as  well  as  solidity  in  building  by  the  ancients ;  and  Pausanias  speaks 
in  terms  of  admiration  of  the  hpfwvla  of  the  masonry  of  the  Temple  of 
Apollo  Epicurius  in  Arcadia,  namely,  the  isometrical  size  and  propor- 
tionate form  of  the  stones  composing  the  walls,  and  their  nice  order  and 
adaptation  to  each  other — ^rules  which  we  find  very  carefully  observed 
in  all  templar  architecture  especially:  and  Pliny,  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  his  Thirty-sixth  Book,  describes  how,  in  the  Temple  of 
Ephesus,  ^' Chersiphron  architectus,  summa  miracula,  epistylia  tants 
molis  attolli  potuisse ;"  but  the  fixing  of  the  lintel  over  the  door,  always 
the  largest  stone  used  in  templar  architecture,  presented  difiiculties 
which  threatened  to  drive  him  to  despair,  had  not  the  goddess  come 
to  his  assistance — "Traduntque  in  ea  cogitatione  fessum,  nocturno 
tempore  in  quiete  vidisse  prsBsentem  Deam  cui  templum  fiebat,  hor- 
tantem  ut  viveret:  se  composuisse  lapidem,  atque  ita  postero  die 
apparuit  et  pondere  ipso  correctus  videbatur."    The  lintel  is  always  the 
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largest  stone  remaining  at  this  day  in  the  ruins  of  a  Greek  temple ;  at 
Naxos  the  only  existing  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Bacchus  are  the 
lintel  and  the  doorposts. 

The  Temple  of  Balbec,  of  posterior  date,  exhibits  a  decline  of  the 
practice  here  advocated,  the  lintel  being  there  composed  of  many  stones 
in  arched  joints — the  system  of  '^  platesbandes,"  since  so  much  used  in 
France. 

The  sanctity  of  the  lintel  throughout  ancient  architectural  practice 
is  worthy  of  remark.  The  Jews  (Exodus,  chap,  xii.,  v.  22)  are  en- 
joined to  sprinkle  the  lintel  and  the  doorposts  with  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Passover,  that  the  Lord  when  he  seeth  the  blood  may 
pass  over  and  not  suffer  the  destroyer  to  smite  them  ;  and  Amos  (chap. 
IX.,  V.  1,  2)  saw  the  Lord  standing  upon  the  altar,  and  saying,  ^  Smite 
the  upper  lintel  of  the  door  that  the  posts  may  shake,  for  I  will  wound 
them  in  the  head,  all  of  them.'' 

The  phraseology  of  the  masonic  art  was  metaphorically  used  amongst 
the  Jews  to  express  the  gravest  and  most  momentous  of  all  subjects. 
In  Psalm  cxviii.,  v.  22,  Christ  is  called  the  cornerstone.  Psalm  cxviii. 
V.  22,  is  quoted  by  St.  Luke :  "  the  stone  which  the  builders,  rejected 
has  become  the  head  stone  of  the  corner ;"  Matt.  xxi.  v.  44,  '^  whoso- 
ever shall  fedl  on  this  stone  shall  be  broken,  but  on  whomsoever  it  falls 
it  will  crush  him  to  pieces ;"  Isaiah  xxviii.  v.  13,  "  behold  I  lay  in 
Zion  a  tried  stone;"  Peter  i.,  v.  2-5,  <*to  whom  coming  as  unto  a 
living  stone  " — '^  ye  also  as  lively  stones  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house, 
acceptable  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ."  And  these  quotations 
might  be  multiplied  in  proof  of  this  constant  mode  of  expressing  the 
most  serious  of  all  subjects. 

Sometimes  the  metaphor  is  significant  of  loveliness,  as  when  David 
says  (Psalm  cxliv.,  v.  12)  ^'Let  our  daughters  be  as  comer  stones 
polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace." 

Thus  we  have  traced  the  principle  of  architectural  gprandeur  by  the 
use  of  large  stones  through  the  classic  ages,  both  in  practice  and  in 
theory.  Of  its  recognition  in  mediaeval  times  we  have  examples 
sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  our  respect  and  imitation. 

The  first  occurs  in  a  period  which  we  should  least  suspect  of  such  a 
labour,  and  is  therefore  a  more  signal  example  of  its  value  and  of  its 
evidence  of  greatness  of  soul.  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
surnamed  the  Great,  king  of  Italy,  was  the  patron  of  literature  and  of 
antiquities.  In  526  he  died,  and  his  daughter  Amalswintha  erected  to 
his  memory  a  tomb  which  would  bear  comparison  with  the  greatest  of 
the  Egyptian  works.  The  dome,  86  feet  in  diameter,  still  existing  at 
Havenna,  is  composed  of  a  single  stone,  and  weighs  no  less  than  804  tons. 

Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  furnishes  us  with  the  next  signal  ex- 
ample. The  stone  brought  to  St.  Petersburg  as  the  pedestal  of  his 
statue  weighed  800  tons :  it  has  since  been  reduced  to  about  520  tons. 
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Louis  the  Fourteeath,  by  some  also  called  '^  the  Great,"  was  not  un« 
mindful  of  the  dignity  and  the  use  of  such  efforts.  The  raking  comioe 
of  the  Louvre  is  one  stone  about  40  feet  in  length ;  and  those  composing 
the  bridge  of  Neuilly  have  always  excited  admiration  from  their  extra- 
ordinary magnitude. 

History  has  not  preserved  to  us  the  name  of  the  builder  of  Stonehenge, 
the  noblest  Dniidical  temple  existing ;  he  might,  however,  be  justly 
entitled  also  to  the  epithet  of  "  Great,''  since  no  mason  has  erected 
another  stone  of  equal  weight  (37  tons)  in  this  country  since  that 
unknown  and  apparently  barbarous  epoch. 

We  have  referred  to  the  armies  cited  in  history  as  required  for  the 
opening  of  quarries,  and  the  enormous  expense  necessary  to  obtain 
large  stones  and  to  fix  them  in  their  places ;  and  we  may  thence  infer 
the  very  considerable  advance  in  social  organization  illustrated  by 
such  works. 

In  our  own  country  it  is  well  known  that  the  ^^  coloss  "  order  pro- 
posed by  Sir  C.  Wren  in  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul's  was  relinquished, 
from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  stones  of  sufficient  magnitude  £rom  our 
own  quarries>  and  no  stone  of  5  tons  can'  be  traced  in  that  &bric. 
But  in  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  have  intervened  since 
that  period  we  have  so  opened  our  quarries  as  to  have  used  no  less  than 
800  stones  weighing  from  5  to  9  tons  each,  in  the  building  of  the 
British  Museum ;  and  I  have  before  me  a  proposal  of  contract  from 
Messrs.  Freeman  for  a  granite  stone  80  feet  long,one  foot  only  shorter 
than  the  obelisk  in  tl\e  court  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  which  could  be 
polished  by  our  modem  steam  machinery  in  a  manner  greatly  superior 
to  that  of  classic  times,  and  brought  at  a  small  expense  to  an  equality  of 
surface  and  a  lustre  which  were  never  known  before.  This  being  the 
case  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  employment  of  our  own  native 
quarries  and  mechanical  forces  would  much  better  become  our  times 
and  our  people  than  the  robbery  of  Luxor,  after  the  example  of  our 
ingenious  neighbours,  especially  when  the  expense  would  probably  not 
exceed  that  of  the  transport  of  the  obelisk  from  Egypt.  Let  me  men- 
tion that  I  have  had  a  proposal  from  the  same  party  to  furnish  fifty 
columns  of  50  feet  long  from  the  same  rock. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  time,  effort,  and  use  of  quarries ;  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  disuse  and  waste  of  national  industry,  and  the  want 
of  capital  and  enterprise  for  the  reopening  of  them,  was  a  chief  cause  of 
the  employment  of  old  materials  during  the  mediaeval  ages. 

The  influence  on  style  and  taste  in  architecture  of  the  material  em- 
ployed in  its  composition  is  obvious,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  diversity  of  treatment  arising  from  the  use  of  large  and  costly 
stones,  or  of  the  contrary.  In  the  one  the  understanding  is  rightly 
directed  to  the  masonic  art  as  the  intrinsic  exponent  of  the  building 
art,  in  which  magnitude,  solidity,  duration,  the  exact  collocation  and 
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proportion  of  the  compoDent  parts  disposed  in  logical  structure,  together 
with  the  association  of  labour,  cost,  and  mechanical  power,  are  the 
primary  elements  of  effect  and  impression  on  the  mind, — all  adventitious 
ornament  being  made  secondary  to  these  essentials  of  the  magnificent 
and  the  venerable  in  monumental  architecture. 

This  principle  is,  in  fact,  the  turning  point  of 'the  characteristics  of 
the  classical  and  mediseval  styles.  When  the  masonic  art  drew  from 
the  Apostles  the  apostrophe  addressed  to  the  Saviour,  ^'Behold,  what 
manner  of  stones  are  these  I"  and  the  employment  of  magnitude, 
isodomic  proportion,  bonding,  and  jointing,  accorded  with  the  rules 
delivered  to  us  by  Yitruvius  £rom  the  Greeks,  the  art  was  true  to  itself, 
and  spoke  its  own  idiomatic  language ;  but  when  the  material  became 
small  and  mean,  insular  in  dimension  or  measure  (pseudisodomic), 
and  the  niceties  of  adjustment  and  jointing  were  supplied  by  unlimited 
use  of  mortar,  ornamentation  was  the  only  means  of  redeenung  the 
structural  meanness  and  defect  of  masonic  grandeur :  hence  the  quan- 
tity of  trivial  decoration ;  and  hence  the  small  elaborations  throughout 
the  mediaeval  buildings,  ^^  to  hide  by  ornament  the  want  of  art." 

The  world  is  still  deceived  by  ornament ;  and  at  the  present  time 
especially  there  is  a  disposition  to  accept  ornamentation  as  a  substitute 
for  architecture,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  trivial  gratification  of  the  eye 
to  forego  the  advantage  of  the  graver  elements  and  more  enduring 
qualities  of  the  art. 

The  revival  of  classical  art  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
was  hampered  with  the  long  previous  mediaeval  practice,  the  want  of 
means  and  enterprise  in  the  opening  of  quarries,  and  the  unpropitious 
fiu^t  that  the  architects  were  chiefiy  painters.  Brunelleschi,  however, 
showed  in  his  style,  and  in  the  great  stones  used  by  him  in  the  Pa- 
lazzo Pitti,  the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions  and  his  understanding  of  the 
true  essence  of  classical  architecture. 

But  the  phase  of  the  revival  is  not  yet  passed,  and  we  may  hope  to 
see  it  accomplished  by  this  last  essential  element  of  classical  gprandeur 
in  architecture :  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  the  quarries  and  the  mechanism 
of  England  are  now  ripe  for  this  consummation. 

Ever  your  obliged  friend 

and  fellow-traveller, 

C.  B.  COCKSRBIX. 

The  Lord  BrovghUm, 
4c        8fC, 
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Vol.  I.  Chap.  XXVI.  p.  356.— The  Paneum  at  Vari. 

Boeckh — Corpus  Inscrip.  Grsec.    Pars  II.  Inscrip.  Attica?,  vol.  i.  p.  463, 

456. 

In  antro  prope  Vary,  apud  yeterem  Anaphlystum,  ubi  fere  Paneum 
collocat  Strabo  :-7-^,  hj  sunt  ap.  Chandl.,  Inscr.  ii.  iii.  p.  76 ;  a,  d^  A, 
faabet  Dodwell.  Itm.  T.  i.  p.  550  et  sqq,  Prsterea  plurimos  honim 
titulorum  prsBbent  Hobbouse.  Itin.  p.  404,  [Cf.  p.  1051,]  Pomard. 
Itin.  T.  ii.  p.  78  sqq.  Ex  schedis  Domini  St.  Martin  babeo  partes  a, 
e^t/j  in  iisdem  schedis  dicuntur  statute  Mercurii  et  Cybeles  ibi  esse  vivo 
saxo  elaboratsB  [alii  Isidem  vocant] :  a  est  in  fronte  anterioris  antri  in 
rape ;  5,  c,  in  duobus  lateribus  saxi  in  antro  jacentis ;  d  prope  ostium 
majoris  cavi ;  e  in  majori  cavo  ad  anaglyphum  rupi  incisum,  quo  reprse- 
aentatur  Arciiidamus  brevi  tunica  indutus ;  /  in  cavo  paulo  post  a ; 
g  in  rupe  ad  dexteram  prope  interiorem  introitum  semel,  et  iterum  alio 
looo ;  A  magnis  Uteris  in  alia  parte  rupis  bis,  sub  duabus  cellulis ;  et 
has  litcras  Dodwellus  dicit  valde  antiquas,  Chandl.  caeteris  titulis  re- 
centiores ;  t  est  ex  adverso  inscriptionis/. 


a. 

apxeahmozo^ 
hpaiozonym* 
oahptoz^paa 
aizinym^hnto 

5  ANTPONESHPr 
HZATO 

h. 
AP+EAHMOSH 
AIOSKAI+OL 
AESTAI        KYM 
SOIKOAO 

AAMO$O0EP 
SKAPONNVI 
AI^EOVTEV^EN 


d. 

AP+EAAMOS 

O  ♦EPAIOS 

e. 

AF>+EAHMOS 

AP^+EAAMOS 

/. 
XAPITOS ' 

^• 
PANOS 

A. 
APOAAnNOS":  EPZO 

t. 
TANTEP 
ZOK 
KAI...C 

eoN 


a.  Vs.  4.  Chandl.  Ins.  «ON>,  ached.  Mart,  addunt  TO,  quod  Chandl. 
(Huittit ;   Dodw.  RONTON.    Vs.  5  sic  X  formavi  ex  sched.  Mart.    In  h 

'  It  i(  rnmurkablc  that  no  two  oopiea  of  th«M  insoriptioiu  agree.    Wordsworth  Mya 
this  (No./.)  ahooW  b«  XAPITON  (p.  169).— [1855.] 
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E.M.N  ut  in  Sig.  inscr.  S  cauda  aliquantum  cincinnata,  capite  ang^ulaii 
In  c,  d,  literas  secundum  Chandler!  syllabum  dedi ;  item  me;  in  c  pru 
2  dedi  ^.  In/Chandl.  APPOX:  Dodw.  diserte  quod  dedi.  In  ^  sch. 
Mart.  PANIOS.  In  h  Chandl.  :  EP20,  item  Hobh.  [hie  tamea  omia^ 
interpunctione]  Dodw.  KEPSa,  Pom.  SEPSO,  ubi  vides  <  esse  pro  :  lec- 
lum  quod  conjeci  de  titulo  n.  25. 

a.  'Apx<^>r^^  ^  ifnipaios  6  mf/Afft^Kffnrot 

if>pabai<ri  Nv/i^>«y  to  Syrpov  i^pyria-aro. 

c.  ['Ap;(c]da^ff  6  0i7p[cuo3ff  jcairov  t^vfi'<f)jais  c<^vrcv(rcv. 

c2.  *Apxf^rjftoSf  6  (f}€paios. 

e.  *Apx^^f*os,  'Ap;(€da/Aoy. 

/!.  Xapirof. 

^.  Uav6s, 

h,  'Air(SXXa»roff '£p<ro. 

Mira  est  forma  c^py^ororo;  de  priori  17  of.  n.  162 — r6  Hvrpw  recita  ram-pa^ 
vel  T&vrpov,  Titulus  enim  ex  soluta  oratione  et  versu  mixtus  est,  ut 
alii  de  quibus  dixi  ad  u.  16  quos  qui  nuperrime  impugnavit,  fecit  cupi- 
ditate  prsetrictus.  Pheraeus  hie  Archedemus  est  civitati  Atticae  ad- 
scriptus  Chcilides.  Ex  quibus  autem  Pheris  sit  nescio :  Maxime  tamen 
Messeniacae  Pharee  etiam  ^pal  dictse  reperiuntur  ex  usu  Homerico. 
Literarum  species  vetusta  est,  sed  [docente  titulo  a]  ex  afiectatione,  ut 
aliquoties  parte  I. — [1854.] 


Vol  I.  Chap.  XXXn.  p.  488. — Pronunciation  of  Greek. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  what  appeared  to  the  disciples  of  Eras- 
mus the  classical  pronunciation,  and,  together  with  some  remarks  from 
other  sources,  is  given  from  the  treatises  in  the  Sylloge  of  Haver- 
campius,  chiefly  from  that  of  Mekerchus.  The  Bomaic  pronunciation 
is  put  opposite  to  the  letters,  in  the  characters  of  the  English  Alphabet 

A  =  A,  sometimes  broad  and  open,  sometimes  like  the  a  in  nuUe^  plate  /  * 
Pronounced  always  as  the  Italian  A,  and  the  a  in  v€ist,pasi, 

B=V, 

Was  a  labial  consonant,  like  our  B,  and  pronounced  as  we  sound  the 
letters  in  Bo/i/Sco  and  Bapfiauw.  It  was  originally  an  aspirated  P ;  and 
the  iEolians  and  Dorians  employed  it  sometimes  as  a  pure  or  simple 
aspirate,  writing  BPOA02  for  poa02.'    The  change  of  the  Beta  to 

>  See  Analytical  Essay  on  the  Greek  Alphabet,  p.  21. 
■  Analytical  Essay,  &c.  pp.  6,  7. 


*  The  sound  in  Romaic  is  almost  always      txtst  and  past ;  but  still  there  is  what  is 
broad  and  open,  like  the  a  in  father  and  in      called  the  long  A,  as  in  "grate."— [1855.] 
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Veta  originated  probably  from  the  necessity  of  spelling  by  means  of 
the  B,  Roman  names  beginning  with  a  Y,  which;  after  the  inoorpora* 
tioD  of  Greece  in  the  Roman  empire,  so  frequently  recurred,  as  to  in- 
duce by  degrees  an  alteration  of  sound  in  the  original  Greek  letter.    It 
has  before  been  mentioned,  that  the  Tartars  cannot  pronounce  the  B : 
the  early  Scythian  settlers  in  Greece  may  have  decided  the  change  in 
favour  of  the  Y.     It  is  evident  that  what  was  gained  by  one  letter  was 
lost  by  another,  and  when  the  latter  Greeks  wanted  to  spell  any  foreign 
word  containing  a  B,  they  had  no  other  way  of  representing  it  but  by 
^  and  7c :  thus,  Anna  Comnena  writes  Robertas,  Fofmapros.     When  this 
change  took  place  is  not  exactly  known;  the  similarity  between  the 
labial  letters  may  have  occasioned  an  accidental  confusion  in  early 
periods:  thus,  Octavius  is  on  some  medals  O/ero/Stor.     But  long  aft^ 
that  period  proper  names  from  the  Latin  were  spelt  with  a  B,  as  is  seen 
in  Plutarch,  Dion,  and  other  historians:  take,  for  example,  Bpovrof, 
:^Tpdfi<av,  Tc^cpior ;  and  words  also  from  the  Latin  have  the  same  con- 
formity, piebis  and  uxhano  being  spelt  in  Theophilus  Antecessor  [^Insti^ 
tutionib.  de  Jure  Nat.  Gent,  et  CiviL']  irXc/Scr  and  ohpfiava.     Latin  words 
from  the  Greek  prove  the  same  fact :  /3o»  made  600,  fidpfiapos  barbams ; 
not  1700  and  varvarus.     An  initial  Y  in  Roman  names  was  rendered  by 
ov,  as  *Ovdkfpios,  'OvoX^ff,  *OvipyiKioiy  for   Valerius^  Valens,  and    VtrffQiuSy 
as  if  that  diphthong  had  something  of  the  sound  of  our  W.     Modem 
languages,  in  some  words  taken  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  preserve 
the  sound  of  B,  not  Y.     The  German  and  Dutch  "  bosch  "  (a  wood), 
and  the  French  ''  bois,"  are  evidently  from  fioa-Kvi ;  and  '^  blaspheme  " 
is  from  fi\aa<t>rifjL€iv  i  as  well  as  the  French  '^  embraser "  and  English 
" brazier"  from  ipfipaCtw. 
The  verse  of  Cratinus, 

'O  d*  rjXiBtos  &€m€p  np6fiaTOp  fiti  firi  Xcy«>v  /Sodtfri,* 

shows  the  sound  of  the  B  to  have  been  not  Y,  but  like  the  first  conso- 
nant in  ''  bleat,*'  a  word  itself  taken  from  /SX^x'iv.  It  may  be  said, 
that  the  Greeks  had  not  the  power  of  pronouncing  our  B,  and  that 
although  va,  va,  was  not  so  like  the  bleating  of  a  sheep  as  ba,  ba,  it  was 
the  nearest  representation  of  which  their  alphabet  would  admit.     To 

^  Mr.  Pennington   (An  Euay  on   the  show  that  the  v  eoald  not  hav^e  had  the 

Pronundation    of   the   Greek    Language,  sound  of  y  or  i  in  ancient  Greek,  as  no 

1844)  makes  somewhat  light  of  the  argu-  cackoo  ever  gave  in  his  call  the  sound  of 

meut  drawn  from  the  sounds  made  by  ani-  kokkyx.      And  again,   in   r^rd   to  the 

mala  (p.  20  et  seq.)f  And  he  may  be  right  above-cited  verse  of  CnflJnas,  I  agree  with 

if  objecting  to  carrying  that  argument  to  Mr.  Pennington  that  it  does  not  decide  the 

the   length  of  positive  proof;   bat  as  a  pronunciation  of  the  11,  but  I  still  think  it 

negative  proof  I  think  the  infei-euce  just.  shows  that  B  had  not  in  ancient  Greek 

For  example,  he  may  be  right  in  saying  the  sound  of  V.     In  another  place  (p.  72) 

that  the  Greek  word  jm«*v^  and  the  Eng-  Mr.  Pennington  decides  against  the  modern 

lisb  word  cackoo  are  not  "both  correct  Greek  pronunciation  of  the  B,  using  the 

imitations  of  the  same  soand,  and  therefore  same  argument  as  in  the  text  reUtive  to 

exactly  alike ;"  but  I  submit  that  the  name  the  digamma«~[1855  ] 
of  the  bird  in  Greek  is  quiti'  sufficient  to 
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which  I  answer,  that  as  the  modern  Greeks  have  in  /xir  a  distinct  B,  it 
is  nearly  a  certainty  that  their  ancestors  also  had  that  letter,  and  thst 
the  ancient  Greeks  were  supplied  with  a  Y,  or  something  very  like  it, 
in  the  sound  of  their  Digamma. 

r  =  6,  except  before  c  and  i,  et  and  oc,  when  it  is  y,  like  y  in  yidd^  but 
stronger,  and  before  y,  r,  x>  £>  ^^^  **  *"•*  ^®  power  of  n,  or 
rather  n^. 

Appears  to  have  been  pronounced  always  hard.  The  g  in  "  greffier," 
**  graver,"  and  "  engraft,"  shows  what  it  was  in  ypaif^wj  the  original 
word.     Whether  it  ever  had  the  sound  of  n  may  admit  of  doubt. 

A=DTH,  or^Ainttorf, 

Is  like  the  D  in  the  modem  languages  of  Europe,  and  not  Th  as  in 
Romaic,  for  the  Th  is  represented  by  e.  DiQnysius  also  puts  it 
between  the  T  and  e.* 

E  =  A,  as  it  is  sounded  in  where,^ 

Similar  to  the  Italian  pronunciation,  but  sometimes  like  the  short  I 
of  the  Latius;  for  Britanni,  JDonutianus,  and  Capitdlium^  are  spelt 
Bp€Tayo4  Ao/icrtoi^ff,  and  KcnrercaXtoi/.  There  was  no  difference  in  the 
mode  of  pronouncing  the  long  and  short  vowels.'  % 

Z  =  Z, 

Seems  to  have  been  equivalent  to  Iq  soft,  as  we  pronounce  zephyr, 
not  to  (T^,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Dionysius  in  his  treatise, 
frcpl  <rvv6«a-€c»s  ovofuer^p ;'  for  QuintiHan  (lib.  xii.)  affirms  (  and  v  to  be 
the  most  agreeable  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  will  not  apply 
to  "  «rf."  Zoucken  (to  seek),  zoomen  (to  surround),  zien  (to  boil),  are 
evidently  from  fi^rflv,  ftfvvvriy,  and  fccw. 

U  =  E,  as  in  m«  and  mete — 

The  vocular  sound  in  bread.  Mekerchus  instances  also  meat^  great, 
and  Jieat ;  which  shows  either  how  liable  pronunciation  is  to  change,  or 

^  See  Analytical  Essay,  p.  21,  and  Platarch  in  his  treatise  oonoeming  the  £1  at  Delphi, 
and  Dionysios,  IXim  evf^irutt  inftarmv. 

*  At^XM  Mai  xlyv^n  avrk,  tlr»t  Im  ri  ryvSnrm  iTvw,  ri  fUf,  {,  Isit  rtS,  r,  juu,  ).— 
Sect.  14. 


*  Mr.  Pennington  (p.  75)  says  of  this  represented  by  AA  according  to  modern 

letter:  **That  the  modem  Greek  is  the  Greek  pronunciation."^1855.] 
correct  pronunciation  seems  probable  from  f  Corpe,  l^eo  Hellenic — [1855.] 

the  Doric  pronunciation  of  Z  being  repre-  \  In  the  early  period  of  the  alphabet  E 

sented  by  AA,  as  yv/ttdlUfuu  for  yvftvd^*'  stood  for  three  distinct  sounds,  for  a  short 

fMu  (Aristoph.  Lysist.  82),     Now  the  AA,  £,  as  in  EXQ ;  for  a  long  one,  as  in  AEM 02, 

as  we  pronounce  them,  create  a  sound  en-  and  for  a  long  I,  as  in  EMI. — Pennington, 

tirely  diHerent  from  Z,  bat  Z,  pronounced  p.  56.— [1855.] 
in  a  thick,  lisping  manner,  will  be  exactly 
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that  he  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the  English.  The  modem  Greeks 
pronounce  n  exactly  like  the  iota ;  but  the  Erasmians  bring  a  variety  of 
PTOO&  that  It  was  much  more  open  and  broad  than  tlie  Iota:  lu^nau 
signifies  to  bleat  like  a  goat,  and  pkiixf^v  to  bleat  like  a  sheep ;  and  if 
the  sound  is  at  all  preserved,  it  should  be,  as  before  mentioned,  a  short 
A.  The  Irish,  in  saying  Jasus  instead  of  Jesus,  have  preserved  the 
original  sound  of  IH20Y2,  a  word  which  is  one  of  Mekerehus's 
examples.* 

©=TH,in<AinA. 

The  same  as  in  the  Romaic.  Tlie  Thocter  of  the  Dutch  is  evidently 
from  Bvyanfp>  The  English  excel  in  the  pronunciation  of  this  letter ; 
and  the  th  in  their  own  language,  as  well  as  the  $hy  is  a  simple  conso- 
nant, and  should  be  marked,  says  Mr.  Tooke,  by  a  single  letter.'  The 
Copts,  the  modem  Greeks,  and  ourselves,  have  alone  preserved  the 
real©.* 

I  =  E. 

This  letter  appears  to  have  been  pronounced  like  our  E  in  metej  and 
by  no  means  like  our  letter  /,  which  is  diphthongal.  Dionyous  calls 
it  the  last  or  the  inferior  vowel,  taxorov  if  iravrt»p  t6  t-  and  Cecilius, 
pumQioy  a  dwarf.  A  curious  speculation  might  be  instituted  respecting 
the  'IcM-oxurfi^v  or  iroXviWa  of  the  modern  Greeks,  who  have  resolved 
the  17,  V,  CI,  oi,  and  vi,  into  this  vowel.  In  Henry  Stephens's  Apology 
for  the  Ancient  Pronunciation  of  the  Greek  Tongue,  there  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  effect  which  might  be  produced  by  this  confusion  of 
letters — M^  av  fuv  €iirois  fwl  Sri  if  nSKis  ^vyaratra  cr^  rols  Xoifiois  if>Bflpoiroy 
6iovci  woifujp  rotff  Bripiois.  icai  ywfj  trov  rtdvriKoi  ff^  troij  Koi  rptis  vloi  &<rr€ 
vp6s  rriv  r&v  \oiw&p  trcarqplav  xprjoSai  del  /icrocic^o'ri  Taxumj  ;  which, 
according  to  the  present  system,  would  be,  Mi  si  men  ipis  mi  oti  i  polis 
wnbasa  si  Us  limis  phtirito^  ioni  pimin  tis  tirOs :  he  yini  sou  tetniki  idi  si^  he 
tris  U :  oste  pros  ten  ton  lipon  sotirian  criste  di  metihisi  tahisH.*  Athenseus 
says,  that  only  one  word  in  Greek  ends  in  i,  which  is  ^cXc.  In  Romaic 
it  is  a  common  termination. 

'  Diversioiu  of  Purley,  FEurt  I.  p.  93. 

*  Analytical  Essay,  p.  13.     I  shall  take  afterwards  occasion  to  notice  Villoison's  re- 
marks respecting  this  letter,  as  well  as  some  other  of  his  opinions  on  this  subject. 
>  P.  400,  Syfioge  Altera,  torn.  ii. 


*  **  Dionysios  says  it  was  pronounced  writer  shows  from  a  passage  in  Plato's  Cra- 

like  £,  only  with  a  longer  quantity   of  tylus  that  the  H  differed  in  sound  from  the 

time;  and  this  b  expressly  confirmed  by  iota,  notwithstanding  that  '*  many  are  the 

Terentianos Maums. [Apud  rutch.  p.  2393.]  inscriptions  of  unquestionable  antiquity  in 

„      .,                       .  which   the    H  and    I  are  used   for  each 

Literam  namque  L    videmus  esse    ad  ^^^^  „     Euripides  expressly  distinguishes 

Hr«  pronmam,                .  .        „  .  between  n  and  i  as  voweU,  in  spelling  the 

Sicut  O  et  n  videntur  esse  Ticin«  sibi.  ^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^^       ^54  ») _ 

Temporum  momenta  distant,  non  soni  £X)nald8on's  Gnik  Gram.  p.  13.-[1855.] 

nati  vitas.  -'^             ^          ■" 

— Pennington,  p.  34.    Vet  the  same  learned 
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K  =  K,  bat  in  Bome  districts  CH. 

Always  k  harsh,  not  only  before  consonants,  but  also  before  all  the 
vowels.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Latin  C,  which  is  very  impro- 
perly pronounced  like  an  s  before  e,  t,  and  u.  The  most  ancient  R  (Dl) 
is  a  junction  of  two  Gammas.* 

A  =  L. 

The  same  as  in  the  Romaic,  and  as  it  is  pronounced  by  the  English. 

M  =  M,  but  together  with  v  has  the  sound  of  B, 

As  in  Romaic,  except  that  no  alteration  took  place  when  put  before 
r,  as  the  j3  was  equivalent  to  B. 

N  =  N,  but  before  /3,  /i,  x  =  M. 

Also  as  in  the  vulgar  Greek,  and  usual  pronunciation,  but  without 
any  exception  for  the  three  letters ;  for  if  y  sounded  like  ^,  how  came 
Fabius  to  say  that  in  Greek  no  words  ended  in  fi,  on  account  of  its 
kakophony?  Perhaps  some  sciolists  have  introduced  this  alteration, 
seeing  that  the  Latin  prepositions  auy  vi,  and  oem,  when  compounded, 
change  nieir  final  letters  into  m. 

»  =  X. 

It  had  the  power  of  ks  or  gs :  thus  <l>oipi$  appears  from  the  genitive 
<t>oipiKos  to  have  been  foinikSy  and  Sim4,  which  makes  Syrvyosy  antugs, 

0=0. 

This  letter  was  like  the  Italian  O,  and  had  the  same  sound  as  u  in 
some  Latin  nouns ;  $a/3ior  and  TLonkiKSkas  were  written  to  represent 
Fabius  and  Publicola.  *oX«rdr  seems  the  original  of  our  Au/A,  and  &Tt 
is  the  uti  or  ut  of  the  Romans,  who  had,  as  the  modem  Italians  still 
have,  a  propensity  to  pronounce  even  their  own  o  like  an  «.*  The 
modem  Greeks  and  the  English  in  their  O,  except  in  words  where  it  is 
followed  by  a  consonant  or  mute  vowel  (as  in  mode  and  bode),  have 
cormpted  the  sound  of  the  letter."  • 

n  =  P. 

Equivalent  to  the  P  in  English,  and  as  it  is  now  pronounced  by  the 
Greeks  and  other  nations. 

'  Analytical  Essay,  p.  5.  '  Analytical  Essay. 

■  See  Diversionjj  of  Puriey,  Part  I.  p.  96. 


*  "  The  Greek  O  seems  from  Dionysius  cciFe  any  difference  in  the  common  dis- 

to  correspond  nearly  with  ours.     The  mo-  course  between  the  O  and  a" — Penning- 

dern  Greeks  so  pronounce  it,  only  with  a  ton,  p.  36.     This  does  not  differ  much  from 

rounder  and  fuller  sound,  very  grateful  to  the  authorities  quoted  at  the  bottom  of  the 

the  ear.     I  have  never  been  able  to  per-  above  page. — [1855.] 
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I»  =  R. 

Aspirated  or  pronounced  more  gutturally  than  the  English  R,  and  in 
8t  similar  manner  to  the  Welsh.  Bhaidery  a  waterfall,  in  that  language 
is  derived,  it  should  seem,  from  pUBpov  or  pca>. 

3  =  8. 

In  which  manner  it  was  always  pronounced  by  the  ancient  Greeks. 
The  sound  of  the  o-  in  troKKOi  is  exactly  given  in  our  sack,  Pindar  calls 
it  iciffdijkov,  adtdterina  littera,  and  Dionysius  mentions  that  some  poets 
had  written  whole  odes  without  it.* 

T  =  T,  but  when  after  v  is  made  D. 

It  was  like  the  Latin  t,  and  never  the  d ;  for  Tojn-aXoy  was  spelt  Tan- 
talus by  the  Romans,  not  TaruMus,  and  Antonius  was  rendered  by  the 
Greeks  Avrdtno^.* 

Y=E,  or  the  i  in  liUle.^ 

The  real  force  of  this  vowel  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  Eras- 
mians,  and  the  best  living  authority  for  solving  questions  in  Greek 
archaeology,  have  preferred  the  French  accented  «.*  rpvC^ip  (to  grunt), 
SkokvCfiv  (to  howl),  and  k6kkv(  (a  cuckoo),  are  words  in  which  the  sound 
was  the  representative  of  the  sense,  and  could  not  have  been  pronounced 
after  the  manner  of  the  modem  Greeks. 

4>  =  a  labial  aspirate  between  F  and  Ph. 

The  latter,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Priscian,  was  the  real  pro- 
nunciation of  the  ^  ;  for  although  the  Greeks,  in  spelling  Latin  words  in 
their  own  characters,  made  use  of  it  to  represent  the  F,  yet  they  could, 
in  fact,  not  utter  the  sotmd  of  that  letter.  Cicero  says  that  they  were 
unable  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Fundanius.  The  Erasmians  thought 
the  F  and  ^  were  the  same.  But  I  will  not  venture  into  the  labyrinths 
of  the  Digamma,  nor  attempt  to  examine  the  pretensions  of  F,  ^,  V, 
or  W  to  the  sound  of  that  lost  character.} 

'  *Et0i  M»i  oi  <Uiyj»ws  ii^s  ix*t  i«'«i«»».— Sect.  14. — The  Orientals  write  for  a  trial 
of  skill,  poems  which  thej  call  gazels,  from  which  one  letter  is  entirely  banished.  The 
Persian  poet  Giami  hearing  a  gazel,  in  which  there  was  no  A  or  Elif,  said  it  would  be 
better  if  the  poem  had  no  letters  at  all. 

*  AnaljTtical  Essay,  p.  22. 


*  In  Latin,  as  Mr.  Pennington  (p.  75)  persons  in  the  time  of  Dionysius :    that 

obaerres,  Qninctilian  remarked  that  there  three  should  have  been  written  diiTerently, 

was  "T  littersB  cum  D  qnsdam  cognatio;"  without  any  distinction  of  sound,  seems 

bat  the  case  is  not  made  out  with  regard  still  more  unlikely." — Pennington,  p.  33. 

to  the  Greek.— [1855.]  —[1855.] 

t  "  The  modem  Greeks  pronounce  this  |  Mr.  Donaldson  has  attempted  to  re- 
letter  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  they  vi^e  the  obsolete  F  (/Sav)  and  Q  (»««-ir«) 
do  the  H  and  the  I,  namely,  like  the  £  in  of  the  ancient  alphabet — with  what  success 
met€,  I  have  already  shown  the  impoesi-  I  do  not  know. — [Greek  Gramm.  p.  12.3 
bility  of  any  two  of  the  five  vowels  having  — 1855. 
been  pronounced   alike   by  well-educated 
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X  =  CH ;  sounded  g^tturally  in  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  the  Welsh, 
and  the  Florentines. 
Pronounced  probably  in  the  same  way  by  the  ancient  Greeks ;  that 
is,  with  an  aspiration. 

^  =  PS  and  BS. 

The  ancient  sound  of  this  letter  is  preserved  in  the  Romaic :  ^toKfios 
and'^Apo^  are  the  Greek  pscdmus  and  Atxtbs. 

O-O. 

Plato  in  his  Cratylus  and  Phiedrus,  Aristotle  in  his  Poetics,  and 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  assert  that  it  differs  from  omicron  only  in 
quantity;  but  that  this  difference  was  sufficiently  distinct  may  be 
observed  by  Nero's  jocose  saying  of  Claudius.  '^  Morari  enm  int^r  vivos 
desnsse  producta  prima  syllaba  jocabatur  *'  are  the  words  of  Suetonius.' 
The  o>  was  like  our  double  o  in  moor. 


The  Diphthongs  * 
A1  =  JE. 

It  should  be  observed  that  if  these  combinations  of  vowels  had  been 
distinguished  in  writing  only,  and  not  in  pronunciation,  their  name 

>  Lib.  vi.  in  vit.  Ner.  Claud.  C«s.  cap.  33. 


*  '<  If  Dionysius  liad  added  a  few  sen-  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  PeDnington  tliat 
tences  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  diph-  this  ''branch  of  the  inquiry  has  been  ex- 
thongs,  how  much  study  and  how  many  plained  in  the  clearest  possible  manner  by 
contentions  would  have  been  saved.  Un-  the  best  informed  of  all  possible  witnesses." 
fortunately  he  has  passed  over  them  with-  — p.  27.  This  witness  is  Dionysins,  whose 
out  the  slightest  notice.  Can  this  be  explanations  refer  to  the  manner  in  which 
neglect,  in  a  work  showing  such  elaborate  the  oi^gans  of  speech  are  brought  into  play 
care  ?  Our  guide  quits  us  at  the  very  by  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels.  Now 
point  where  we  most  stand  in  need  of  his  this  would  be,  doubtless,  a  complete  ex- 
aid,  leaving  us  equally  in  doubt  where  we  planation  for  persons  of  the  same  nation 
are  and  why  he  has  left  us.  The  oonse-  and  notoriously  of  the  same  physical  or- 
quenoe  is,  that  the  greatest  uncertainty  ganisation  as  Dionysius  himsdf;  but  the 
has  prevailed,  and  ever  will,  on  the  man-  organs  of  speech  are  not  of  the  same  rela- 
ner  in  which  the  Greeks  pronounced  their  tive  conformation  in  persons  of  different 
diphthongs." — [Pennington,  p.  40.]  nations,  or  even  of  different  provinces  of 

But  Mr.  Pennington  adds  afterwards  a  the  same  nation :  and  two  or  more  indivi- 

conjecture,  which,  if  well  founded,  must  duals  might  follow,  or  think  they  follow, 

induce  us  to  moderate  our  regrets  at  the  the  rules  of  Dionysius,  and  produce  sounds 

silence  of  Dionysius,  for,  after  stating  the  essentially  dissimilar    from    each    other, 

diffei-ences  of  opinion  in  respect  to  the  Dionysius  says:   *'Ali  the  Greek  vowels 

single  and  double  sound  of  the  diphthong,  are  pronounoed  thus :  the  windpipe  com- 

he  says :  '*  The  most  probable  mode  of  re-  pressing  the  breath,  the  mouth  disposed  in 

conciling  them  seems  to  be,  by  supposing  an  easy  manner :  [I  follow  Mr.  Penning- 

some  of  the  diphthongs  at  least  to  have  ton's  translation],  the  tongue  not  acting 

been  differently  pronounced   in   different  at  all.''    This  may  seem  applicable  to  all 

ages." — p.  43.     If  so,  of  wluit  value  would  of  all  nations,  and  so  perhaps  is  the  expla- 


any  law  laid  down  by  Dionysius  have  nation  that  the  first  vowel  is  made  by 
been  ?  And  here  I  venture  to  remark  that,  opening  the  mouth  as  widely  as  possible, 
even  as  regards  the  sounds  of  the  vowels,       nUhough  tliat  description  does  not  apply 
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would  have  been  cUgrapJis  and  not  difMhmga.  With  respect  to  the  A  I, 
Terentius  Scaurus,  in  his  Treatise  on  Orthography,  89.79  that  the  ancient 
Latins  wrote  the  diphthong  with  an  a  and  an  t.  Ennius,  Lucretius, 
Martial,  and  even  Virgil,  have  the  cd  instead  of  the  as,  Moschus,  in 
his  epitaph  on  Bion,  mentions  that  the  hyacinth  is  marked  with  dl  at, 
and  this  flower  is  striped  with  black  veins  representing  the  two  vowels. 
Now  the  interjection  of  grief  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  languages,  and 
has  a  strong  similarity  to  the  at,  but  none  to  the  <b,  Mma  became  Maia^ 
not  Mea^  and  gave  the  sound  to  our  May.  The  English,  in  reading 
Greek,  pronounce  this  diphthong  correctly.* 

AY  =  AV,  before  /3,  7,  d,  f,  X,  /*,  v,  p,  and  AF  before  6,  «,  f  ir,  <r, 
^  ^»  <^>  X»  ir- 

This  diphthong  was  something  similar  to  the  av  as  it  is  pronounced 
by  the  Italians.  Aristophanes  represents  the  barking  of  a  dog  by  oiJ, 
a^.  The  Latins  put  avia  and  austerus  for  avkr)  and  avcmipos,  and  the 
Greeks  wrote  Kkavdios  ^avaros  for  Claudius  Faustus,  and  navKos  for 
Paulus.  It  has  been  objected  that,  according  to  Cicero,*  the  word 
Cauneas  sounded  to  the  ears  of  Grassus  at  Brundusium,  like  Cave^  n«, 
eas ;  but  Mekerchus  gets  over  the  difficulty  by  asserting  that  the  Latin 
V  consooant  was  like  our  W",  so  that  Cauneas  and  Cave  ne  eas  were  not 
very  dissimilar.')' 

EI=E.t 
Pronounced  as  the  «i,  an  egg^  in  Flanders.     It  cannot  be  the  same 

»  De  DiT.  lib.  ii. 


to  the  long  A;  bat  there  is  not  one  of  the  ai  ^mai  rw  rt  I  ««i  «>«?  a,  jmm  kwaxdir' 

other  vowels  which  is  not  open  to  dispute,  rwveu  rir  nx**-     ^^*  ^*  explains  tliis,  be- 

and  if  the  rules  of  Dionysins  had  been  so  cause  ''  the  sound  of  the  I  and  the  A  are 

palpably  descriptive  of  the  sounds  of  these  incapable  of  being  blended."    They  cer- 

vowels,  it  seems  incredible  that  they  should  tainfy  are  if  the  I  is  to  be  put  before  the 

not  at  all  times  have  been  so  uniyersally  A,  as  in  the  quotation  from  Thucydides ; 

adopted  as  to  preclude  all  controversy  on  but  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  diphthong 

the  subject,  yet  even  contemporaries  repre>  AI,  where  the  A  is  put  before  the  I  ?  and 

sent  the  same  word  with  different  sounds.  which    the    modem  Greeks  do  blend  by 

Mr.  Pennington,  says  the  modem  Greeks  dropping  one  sound  into  the  other, 

pronounce  the  diphthong  in  wtut  like  pace.  f  ^r>  Pennington  does  not  think  that 

Mr.  Corpe  says  they  pronounce  this  diph-  Mdcerchus  has  got  over  the  difficulty,  but 

thoog  like  that  in  gam, — [1855.]  after  a  good  deal  of  writing  he  says,  with 

A  (f  reek  of  my  acqimintance  says  neither  his  usual   candid  scepticism,  "  I  am  not 

is  right,  for  that  the  diphthong  in  ^tus  here  assuming  that  we  know  exactly  what 

is  sounded  exactly  like  the  e  in  press. —  was  the  sound  of  V  in  Caveo ;  all  I  con- 

[1855.]  tend  is,  that  it  is  sounded  like  a  consonant, 

*  The  English,  are  probably  correct  as  and  as  we  commonly  pronounce  Cauneas.'* 

to  the  very  ancient  pronunciation,  but  in  As  to  the  Roman  names,  there  are  ex- 

the  days  of  Seztus  Empiricus,  if  not  be-  amples  both  ways.    In  three  coins  of  Ves- 

fore,   this  diphthong  and  also    £1   were  pasian  #AAT  stands  for  Flavins,  but  on 

simple  and  single,  and  might  therefore  be  another  coin  of  the  same  year  Flavius  is 

called  elementary  sounds. — [Pennington,  p.  rendered  by  «AABI02. — lb.  65.  [1855.] 

48.]    I  do  not  understand  Mr.  P.'s  com-  X  EI,  like  ei  in  seize  [Corpe,  Neo  Hel- 

ment  on  Dionysius*  censure  of  the  opening  lenic.  p.  15.] 

sentence  of  Thucydides — Mu^a^r^i  rt  ym^  Mr.  Pennington  says—  '*  When  wc  come 

VOL.  II.  2   H             ■ 
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as  the  t  in  KHind,  or  Cicero,  in  his  letter  to  Papyrius  Pietusy'  would 
not  have  said  that  ^e  word  Bivet,  the  imperative  of  B<Mur,  ocwns,  had  a 
difiierent  sound  from  fttm.  An  epitaph  of  eight  lines  disoovefed  at 
Rome  shows  that  the  old  Romans  spelt  their  long  /  with  EI. 

EYs'EV  before  /3,  y,  d,  f,  X,  /*,  v,  p,  and  EF  before  ft  jc,  fe  ir,  ^. 

*•'  <^»  Xf  1^- 
The  English  pronunciation  of  Eu  approximates  to,  but  does  not 
entirely  represent,  this  diphthong.     Ej^poc,  Tcvroyr r,  and  'Evfc/Sioff  were 
in    Latin  Eurus,    TeutoneSj  and   Euaebius^   not   Evro8j    Teftones,   and 

OI  =  E.t 

It  had  a  double  sound.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  and  like  the  ARnaSc 
01,  that  is  6,  how  could  Strabo  have  spelt  Boii  Poloi  ?  If  t  and  oi  had 
been  sounded  alike,  there  could  have  been  no  controversy  respecting  the 
old  oracle — 

ij^u  Ao»piaK6s  irdXcfioc  koX  Xoifji^s  oft*  avrf . 

For,  according  to  the  modern  Greeks,  the  words  Xoifi^  and  \tft6s  are 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  in  common  speech.  It  must 
be  owfled,  however,  that  the  whole  strength  of  this  argument  lies  in  the 
word  mpofAMrBaif  used  by  Thucydides ; '  for  if  the  debate  had  gone  to 
inquire  how  it  had  been  written^  the  inference  would  tend  to  the  contrary 
side  of  the  question. 

oy=oo.t 

It  was  as  we  read  it,  and  like  the  same  diphthong  in  our  word 

1  Lib.  ix.  Epist.  Fam. 

'  lyinr*  fth  tZf  If  if  rtlis  &w4^iir§tt  /•«  Xa^v  msfUUim  U  r^  twu  wr«  nvt 

»XXk  Xi^».— Lib.  u.  cap.  54. 


I 


to  tbe  EI  we  must  rive  up  the  Erasmiaa  f  OL    "  That  the  OI  also  was  origin, 

theory  altogether,  unless  we  will  reject  the  ally    pronounced    with    the    consecutive 

clearest  testimony  of  Greeks  and  of  learned  sounds  of  the  letters  of  which  it  b  com* 

Romans,  who  lived  when  Greek  was  spoken  posed,  may  be  collected  from  the  criticisni 

in  purity/'     And  then  follows  an  argu-  of  Dionysius  in  the  same  chapter  upon 

ment  to  show,  which  it  does  to  my  mind  Pindar.'      The  author  then  gives  the  line 

conclusively,  that  "  the  EI,  though  classed  from   Thucydides  above  quoted.      "  Thia 

amongst  the  diphthongs,  was  neither  more  passage  is  in  fiivour  of  the  Erasmians ;  for 

nor  less  than  the  long  iota."  —  [p.  56.]  if  X^^f  and  X»»fuf  were  pronounced  alike, 

"  And  so  far  at  least  our  English  pronun-  Thucydides  would  rather  have  used  the 

ciation  is  right,  that  we  pronounce  both  expression  y^^^tOrt  than  SUnrm.    They 

alike,  though  neither  correctly." — ib.  59.  can  hardly  have  had  the  same  sound  in  the 

— [1855.]  lines  in  Hesiod.** 

*  ET.    I  have  given  the  Erasmian  opi-  T»tct9  V  ««^«f«liy  ^y*  \wiyyg  irSf^ui 

nion  above,  which  seems  correct  as  applied  K^a^'ut^ 

to  the  Romaic  writers,  bat  tlie  conversion  Htfuif  ifuS  luu  Xm/mV. 

of  the  T  into  a  consonant,  as  in  the  case  of  "^y*  *«^  'I^*  ^>  ^2. 

AT,   may,  as  Mr.  Pennington    remarks,  — ib.  54.— [1855.] 

<*  have   taken  place  within   the  time  of  t  OU.     It  does  not  appear  to  have  had 

purity,  and,  though  probably  ^olian  in  its  a  diphthongal  sound  in  ancient  times,  at 

origin,   may  have  been    adopted  in   the  least  not  in  the  days  when  the  Spartans, 

Attic."— ib.  48.— [1855.]  on  being  asked  by  PhiHp  of  Maoedon  to 
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pUmgh^  The  Latin  U  represented  the  two  letters  o  and  u  conjointly, 
and  TWKus,  Junius,  Brutus,  were  written  TovXXior,  lovwos,  Bpovroy. 
Martianus  Capella  spells  oonticuere  by  KovrtKovrjpe.  The  Latins  also,  in 
converting  the  proper  names  Avicovpyog  and  JXKovrapxos  into  their  own 
characters,  made  them  Lycurgus  and  Plutarchus.  How  this  diphthong 
came  to  represent  the  Latin  v  may  perhaps  be  understood  by  sounding 
the  two  letters  rather  distinctly  in  Ovappwp  and  OvaXcpcor,  according  to 
our  method  of  reading,  which  will  then  come  very  near  to  the  w — 
ouarrone,  totnrone,  Ssc. 

YI=E. 

This  was  pronounced  as  in  the  French  Aut>,  and  had  the  vocular 
sound  in  our  word  u^ied.  If  it  had  been  like  oi  and  cc,  which  it  is  in 
the  modem  Greek,  it  would  not  have  been  reckoned  one  of  the  three 
diphthongs  called  nuccS^oyot. 

HY  =  EV  and  EF,  according  to  the  rule,  for  AU  and  EU. 

Sounded  as  in  our  schools,  as  &r  as  respects  the  separation  of,  and 
the  hiatus  between  the  vowels.  If  lyv  had  been  like  ev  there  would  have 
been  no  change  in  making  tfvx^tiriv  from  tCxoiiou. 

The  same  observation  may  be  made  of  OY. 

In  addition  to  the  above  account  of  the  Romaic  pronunciation  of 
the  letters  it  is  necessary  to  add,  that  for  the  pronunciation  of  the 
words,  or  in  order  to  read  after  the  manner  of  the  modems,  the  principal 
rule  required  is  a  strict  observance  of  the  accents,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  which  determines  in  modem  Greek  what  we  call  the  quantity 
of  the  syllables ;  and  it  should  be  also  mentioned  that  the  three  ac* 
cents  have  the  same  power,  and  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  each 
other,  in  the  recital  either  of  verse  or  prose.  The  use  of  the  aspirate  is 
equally  obsolete  with  that  of  the  long  vowels. 

Accents. 

Without  entering  into  the  controversy  started  by  the  younger 
Voflsius,  in  his  book  de  cantu  Poematmn  et  vinbus  KhytHmij  or  going  the 
leng^  of  that  scholar  and  Henniniua,  in  decrying  all  those  accentual 
virgulse,  which  do  not  quadrate  with  the  natural  quantity  of  the  syl- 
lables,' we  may  with  safety  assert  that,  the  ancient  Greeks,  whatever 

'  So  say  the  Eraamians ;  but  these  proofs  from  the  Latin  names  are  not  conclnsive. 
We  do  not  know  how  the  U  was  sounded  by  the  Romans. — [1855.] 

*  Primatt's  Defence  of  Greek  Accents,  p.  408.  See  Foster  on  Accents,  Introduction, 
p.  VI.  and  p.  113. 


admit  him  into  their  city,  answered  by  a  tiie  same  aathor  says,  '*  the  somid  of  OT 

single  letter,  O  fitlym,  yU'^fmrtt  (Plutarch  was  independent,  and  not  like  any  of  tlie 

de  garrulitate,  {21),  uiat  is,  OT,  not. —  vowels,"  this  Laconic  joke  was  not  com- 

Pennington,   p.  61.      Nevertheless,  i^  as  plete  in  all  respects. — [1855.] 

2  H  2 
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attention  they  paid  to  thar  irpoat^iai^  tones  or  devatums,  did  not  read 
Homer^s  verses  as  the  modem  Greeks  read  them.  In  a  short  account 
of  the  late  Professor  Porson,*  I  find  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  P, 
a  modem  Greek  of  Scdonica,  who  had  also  a  considerable  knowledge  cf  His 
ancient  language^  read  Homer  so  as  to  preserve  both  accent  and  quoMityj 
[p.  18.]  Any  decision  of  that  great  authority  would  be  reckoned 
oracular ;  but  having  inquired  of  one  or  two  persons  full  as  likely  to 
have  collected  these  detached  Sibylline  leaves  as  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet,  I  have  reason  to  think  that  Mr.  Porson  did  not  approve  of 
the  Romaic  rules  in  reading  Greek.  Mr.  P.  of  Salonica  I  have  never 
seen :  he  may  have  adopted  a  new  method,  but  Mr.  Psallida  of  loan- 
nina,  whom  I  suppose  to  be  equally  versed  in  the  language,  I  have 
heard  recite  Homer,  and  exactly  in  the  usual  manner  of  all  the  modem 
Greeks.  One  might  think  it  sufficient  to  settle  the  question,  that 
Tzetzes,  who  has  given  in  his  Chiliads  such  a  lamentable  proof  of  the 
abuse  of  accent,  was  sensible  of  the  depravation  of  the  language,  and 
openly  lamented  the  barbarism  of  his  times,  in  regard  to  the  corruption 
of  pronunciation  and  metre,  in  the  introduction  to  his  iambic  poem — 
n€pX  naibtop  aywyrjs.  Now  it  is  dear  that  the  strolling  muse  of  which  he 
complains — 

fu>v(n}S  dyvptridof 
'H  rrfv  irodwv  (vpvOfiov  ov  rrfpii  patriv — 

would  never  have  existed  if  accent  had  not  prevailed  over  quantity  to  a 
deg^ree  not  known  by  the  ancient  Greeks  (who  admitted  no  such  verse), 
and  that  consequently  the  present  practice  is  of  a  comparatively  later 
date. 

The  present  Hellenic  scholars,  although  they  are  equally  able  with 
Tzetzes  to  write  verse  according  to  all  the  rules  of  metre,  yet  they  do 
not,  like  him,  acknowledge  the  errors  of  their  recitation,  nor  are  at  all 
aware  of  that  fault,  which  in  fact  gave  rise  to  the  barbarous  poetry  of 
the  present  day.  It  is  not  of  course  meant  to  be  asserted  that  the  true 
method  of  reading  Greek  is  understood  by  the  scholars  of  the  English 
or  any  other  universities,  who,  in  the  recital  of  either  prose  or  verse, 
prove,  at  least  by  their  own  practice,  that  the  Greeks  had  recourse  in 
writing  to  a  variety  of  signs,  of  which  they  made  no  manner  of  use.' 

'  London,  1808,  printed  by  Baldwin. 

'  The  accented  yerse  from  the  Antiope  of  Earipides,  in  red  and  black  letters,  which 
was  found  in  the  hollo w-wa3r8  of  Besina,  March  6,  1743,  upon  a  wall  on  the  angle  of  a 
street  leading  to  the  thcati'e  of  Herculaneum,  shows  how  much  tiiose  were  deceived  who 
considered  that  accents  were  not  introduced  until  the  seventh  century. 

It  is  cited  by  Polybius,  lib.  i.  35,  and  is  in  Barnes*  Fragments  of  Antiope.  See  Pri- 
matt's  Defence  of  Greek  Accents,  p.  232.  Accents  were  arranged,  and  perhaps  reduced 
to  more  certain  rules,  by  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  who  lived  in  the  149th  Olympiad, 
200  yeai-s  before  Christ,  but  were  not  invented,  says  Primatt  (p.  37),  by  that  gram- 
marian. Isaac  Vossius  dates  the  corruption  of  sound  from  the  times  of  Antoninus  and 
Commodns. — De  Cantn  Poem.  p.  28.     Ibid.  p.  267. 
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I  am  indebted  to  a  friend  for  drawing  my  attention  to  Professor 
Person's  opinion  on  the  value  of  accents.  Gilbert  Wakefield,  whom 
the  Professor  made  a  point  of  never  naming,  had  published  an  edition  of 
JBion  and  Moschus  without  accents,  and  in  the  preface  to  that  edition  had 
said,  "  Totam  tUam  de  aocentibus  doctrimm  fiocci  facio''  Whereupon 
Person,  in  a  note  on  the  first  verse  of  the  Medea,  giving  his  reasons  for 
reading  dumraa-Bai  instead  of  buHrratrBaif  assailed  the  unnamed  editor 
-with  this  pleasant  comment : — "  Ecce  notam  bene  longam  de  re,  si 
quis  ita  velit,  non  magni  momenti :  ac  poteram  et  labori  parcere,  et 
quieti  meae  fortasse  consulere,  totam  omittendo.  Video  enim  a  nonnullis, 
optimis  quidem  illis,  sed  nee  satis  eruditis  et  paullo  iracundioribus  viris, 
omnem  accentuum  rationem  despicatu  faaberi.  Verum  ii  sunt,  opinor, 
setate  jam  provectiores,  quam  ut  a  me  vel  quidquam  pravi  dedoceantur, 
vel  recti  quidquam  addiscant.  Yos  autem,  adol£Scent£S,  quos  solos 
tutelae  meae  duxi,  vos  nunc  alloquor.  ...  Si  quis  igitur  vestbum  ad 
accuratam  Grsecarum  literarum  scientiam  aspirat,  is  probabilem  sibi 
accentuum  notitiam  quam  maturrime  comparet,  in  propositoque  persistat, 
scurrarum  dicacitate,  et  stultorum  irrisione  immotus,  ^  nam  risu  intj>to  res 
ineptior  nuUa  est.'  Unum  tantummodo  in  prsesentia  mouebo.  Qui- 
cunque  hujus  doctrinae  expers  codices  MSS.  conferendi  laborem  sus- 
ceperit,  is  magnam  partem  fructuum  eorum,  qui  ex  labore  sue  in  remp. 
literariam  redundare  et  poterant  et  debebunt,  disperdiderit.  Qui  hanc 
doctrinam  nescit,  dum  igitorantiam  suam  candide  fatetur,  inscitiae  tan- 
tum  reus :  qui  vero  nescire  non  contentus,  ignorantise  suae  contemtum 
preetexit,  majoris  culpae  affinis  est — 'Hy&vurTcd  y«  irp6s  roifg  dfiovo-ovs 
vTTfp  M-ovaStP,  01  Koi  KcucoriBas  chrodibibpda'KOViri  r6v  Tkeyxop  rrjs  dympOLas  r^ 
KaTaif>€vy€iv  fVl  ttjv  \oib»piav  &v  tfyvoiiKatrtv.^' — [Synesius.  Dion,  p.  54  B.] 
Vid.  Euripidw  Tragoediae  Priores  Quatuor.     Edit.  1826. 

The  decided  judgment  of  thb  great  scholar  must  have  gone  a  great 
way  towards  restoring  the  old  practice,  never  entirely  abandoned  even 
in  England,  and  very  few  Greek  books  are  now  printed  without  accents. 
It  is  indeed  surprising  that,  after  the  publication  of  such  a  work  as 
Foster's  Essay  on  Accent  and  Quantity,  to  say  nothing  of  Primatt 
(who  g^ve  up  very  unwisely  a  portion  of  his  position  in  regard  to 
Greek  verse),  any  real  scholars  should  have  been  found  to  advocate 
the  abolition  of  the  accentual  marks.  The  recent  writer,  so  frequently 
quoted,  Mr.  Pennington,  attributes  the  depreciation  of  Foster's  autho- 
rity in  regard  to  Greek  poetry  to  the  unfortunate  mistake  made  by  him 
respecting  English  poetry ;  for  "  Foster's  theory,  that  the  acute  accent 
and  long  quantity  coincide  in  the  English,  affords  his  opponents  a  good 
ground  to  infer  that  they  coincide  in  the  Greek  too."  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may,  the  admirable  ^  Essay  on  Accent  and  Quantity,'  though 
opposed  by  inferior  antagonists,  was  far  from  settling  the  question; 
and  until  Person  '^  came  down  "  upon  Gilbert  Wakefield,  the  issue  of 
the  controversy  seemed  doubtful.  Person's  remarks  on  the  subject  are 
not  confined  to  the  passage  above  quoted. 
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The  re-68tablishmeiit  of  the  aeeents  has  assisted  the  cultiYBtioii  of 
modem  Greek,  and  accentuatioii  is  indeed  indispensable  to  the  writers 
and  speakers  of  that  language.  If  I  am  to  trust  Mr.  Corpe,*  a  material 
change  has  been  produced  in  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  amongst 
European  literati.  There  liave  been  lectures  in  modem  Greek  in  the 
college  of  France  since  1828,  and  the  modem  pronunciation  is  used  in 
the  Greek  lessons  of  the  University  of  Paris :  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  in 
the  National  Library,  lectures  on  modem  Greek  are  regularly  deUvered. 
The  school  founded  by  Louis  Philippe  at  Athens  still  continues  to 
qualify  students  for  Greek  Professorships  in  the  schools  of  France. 
Professor  Thiersch  of  Munich  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  introduce  the 
modem  pronunciation  into  the  universities  of  Germany,  and  I  shall 
in  a  following  page  notice  the  efforts  lately  made  at  Edinburgh  for  the 
same  purpose.  When,  or  whether,  we  English  sliall  abandon  £rasmtt6 
remains  to  be  seen. — [1855.] 


Vol.  I.  Chap.  XXXn.  p.  493. 

"  The  first  cormption  of  the  Greek  language  may  be  traced  from  the  Mace* 
donian  Conquest." 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  approved  by  the  learned  author  of  the 
before-quoted  Vlth  article  in  No,  45  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  His 
words  are — ^'  The  highest  degree  of  purity  and  correctness  of  style,  as 
Salmasius  has  observed,  is  to  be  found  in  writers  who  preceded  the 
age  of  Demosthenes,  or  were  eontemporary  with  him ;  after  that  time 
the  alteration  of  the  language  is  very  perceptible."  Although  the 
Attic  writers  were  still  read  and  studied,  and  the  old  dialects  main- 
tained themselves  locally,  ^'  the  general  language  of  composition  in  use 
from  the  time  of  Alexander  was  the  communis  lingua**^ — [185S.] 

*  Introduction  to  Neo  Hellenic  Gram-  •  not  to  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  and  so 

mar.  Preface,  p.  iv.  perhaps  it  did  after  the  time  of  Constan- 

f  That  general  manner  of  speech,  says  tine  the  Great;  the  period  of  wliich  Bent- 

Bentley  (Phalaris,  405),  called  K«im^  )i«*  ley  is  speaking  is  yery  much  earlier. 

Xi»r0f,   the   common   dialect,  which   tiie  The  corruption  of  the  ancient  lukgaage 

writers  after  Alexander's  t'me  commonly  observable  in  the  Septuagint  and  the  Kew 

used,  was  never,  at  any  time  or  in  any  Testament*  the  innovations  produced  by 

place,  the  ix)pular  idiom,  but  perfectly  a  Roman  domination  and  barbaric  invasions 

language  of  the  learned,  almost   as  the  and  coloiiization,  shortly  alluded  to  in  my 

Latin  is  now.    I  thought  the  uMfoXtttruvy  volume,  are  set  forth  most  ably  by  the 

mentioned  in  p.  49i,  applied  to  the  speech,  writer  in  the  Qoarterly  Beview. 
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Vol.  L  Chap.  XXXn.  p.  506.—"  VttLOisON''  on  Modern  Greek. 

Villoison,  in  the  Essay  which  he  read  at  the  French  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  on  the  12th  of  May,  1772,  delivered  a  decided  opinion 
that  the  Romaic  is  but  a  dialect  of  the  ancient  Greek  ;^  and  he  enlarges 
upon  the  utility  of  paying  more  attention  to  it  than  had  yet  been 
bestowed  upon  the  language.  For  the  study  of  HeUenic  manuscripts^ 
a  knowledge  of  the  Romaic  is  indispensable.  **  Souvent  on  trouve/'  he 
8a3r8,  ^^  dans  un  manuscrit  Grec,  une  date,  une  remaique,  qui  indique 
son  age,  Toriginal  d'apr^  lequel  il  a  ^tcS  copi^,  le  nom  de  celui  qui  I'a 
transcrit,  ou  de  ceux  k  qui  il  a  appartenu,  et  le  lieu  oil  il  a  M  d^cou- 
vert :  c*est  en  Grec  vulgaire  que  ces  particularites  qui  peuvent  6tre 
de  oons^uence  sont  toites." 

Following  up  his  notion  that  the  Romaic  is  a  dialect  of  the  Hellenic, 
he  brings  as  proof,  that  some  ancient  roots  may  be  discovered  in  the 
▼ulgar  tongue  of  the  modem  Greeks,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
extant  works  of  the  ancient  writers.  In  Hesychius,  Suidas,  Eusta- 
thius,  and  the  Etymologicon  Magnum,  vapos  and  vrfp6t  signify  humid. 
Nfip€vt,  Srfpritbts,  and  ^fjpiov,  a  sea-gody  the  water-nymphs^  and  a  sort  of 
plant  which,  according  to  Dioscorides,  grows  in  marshy  plaq^;  all 
these,  as  well  as  the  two  adjectives,  were  originally  formed  from  NcpA^, 
wa»r,  the  modern  Greek  word ;  so  that  the  line  in  Lycophron,  iv  x0ov6g 
pffpois  ftvxoist  does  not  mean  in  tetrce  humUQmSy  as  usually  translated,  but 
humidis  recessibus.  The  extreme  antiquity  of  many  Romaic  terms  can- 
not be  denied.  Apollonius  in*  Ms  dictionary,  and  Hesychius,  mention 
that  the  word  ovpa»os^  had  amongst  the  Persians  the  signification  of 
rtnfol  tents.  Now  in  modem  Greek,  olpavla  is  the  canopy  of  an  altar. 
There  is  however  in  French  a  similar  phrase — le  del  du  Ut,  Indeed 
Mods.  Bonamy'  observes,  that  the  language  contains  many  Expressions 
which  could  only  be  derived  from  the  French,  and  probably  from  the 
period  of  the  Latin  conquest ;  and  he  even  thinks  the  indeclinable  par- 
ticiples, such  as  ypaf^ovras,  XaXoOvras,  writing^  speaJtmg,  deduced  from  the 
same  source ;  a  notion  successfully  combated  by  Villoison.  Monsieur 
Villoison  discovered  amongst  the  Tzacones,  in  Mania,  the  language  of 
the  ancient  Dorians,  the  dialect  of  Pindar  and  Theocritus.'    The  whole 

^  Alon  il  n'tft  qa'un  dialncte  de  Tancien  Grec. — P.  64,  torn,  xxzviii.  TAcad^ie  det 
InscripUoDS,  &c 

*  L'Acadi^mie  des  Inscrlpt.  torn,  zxiii.  p.  250;  torn,  zizviii.  p.  61. 

•  L'Acad^mtedtf  Inscript  torn.  zlvu.  p.  284.* 


■^  **  The  following  comparison  of  Tsa-  but  npon  the  whole  it  may  be  considered 

konic  and  Romaic  words  will  be  sufficient  as  an  ill*sonnding  patois,  with  much  less 

to  show  that  the  Txalsonic  contains  some  resemblance  to   ancient  Greek  than  the 

slight  vestiges  of  the  ancient  Doric,  and  common  Romaic" — Researches  in  Greece, 

some  Hellenic  words,  in  instances  where  p.  118.--[1854.] 
they  ars  not  found  in  the  vnlgar  Greek ; 
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body  of  his  proofe  I  have  not  seen ;  but  I  shall  remark,  and  I  tnist 
without  presumption,  upon  one  asserted  fact  relative  to  pronunciation, 
on  which  much  stress  has  been  laid.  This  is  the  use  of  the  Sigma  for 
the  Theta,  wiiich  is  said  to  prevail  amongst  the  Maniotes. 

The  speech  of  the  ancient  Lacedemonians  differed  in  some  respects 
from  tliat  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  and,  amongst  other  particularities,  they 
pronounced  irdpatve  <rid  for  irdp0€P€  Bta,  and  a-iSw  for  ^»y,  as  may  be 
seen  in  that  comedy  of  Aristophanes  enUtled  Lysistrate.  Yilloison,  it 
should  be  seen,  advances  this  fact,  not  only  to  prove  his  general  asser- 
tion respecting  the  preservation  of  the  Doric  dialect  in  Mania,  but  in 
an  argument  against  the  antiquity  of  the  usual  pronunciation  of  modem 
Greece.^  It  is  nothing,  says  he,  that  you  prove  the  modem  sound  to 
be  lilie  the  Lacouian ;  for  the  Laconian  was  different  from  the  rest  of 
Greece.  Upon  which  the  editor  of  the  Memoirs  well  observes,  ^^  Peut- 
^tre  les  Grecs  seront-ils  satis&its  de  I'aveu  qu'au  moins  leur  prononcia* 
tion  actuelle  est  la  m^me  que  celle  des  auciens  Laoons."  It  would  be 
well  for  the  argument,  if  the  sound  of  the  Sigma  was  confined  by  ViU 
loison  to  the  Mainotes,  which,  however,  it  is  not ;  for  he  allows  that  the 
Athenians  call  their  town  Asini.  Now  I  was  three  months  in  Athens, 
and  never  heard  it  so  called  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  e  was  to  my  ears  a 
complete  Th,  The  origin  of  the  mistake  will  soon  appear.  To  prove 
the  antiquity  of  this  sMationy  if  I  may  so  call  it  (which,  according  to 
his  own  account,  was,  we  see,  not  confined  to  the  Laoonians),  Yilloisoii 
quotes  Eutychius,  who  died  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  940,  and  who 
wrote  a  history  in  Arabic,  edited,  with  sr  Latin  veraon,  by  Pooocke  in 
1658.  In  this  history  the  Greek  Thetas  are  represented  by  an  Arabic 
Tse  (eco8o<rtof ,  is  Tseodosius — Ofoy,  is  Tseas),  which,  says  he,  is  equi- 
valent to  the  English  Thy  and  which  it  may  be,  but  still  will  have  no 
sound  of  the  Sigma.  Since  Yilloison  did  not  know  how  the  English  of 
the  present  day  pronounce  their  letters,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  teach 
us  what  sound  the  ancient  Greeks  gave  to  the  character  of  their  alpha- 
bet. Nevertheless,  I  was  naturally  very  eager  to  know  the  opinion  of 
such  a  scholar  on  the  disputed  point  of  the  pronunciation ;  and  from 
what  I  can  collect  of  his  way  of  thinking,  in  the  Anecdota  Grseca,  and 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  it  appears  to  me  that  he  is,  on  the 
whole,  against  the  antiquity  of  the  present  common  method ;  fior  he 
replies  to  the  indefinite  praises  of  De  Guys  and  others  on  the  softness 
of  the  liomaic,  that  such  a  quality  is  by  no  means  a  proof  of  its  cor- 
rectness and  antiquity — car  adoucir  une  pronondation  est  souvent  VdlUrer, 
He  does  not  believe  that  Cmsius*  could  have  heard  the  words 'ciiX<fy4 
uo^  AioTTora,  and  6  Qebt  ruXoyccroD  <rcvay,  pronounced  efflogi  mena  ckspotay 
and  0  theos  efflogito  senam;  for  he  might  have  written  it  in  his  own 
German  fashion.     This  seems  to  me  very  improbable :  he  was  writing 

1  L'Academie  des  Inscript.  torn,  xxxyiii.  p.  66,  note  (a). 
«  See  Turoo  Gracia,  p.  44. 
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L<atin,  and  wished  to  convey  in  that  language  the  sound  of  the  words  to 

his  ears.   He  agrees  that  the  B  had  lost  its  sound  in  the  time  of  Alexius 

Comnenus,  which  it  is  indeed  impossible  to  deny.     In  Philip  Buona- 

rotti's  observations  on  some  fragments  of  ancient  glass  vases,  adorned 

with  figures  (Florence,  1716),  it  is  seen  that  the  Greek  words  nu  and 

Cpni^  are  found  written  on  drinking-cups  in  Roman  characters,  thus, 

pie^  ze968.    On  which  YiUoison  observes,  '^  Si  autem  Latini  H  ut  iota 

pronunciassent  utique  zesis  non  zeses  scripsissent ;  unde  patet  Grsecos 

recentiores  tov  H,  ut  et  quarundam  aliarum  literarum  pronunciationem 

immutasse.     Sic  eosdem  Gra^os  recentiores  constat  e  capite  secundo 

^rammaticae  linguae  GrsBCsa  vulgaris  a  Simone  Portio  script»,  et  ex 

aliis,  ssope  in  prseantepenultimam  et  nonnunquam  in  quintam  syllabam 

rejici  accentus,  qui  a  veteribus  non  longius  rejici  poterant  quam  in 

antepenultimam,  si  autem  recentiores  Graeci  earn  pronunciationis  partem, 

quee  in  accentibus  posita  est  corruperunt,  cur  non  et  earn  quae  ad  literas 

pertinet." '     Here  follows  a  long  note,  which,  as  Yilloison  thinks  that 

he  has  by  it  reconciled  the  very  strong  arguments  on  both  sides  of  this 

vexed  question,  and  as  it  shows  that  the  present  pronunciation  is  much 

older  than  usually  supposed,  I  here  insert. 

'<  Nono  autem  saeculo  receptam  vulgo  fuisse,  et  passim  invaluisse 
istam  pronunciationem,  quae  ai  et  e,  oi  et  v  confimdit,  et  tot  tantoruraque 
mendorum  causa  fuit,  hinc  evincitiir,  quod  summus  ille  Bentleijus, 
pp.  38,  39,  stupendae  illius  ad  Millium  epistolae,  ex  edit.  Yenet.  in  fol. 
1733,  in  qua  Joannis'  Malalae  chronioon  Josephi  Genesii  de  rebus  Con- 
stantinopoli  quatuor  libris  nunc  prinium  editis,  subjectum  est,  in  publica 
Oxonii  bibliotheca  librum  reperiisse  se  observat,  antiqua  manu  notatum, 
continentera  mille  regulas  de  recta  scribendi  ratione,  quarum  XL 
decent,  quando  ai  scribere  oporteat  et  quando  t ;  totidemque  ubi  oi  et 
ubi  V ;  huncque  librum  esse  Theognosti  Grammatici  quem  laudat  ali- 
quoties  Etymologici  auctor  (qui  proinde  nono  saeculo  anterior  esse  non 
potest)  hujusque  Theognisti,  apud  quem  ea  omnia  reperiuntur  quae  illi 
accepta  referuntur  in  Etymologico  Magno,  aetatem  resciri  ex  prae&tione, 
cujos  initium  est 

.  .  .  .  r^  dc(rfr<^  fim/. 

'^  Hinc  sequitur  nostrum  Theognostum  qui  tempore  Michaelis  Balti, 
cujus,  dum  regnaret,  historiam  scribebat,  vir  maturus  esse  debuit,  non 
Leoni  Sapienti  qui  multo  post,  scilicet  ab  anno  889  usque  ad  991 
imperavit,  sed  Leoni  Armenio  suam  dedicaase  Orthographiam ;  in  qua 
cum  tradiderit  praecepta  necessaria  ad  vitandam  confusionem  ortam  e 
promiacuo  ac  et  e,  oi  et  v  sono  ac  usu,  hinc  quoque  coUigitur  hanc  pro- 
nunciationem quae  tum  invaluerat,  et  vulgo  recepta  erat  nono  saeculo, 
ubi  jam  omnia  confuderat  et  permiseuerat,  longe  anteriorem  fuisse; 
quod  vel  ex  antiquissimo  patet  Alexandrine  Codice,  e  tot  monumentis 

^  Anecdota  Orwca,  torn.  ii.  Diatriba,  p.  126,  edit.  Venet.  Frairum  Colet.  1781. 
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longB  etiam  antiquioribus,  ubi  hn  littene  pagnm  conftwsB  et  pranusdue 
iisurpatSB  suDt,  et  e  Copticarum  literarum  nomimbiu,  vida  zida  hida^ 
thfta^  nd,  nt,  quad  Graecos  characteres  eorumque  pronunciationem  tuoc 
temporis  vigentem,  perfecte  reprsesentant.     Imo  si  meam  mihi  senten- 
tiam  exponere  liceat,  vel  apud  ipsos  antiquissimM  Graeoos  ro  H  nee  e, 
nee  1,  purum  prorsus  aonuisse  credo  sed  hujus  quendam  fuiase  medium 
inter  utramque  vocalem  «onum,  eumque  ab  utraque  litera  tenui  inter- 
vallo  discretum,  ac  pro  variis  et  loeis  et  hominibus  ad  hane  aat  ad  illam 
proprius    aocedentem,  proindeque  obnoxium  oonfusioni   quam  postea 
invexit  incultioriB  aBvi  n^ligeutia,  qiiamque  nee  superiorum  setatom 
homines  imperitt  ac  nides  omnino  vitaverunt,  cum  ilia  non  offendere 
posset  nisi  solas  Antiquissimorum  Graecorum,  eorumque  paulo  urbani- 
orum  ac  humaniorum,  teretes  et  rdigioaas  aures  longo  usu,  qui  postea 
obsolevit,  subactas.     Sic  apud  Bomanos  qui  promiscue  scribebant  ola»' 
seis  et  dasaeSy  naveis  et  naves^  yicinus  esse  debebat  roO  cc,  rov  t,  et  ti»v  r 
sonus.    Ita  Cicero  de  Oratore,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xii.  (Gotta  noster  cujuis 
tu  ilia  lata,  Sulpici,  nonnnmquam  imitaris,  ut  iota  literam  toUas,  et  e 
plenissum  dicas,  non  mihi  Oratores  antiques,  sed  Messores  videtur  inu- 
tan).     Sic  fatah  et  damma  Arabica  modo  a,  modo  e,  et  modo  o»  mode  u 
sonant,  ac  vane  pro  variis  efieruntur  locis,  ut  et  multae  recentianun 
linguarum  ac  praesertim  Orieutalium  literae  quarum  sonos  laeTissimum 
discrimen  plurimos,  ac  omnes  fere  hospites  et  peregrinos  prorsus  fugit. 
Hfic  sola  via  conciliari  posse  arbitror  firmissima  ilia  aigumenta  quae 
pro  utraque  Graecae  linguae  pronundatione  adeo  vexata  utrimque  aiSe- 
runtur." 

He  then  goes  on  to  prove  that  the  modem  Greeks  pronounce  the  €^ 
like  the  ancient,  using  much  the  same  arguments  as  are  before  stated. 
In  some  respects,  however,  he  seems  to  incline  to  the  Romaic.  He 
found  in  the  yard  of  a  bishop's  house  at  Castri  in  Lesbos,  a  sepulchral 
inscription,  in  which  the  XAIPE  was  written  XEPE ;  and  observes,  ^*  La 
coofusion  qu'entratne  une  prononciation  beaucoup  plus  andenne  que 
plusieurs  personnes  ne  le  croient,  a  occasionn^  cette  &ute  du  graveur."  ^ 
In  another  house  at  Castri,  he  foiuid  EISIAI  put  for  121AI,  and  at  Me- 
gara,  EIOXEAIPAN  and  NEIKH*0PIA02  for  lOXEAIPAN  and  NIKH^o-  • 
PIA02.'  Without  any  wish  to  answer  this  objection  to  the  diphthongal 
sound  of  ai  and  cc,  I  shall  merely  observe,  that  the  date  of  these  inscrip- 
tions is  not  known ;  and  that  Isaac  Yossius  himself,  the  principal  advo- 
cate of  the  ancient  biwcais,  allows,  that  as  early  as  the  times  of  Claudius 
and  Nero,  the  diphthongs  had  b^un  to  lose  their  double  power  amongst 
the  Greeks,  having  before  lost  it  amongst  tlie  Latins,  even  prior  to  the 
age  of  Cicero.  I  refer  to  Primatt's  iirst  chapter  on  Greek  Accents, 
for  a  hardy  defence  of  the  single  sounds,  in  which  the  reader  who  has 
examined  the  opposite  arguments,  will  find  that  nearly  all  the  fects 

*  L'Acad^mie  des  Inscript.  torn,  zlvii.  p.  306. 
«  Ibid.  p.  355. 
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Telatiye  to  this  disputed  point,  are  adduced  on  both  sides  of  the  question 
by  the  two  parties  in  the  contest.* 


*  Hub  notion  in  respect  to  the  antiqaitj 
of  RonuuLc  has  been  much  developed  and 
enforced  by  rery  able  writers  since  the 
publication  of  these  volumes.  The  writer 
in  the  Qoarterly  Review,  No.  XLV.,  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  the  present  Bishop  of 
London,  makes  the  following  observations. 
**  The  Bomaic  language  likewise  contains 
many  forms  of  ancient  date;  some,  as 
Coray  has  shown,  are  remains  of  the  dia- 
lects. The  changes  and  the  omissions  of 
letters  were  probd)ly  frequent  at  an  early 
period  among  the  lower  orders;  maxi, 
MMmif  for  jmbX/v,  jmc«^v,  were  ftmiliar  at 
least  to  the  contemporaries  of  Aristophanes, 
thoo^  not  perhaps  adopted  by  them;  as 
in  one  of  his  comedies  a  Scythian  uses 
««>i,  yXvKt^i,  truMtfyi.*'  (Therm.  1112- 
1187.)  He  then  quotes  instances  frmn 
Herodotus,  Sophocles,  and  £uripides,  to 
show  that  t;^m  was  used  as  an  auxiliary 
verb  in  their  day.  For  the  use  of  Im  with 
the  subjunctive  instead  of  the  infinitive 
mood  he  cites  Plutarch.  He  finds  it,  the 
Romaic  ''fe***  (which,  however,  is  only 
2^f ),  in  Theophanes,  a  writer  of  the  ninUi 
oentnry,  and  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus, 
in  the  tenth  century,  has  the  Romaic  jfrw 
for  j[»,  besides  other  Romaic  innovations. 
Amidst  the  corruptions  of  modem  Greek 
we  observe  words  in  almost  every  sentence 
strietly  Hellenic.  Ni^*,  Vnpif  water,  nf 
fMf  fi9x*'h  Lyeophron,  and  Nereus  and  the 
Nerieds  evidently  came  from  the  same 
rooL  "AX^yv,  a  horse,  so  used  in  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  as  beast  of  burthen;  n«XA« 
Tk  frw,  an  old  Byaantine  exclamation; 
AmXsyfam  for  '£sX«7ii,  selection,  Stephar 
nus  Byzantinus;  Tv^ott  ^  circle,  Menan- 
der;  Ar«'^,asperB,  money,  fh)m  the  Latin, 
in  probo  et  aspero  solvere,  Seneca ;  n^fM- 
jMir«f ,  used  by  Menander  in  the  same  sense 
as  now,  but  as  the  bishop  does  not  choose 
to  give  the  translation  of  it,  neither  will  I. 
'Oftff MH«f,  as  old  as  the  archonshlp  of  En- 
did,  but  my  Romaic  dictionary  does  not 
give  the  word. 

Tm^Ht  the  same  as  mtmvtm,  as  in  ancient 
times  (Yilloison,  Proleg.ad  Hom.  xxxviii.); 
2»«f«)«,  pronounced  2*/^)a,  the  same  in 
the  Septuiagint,  Num.  x.  15,  and  in  the 
Geoponiea;  and  in  its  compound  by  Dios- 
corides  it  is  garlic  Kmrix^ff  the  same  as 
«;)i^  yiuietutf  I  know,  perhaps  as  we  say 
**  I  have  it;"  it  is  so  used  in  Athenians : 
l^fut  or  *hi0fmf  respectability,  so  used 
in  Theopompus ;  ^Aft,  fish,  'O^^m^hv,  "  a 
small  fisn,"  is  so  used  in  St.  John's  Gos- 
pel; ndwrm  for  trtivrtrt,  always,  so  used 
twice  in  Ludan;  XH*f**X**t  "*  ^^  ^' 
dent  Greeks  said,  x^*f^K'^*  trKniin,  to 


live  by  their  own  hands ;  ^mu,  the  usual 
word  for  bread;  ^m/tit  is  bread  in  the 
Septnagint  version  of  Job,  c.  xxii.  v.  7 ; 
'Ani^,  silver,  so  used  in  Eusebius,  Eccl. 
Hist.  lib.  i.,  and  Eusebius  uses  x(****t  ^ 
year,  for  Uimyrt',  K^m**/,  wine;  K^S^mi 
is  used  for  wine  in  Justin  Martyr ;  imm- 
tm^r^t^,  an  assembly  (a  convereazione), 
the  same  as  'Atm^r^t^  in  andent  Greek; 
2r«#n,  a  sword,  an  old  Greek  word,  Jul. 
Pollux,  10,  31;  Fabroti  Gloss.  Cedreni; 
xmfafiif  a  ship,  <<Scaph«  a  Gneds  Ja« 
risoonsnltis  md^fia  dicuntnr"  (Heinsii 
Exp.  Sacrse  in  Act.  Apost  320).  For 
stronger  confirmation  of  the  antiqui^  of 
modem  Greek,  I  would  refer  to  Mr.  Pen- 
nington's 6  th  chapter.  He  contends  that 
the  Greeks  still  "  use  unchanged  the  ac- 
cents of  their  ancestors;"  that  "out  of 
the  twenty-four  letters  of  thdr  alphabet, 
they  pronounce  nineteen  as  well-educated 
Greeks  did  two  thousand  years  ago ;"  and 
that  even  in  these  letters  in  which  they  do 
not  appear  to  coindde  with  the  andents^ 
according  to  the  rules  of  Dionysius,  one  of 
the  corruptions,  the  Imvtuu^/^,  is  not 
modem,  ''  but  in  all  probability  older  than 
Plato."  He  goes  far  to  show  that  '*  not 
only  in  the  pronunciation  but  in  the  strao- 
ture  of  the  modem  Greek  it  will  be  found, 
upon  critical  and  candid  inquiry,  that  much 
which  at  first  sight  strikes  us  as  barbarous 
is  only  andent;"  and  afber  mentioning 
some  examples  which  1  have  before  quoted, 
he  gives  two  passages  from  Sophocles  in 
which  tx^  is  twed  in  the  sense  of  an  aux- 
iliary verb,  and  one  from  Aristophanes,  in 
which  HXm  has  the  same  signification. 
Tet  one  glorious  accomplishment  of  their 
andent  forefiithers  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  have  lost^  although  it  may  have 
been  retained  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Turkish  invasion.  "  The  few  who  carried 
their  literature  to  the  West  found  there 
the  accentual  poetry  in  such  general  use 
and  esteem,  that  tiidr  precepts  on  the 
mode  of  observing  chronic  rhythm,  per- 
haps not  much  appreciated  and  certainly 
soon  foigotten,  have  ceased  with  them,  and 
perhaps  ceased  for  ever." — p.  293. 

Yet  even  the  admission  of  this  grievons 
loss  does  not  prevent  the  suggestion  of  the 
new  and  interesting  inquiry,  "how  far 
Greece  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  mother 
not  only  of  andent  but  of  modem  poetry 
(that  is,  accentual  poetry),  and  whether 
the  Troubadours,  and  particularly  those 
of  Marseilles,  snng  in  a  cadence  derived  by 
tradition  from  Hellenic  ancestors." — Essay 
on  the  Pronundation  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage, p.  208.— [1855.] 
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To  the  detail  before  given  of  M.  Villoison's  notion  respectiDg  the 
language  of  the  Tzacones  (which  might  have  been  suggested  to  him  hj 
the  hint  concerning  them  in  Du  Cange),  I  must  add,  that  the  same 
learned  person  avers,  that  there  are  seventy  dialects  of  Romaic.  How 
this  is  to  be  proved,  according  to  the  usual  latitude  of  the  term  dialect^ 
I  cannot  conceive.  Simeon  Cabasilas,  as  has  been  mentioned,  did, 
indeed,  inform  Crusius  that  there  were  seventy  dialects,  and  peHiaps  more. 
The  variation  must  be  very  trifling  to  admit  of  so  many  diversities. 


VoL  I.  Chap.  XXXII.  p.  498,  Note  *— Recent  Opinions  on  the 
•  Modern  Greek  Language. 

I  have  quoted  from  a  lecture  delivered  in  1853  in  the  ITDiversity 
of  Edinburgh  by  John  Stuart  Blackie,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Greek, 
**  on  the  living  language  of  the  Greeks,  and  its  utility  to  the  classical 
scholar."     In  that  lecture  I  find  it  broadly  asserted  in  Italic  type  (p.  8), 
"  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  notion  commonly  entertaijwdj 
that  the  language  now  spoken  by  instructed  Greeks  is  a  d^erent  language 
from  that  spoken  in  the  days  of  Pericles  and  Demosthenes,  in  the  same  sense 
that  the  language  now  spoken  by  Mazzini  is  a  differeni  language  from  that 
spoken  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  by  Julius  Caesar :  Italian,  contrasted 
with  Latin,  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  popular  and  scientific,  a  new 
language ;  Romaic  is  not."     Upon  this  assertion  I  would  remark  that, 
so  far  as  the  comparison  of  the  two  histances  is  concerned,  the  professor 
is  undoubtedly  right.     The  difierence  between  Hellenic  and  Romaic  is 
not  the  same  sort  of  difierence  as  the  difierence  between  Latin  and 
Italian ;  and  if  Mr.  Blackie  alludes  to  the  written  language  of  the  best 
writers  of  the  present  day,  he  is  also  right  in  afiHrming  that  '^  it  is  no 
mongrel  composition  of  new  barbarian  elements ;"  but  I  would  hardly 
add  with  him  that  it  is  ^'  Greek  as  pure  and  unspotted  as  ever  Homer 
sung  or  Aristotle  penned."    Surely  the  professor's  own  admission,  that 
'^  for  all  practical  purposes  the  infinitive  mood  in  new  Hellenic  may 
be  said  not  to  exist,"  must  be  sufificient  to  disprove  this  identity ;  and 
if  this  purity  and  unspottedness  were  really  preserved,  what  becomes  of 
the  complaints  made  by  Greek  authors  themselves,  that  the  language 
had  become  barbaric  and  corrupt  ?     No  one  denies  that  there  were  at 
all  times  writers  whose  works  were  studiously  composed  in  Hellenic ; 
but  that  fact  is  nothing  to  the  purpose :  nor  would  it  prove  anything 
to  show  that  in  some  select  conmiunities  the  language  spoken   was 
Hellenic.     There  are  certain  seminaries  in  Italy  where  the  students 
talk  Latin,  and  the  arguments  in  our  university  schools  were  maintained 
in  Latin.     But  this  has  no  bearing  on  the  question  of  what  is  the  com- 
monly spoken  language  of  the  people  of  Greece — ^not,  as  Mr.  Blackie 
says,  of  the  street-porters  and  boatmen,  but  of  the  community  generally. 
Written  compositions  addressed  to  particular  classes  do  not  furnish  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  inquiry,  either  as  regards  the  Greeks  or  any 
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other  nation.     For  example,  will  any  one  say  that  the  habitual  talk  of 
even  well-educated  Englishmen  bears  any  resemblance  to  this  sentence  ? 
**  Tcike  thefdUcmng  lines  from  the  first  canto  of  the  Inferno  of  Dante,  the 
grwxt  poet,  who,  as  you  know,  first  impressed  the  stamp  of  dassicality  on  the 
new   Ungtdsticcd  concrete  which  the  strange  fermentation  of  centuries  had 
crystdUised  out  of  the  JRoman  language,'*    The  grammar  of  this  sentence  is 
certainly  common  English ;  but  I  doubt  whether  Professor  Blackie,  the 
author  of  it,  talks  like  this,  or  whether  such  hard  words,  so  strangely 
combined,  are  quite  intelligible  even  to  the  students  of  an  Edinburgh 
lecture-room.     But  the  professor  himself  somewhat  surrenders  his  posi- 
tion when  he  says  in  the  same  lecture  that  '^  the  resident  student  (at 
Athens)  may  learn  more  available  Greek  in  two  days  from  the  discus- 
eioii  of  the  Turkish  question  in  the  AOiiva,  or  other  Greek  newspaper, 
than  he  could  have  learned  from  the  pages  of  the  harsh  Thucydides  in 
a  month.''     Thus  spoke  the  professor  to  his  juvenile  audience ;  but  in  a 
note  to  the  printed  lecture  he  qualifies  his  censure  of  the  historian  in 
this  way : — "  Of  course  no  reasonable  man  vnU  suppose  here  that  I  mean  to 
say  a  word  against  the  high  merits  of  Thucydides  as  an  historian.     For  the 
mass  of  massive  and  marUy  thought  on  pciitical  life  which  he  has  condensed 
into  a  oomparatioely  small  space,  he  stands  second  to  no  writer,  ancient  or 
tnodem,  that  J  know.     But  for  this  very  exceUenoe  he  is  a  writer  for  ripe 
scholars  and  ripe  men,  not  for  immature  students,  who  are  tortured  by  his 
crabbed  style,  and  who  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  have  any  conception  of  his 
political  wisdom." 

This  is  somewhat  startling,  even  to  those  acquainted  with  the  cri- 
ticism of  Dionysius  od  the  style  of  Thucydides ;  but  the  professor  uses 
strong  language,  it  would  seem,  habitually,  for,  in  another  page,  he 
proposes  that  a  certain  number  of  travelling  bursaries  should  be  given 
to  the  best  scholars  of  each  year,  under  the  obligation  of  spending  six 
months  at  Athens,  attending  the  Othonian  University  lectures,  and 
returning  to  become  Hellenic  teachers  at  home — ^^  so  that  Scotland 
fnight  no  longer  be  the  home  of  the  cripples,  the  laggards,  and  the  starvelings, 
hut  of  the  pioneers  and  the  advanced  posts  of  scholarship  in  these  isles''  For 
the  rest,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  professor  is  very  much  in 
earnest. 

Mr.  Professor  Blackie's  lecture,  amongst  other  benefits  conferred 
upon  the  students  of  Greek  literature,  has  given  occasion  to  a  treatise 
which  appears  to  me  to  contain,  on  the  whole,  more  valuable  information 
and  sound  criticism  on  the  subject  in  question  than  any  which  has 
hitherto  come  under  my  notice.  The  title-page  of  the  pamphlet  U  as 
follows : — '  Romaic  and  Modern  Greek  compared  with  one  another 
and  with  Ancient  Greek.  By  James  Clyde,  M.A.  Edinburgh, 
1855.'  It  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Blackie  himself,  in  terms  of  affectionate 
and  grateful  respect,  and  the  professor  may  be  proud  of  such  an  intelli- 
gent admirer  and  pupil.     But  the  scholar  is  by  no  means  a  blind  fol- 
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lower  of  the  master ;  on  the  contrary,  he  dissents  in  one  or  two  essential 
particulars  from  the  decision  of  Mr.  Blackie,  and  shows,  I  think  most 
successfully,  that  Romaic,  or  the  vulgar-spoken  Greek  of  to-day,  cannot 
be  identified  to  any  important  extent  either  with  the  Hellenic  language 
generally,  as  exemplified  in  its  classical  types,  or  even  ^'  with  the  rustic 
dialects  of  antiquity''  (p.  32).  He  does  not  deny  the  JEolo-Doric 
origin  of  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  concludes  his  remarks  with  the  fol- 
lowing happy  illustration : — 

'^  The  Romaic  dialects  are,  in  fact,  like  the  Acropolis  of  modem 
Athens,  a  fiiithiul  historical  monument.  As  the  Temple  of  Wingless 
Victory,  the  Propylaeum,  the  Erectheium,  and  the  Parthenon  connect 
it  with  the  age  of  Pericles,  so  do  the  ruinous  state  of  these  erectioDs, 
the  rubbish  which  encumbers  the  stranger's  path,  the  medisBval  tower 
at  the  entrance,  and  the  heterogeneous  wall  which  encircles  the  crest 
of  the  rock,  tell  of  repeated  disaster  and  long  decay.  In  like  manner, 
whilst  the  time-worn  ^olo-Doric  basis  of  the  Romajc  dialects  connects 
them  with  the  highest  Greek  antiquity,  their  superstructure  is  ming^led 
with  heterogeieous  materials  of  a  later  date,  on  which  conquerors, 
civilised  and  barbarous,  have  inscribed  their  language  and  their  name." 
—p.  32. 

Having  thus  given  the  true  character  of  the  spoken  Romaic,  Mr. 
Clyde  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  what  he  calk  modem  Greek,  as 
distinguished  from  Hellenic  and  Romaic;  and  of  this  new  modem 
Greek  he  gives  pretty  much  the  same  account  as  is  to  be  found  in  my 
remarks.  ^*  The  immediate  restoration  of  ancient  Greek  was  the  fond 
delusion  of  a  few  scholars,  and  the  adoption  of  Romaic  the  enthusiastic 
expression  of  devotion  to  the  popular  cause  on  the  part  of  a  few  poets 
and  politicians :  but  both  were  wanting  in  the  elements  of  success,  and 
failure  was  due  to  the  unintelligibility  of  ancient  Greek  <m  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  inadequacy  of  Romaic  on  the  other.  The  compromise, 
which  resulted  in  modem  Greek,  gave  the  requisite  lingual  expression 
to  the  national  unity,  and  established  that  intellectual  intercouise  be- 
tween the  several  classes  of  society  which  is  indispensable  to  sound 
national  progress.  Although,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  its  success 
must  be  ascribed  rather  to  its  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  than  to  any  concert  amongst  writers,  yet  from  the  powerful  influ- 
ence which  Koraes  exerted  in  this  direction,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  the  compromise  goes  by  his  name,  and  he  may  be  justly  called 
the  father  of  modem  Greek." — p.  35. 

But  although  this  tmly  great  man  may  deserve  the  title  thus  be- 
stowed upon  him,  I  think  Mr.  Clyde  haii  himself  proved  by  sufficient 
examples  that  ^^  towards  the  close  of  the  Byzantine  empire  there  was 
being  formed  amongst  the  educated,  without  any  set  purpose  whatever, 
and  merely  under  the  force  of  cireumstances,  a  middle  dialect  between 
the  ancimt  Greek  of  professedly  literary  compositions  on  the  one  hand. 
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and  the  Romaic  of  the  vulgar  on  the  other."     Indeed,  ia  this  middle 

dialect,  which  I  ventured  to  call  Ecclesiastical  Greek,  wrote  many  of 

tlie  authors  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  Frocopius.     But  tlie  real 

pTeouTBor  of  Corai  in  preparing  the  mind  of  the  Greeks  for  a  great 

efaange  was  Eugenius  Bulgaris,  bom  at  Corfu  in  1716,  of  whom  I 

liave  already  spoken,  and  of  whom  I  find  the  following  magnificent 

ealogium  in  the  Spectateur  de  FOrient  for  7th  September,  1854,  a 

newspaper  published  at  Athens : — ''  Eugene  Bulgaris  ^tait  un  pr^di- 

^ateur  Eloquent,  un  professeur  savant  et  infatigable,  un  auteur  plein 

d'^nidition  et  de  go0t,  et  un  philosophe  profond ;  sa  souple  intelligence 

avait  touch^  avec  un  succ^  ^gal  k  toutes  les  branches  du  savoir  humain. 

Ses  ouvrages  en  tout  genre  peuvent  §tre  consid^res  comme  Texpression 

extr^e  de  I'activit^  litt^raire,  et  du  d^veloppement  intellectuel  de  la 

Gr^  pendant   le    18*  siecle.     II  dirigea  tour  k  tour  les  ^oles  de 

Jannina,  de  Cozanes,  du  Mont  Athos,  et  de  Constantinople,  et  y  op^ 

une  revolution  importante  dans  I'onseignement,  en  y  introduisant  le  go(it 

et  Tezercice  des  Etudes  les  plus  s^v^res.    Jusqu'k  lui  la  plupart  des 

iDstituteurs  Grecs,  eleves  et  continuateiu*8  des  grammairiens  Byzantins, 

Yoyaient  dans  la  grammaire  la  science  supr^e,  le  foyer  de  toutes  les 

(wnnoiasances  humaines,  et  par  ime  aberration  extraordinaire  dans  Tap- 

prdciation  des  limites  de  chaque  science  ils  eussent  cm  commettre  une 

impi^t^,  en  traitant  les  questions  de  philosophic  et  m§me  celles  des 

sciences  positives,  autrement  que  sous  les  auspices  des  th^ries  gram- 

maticales,  et  en  forme  de  digression  et  d'exemple  qui  souvent  prennent 

des  dimensions  monstmeuses  de  traits  sp^iaux.    Eugene,  bien  que  ne 

le  c^dant  k  aucun  de  ses  contemporains  quant  aux  connoissances  des 

sabtUit^  philologiques,  dans  le  domaine  desquelles  on  lut  doit  une 

traduction  des  commentaires  des  Bordelais  au  lY*  livre  de  Gaz^,  sut 

cependant  s'afihuichir  de  cette  absurde  routine,  et  son  esprit  lucide 

distingue  ais^ment  les  homes  de  la  th^rie  du  discouis  de  celles  des 

sciences,  auxquelles  il  donna  tout  le  developpement  n^essaire  dans  son 

enseignement  aussi  bien  que  dans  ses  ^rits." 

These  merits  were  undoubtedly  of  a  high  order;  but  Eugenius 
Bulgaris,  as  Mr.  Clyde  has  justly  observed,  bad  only  an  indirect  share 
in  the  great  change.  He  prepared  the  way  for  it  by  developing  the 
iy^iddsToc  Xoyoc  of  the  nation.  The  principal  promoter,  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  of  this  change  was  Corai ;  and  perhaps  the  chief 
merit  of  his  system  was  that  it  afibrded  to  his  disciples  and  imitators 
the  means  of  surpassing  him,  by  improving  upon  his  style,  and  by  a 
g^radual  substitution  of  purely  Hellenic,  or,  as  more  correctly  called, 
Attic  words,  or  words  derived  obviously  from  Hellenic  roots,  for  the 
colloquial  terms  of  foreign  origin  which  Corai  thought  it  necessary  to 
employ  in  order  to  be  intelligible  to  the  general  reader. 

Corai,  in  the  letter  which  he  did  me  the  honour  to  address  to  me, 
speaks  in  somewhat  plaintive  tone  of  his  advanced  age.     He  was  then. 
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in  December,  1815,  nearly  seventy  years  old ;  but  his  valuable  life  was 
prolonged  fer  beyond  the  usual  age  of  man ;  and  if  ever  one  individual 
by  his  own  literary  labours  brought  about  a  great  revolution   in  lan- 
guage, in  science,  and  in  the  political  condition  of  his  nation,  that  man 
was  Corai.     I  refer  to  Mr.  Clyde's  pages  for  a  short  but  complete  and 
most  interesting  summary  of  his  labours.    Great  as  was  his  scholarship, 
his  patriotism  was  equally,  or  still  more,  conspicuous.     His  prevailing 
passion  was  the  regeneration  of  Greece.     To  this  great  end  and  aim 
he  devoted  all  his  energies.     ^'  The  gigantic  industry  of  Koraes,''  sajs 
Mr.  Clyde,  '^  may  be  imagined  from  the  extent  of  his  authorship  and 
editorship,  amounting  together  to  not  less  than  fifty  octavo  volumes, 
and  this  exclusive  of  an  immense  correspondence,  in  which  the  strength 
of  both  his  private  friendsidp  and  his  patriotLsm  conspicuously  appears. 
In  short,  on  account  of  his  labours,  and  the  privations  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  were  carried  on,  Koraes  may  justly  be  called  the  literary 
hero  and  martyr  of  the  Greek  revolution."     Corai  died  in  1833.     His 
death  was  occasioned  by  a  &11  from  his  chair  whilst  at  his  writing- 
table.— [1855.] 


Recent  Travellers. 


Before  I  conclude  the  notice  taken  of  very  recent  travellers,  I  can- 
not omit  to  mention  one  who  has  been  already  introduced  to  the  public 
by  Lord  Carlisle  (Diary,  p.  206), — I  mean  Professor  Felton  of  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  who  at  the  close  of  last  year  (1854),  delivered 
a  series  of  Lectures,  containing  some  of  the  results  of  his  Travels  in 
Greece.     Of  these  Lectures  I  find  a  report  in  some  American  news- 
papers, the  *  Cambridge  Chroiucle,'  and  the  semi-weekly  '  Traveller,' 
from  the  end  of  November,  1854,  to  Jan.  22,  1855.     There  is  nothing 
sceptical  about  the  Professor.    Passing  between  Sylla  and  Charybdis, 
early  in  October,  he  "  had  proof  of  the  fidelity  of  Homer's  description  in 
the  Odyssee — for  he  was  struck  by  a  rough  wave,  which  drenched  him 
and  drove  him  from  the  deck"  {Cambridge  Ckrmidey  Jan.  20,  1855). 
Mr.  Felton  found  also  the  marks  of  Agamemnon's  chariot-wheels  in 
the  gateway  at  Mycense.     Independently  however  of  these  classical 
prepossessions,  the  Professor  seems  a  most  sensible  man.     He  was  in 
Northern  Greece  in  1853,  during  the  insurrection  of  Thessaly  and 
Epirus,  and  passed  four  days  with  a  family  of  four  brothers  Dema- 
kades,  the  eldest  of  whom  owns  the  pass  of  Thermopylae— and  all  of 
whom  had  resolved  not  to  marry  in  order  to  be  more  available  as 
soldiers  for  their  country.     The  Professor,  however,  in  spite  of  his 
sympathy  for  these  gallant  brothers,  confesses  that  ^<  the  ministers  of 
France  and  England,  under  existing  circumstances,  could  not  avoid 
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interfering  with  a  strong  hand."  And  he  owns  further,  that  the  occu- 
pation of  Athens  and  the  change  of  ministers  which  it  caused,  have 
been  beneficial  to  Greece.     Indeed,  according  to  the  Professor,  the 
Greeks  do  not  appear  to  have  gained  much  by  the  peaceful  revolution 
of  1843.     '^It  has  not,"  says  he,  *^  after  ten  years'  duration  produced 
*'  all  the  good  that  was  expected  from  it,  simply  because  the  needed 
*  *  reforms  had  not  yet  been  made.    The  wretched  system  of  taxation  still 
'*  remains  in  force ;  roads  are  still  unbuilt  or  neglected ;  and  agriculture 
^^  is  still  more  imperfect,  although  the  population  has  increased  from 
''  GOOyOOO  or  700,000  to  near  a  million ;  the  public  lands  are  still  ex- 
*^  tremely  unsettled,  because  the  policy  of  the  Government  still  continues 
^^  short-sighted  and  unwise — though  how  much  of  the  &ult  was  to  be 
^'  ascribed  to  the  King,  and  how  much  to  the  people,  and  how  much  to 
'^  neighbouring  powers  hostile  to  popular  progress,  it  would  be  difficult 
'^  to  decide.    There  are  many  corrupt  men  in  Greece  who  lend  them- 
^'  selves  willingly  to  any  scheme  which  will  put  money  in  their  pockets — 
^*  men  who  stand  the  trials  of  war,  but  were  unable  to  stand  the 
'^  temptations  of  peace.''    If  this  be  so,  we  may  understand  how  it  was 
that,Lord  Carlisle  came  to  his  conclusion,  and  asserted,  ^^  I  may,  however, 
most  truthfully  sum  up,  from  all  that  I  have  seen,  or  read,  or  heard, 
among  persons  of  different  nations,  station,  and  principles,  that  the  pre- 
sent Government  of  Greece  seems  to  be  about  the  most  inefficient, 
corrupt,  and  above  all,  contemptible,  with  which  a  nation  was  ever 
cursed."  C  Diary,'  p.  208.) 

Yet  this  inefficient,  corrupt,  and  above  all,  contemptible  Govern- 
ment, does  not  discourage  the  education  of  the  people;  to  this  fact 
Lord  Carlisle  himself  bears  ready  testimony,  and  Professor  Felton  has 
given  a  summary  of  the  present  state  and  feeling  of  the  Greeks  of 
Athens  in  that  essential  particular.  "  Perhaps,  afler  all,  the  most 
striking  feature  of  Hellenic  society  was  the  inextinguishable  zeal  for 
education,  which  had  always  characterised  the  people,  and  was  now  more 
evident  than  ever.  In  the  schools  of  mutual  instruction  as  they  were 
termed,  more  than  40,000  children  were  educated  last  year.  In  the 
Hellenic  schools  more  than  5000 ;  in  the  Gymnasia  2000 ;  in  the  Uni- 
versity above  600.  In  all  about  60,000.  If  they  added  the  scholars 
of  the  numerous  private  schools,  the  number  would  be  greatly  increased. 
There  were  last  year  319  schools  of  mutual  instruction,  85  Hellenic 
schools,  and  7  gymnasia.  Besides  these  there  were  teachers'  schools,  a 
naval  school,  an  agricultural  school,  and  a  polytechnic  school.  The 
Univetsity  had  a  corps  of  nearly  40  professors,  and  an  excellent  library 
of  80,000  volumes.  For  a  country  so  small  and  poor  as  Greece,  he 
thought  that  this  state  of  things  showed  that  not  a  little  of  the  old 
intellectual  spirit  still  survives.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently 
visiting  the  schools  and  remaining  through  the  exercises.  He  had  heard 
Demosthenes  on  the  Crown  explained  to  eager  classes  of  coarsely  dressed 
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but  bright  eyed  youths,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  spot  where  tweoty- 
two  centuries  before  that  marvellous  oration  was  delivered ;  and  not 
only  this,  but  the  aisles  were  crowded  with  young  men,  and  sometinies 
widi  old  men,  who,  having  an  hour  to  spare  from  their  daily  labours, 
would  come  in  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  of  instructicm  that  were  falling 
from  the  tables  of  more  favoured  juniors.  Not  once  had  he  entered  a 
school-house  during  a  three  months  residence  in  Athens,  without  wit- 
nessing this  extraordinary  spectacle." — Felton,  LouxU  LectureSy  No- 
vember 24,  1854.  American  Traveller,  November  29. 

**•  There  were  published  in  Athens  about  thirty  newspapers,  two  or 
three  Literary  Journals ,  a  Journal  of  Antiquities ;  most  of  them  written 
with  talent,  and  some,  as  the  '  Panhellenin,'  which  was  oonuuenced 
when  he  was  there,  quite  equal  in  elegance  of  style  and  force  of  argu- 
ment to  the  best  journals  of  Paris  and  London.  Works  of  a  higher 
grade  were  beginning  to  appear." — Ibid. — [1855.] 


Modern  Greek  Authors.— Vol.  I.  Chap.  XXXn.  p.  502,  Note  •. 

My  first  edition  contained  a  summary  of  the  catalogue  of  Procopius, 
which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  republish  as  it  has  been  superseded  by 
the  work  alluded  to  in  the  above-quoted  note.  The  first  part  of  this 
work  has  been  kindly  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  Wyse.  This  is  the  title 
Ofit— 

"  NEOEAAHNIKH  *IAOAOriA,  HTOI  KATAAOFOS  TON  AHO  DTOSEOS 
TH2  BYZANTINH2  AYTOKPATOPIAS  MEXPI  ErKAGIAPYSEOS  TH2  EN 
EAAAAI  BA2IAEIA2  TYnQGENTON  BIBAIQN  DAP'  EAAHNON  EI2  THN 
OMIAOYMENHN,  H  EI2  THN  APXAIAN  EAAHNIKHN  rAUSXAN,  tvvrf 
SwU  wri  ANAPEOY  nAIIAAOnOYAGY  BPETOY  vpforfp  'EiruTTarav  r^s  iv 
¥ixpKvpq.  BiffKioBriKrjs  tjjs  *Iovlov  *Aicadf;/iiaf,  k,  r.  X.     MEP02  A. 

[Saepe  etiam  vile  vestimentom  sapientiam  togit] 
Kal  Ai}6oc  woMatctf  ao^tav  oriyn, 

EN  AGHNAIS.    1854.     TYnOIS  KAI  ANAA0MA2I  A.  A.  BIAAPA  Ktd 
B.  n.  AIGYMH."* 

In  addition  to  this  catalogue  I  have  also  received  several  numbers 
of  the  Athenian  newspaper  of  the  last  and  present  year  called  *  Le 
Spectateur  de  TOrient,'  containing  a  series  of  essays  on  modem  Gieek 
literature,  with  notices  of  such  authors  as  have  been  the  most  distin- 
guished, not  only  in  the  times  of  those  recorded  by  Procopius  and  in 
the  catalogue,  but  during  this  century.  I  see  little  to  modify  jn  what 
I  wrote  in  181'2  on  the  general  character  of  modem  Greek  authors  up 
to  that  period,  although,  doubtless,  I  should  have  dwelt  more  on  such 
men  as  Theotoki  or  Eugenius  Bulgaris  had  I  but  been  better  ac- 

♦  This  Catalogue  notices  the  authors  up      include  writers  up  to  the  present  time- 
to  the  Greek  Revolution.    I  see  that  a  con-       [1855.] 
tinuation  of  it  is  advertised,  which  is  to 
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quainted  with  their  merits.  Hear  what  the  Athenian  Spectator  says  of 
the  authors  of  modem  Greece  in  the  18th  century : — "  De  240  ouvrages 
qui,  d'apr^  quelques  notions  particuli^res,  ont  et^  publics  dans  le  18* 
siecle  en  Grec  modeme,  170  sont  des  livres  nticessaires  au  service  de 
r^lbe,  ou  traitant  de  sujets  religieux  :  nous  en  avons  compt^  sept,  qui 
s'occupent  de  philosophic,  onze,  dont  les  deux  traduits,  consacn^s  k 
rhistoire,  et  6,  dont  trois  traduits,  aux  mathematiques  ;  seize  ouvrages 
appartiennent  k  la  cat^oric  des  belles-lettres,  et  sont,  pour  la  plupart 
des  traductions  des  meilleurs  ouvrages  Strangers,  tel  que  le  T^Mmaque 
de  Pension,  le  B^lisaire  de  Marmontel,  les  Pluralites  des  Mondes  de 
Fontenelle,  FAnacharsis  de  Barth^lemi,  et  les  Pieces  de  The&tre  de 
M^tastase  et  de  Goldoni.  C'est  k  peine  si  Ton  peut,  dans  cette  ^poque, 
honorer  du  nom  de  poesie,  le  Miroir  des  Femmes,  de  C.  Dapontes  de 
Scop^lo,  qui  est  un  recueil  d'anecdotes  sur  le  merite  des  femmes,  froid 
et  prive  de  verve — nous  devons  plus  d'^loges  a  la  ^  Bosphoromachie'  de 
Jean  Tyanites  de  Constantinople,  gracieuse  et  poetique  description  des 
deux  rives  du  Bosphore  qui  se  disputent  sur  leurs  beauts,  et  ou  r£urope 
finit  par  dire  k  sa  rivale — ^Quand  mdme  tu  serab  la  plus  belle,  c'est  k 
moi  qui  en  serait  Tavantage,  car  c'est  moi  qui  te  contemple."  So  says 
this  author  writing  at  Athens  a  few  months  ago,  t.  e,  in  January  of  this 
year  (Spectateur  de  TOrient,  No.  33.  Ath^nes,  10/22,  January, 
1855).  The  purely  literary  part  of  the  library  seems  more  like  that  of 
a  young  ladies'  school  than  of  a  whole  nation ;  and  if  the  most  ingenious 
thoii^ht  in  the  Bosphoromachia  is  that  above  quoted,  there  is  little 
reason  to  regret  that  the  rivalry  of  the  two  beauties  has  not  been  more 
heard  of  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

The  author  above  quoted  seems  to  estimate  the  poets  of  this  period 
at  their  true  value ;  but  he  holds  a  different  language,  not  only  as  to 
the  prose  writers  of  the  present  century  (in  doing  which  he  may  be 
justified),  and  after  passing  by  ^'un  grand  nombre  de  poetes  qui 
paraissent  avoir  manqu6  le  veritable  sentier  du  Farnasse,"  occupies 
himself  only  with  the  Corypheuses,  "  les  hommes  de  g^nie,"  and  such 
as  Villara  of  Epirus,  the  translator  of  the  Batrachomyomachia,  a  lyric 
poet,  ^'  who  would  have  been  more  esteemed  if  he  had  not  adopted  the 
unhappy  project  of  writing  in  his  own  provincial  jargon  ;"  but  more 
particularly  such  as  Athanasius  Christopulo,  '^  chantre  des  graces  et  de 
Famour,"  "  imitator,  not  CQpier,  of  Anacreon,"  and  such  as  Risco,  the 
author  of  the  dramas  Polyxenes,  and  Aspasia,  and  of  certain  satiric 
pieces,  on  which  ius  principal  success  was  founded.  To  these  he  adds 
Rizo  Rangabes,  whose  lyrics  "  were  remarkable  for  their  grace  and 
harmony,*'  and  Peidicares,  the  author  of  a  satiric  poem  in  several 
cantos,  ealled  "  Meliras" — "  dans  un  grand  d^layage  de  vers,  le  plus 
souvent  mediocres,  il  donne  un  tableau  spirituel  et  piquant  de  la  soci6te 
de  Constantinople.  Son  Roman  est  celui  d'Appulee  ou  de  I'ane  de 
Luden.     Une  Nonne  piquee  contre  un  mcdecln  d'un  dedain  anioureux 

2  I  2 
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lul  envoie  jin  pot  de  confitures  qui  le  m^tamorphofient  en  ane.  Dans  ce 
deguisement  involontaire  il  est  introduit  dans  diverses  maisonsy  ety 
surprend,  malgre  lui,  les  secrets  des  habitii^s — ^les  prStres,  leurs  abas  et 
leura  superstitions,  les  medecins,  les  professeurs  et  leurs  syst^mes,  !» 
seigneurs  Phanariotes  et  les  dames  du  Phanar,  jusqu'aux  Turcs  eux- 
monies,  personne  n'^happa  k  la  critique  de  Tane  clairvoyant  qui  n'a 
qu'un  seul  tort,  celui  de  parler  trop  et  de  parler  en  assez  manvais  vers.** 
This,  with  a  notice  not  at  all  complimentary  of  the  traiklation  of  the 
Iliad  by  Mr.  Bousiades,  concludes  the  criticism  of  the  essayist  on 
modem  Greek  poetry  up  to  the  present  day,  at  least  all  I  hare  seen  of 
it ;  and  yet  the  writer  says  if  the  Greeks  make  bad  verses,  they  make 
them  in  the  same  mould  as  the  masterpieces  of  their  ancestors — ^the 
identity  of  this  mould  being,  however,  not  a  little  disputable,  even 
according  to  the  admissions  of  this  writer  himself. 

I  have  extracted  these  opinions  from  a  writer  whom  I  presume  to  be 
a  Greek,  and  representing  the  critical  taste  and  feeling  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  at  this  day,  but  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  there 
probably  never  was  at  any  time,  and  certainly  there  is  not  at  this  time, 
an  uniform  and  settled  rule,  or  even  general  understanding,  in  regard 
to  the  merits  of  individual  styles,  or  even  in  r^;ard  to  the  language 
itself,  Panagiotes  Soutzos,  the  poet  of  Busbia  in  Greece,  has  laid 
down  four  laws  [given  in  Mr.  Clyde's  pamphlet,  p.  36],  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  which  would  speedily  accomplish  the  Hellenic  objects  of  the 
lawgivers,  but  the  scheme  has  been  resisted  very  naturally  because  the 
author  of  it  indulged  in  an  unjust  and  wanton  attack  of  Corai,  £ot 
which  he  was  properly  reminded  ^'that  his  proposal  owes  wliatever 
feasibility  it  possesses  to  the  immense  progress  which  modem  Greek 
has  made  through  the  labours  of  Corai  and  his  followers,  and  that 
those  who  build  the  walls  of  an  edifice  should  gratefully  remember 
those  who  laid  its  foundation"  [ibid.  p.  36],  I  collect  from  Mr. 
Clyde's  pamphlet,  that  if  Corai  was  attacked  malignantly  he  was 
defended  malignantly  [by  Strathopoulos] ;  but  whatever  may  be  the 
throes  of  the  birth,  there  seems,  according  to  this  intelligent  writer, 
little  doubt  that  the  ofispring  will  in  due  time  be  of  pure  Attic  race. 
The  approximation  since  my  time  up  to  this  day  has  been  considerable. 
With  respect  to  its  vocabulary,  all  old  words  are  Greek,  all  new  words 
are  Greek  combinations,  orthography  and  accentuation  are  assimulated 
to  ancient  Greek.  The  old  Attic  Greek  Hais  been  substituted  for  the 
Romaic  .^k)lo  Doric  in  the  parts  of  speech  declined  by  cases,  *'  the 
peritto-syllablics  have  been  reinstalled,  and  the  genders  are  distributed 
as  of  old ;"  Barif,  rjriff  and  Smp,  sometimes  supply  the  place  of  the  Ro- 
maic o  oirotoff  in  the  nominative  case ;  after  prepositions  of ,  Ijy  and  o  are 
very  generally  used.  "  The  dilapidation  of  the  verb  in  Romaic,"  says 
Mr.  Clyde,  '*  is  such  as  to  render  its  complete  restoration  in  modem 
Greek  impossible ;  and  whereas  in  the  other  parts  of  speech  Romaic 
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lias  ceded  to  ancient  Greek,  in  this  it  has  prevailed."  '^  In  regard  to 
construction/'  he  adds,  ^'the  same  unsettledness  prevails  as  in  the 
vocabulary.  The  ancient  canons,  regarding  concord,  are  indeed 
universally  observed,  but  those  regarding  government  are  very  much 
at  the  discretion  of  the  writer/* 

Mr.  Clyde  then  quotes  a  sentence  from  Coral,  and  justly  applauds 
its  wisdom  as  deprecating  the  interference  of  scholars  with  a  living 
language : — ol  Xe^cot  Mpts  rov  ZBvovs  c&'ot  <f>v<rucii  ol  vofiaOrnu  rrjs  ykwnnft^ 
T^v  iiwom  XdXf  i  r6  tBvor  oXX'  cZkm  mftoB^rai  drfftOKpOfiKov  vp6yfiaros,  'Eiff 
civTovs  dy^jcfi  9  MpBmcris  rrjs  yk^orfg,  dXX'  ^  yXtt<r<ra  thfot  icrrjfjLa  Skov  rov 
ZBpovSf  jcal  KTfjfta  Up6v. 

I  quote  this  passage,  not  only  on  account  of  its  truth  and  energy, 
but  in  order  to  notice  a  ronark  of  Mr.  Clyde,  that  it  is  written  ^*  in 
what  may  be  called  a  humble  style  representing  the  model  Greek  of 
fifty  years  ago."  If  this  be  so,  I  cannot  help  saying  that  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  very  easy  to  make  any  material  improvements  on 
this  humble  style. 


VoL  L  Chap.  XXXII.  p.  506,  Note  ^.—Letter  from  Corai 
TO  THE  Author. 

Paris,  13  D^bembre  1815. 
MoRfliEUB, — ^La  lettre  que  vous  m*avez  fiiit  Thonneur  de  m'^rire 
m'a  procure  une  de  ces  jouissances  qu'on  ^prouve  rarement  dans  la  vie, 
et  dcmt  le  sort  n'a  rien  moins  ^t^  que  prodigue  envers  moi.  Yous  me 
feriez  g^rand  tort.  Monsieur,  si  vous  pouviez  seulement  soup^onner  que 
cette  jouissance  a  ^t^  refiet  de  tout  ce  que  votre  lettre  contient  de  flat- 
teur  pour  moi.  Quoique  vieux  je  conserve  assez-  de  raison  pour  regarder 
les  ^loges  que  vous  me  donnez  comme  des  encouragemens  philanthro* 
piques.  Malheureusement  mon  fige  fait  que  les  encouragemens  mdme 
deviennent  inutiles  pour  moi,  et  que  je  ne  suis  plus  en  ^tat  d'augmenter 
le  m^rite  que  vous  me  supposez,  et  qui  se  r^uit  k  n'Stre  point  rest^ 
endoimi  au  moment  de  I'^veil  gdn^ral  de  ma  nation.  II  y  a.  Monsieur, 
plus  de  quarante  ans  que  cet  ^veil  a  commence.  II  ne  devait  ni  ne  paratt 
avoir  la  promptitude  d'une  r^urrection ;  cela  aurait  ^t^  un  vrai  miracle, 
d^aulant  plus  ^tonnant  qu'il  y  avait,  et  qu'il  existe  encore,  bien  des 
obstacles,  qui  g^naient  les  mouvemens  libres  et  spontan^  de  la  nation. 
Je  pourrais  m^me  ajouter  qu'un  tel  miracle  serait  peut^tre  devenu 
funeste  pour  la  6r^,  par  les  alarmes  qu'il  pouvait  donner  au  des- 
potisme,  et  dont  Teffet  aurait  et6  de  la  replonger,  par  un  coup  de 
masBue,  dans  les  t^n^bres  de  I'ignorance.  Ainsi  la  revolution  morale 
des  Giecs  s'opere  tout  naturellement,  mais  d'une  mani^re  assez  sensible 
pour  un  observateur,  et  tellement  constante  qu'il  n'y  a  plus  de  puissance 
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humaioe  qui  puisse  Farr^ter.     C'est  pr^s^ent  la  lenteur  de  nos  pro- 

gr^  qui  a  cause  la  meprise  de  bien  de  voyageun  modemeis  et  je  sois 

fUche  que  votre  ami  I'ait  partag^  avec  eux.     Quoique  elle  soit  pardon* 

able  toutes  les  fois  qu'elle  ne  provieut  ni  d'une  morosite  misanthrope, 

comme  celle  du  Chanoine  Pauw,  ni  d'une  l^erete  pareille  a  oelle  de 

Bartholdy,  le  pardon  doit  ^tre,  cependant,  en  raison  inverse  de  Tespace 

du  tempcf  qui  s'est  4ooul6  depuis  le  oommencement  de  notre  leTolution 

morale  jusqu'4  ee  moment ;  Yilloison,  par  exonple,  qui  se  faisait  on 

cruel  plaisir  de  d^crier  la  Grece  modeme,  qu'il  parcourut  il  y  a  pr« 

de  trente  ans,  en  ^rudit  plut6t  qu'en  philosophe,  est,  sans  oontredit,  plus 

pardonable  que  ue  le  serait  un  homme  qui  la  visiterait  aujourd'huL 

L'erreur  des  voyageurs  modernes  provient  surtout  de  ce  quails  n'ont  fu 

dans  les  Grecs  modernes  que  les  nudades  alitcs,  au  lieu  d'y  voir  des 

convalescents,  et  qui  les  ont  compares  aux  nations  Msdr^s  de  TEkirope, 

au  lieu  de  les  comparer  k  eux-memes ;  c'est-k-dire,  de  juger  de  leur  etat 

actuel  d'apr^s  celui  oil  ils  se  trouvaient  pendant  la  demi^re  moiet^  du 

si^cle  pass6.     Certes  si  vous  comparez  les  principles  villes  de  la  Grece 

avec  celles  de  Londres,  de  Paris,  et  de  Berlin,  rien  de  plus  pitoyable 

que  Tetat  des  premieres,  mais,  en  meme  temps,  rien  de  plus  iDJuste  et 

de  moins  philosophique  qu'une  telle  comparaison.     En  parcourant  la 

Gr^ce  on  n'y  a  pas  manque,  sEins  doute,  d'y  observer  un  petit  nombre 

de  gymnases,  o^  Ton  euscigne  les  matht^matiques,  la  physique  gen^rale, 

quelques  principes  de  la  cfaymie  modeme.     Tout  cela  donna  encore  une 

faible  idee  des  lumi^res  de  la  Gr^ce  modeme,  si  vous  le  comparez  a  la 

maniere  dont  ces  sciences  smit  enseign^es  dans  les  ^coles  de  LcHidres  et 

de  Paris ;  mais  en  entrant  dans  un  pareil  gymnase  Grec,  Tobservateur 

devrait  commencer  par  s*informer  d^uis  quand  les  sciences  y  sont  ocmnues, 

Lui  e(it-on  repondu,  depuis  la  renaissance  des  lettres  en  Europe  f  I'obaerva- 

teur  aurait  eu  le  droit  de  prononcer  que  I'etat  des  Grecs  modernes  etait, 

sans  comparaison,  pire  que  celui  des  Chinois,  qui  se  sont  arrets  au  beau 

milieu  de  leur  civilisation.     Mais  en  apprenant  que  ces  sciences  ne  sont 

cultivees  dans  les  collies  Grecs  que  depuis  peu  d'annees^  et  avec  peu 

de  secours  encore,  soit  en  instrumens,  soit  en  livres,  il  aurait  decouvert 

dans  les  Grecs  une  nation  qui  chercbe  serieusement  de  s'eclairer.    £n 

parcourant  la  Gr^e,  ou  plut6t  en  examinant  les  presses  de  Ldpsick,  de 

Vienne,  et  de  Yenise,  on  y  trouvera  un  grand  nombre  de  livres  traduits 

et  publics  en  Grec  modeme.     Si  I'on  compare  ce  nombre  k  ce  qui  sort 

joumellement  des  presses  a  I'usage  des  nations  eclair6es,  F^tat  des  Grecs 

est,  sans  coutredit,  digne  de  piti4     Mais  en  observant  que,  ce  qui  a  ete 

imprimti  pour  eux  depuis  trente  ans  seulement  surpasse  en  quantit<^  et  en 

quality  tons  les  livres  publies  pour  la  m^me  nation  depuis  la  prise  de 

Constantinople  jusqu'a  cette  ^poque — en   faisant,  dis-je,  cette  simple 

observation,  si  on  ne  d^ouvre  point  les  efforts  d'hommes  qui  cherchent, 

comme  des  affam^s,  k  se  nourrir  de  savoir,  je  ne  sais  plus  a  quels  signes 

on  doit  connaitre  et  juger  les  progr^s  ou  la  decadence  des  nations !    En 
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exanuDant  les  gymnases  actuels  de  la  6r^,  on  en  trouvera  egalement 
le  nombre  augment^,  et,  ce  qui  m^rite  une  attention  particuli^rey  on  les 
trouvera  tous  diriges  par  des  professeurs  nationaux.    II  aurait  peut-^tre 
ete  plus  avantageux  pour  donner  plus  de  rapidity  k  1' instruction  qu'il  y 
eut  quelques  professeurs  Strangers,  du  moins  pour  ce  qui  conceme  les    . 
sciences.     Mais  ce  d^vantage  m^me  toume  k  la  gloire  de  la  Gr^ 
renaissante.    Elle  n'a  point  attendu  que  des  mains  ^trang^res  lui  appor- 
tassent  les  lumi^res^elle  Be  hatait  d'envoyer  ses  propres  enfans  les  chercher 
chez  les  nations  ^lairees,  comme  un  heritage  de  ses  ancdtres,  augment^ 
et  embelli  k  la  v^rite,  mais  qui  n*est  pas  moins  sa  propriety  legitime, 
que  personne  ne  pent  lui  disputer  sans  injustice.     £n  examinant  la 
Grece  actuelle  on  y  trouvera  quelques  editions  des  ouvrages  des  andens 
Grecs,  publies  par  des  Grecs  modernes.     EUes  sont,  sans  doute,  m^i- 
ocre^,  et  quelques-unes  m^me  au-dessous  du  mediocre,  si  on  les  juge 
d'apr^s  les  ^tions  de  vos  meilleurs  critiques ;  mais  ce  n'est  pas  ainsi 
que  Ton  compare  les  efforts  des  honmies  qui  commencent  k  s'eclairer 
avec  les  ouvrages  des  nations  qui  sont  dans  la  plenitude  et  la  maturite 
de  leur  savoir :  on  n'a  jamais  exig<^  du  printemps  les  fruits  que  appar- 
tienncnt  a  la  saison  de  I'automne.     £n  observant  Tetat  actuel  de  la 
Gr^ce  on  s'appercevera  de  plus  que  le  savoir,  qui  etait,  il  n'y  pas  long 
temps,  une  esp^  de  monopole  a  la  disposition  de  quelques  miserables 
plants,  se  repand  aujourd'hui,  et  s'^tend,  de  plus  en  plus,  sur  toutes 
les  classes  des  deux  sexes  de  la  societtS.    II  n'est  pas  plus  rare  de  trouver 
parmi  nos  n^^iants  des  personnes  qui  se  delassent  des  travaux  du 
commerce  par  la  lecture  des  anciens  classlques,  et  parmi  des  personnes 
du  sexe,  des  dames  qui  s'occupent  d*Homere  et  de  Platon.    Je  pourrais 
vous  en  citer  un  exemple  tout  recent  qui  m'a  caus^  une  surprise  d'autant 
plus  agr^able  que  la  personne  dont  je  vais  vous  parler  n'est  d'aucune 
grande  ville  de  la  Grece.     Yous  avez,  sans  doute,  Monsieur,  entendu 
parler  de  Cydonius  (Kvd<K>vuu),  petit  bourg  situt^  sur  la  cute  qui  fidt  face 
k  Tile  de  Lesbos,  bourg  que  je  ne  connais  moi-mdme  que  de  nom.     Je 
viens  d'en  recevoir  la  lettre  d'une  demoiselle  de  quinze  ans,  originaire 
de  File  d'Andros.     Elle  me  demande  des  conseils  et  des  instructions 
relatives  a  ses  c^tudes.    De  ce  m^e  bourg  de  Cydonius,  k  peine  connue 
il  y  a  quarante  ans,  je  regois  en  mSme  temps,  de  la  part  des  administra- 
teurs  et  des  professeurs  du  gymnase,  qui  n'y  existe  que  depuis  peu 
d'annees,  5000  piastres,  pour  leur  procurer  des  instnimens  de  physique 
et  de  cbymie,  et  quelques  livres  concemant  ces  sdBnoes.     lis  destinent 
une  moindre  somme  k  envoyer  annuellement  pour  augmenter  leur  Bibli- 
oth^ue.     Mes  'Avrooxc^iot  Sroxair/i^,  qui  pr^edent  le  6™  volume  des 
Vies  de  Plutarquey  vous  aurait  vraisemblement  fitit  connaltre  les  efforts 
g(bM$reux  des  habitans  de  Chios  pour  augmenter  et  rendre  publique  la 
Biblirith^ue  de  leur  gymnase.     H  est  dirig^  par  un  professeur  qui  a 
fiiit  ses  Etudes  en  Europe,  et  il  va  en  avoir  un  second  dans  la  personne  de 
mon  ami  M.  Bambas,  qui  quitte  Paris  le  printemps  prochain,  apr^  un 
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mour  de  sept  ans.  Apropos  de  ces  Sroxocrfi^,  on  pouirait  enoore  en 
citer  les  cons^uences  oomme  une  preuve  du  changement  qui  s'op^re 
dans  la  fa9on  de  penser  de  nos  concitoyens.  Croyes-vons,  Monaeur,  qae 
j'aurais  pu  les  publier  impun^ment,  il  y  a  quarante  ans  ?  un  essaim  de 
plants,  second^  par  un  essaim  de  fanatiques,  m'aurait  fiut  une  guerre 
k  mort.  Ce  n'est  point  qu'ils  me  laissent  tout-li-fait  tranquiUe  dana  oe 
moment,  mais  leur  nombre  en  est  tellement  reduit,  et  leur  maniere 
de  raisonner  devient  si  hors  de  mode,  quails  ne  sont  plus  dangoneiuc. 
Les  mouvemens  qu*ils  se  donnent  encore  ne  sont  que  les  convulsions  chi 
monstre  de  I'ignorance  expirant  Notre  clerge,  chez  lequel  ils  auraient 
pu  autrefois  trouver  du  secours,  les  m^prise,  et  notre  patriarche  actuel 
est  non  seulement  homme  de  lettres,  mais  ami  et  protecteur  des  lettres. 
II  vient  d'inviter  mon  ami  Mr.  Koumas,  un  des  professeurs  du  gymnaae 
de  Smime,  pour  lui  confier  la  direction  de  celui  de  Constantinople.  H 
y  a  installe  solemnellement  lui-m^me,  apr^  avoir  adresse  des  pri^res  a 
I'Etre  Supreme  et  fait  chanter  des  hymnes  en  reconnaissance  des  bien- 
faits  que  les  sciences  ont  r^pandus  et  qu'elles  ne  cesseront  de  r^pandre 
sur  la  nation  Grecque.  H  est  temps,  Monsieur,' de  revenir  k  votre  ami ; 
11  m'a  &it  I'honneur  de  venir  chez  moi  dans  un  moment  oii  j'etais 
absent.  J'ai  ^te  chez  lui  sans  avoir  le  bonheur  de  I'y  trouver.  II  fiiut 
esp^rer  que  nous  nous  rencontrerons  k  la  fin.  £n  tout  cas  vous  pouvez  lui 
dire  qu'il  peut  se  confier  a  Mr.  Bogoridi  pour  ce  qui  concerne  Tetat  de  la 
Grece,  et  qu'il  ne  ferait  pas  mal,  si  jamais  il  retoume  k  Yienne,  de  fiure 
aussi  la  connaissauce  de  Mr.  Alexandre  Basil],  ncfgociant  instruit  qui 
fait  beaucoup  d'honneur  a  notre  nation.  Ce  sont  deux  personnes  trop 
amis  de  la  v^rit^  pour  ne  pas  maitriser  Tamour  de  la  patrie  toutes  les 
fois  qu'il  est  question  d'elle,  et  trop  amis  de  la  justice  pour  qu'ils  ee 
laissent  ^garer  par  des  moti&  moins  louables.  Car  c'est  encore  une 
chose  bien  essentielle  pour  un  voyageur  que  la  choix  des  personnes  qui 
doivent  Finstruire  sur  T^tat  de  la  nation  qui  fait  I'objet  de  ses  recherches. 
On  trouve  parmi  nous  de  ces  demi-savans  que  la  revolution  morale  a 
surpris  dans  cet  ^tat  d'imperfection  litt^raire,  et  qui  poiur  cela  m^me 
voient  avec  peine  s'elever  de  tons  cdt^,  et  de  tons  les  genres,  de 
v^ritables  gens  de  merite.  Des  personnes  de  cette  esp^oe,  vous 
concevez  bien.  Monsieur,  ne  sont  point  capables  de  donner  des  informa* 
tions  exactes  sur  la  Gr^e.  Ne  pouvant  plus  oonserver  chez  leurs  com- 
patriotes  une  reputation  usurp^,  ils  se  donnent  bien  de  mouvemens  et 
font  beaucoup  de  btrdt  pour  attirer  au  moins  I'attention  de  vous  autres 
Europ^ens  eclair^s.  Si  par  malheur  ils  reussissent  k  vous  extorquer 
quelques  ^loges,  ils  s'en  servent  adroitement  pour  soutenir  leur  reputa- 
tion chancelante,  et  pour  decourager  le  savant  modeste,  qujL  pr^fere 
reioge  tacite  de  sa  conscience  a  toutes  les  trompettes  de  la  renomm^e. 
Je  viens  d'envoyer  k  votre  ami  pour  vous.  Monsieur,  un  exemplaire  de 
mon  Memoire  sur  la  Civilisation  actueMe  dans  la  Grhoe  que  vous  me  paraiFsiez 
d^sirer.    J'ai  ose  y  ajouter  un  exemplaire  de  Xenocrate  irepl  r^^  iM  rw 
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lii^potr  rp«<^f I  que  je  voas  prie  d'agrto.  Ma  longue  r^ponse  vous 
prouve,  Monsieur,  que  la  lon^eur  de  voire  lettre  m'a  ^t6  fort  agrdable^ 
mais  si  dans  la  suite  vous  voulez  me  continuer  I'honneur  de  voire  cor- 
respondance,  je  vous  prierai  de  me  permettre  d'etre  laconique  dans  mes 
i^poDses.  Mon  %e,  qui  n'esi  pas  fort  ^loign^  de  sa  70^  ann^e,  mes 
infirmity  et  mes  occupations  font  qu'une  lettre  devient  un  grand  effort 
pour  moi. 
Agr^Gz  I'assuranoe  de  la  haute  consideration  avec  laquelle 
J*ai  rhonneur  d'etre 

Votre  ires  ob^ssant  s*^- 

CORAY.* 
Mon  adresse  est — Bue  de  Madame^  No,  5,  pr^  d$  Luxembcwrg. — [1 855.] 


Vol.  I.  Chap.  XXXII.  p.  606,  Note  ^ 

Lfiter  from  the  Editor  of  the  Literart  Hermes  to  the 

Author. 

Vienne,  1815. 
Cest  avec  bien  du  plaisir  j'ai  ^t^  instruit,  par  Monsieur  Baillie, 
que  vous  desirez  avoir  de  moi  quelques  ^aircissemens  sur  I'etat  des 
Grecs  d'aujourd'hui ;  ce  serait  sans  doute  bien  plus  flatiant  pour  moi 
si  vous  m'eussiez  honord  en  m^me  temps  d'une  lettre  propre  de  vous  ; 
cependant  c'est  aussi  une  bont^  de  vous  que  de  vous  rappeler  encore  de 
notre  (oftias.  Dans  d'autres  circonstances,  Monsieur,  vous  auriez  eu 
des  r^ponses  bien  plus  satisfaisantes.  Mais  d'un  cdt^  la  peste,  <^pc(rl 
fuuvofUmfin:^  t$v€  dans  la  pauvre  Gr^, — pendant  deux  ann^  elle  j 
ravagea  tout,— des  fiunilles  enti^res  ont  4i6  ^teinies, — des  villages,  des 
vUles,  et  des  districts,  tout-k-faii  ruin^s;  de  I'autre  cdt^  la  &mine 
venait  de  mettre  le  comble  aux  malheurs  caus^  par  sa  soeur  ovKofAtvrfv, 
Daos  tels  d^sastres  vous  pouvez  vous  imaginer  facilement  la  litt^rature 
Grecque  n'a  dd  souffiir  que  trop, — professeurs,  fliers,  direcieurs, 
parents,  tout  ^tait  disperse,  chacun  songeait  k  son  salut,  chacun  avait 
h  d^plorer  la  mort  cruelle  de  ses  parents  ou  de  ses  amis;  h  peine 
cependant  ces  fl^ux  oni-ils  commence  h  diminuer,  et  les  Grecs  re- 
prirent  de  nouveau  I'ardeur  qui  les  anime  pour  les  lettres ;  bientdt  on 
les  a  vo  r^blir  leurs  ^coles,  appeler  des  professeurs,  de  tout  cdte  d^ 
penser  pour  ces  biblioih^ues,  envoyer  des  jeunes  gens  aux  university 
de  I'Europe  dclair^,  pour  reporter  de  Ik  au  sein  de  leur  patrie  des 
lumieres ;  en  un  mot,  fkire  tout  leur  possible  pour  la  culture  de  leur 
jeunesse.  C'est  dans  cet  etat  de  choses.  Monsieur,  que  je  vals  r^pondre 
a  V06  questions. 

*  The  name  is  so  spelt  by  the  writer,      the  fashion  now  to  add  the  Greek  termioa- 
|)ui  it  if  more  commonly  Corai,  and,  if  the       tion  to  names. — [1855.] 
Grvek  is  doKly  copied,  «<Koraes.'*    It  is 
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Irs  Question,  La  Soci^t^  philologique  de  Bucarest  existe-elle,  et  ses 
travaux  continueiit-ils  avec  suoc^  l^—Rbponse,  La  Society  Grecqne  de 
Bucarest  a  d&  son  existence  k  rinfluence  des  Russes  en  Yallachie ; 
elle  a  d(i,  par  consequent,  expirer  par  le  traits  de  1812,  qui  mit  fin 
k  rinfluence  Russe  dans  la  dite  province. 

2m«.  La  m^me  question  k  regard  de  la  Society  de  Smyme,  k  la  tSte 
de  laquelle  est  Mr.  Koumas. — JRdponse.  II  n'a  existe  jamids  a  Smyme 
une  Societt^.  Un  gymnase  y  existe  depuis  longtemps ;  celui-ci  a  ete 
r^form^  par  Koumas,  et  mis  sur  le  pied  des  gynmases  de  I'Europe 
6clairee ;  oe  gymnase  comptait  pour  professeurs  Koumas  et  les  deux 
freres  Oeconomos.  Le  premier  a  ^te  appele  k  Constantinople  pour  y 
prdsider  le  gymnase ;  il  a  et^  cependant  remplace  dans  sa  cathedre  par 
r  Oeconomos  le  jeune. 

Sme.  Les  ^coles  et  les  gymnases  en  Gr^ce  sont-ils  toujours  dans  un 
4tat  progressif  par  rapport  k  leur  nombre  et  k  leur  effet  general  ? — 
Reponse.  II  n'y  a  aucun  doute  Ihrdessus :  leurs  ocoles  se  multiplient,  et 
se  r^forment  de  temps  en  temps.  Le  gymnase  de  Chios  a  commence 
k  former  une  bibliotheque,  il  aura  dans  quelqiies  mois  un  professeur, 
a  part,  des  sciences  physiques,  qu'il  a  fait  etudier  a  Paris ;  dans  ce 
moment  il  y  a  un  autre  qui  etudie  par  leurs  frais  la  philosophie  k 
Gottingen ;  ils  feront  venir  un  autre  pour  professer  la  philologie.  Le 
gymnase  de  Smyrne  est  dans  un  bon  etat,  celui  de  Constantinople  vient 
de  se  reformer,  aussi  bien  que  celui  de  Jassy.  II  se  forme  k  present  un 
gymnase  k  Pelion  €lvo<ri<f>v\\ov ;  il  s'agit  k  former  un  a  Zacynthe. 
Dans  quelque  temps  nous  aurons  aussi  un  k  Cerigo ;  un  pretre  Grec, 
mort  avant  quelque  temps  a  Yenise,  lui  a  d(Slegu6  quinze  milles  ducats. 
Les  deux  gymnases  de  Jannina  existent  depuis  long^emps,  ainsi  que 
celui  de  Bucarest.  Je  vais  vous  dire  a  present  quelques  mots  du 
gymnase  d'Athenes.  C'est  aux  Anglais,  Monsieur,  que  nous  devons, 
en  grande  partie,  cet  ^tablissement ;  leur  liberalite  commence  deja  se 
sentir  meme  en  Grece.  C'^tait  bien  naturel  que  la  nation  k  qui 
r£spagne  doit  sa  delivrance,  qui  a  combattu  pour  la  liberty  de  TAile- 
magne,  qui  traite  Tabolissement  de  I'esclavage  des  negres,  que  cette 
nation,  dis-je,  tourne  ses  4gards,  aux  nobles  efforts  des  Grecs  pour  la 
renaissance  des  lettres  dans  leur  patrie,  y  contribue  de  sa  part,  et  que 
par  la  elle  s'acquitte  en  partie  de  ce  que  les  nations  modemes  doivent 
aux  anc^tres  des  Grecs  d'aujourd'hui.  Recevez-en,  Monsieur,  et  de  ma 
part  la  reconnaissance  la  plus  sincere  en  vers  votre  nation  genereuse,  et 
continuez  de  dire  et  de  faire  tout  ce  qui  pent  contribuer  au  bien  des 
Grecs.  Si  nous  ^tions  a  comparer  aux  Grecs  anciens,  nous  n'aurions 
pas  besoin  des  secours  des  nations  ^trangeres ;  c'est  peut-etre  par  Ik 
meme  que  nous  m^ritons  la  compassion  des  autres,  parceque  nous  nous 
trouvons  dans  un  ^tat  si  disparate  des  Hellenes.  Revenons  k  notre 
sujet — Quel  est  I'effet  general  de  tous  nos  efforts?  Vous  pouvez 
facilement  le  deviner,  de  ce  qui  vient  d'etre  dit :  tout  le  monde  s'interesse, 
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discute,  et  dispute  sur  ce  qui  regarde  la  culture  de  leurd  compatriotes^: 
ce  n'est  plus  I'apanage  ni  des  Beuls  pr^tres  ni  des  seuls  mattres  d*j 
disposer,  mais  de  toutes  les  classes  de  la  nation :  les  demandes  les  plus 
fr^uentes  d*aujourd'hui  ce  sont, ''  Quelle  est  la  cause  que  nos  ^les 
ne  repondent  pas  k  nos  voeux  ?  Quels  sont  les  moyens  a  y  subvenir," 
&c.  ?  On  a  vu  meme  des  marckwds  refuser  de  rendre  leuis  sacrifices  k 
V'Epfifjg  K€pt6o£  pour  les  offrir  k  celui  de  \6yu}s> 

4m0.  Les  ouvrages  publics  par  les  Grecs  sont-ils  assez  nombreux, 
&c.? — E^xmse,  Le  nombre  de^  livres  public  depuis  1812  n'est  pas, 
sans  doute,  analogue  k  nos  efforts  litteraires,  mais  il  Test  aux  ciroon- 
stances  susdites.  Corai  continue  a  publier  sa  Bibliothk)ue ;  un 
certain  Bambas  a  fait  imprimer  k  Paris  une  Rh^torique  tres  bonne, 
comme  dcrite  pour  les  besoins  des  Grecs  d'aujourdliui.  Anthimus  Gazi 
continue  son  Dictionnaire.  Koumas  a  traduit  TAgathon  de  Wieland  ; 
lui-mSme  a  public  une  petite  Physique ;  il  a  traduit  le  cours  de  Philo- 
sophic par  Krag  pour  Tusage  de  T^cole  de  Smyme,  mais  in^it  jiisqu*a 
pr^s^it.  Yadarlachos  a  fait  publier  une  Physique  et  une  Rh^torique 
parfaitement  bonne,  oil  il  a  transmis  beaucoup  de  choses  du  cours  de 
Belles-Lettres  par  votre  compatriote  Blair.  Lui-mdme  va  publier,  ce 
printemps,  Xt^nophon  traduit  en  Grec  modeme,  et  les  Merits  du  P^re 
Gregoire  le  Th^ologue.  On  a  fait  imprimer  deux  Encyclop^ies  pour 
le  Grec  aucien ;  un  autre  commence  I'^dition  d'une  Mythologie  en 
quatre  volumes.  Nous  avons  deja  une  ^ition  d'Herodian  et  d'^Slschine 
le  Stfjc/xrrucdff.  Stephanos  Duncas  fait  publier  une  Alg^bre;  Yarda- 
Ifu^hos  prepare  un  cours  de  Mathematiques,  et  un  autre  traduit  celui  de 
Fraullceur.  Koumas  a  traduit  le  Dictionnaire  des  Gens  Illustres,  mais 
il  est  in^t  jusqu'a  cette  heure.  A  Constantinople  on  travaille  depuis 
plusieurs  ann^  sur  le  Dictionnaire  d'Henri  Etienne;  un  autre  a 
traduit  THistoire  du  Bas  Empire,  par  Le  Beau,  mais  elle  n'a  ^t^  pas 
imprime.  Yoila,  en  peu  de  mots,  tout  ce  qu'on  a  fait  l^-dessus. 
Passons  a  la  question  suivante. 

&me,  Les  gens  de  lettres  sont-ils  d'accord  avec  I'id^  de  Corai,  &c.  ? 
'■^B^fonse.  Comme  il  y  a  encore  des  Jesuites,  et  meme  des  Etats,  qui 
pensent  que  c'est  le  Latin  la  langue  la  plus  propre  a  instruire  la  jeu* 
nesse,  de  mSme,  il  y  en  a  parmi  nous  qui  croient  que  la  partie  la  plus 
essentielle  de  Tinstruction  publique  c'cHt  le  Grec  ancien ;  lis  I'idola- 
trent,  ^crivent  dans  cette  iangue,  et  tachent  persuader  aux  autres  de 
suivre  leor  exemple ;  mais  la  partie  la  plus  saine  et  la  plus  ^lair^  de 
la  nation  est  d'une  opinion  contraire  ;  il  y  a  eu,  de  tout  temps  parmi 
nous,  des  hommes  qui  yoient  dans  le  Grec  modeme  un  dialecte  de  Grec 
ancien,  pas  meprisable,  et  m^me  susceptible  de  la  plus  grande  partie  des 
beauts  de  la  langue-m^re;  ces  hommes-ci  voient  aussi  la  nck^essit^ 
d'ecrire  la  Iangue  de  la  nation  dont  ils  font  partie  pour  en  Stre  compris ; 
ib  ne  s'imaginent  pas  un  moyen  plus  s^r  d'^clairer  leur  nation  qu'en  se 
servant  de  la  Iangue  qu'elle  parle.     L'histoire  des  nations  modemes 
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venait  k  Tappui  de  leur  opinion ;  ik  y  apprenaient  que  la 
des  lettres  proprement  dites,  ne  date  que  depuis  qa'on  a  oommeno^ 
k  ^rire,  k  disputer,  k  enseignery  et  k  ^tre  jugn6  dans  la  langae  de  leur 
nation  oontemporaine ;  lb  y  voient  rapporter  les  noma  des  Cioeron  ou 
des  Yirgile  moderaes,  comme  exemple  d'extiavaganoe.  De  tels  kommes, 
dis-je,  il  y  en  a  plodeurB  avant  Corai ;  tels  furent  r^cemment  nn  certain 
Cantazzy,  qui  est  d4j^  mort,  Daniel  Pfailippides,  et  Gr^goire  Goo- 
Btantasy  toos  deux  beau-fir^res  d' Anthimus  Gazi ;  tel  est  enfin  Christo- 
pulosy  dont  vous  poss^ez  rifv  Aioko-d^^puajp  TpofifMn-iK^p  i — ^mais  oelui  qui 
a  le  plus  d^velopp^  cette*id^e,  qui  I'a  le  mieux  trait^  et  dtfenda,  c'est 
Corai :  la  plus  grande  partie  de  nos  savans  en  a  yu  la  justeese,  et,  sans 
hMter,  lis  Tembrass^rent.  La  jeunease  suit  leur  exemple,  et  oomme 
c'est  elle  la  d^positiice  de  bonnes  ou  mauvaises  opinions  de  leurs  con- 
temporains,  elle  va  la  tiansmettre  aussi  k  la  g^n^tion  future,  et  par 
1^  nous  assurer  des  effets  d*une  telle  opinion. 

6me,  £xiste-t-il  quelque  courte  notice  sur  TAlbanie? — E^xnue.  Je 
ne  connais  aucun  ^crit  sur  I'Albanie  par  quelque  Grec  modeme;  j*ea 
ai  d^mand^  plusieurs  de  ma  ccmnaissance,  et  ils  me  r^pondiroit  de 
mSme :  oe  n'est  que  dans  la  Geographic  qui  va  Stre  public  par  les 
fr^res  Capitanoki  que  vous  trouverez  quelque  chose  sur  les  oonfins,  les 
districts,  faabitans,  et  produits  de  I'Albanie ;  a  ce  sujet  il  a  eu  Tocca- 
sion  de  consulter  plusieurs  Grecs,  nati&  du  pays,  ou  qui  y  ont  r^d^, 
ou  enfin  voyag^ 

La  demi^re  question  est  sur  le  manuscrit  de  Zavira — ^Acheter  ee 
livre  ce  n'est  pas  possible,  parcequ'il  appartient  k  une  biblioth^ue 
publique;  le  faire  copier  c'est  premierement  superflu,  parcequ'on  va 
s'occuper  de  I'edition  ;  et  secondement  difficile,  k  cause  qu'il  ne  serait 
pas  facile  de  trouver  quelqu*un  qui  se  chargellt  de  di^rouiller  tout  le 
chaos  de  cette  esquisse  du  d^funt  Zavira. 

Yoilk,  Monsieur,  en  pen  de  mots  tout  ce  que  j*ai  cm  propre  k  satis- 
faire  k  vos  questions ;  je  m'estimerai  bien  heureux  si  vous  continuerez  de 
mlionorer  de  vos  demandes  et  de  vos  lettres.  J'esp^re  que  les  drcon- 
stances,  k  I'avenir,  seront  plus  favorables  k  la  litt^rature  Grecque,  et 
que  vous  serez  par  ]k  plus  satisfidt ;  peut-§tre  travaillez-vous  d6j^  a  une 
nouvelle  Edition  de  votre  voyage  en  Gr^ce.  Je  vous  prie,  au  nom  des 
Hellenes,  soyez  juste  envers  leurs  descendans  (quoique  je  n'en  doute 
pas),  et  que  votre  compassion  pour  eux  mod^re  votre  jugement  sur  eux. 
Je  crois  quand  on  juge  une  nation,  ce  n'est  pas  assez  d'examiner  ce 
qu'elle  est,  il  faut  encore  se  donner  la  peine  de  rechercher  les  causes  de 
ce  qu'elle  est,  et  ce  qu'elle  pouvait  6tre,  sous  d'autres  circonstanoes. 
Je  suis  persuade  que  vous  accomplirez  cette  double  t&che  de  I'Historien 
Fhilosophe  d'une  nation  oontemporaine. 

J'ai  I'honneur  d'etre.  Monsieur, 
Votre  tr^humble  et  tr^s-obeissant  Serviteur, 

Athanase  Wogorides. — [1855.] 
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VoL  L  Chap.  XXXII.  p.  513. — ^Poetry. 

The  generality  of  the  Romaic  poems  are  in  the  fifteen-syllabled 
measure,  or  divided  into  eight  and  seven  syllables,  and  so  composed  of 
stanzas  of  four  lines  instead  of  distiches,  but  exactly  of  the  same  metre* 
This  kind  of  verse  was  originally  designed  for  tetrameter  iambic  cata- 
lectic;  and  Foster,  in  his  Essay  on  Accent  and  Quantity  (p.  126), 
has  selected  two  specimens  of  similar  verses  from  Aristophanes  and 
Terence: — 

Qs  ^dv  KtuvoLS  irpayfuuriv  kcH  dc^ioif  Sfukeiv 

Nam  si  remittent  quippiam  Philumense  dolores 
Quot  commodas  res  attuli  ?  quot  autem  ademi  curas. 

Of  which  the  Latin  is  the  best  and  closest,  and  the  same  as  these 
English  verses : — 

111  dimb  the  frosty  mountains  high,  and  there  111  coin  the  weather ; 
111  tear  the  rainbow  from  the  sky,  and  tie  both  ends  together. 

Primatt*  goes  further  than  Foster  in  his  defence  of  accents  as 
regards  prose,  and  contends  that  the  Greek  acute  had  a  lengthening 
power  belonging  to  it.  How  otherwise  could  Plautus  have  read 
^Dumros  and  ^aldfwiios,  Philtpptis  and  PhsedrSmtts  ?  How  could  Ovid 
have  said, 

strictumque  Ononis  ensem, 

except  that  he  obeyed  the  antepenultimate  accent  of  *Qpl»vos?  Auso* 
nins  also  makes  id5]a,  erSmtts,  and  tetrig5n5,  dactyls,  because  ftdaikoj 
fprjiwt^  and  rtrpay^vofy  had  their  antepenultimates  long.  The  English, 
in  saying  St.  Helena,  and  idea,  are  not  r^ulated  by  the  former  quantity 
.  of  those  words,  but  by  the  accentuation ;  as  are  the  Italians  in  their 
pronunciations  of  words  ending  in  ta,  as  phihaopkia.  The  metre  of  all 
the  modem  European  languages  is  a  metre  of  accent,  not  quantity. 

To  this  it  may  be  some  sort  of  a  reply,  that  we  know  from  the  expe- 
rience of  our  language,  that  accentuation,  or  stress,  the  e£fect  of  it, 
varies  according  to  whim  and  fashion.  The  word  tnankind,  which,  in 
Pope,  is  equally  long  in  the  last  and  first  syllable,  is  in  several  poets 

*  In  bis  befoi^-quoted  work    entitled  *  An  Essay  on  the  different  Natare  of  Ao- 

<Acoentus  Redivivi,  or  a  Defence  of  an  cent  and  Quaniitj,  with  their  Use  and 

accented  pronunciation  of  Greek   Prose,  Application  in  the  Pronondation  of  the 

showing  it  to  be  conformable  to  all  anti-  English,    Latin,    and  Greek  Langnages ; 

quitj.     Together  with  an  Answer  to  the  containing  an  Aooount  and  Explanation  of 

objections  of  Mekerchus,  Isaac  Yossiusy  the  ancient  times,  and  a  Defence  of  the 

Henninins,  and  other  modem  opposers  of  present  system  of  Greek  accented  Works.' 

Greek   Aocente.'      By  William  Primatt,  By  Joiin  Foster,  M.A^   late  Fellow   of 

M.A.  Cambridge,  1764.  King's  Coll^,  Cambridge.    Eton,  1762. 

The  title  of  Foster^s  excellent  work  is  -^ISbbJ} 
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prior  to  his  age  long  only  in  the  first.    A  few  years  ago  every  one 
pronounced  nabob  as  it  is  given  in  the  Rumbold  epigram,  ending 

^*  And  sternly  answer'd  narbobJ** 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  although  the  rules  for  accentua- 
tion were  more  certain  and  defined  than  our  own,  they  were  not 
occasionally  afiiected  by  any  of  the  circumstances  which  change  our 
pronunciation ;  and  if  the  Greek  poets  had  followed  the  accents,  or 
had  allowed  their  acute  to  have  a  lengthening  power,  is  it  not  likely 
that  in  some  words  there  would  have  been  a  difierence  between  the 
writers  of  different  ages  ?  Would  not  tliere  have  been  a  few  instances 
of  a  syllable  which  is  long  in  one  being  short  in  another,  or  vice  versa  f 
Besides,  since  the  known  effect  of  an  obedience  to  accentuation  pro- 
duced the  Chiliads  of  Tzetzes,*  how  came  it,  if  accents  had  always  a 
similar  force,  that  none  of  these  verses  were  written  in  former  ages  ? 
It  is  true  that  Dionysius  has  talked  of  that  faulty  species  of  poetry 
which  is  similar  to  prose,^  but  it  by  no  means  appears  from  this  that 
there  was  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks  a  seiiarate  sort  of  vulgar  poetry, 
like  the  political  verses.  The  critic  alludes  rather  to  that  poetry 
which,  as  Aristotle  says  of  the  verses  of  Empedocles,  resembled 
Homer's  owZy  in  the  metre*  or  to  those  versw  senarU  of  the  comic  writers, 

Wit  ^nu,  ».  r.  X. — Sect.  20. 


*  **  After    the   ninth    oentniy/'    saya  And  ending 
Foster,   "  the   use   of  these   marks  was,  hiy^f  yk^  f»  rt  fut^td  ^rm^mr^i^u, 

faoweyer,    sometimes    mistaken   and  per-  "  The  same  regard  for  due  quantity  is 

yerted.     In  a  yery  long  poem  of  John  seen  in  a  long  poem  of  Iambics  by  the  same 

Txetces,  written  in  the  twelfth  century,  author  at  the  end  of  his  ttiirteenth  Chiliad, 

they  appear  to  have  been  conitidered  as  n^i  «r«/)«v  ky^ynt,  in  a  short  poem  of 

re^rding    and    pointing    out    quantity."  Hexameters,  and  that  followed  by  another 

Forster  then  giyes  some  lines  from  the  of  Iambics.     What  is  yery  particular,  and 

first  Chiliad,  and  in  a  note  adds  those  at  the  same  time  a  strong  proof  of  what  I 

which  I  haye  before  quoted.     He  goes  on  haye  said  aboye  of  Txetzes  being  acquainted 

to  obserye,  **  the  quantity  of  these  lines  with  true  quantity  distinct  from  accent, 

the  reader  must  perceiye  is  miserably  cor-  though  in  so  many  yerses  he  has  yitiated 

rupt;   seyeral   short  syllables  are    made  the  one  by  the  misapplication  of  the  other, 

long  because  an  acute  is  joined  to  them,  is,  that  in  some  introductory  yerses  pre- 

as  though  that  directed  tlie  quantity  and  fixed  to  his  poem  De  Itbris  insiiiuendis,  he 

was  a  mark  belonging  to  it,  and  this  runs  speaks  with  disapprobation  and  contempt 

through  all  the  Chiliads.  ...  It  is,  how-  of  that  corrupt  practice  which  then  pre- 

eyer,  certain,"  he  continues,  **  that  though  yailed  of  making  the  accent  direct  the 

Tzetzes  gaye  into  this  mistake,  and  accord-  metre.     Such  metre  he  calls  the  metre  of 

ingly  regulated  the  metre  in  those  yerses  &  tMan,  strolling,  vulgar  mti9ef /Mmg  kyti^ 

by  a  yidous  quantity,  yet  he  did  it  wil-  rii»e" — Essay  On  Accent  and  Quan- 

ftilly  and  knowingly;  he  was  at  the  same  TiTr,  p.  128.     There  is  no  doubt  tliat 

time   acquainted  with   the    true  ancient  Tzetzes  did  think  the  use  to  which  accents 

quantity  independent  of   accent,  though  were  applied  in  his  time  was  not  recon- 

joined  with   It,   as  clearly  appeiirs  from  cileable  with  quantity  such  as   regulated 

those  iambics  of  his  at  the   end  of  the  old   Greek  metres.     But  this  is  not  the 

eleyenth  Chiliad,  written  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  modem  Greeks  themselves, 

old  rules  of  good  metre,  beginning  thus —  at  least  of  the  great  majority  of  them.— 

TMV  rSf  £fM  VVP  MlfTMftf  S^tit  f^h  [1855.] 
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of  which  Cicero  has  obsenred  in  his  Orator,  that  they  are  so  like  dis- 
course that  the  number  and  verse  can  scarcely  be  perceived.  He  does 
not  say  that  they  have  not  verse  or  number ;  and  Horace,  talking  of 
the  same  poetry,  tells  us  how  it  differs  from  prose — 

pede  certo 

Differt  sermoni  sermo  menis. 
The  scholiast  on  Hephsestion  has  been  adduced  by  Foster  to  prove 
that  the  urixos  \oyo€ib^9  was  a  species  of  political  verse ;  but  I  shall 
observe  that  the  instance  brought  by  this  writer  convinces  us  to  the 
contrary — 

This  is  prosaic,  but  nothing  to  the  purport  of  the  vulgar  poetry  of 
the  Chiliads,  nor  would  any  proof,  except  the  finding  of  several  con- 
secutive lines,  in  which  the  accent  regulated  the  metre,  be  sufficient  to 
establish  the  antiquity  of  the  measure  in  question.  Previously  to 
giving  a  few  specimens  of  the  decidedly  Romaic  poetry  I  would  wish 
to  insert  an  extract  from  the  Hiad  in  Trochaics,  edited  by  Nicolaus 
Lucanus  in  1528,  and  mentioned  by  Mr.  Harris  as  the  Pinelli  Homer, 
to  which  edition  he  puts  a  wrong  date,  1540  instead  of  1640.  This  is 
the  title  of  the  poem — 

OMHPOY  IAIA2  METABAHeEISA  IIAAAI  £12  KOINHN 

Vkwarcaif  vvv  di  btopOcuB^ura  avvT6fxoi>s  Koi  Korh  /St^Xta  KaBm  Zj(€*>  ^  rov  'OfjLtjpov 

/3(/3Xoff,  napii  NtxoXaov  rov  Aovkovov. 

This  title  would  appear  to  show  that  there  was  a  Romaic  Iliad  with 
all  the  corruptions  of  the  spoken  language,  of  which  this  was  a  corrected 
Iliad.  Indeed,  an  insertion  of  a  few  lines  from  any  portion  of  the  work 
will  show  that  the  Iliad  b  not  written  in  Romaic ;  and  it  will  be  quite 
conclusive  to  observe  that  the  editor  in  1528  prefixed  a  glossary,  in 
which  certain  hard  or  Homeric  words  contained  in  the  poems  are  ex- 
plained in  the  common  dialect.^  The  grief  of  Achilles  for  the  loss  of 
Patroclus  is  told  in  the  following  strains.  Antilochus  exclaims, 
'C/iOi  'AxiXXcv  oKovfrfi^  vvv  KOKLtmiv  ayytkiav 

ijTis  yh  fi^  hxf  y^v^y  jcclrcu  HarpOKkos  6  <f)iKos 

€is  rriv  y^iv  airoBafUpoSj  xal  rot  ZXafiirpa  a-ov  orrXa 

6  Bpaavs  tka^  ftcrtdp^  vvv  iritrrivio  va  rhv  <f}€povv 

6i  apytuH  tis  Mvoy  \4yei  dvriKoxos  roiavra. 

rhv  dc  dxf^ta  t6t€  (Tkotos  koI  fieyakfj  Xxmrf 

rbv  icKeiratrt  rbv  affkiov  bC  avrbv  rhv  <rvvTpo<j>6v  rov 

firrh  dvo  Tov  hi  ch  x^P^  c"^  ^^  T^f  X^/^  Xafi/Sayct 

Koi  r^v  KtifxiK^v  Kovl^ii  »s  av  tix<ouri  a-wriBtuuf 

&rav  IjaoLV  \vmjyL€vi  k  its  njv  ;(5v  KoBia-at  t6t€ 

t6  mpcuov  irp6(r»ir6v  rov  1f<Txyv€  k*  (fioXvvtro 

rijv  (avBrfv  rov  di  K6fMfjv  c^oi/iWa  dtA  rffv  Xvnrjv, 

'  Kmi  Iwulil  iifh  Iv  ry  li  rm  fiSfiXf  «'«XA«)  Xt^iif  }u9a},  Hyovf  i/in^txmi,  iyinrt  Mmi 
viM^  i»  J  irimtf  iv^ut  TMurtu  rks  ifin^tukt  Xi|iif  iwKi^  llnynftivrnt. — Programma 
to  tiie  Homer. 
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Afpkbiux. 


Such  poetry  may  be  thought  worthy  of  the  ^dgnette  accompanying 
the  description,  and  would  be  almost  understood  by  a  Greek  of  this 


day,  although  the  reader  will  discern  a  difference  between  the  style  and 
language  of  these  verses  and  those  of  the  following  Romaic  Elcho 
Song: — 


*H;(^  ircftff  rdxa  irotov, 
*Oirov  piirrci  €k€V0€poSf 

Utfi  akrf0€ta  tlv  tKtfivOf 
'Qs  olpamov  rhv  \iyow 

Ma  ^  KOfUffi  nay  t6  rpavfui 
'Or  ^  ofcovyebdi^s  pavyai 

^Apayt  ri  irpo^ptlrj, 
noPTorc  yell  fuis  irttphdi^ 

EZvcu  kI  ShXri  Tvp<tpvl<ij 

Jlola  cfv  oMf  cW  nyy, 
*ItA  va  fiaBovv  t6v  (boptOf 

Kai  aMi  ar^v  rvpayyia^ 
'Oirov  n^KtfjLos  Av  ^^XB^ 

Ka\  iroiop  avyrpoffiov  va  txBi 
T6aov  oirov  vh  3fWfid{jjf 


€!»  iMUfo  t6  fraibiow 
amruus  tig  KoBt  fupof ; 

^  (EPOS) 

n&s  ol  fivSoi  T&v  *EXX^i«>ii^ 
fic  Btovi  avyKarakeyow ; 

(Xcyovy) 

arais  Kopfkug  »s  fUya  Bavfia, 
nov  Koff  €va  asroicdfivrt, 

{KOfUfti) 

€ls  avrb  owov  Ktv€ai ; 
KcH  iroT€  dh  ffovxdCfi* 

Ka\  X€ip6rfpri  frcudc^ 
crrrfV  a'Kkfip6Trfra  ofioia ; 

(jtMa) 
irarraxov  <t>av€p»a'€  nyv, 
iraOovs  Kol  f^Bopag  yovco, 

ri  Xcff  V&XH  <n;yrpo^uiy, 
yell  fi^v  voKji  K^  iiovdxjn, 

y  tA  vh  ^fjuiropfj  vayrtxjl 
6  Koff  (7s  V  tmurrttfdCjn 
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*£/>a>£  Xeyow  lcdfiv€i  X^C^* 


Zaa  vp6Tfpop  fi€  ^X"^* 
tU  t6p  (ttIxop  rhv  Kaff  iva 

(ha) 
vciptvOvs  iimx'^vpyi]Ori. 
fua  yea  vAxO  ^C^' 


This  Echo  Song  is  a  complete  specimen  of  the  modern  Greek,  such 
as  it  is  spoken  at  this  day.     So  also  is  the  following  dancing  song : — 


Coi^AKIAS. 


T6p  avpa»6v  KOfUf^  X^V^^^ 
T^v  ddXcura'av  fieXavi 
Na  ypa^tb  ra  iriafiaruca 
Koi  Ska  div  fu  <f>6av€i 

"la-oK  Bappfis  K^hif  fi  dpvrjOtjs 
11&9  B€vh  KiTpivia-w 
rapo<l>akcuu  0ay€vS> 
^ia  va  (Tc  daipopiav 

JLvtrapUra-oKi  itov  v^X6 
^Kvylr€  vet  o-c  XciX^<r» 

¥ju  car€  vh  {r^x^^® 


If  all  the  ocean  were  of  ink. 

And  paper  all  the  skies, 
Should  I  attempt  to  write  my  woes, 

They  never  would  suffice. 

Tou  hope,  when  you  deny  me  thus, 
To  make  me  wan  with  woe ; 

But  I,  thy  passion  to  provoke, 
Like  violets  fair  will  grow. 

My  lofty  cypress,  hear  me  speak. 
And  hend  thy  head  so  high  ; 

Two  words  alone  I  ask,  and  then 
Will  be  content  to  dxo. 


This  specimen  of  the  alternate  verses  of  the  modem  Greeks,  which 
they  repeat  for  a  continuation,  and  with  no  other  connection  than  that 
they  all  have  some  reference  to  love,  is  inserted  in  Dr.  Pouqueville's 
account  of  the  Morea,  which  contains  also  one  of  the  songs  which  are 
sung  by  the  leaders  of  the  Romaic  dances,  and  repeated  after  the 
choryphaeus  by  the  whole  string  of  the  performers.  At  each  verse  or 
stroi^f  as  Dr,  Pouqueville  calls  it,  some  change  takes  place  in  the 
figure  or  footing  of  the  dance.  He  gives  it  the  name  of  the  Bomaic 
Ranz  de  vache^ 


K6prf  pakapjoerhia  fuw 

Kal  fiapyapirapivia  pov 

KofUf  (ff  TOVg  V€OW  Koi  xoA/wvPTai 

Toils  yepovs  koi  rptXaLVovvrai 

KapiPtis  Koik  pi  t6p  6p<l>av6 

Hiovo  paxoip^  vh  a<t>ay» 

2t&ir  6p(t>ay€  p^  <r<l>aC€<rfi 
Km'  ^'  6pop<l>uu£  p^ivoiaCftrt 

K*  €p€i£  va  (Tov  rriv  (jtipopMV 
Ttpf  K6prfv  onov  fyvpopxv 


lAj  girl  of  gold. 

My  pearl. 

Thou  gladdest  the  young, 

Thou  maddest  the  old. 

Thou  makest  me  an  orphan— 

I  take  a  dagger  to  kill  myself. 

Peace,  orphan,  do  not  kill  thyself ; 
And  for  the  beauties  do  not  annoy 

thyself. 
And  we  will  bring  to  thee 
A  girl  that  we  know  of. 


VOL.  II. 
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Vol  IL  Chap.  XXXVIII.  p.  105,  note  •.— Sigean  Inscriptions. 

Sed  Chishullum  si  in  his  titulis  explicandis  non  usquequaque  felicem 
fuisse  dixerim,  infelicior  tamen  fuit  Bentleii  perfunctoria  opera  iisdem 
impensa :  cujus  errorea  oppresso  viri  nomine  in  appendice  castigavit  et 
nos  aliquoties  notavimus.  Quern  virum  omnium  critioorum  lon^ 
principem  quo  magis  sugpicio,  eo  magis  eum  doleo  a  vero  plane 
aberaase.— Boekh,  Pars  1.  p.  22,  Berlin,  1828. 

From  16  to  22  double  colunmed  folio  pages  are  devoted  by  this 
learned  person  to  the  Sigean  Inscriptions ;  but  the  concluding  con- 
jecture appears,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  singular,  namely,  that  they 
do  not  belong  to  the  age  in  which  the  Boustrophedou  was  in  use ;  but 
were  a  mere  affectation  of  ancient  forms  long  obsolete. — ^*  Igitur 
duplicem  hunc  titulum  ipsa  repetitione  suspectum,  ad  ilia  tempora  relego 
quae  labentibus  Graecorum  moribus,  et  insana  ambitione,  fora,  stoas, 
curias,  imaginibus  privatorum  impleverant,  inscriptionesque  has  in 
earum  refero  claaaem  quae  falsam  antiquitatis  speciem  prae  se  ferunt." — 
Ibid.  p.  19. 


Vol  n.  Chap.  XL.  p.  147.— Ilium. 

**  Ilium  novum  hodie  constat  edito  eo  loco  stetisse  qui  nunc  vetus  Calfatli 

vocatur." 

For  an  account  of  New  Ilium,  I  would  refer  to  Boekh,  Corpus 
Inscrip.  Graec,  vol.  ii.  p.  878,  Berlin  edition. 

Heyne  in  his  ^Excursus  ad  Librum  VI.'  of  his  Homer  has  these 
words^ — ''  Uti  fructum  ex  historiarum  lectione  satis  magnum  capere  non 
possumus,  nisi  locorum,  in  quibus  res  gestae  sunt,  situm  accurate 
teneamus ;  ita  nee  tanta,  quanta  esse  potest,  voluptas  ex  Iliadis  capitur, 
nisi  infixum  habeamus  animo  faciem  locorum  qualemcunque,  in  quibus 
Ilium  situm  fuit,  et  inter  Trojanos  et  Achivos  est  pugnatum.  Hanc 
locorum  notitiam  a  viris  doctis  olim  omnino  fuisse  omiaeam  vel  n^lectam, 
ssepe  miratus  sum  inde  a  juvenile  aetate ;  mirum  quoque  visum,  in  gram- 
miticis  tarn  pauca,  et  raro,  esse  monita.  Magnas  tamen  rem  di£B- 
cultates habere intellexi,  ex  quoin  cam  pauUo  accuratius  inquirere  cocpi ; 
testantur  quoque  id  ipsum  Possii  et  Woodii  conatus.  Laetabar  itaque 
cum  vidissem  ante  aliquot  annos  meliora  de  chorographia  Troadis 
allata  esse  ab  lis,  qui  Troadem  nuper  adierant  ^'  (p.  298,  torn,  x.,  edit. 
Payne  et  Mackinlay,  1802).  So  says  this  learned  person  in  his  text, 
and  in  the  note  below  he  gives  the  names  of  those  benefactors  to 
Homeric  studies  for  whom  were  reserved  discoveries  concealed  from 
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the  less  cuxious  or  diligent  critics  of  ancient  times.  These  are, 
Choiseul  Gouffier,  Le  Chevalier,  Morritt,  Dallaway,  Schwartz,  Kelwig, 
and  Hawkins — **  viris  prsestantissimis/'  tiravellers, — besides  Dalzel,  Lenz, 
and  Bolder,  commentators.  Heyne  laments  that  there  should  be  any 
difierenoe  of  opinion  respecting  the  result  of  their  hibours — ''  Dolendum 
est/'  says  he,  ^^  fructum  his  investigationibus  interemisse  inter 
Britannos  disputationes  ad  alia  avocanteiv,  quae  omne  antiquitatis 
studium  turbare  poterunt,  nisi  mature  vera  a  falsis,  vana  a  probabilibus 
discemantur."  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  ^Excubsus'  adds 
nothing  to  the  argument  which  the  discoverers  wish  to  maintain  re- 
specting the  positive  identity  of  certain  objects  and  sites  in  and  about 
the  actual  plain  of  the  Mendere,  with  almost  all  the  principal  scenes,  and 
sites,  and  actions,  even  of  the  Homeric  plain  of  Troy.  For  though 
Heyne  seems  tolerably  satisfied  with  these  gentlemen  in  some  parts 
of  their  conclusions,  yet  when  he  comes  to  reconcile  them  with  Strabo, 
and  particularly  when  he  gets  amongst  the  rivers  and  marshes  and  the 
station  of  the  Greeks,  he  is  far  from  confident  in  his  guides,  and 
concludes  his  Excursus  with  this  candid  confession — ^^  refugit  quoque 
animus,  tot  ariohitionibus  et  dissensibus  virorum  doctorum  fessus,  a 
tali  consilio:  imprimis  cum  ex  subtiliore  disputatione  non  tantum 
fiructus  ad  poetam  expectem  nunc  quantum  ab  initio  expectaveram,  et 
quantum,  ex  generaliore  locorum  notatione  a  Lechevalerio  et  Comite 
Gouffier  exposita,  me  percepisse  ingenue  profiteer.'* 

I  revert  then  with  confidence  to  my  original  position,  that  the  more 
ancient  writers  and  all  who  took  an  interest  in  the  subject  were  contented 
with  believing  that  the  plain  which  I  have  called  '^  of  the  Mendere  " 
was  the  Trojan  plain  of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  that  if  any  particular 
spot  was  to  be  fixed  upon  for  the  site  of  Ilium  itself,  and  the  citadel  of 
Dium,  Pergamum,  that  spot  might  be  the  Ilium  of  History,  of  which 
the  site  has  been  accurately  ascertained,  as  mentioned  in  these  volumes. 
My  &ith  in  this  conclusion,  if  it  wanted  confirmation,  would  have 
obtained  it  from  the  pages  which  Mr.  Grote  has  devoted  to  the  inquiry 
in  his  XYth  chapter — and  I  can  assure  that  learned  historian  that 
he  need  not  regret,  so  far  as  the  accuracy  of  his  criticism  is  concerned, 
not  having  visited  these  famous  scenes,  which,  instead  of  dissipating, 
would  only  have  added  to  his  rational  doubts.  He  would  find  three,  if 
not  four,  sites  contending,  at  one  time  or  another,  for  the  honours  of 
the  Homeric  Troy.  So  long  as  the  Historical  Ilium  was  insignificant  in 
dimensions  and  power,  that  city  was  Troy.  When  the  Romans  con- 
ferred upon  it  dominion  over  Rhaeteum  and  Sigseum,  and  '<  made  the 
Hiseans  masters  of  the  whole  coast  from  the  Persea  (or  continental 
possessions)  of  Tenedos  (southward  of  Sigseum)  to  the  boundaries  of 
Dardanus,"  *  the  jealousy  of  the  natives  of  the  neighbouring  cities  of 

*  Grote,  Hist.,  part  i.  chap.  xr.  p.  443. 
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Skepsis  and  Alexandria  Troos  contested  the  claims  of  the  Roman  city, 
and  Old  Ilium  became  New  Ilium,  the  ancient  site  being  found  at  a 
village  four  miles  distant  towards  Ida,  though  no  one  pretended  that  a 
yestige  of  the  Homeric  Troy  was  there  to  be  seen.  But  the  fadth  of 
Hellanicus,  Herodotus,  Mindarus,  and  the  local  traditions,  which  brought 
Xerxes  and  Alexander  to  the  historical  Ilium,  were  not  long  shaken  by 
Demetrius  of  Skepsis  and  Hestisea  of  Alexandria  Troas.  New  Iliunn 
recovered  its  rights  and  became  Old  Ilium  again,  and  so  it  continued 
in  the  days  of  Fausanias,  Appiaii,  and  Plutarch,  and  through  all  sub- 
sequent msedieval  and  modern  ages,  until  in  our  days  a  third  Homeric 
Pretender  arose  and  fixed  his  throne  at  Bournarbashi — ^and  to  Ilium  ^ 
the  Pagus  Iliensium,  and  Bournarbashi,  might  be  added,  as  has  been 
shown,  the  claims  (far  more  feeble  indeed)  of  the  city  of  Antigonus, 
Alexander  Troas,  to  the  immortal  name.  No,  a  visit  to  the  Troad 
would  not,  I  repeat,  have  effected  the  salutary  change  which  Lord 
CarlL^le  seems  to  think  might  have  been  produced  in  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Grote  and  Mr.  Bryant,  in  regard  to  the  topography  of  the  Troad, 
and  even  the  existence  of  Troy,  if  they  had  wandered  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mendere  with  Homer  in  their  hands.  Certainly  they  would  have 
beheld  the  scene  for  ages  indistinctly  associated  with  the  glorious 
fiction ;  and  if  they  had  still  remained  incredulous,  might  have  been 
admonished  with  the  reproof  addressed  to  the  sceptic,  who  was  showa 
the  Chatterton  chest,  and  still  questioned  the  authority  of  the  Bowley 
manuscripts — '^  How  can  you  doubt  it?  there  is  the  box  in  which  thej 
were  found."— [1856.] 


Vol  IT.  Chap.  XLI.  p.  185,  note  •.—Trojan  Plain. 

In  referring  to  the  discovery  of  some  calcined  bones  and  a  skeleton, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  ashes,  by  Mr.  Calvert  when  digging  into  a 
mound  on  his  Trojan  farm,  I  ought  to  have  noticed  that  Lord  Carlisle 
in  another  place  (p.  169)  has  very  candidly  made  this  entry  in  his 
Journal : — "  I  went  to  see  the  mound  which  has  been  lately  opened, 
and  which  contains  the  layer  of  calcined  human  bones  assumed  to  be 
the  remains  pf  the  Trojans  buried  during  the  truce,  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken.  The  neighbouring  ground  to  a  ki^e  extent  has  been 
used  as  a  burying-place,  but  for  a  fer  later  generation ;  any  number  of 
large  earthenware  jars  or  coffins  may  be  dug  up  in  which  bones  are 
found,  and  one  or  more  very  small  earthenware  jars  or  lachrymatories* 
I  carried  away  one  of  tliese,  which  was  dug  up  during  an  excavation 
Mr.  Calvert  had  ordered  while  we  were  there ;  the  fiibric  is  supposed  to 
be  about  the  time  of  Philip  or  Alexander." 
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Surely  this  is  a  very  rational  mode  of  accounting  for  sepulchral 
remains  on  the  plain,  and  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  f^ing  back  to 
the  Trojan  war,  when  calcined  human  bones,  and  a  skeleton,  and  a 
piece  of  a  wall  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  above-mentioned 
cemetery.  -   " 

No  one  should  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Calvert  without  adding  to 
the  many  records  of  the  invaluable  services  rendered  by  this  gentleman 
to  the  army  of  the  East — his  zeal,  activity,  intelligence,  and  humanity 
seem  to  have  been  above  all  ^praise. — [1855.] 


Vol.  IL  Chap.  XXXVIL  p.  92,  note  \ 
Letter  from  Dr.  Vincent  to  the  Author. 

On  the  Topography  of  the  Troad. 

iBlip,  Oxford,  July  2,  1813. 

Dbab  Sib, — I  have  read  your  volume  of  Travels  with  much  pleasure. 
Your  account  of  Albania  is  new,  acceptable,  and  highly  satisfactory  ; 
your  visit  to  Delphi,  your  residence  at  Athens,  and  your  excursions  in 
Attica,  though  not  new,  are  diversified,  and  do  not  tread  in  the  steps 
of  your  predecessors.  They  want  nothing  but  a  topography  of  the 
province  to  render  them  more  instructive  than  former  accounts ;  and  I 
like  a  traveller  who,  like  Pococke,  finds  no  difficulties  in  pursuing  his 
Oriental  researches. 

After  premising  this,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  the  privilege  of  an 
old  acquaintance  and  an  idolater  of  Homer,  if  I  offer  you  a  few  remarks 
on  your  dissertation  on  the  Troad ;  for  I  have  read  everything  upon 
the  question  that  has  been  published  since  Chevalier's  tract  appeared^ 
and  I  have  conversed  with  many  who  have  visited  the  spot.       , 

*'  Nota  magis  null!  domus  est  sua,  quam  mihi  Troja," — and  although 
there  are  insuperable  difficulties,  I  must  say  that  nothing  has  yet 
appeared  to  stagger  my  belief  in  regard  to  Chevalier's  Scaroander ; 
for  notwithstanding  you  treat  this  with  ridicule,  I  must  still  affirm 
with  him  that  the  Scamander  of  Homer  must  be  a  small  stream  (a 
rivulet,  if  you  please,  a  brook),  that  it  must  be  passed  every  day  by 
infEmtry,  by  chariots — by  Priam's  chariot — in  the  road  from  Troy; 
that  it  must  be  fought  in,  that  in  its  lowest  part  it  must  admit  an  ash* 
tree  to  be  sufficient  for  a  bridge  across  it. 

These  are  all  characters  that  never  can  agree  with  the  Scamander  of 
Strabo,  which,  when  full,  is  200  feet  wide,  and  when  at  the  lowest 
dangerous  to  be  passed  on  horseback ;  the  dilemma,  therefore,  is  un- 
avoidable: we  must  either  find  an  ash  for  our  river,  or  a  river  for 
our  ash.     All  Ida  cannot  furnish  an  ash  to  answer  Strabo's  purpose. 
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I  am  no  enthusiast  in  favour  of  Chevalier ;  he  has  left  much  unao- 
counted  for,  and  the  reliques  found  in  the  barrow  of  Achilles  encourage 
scepticism  in  regard  to  the  whole.  If  he  was  deceived  by  the  Jew,  I 
pity  his  credulity  ;  if  he  was  in  league  with  the  Jew  to  feed  the  vanity 
of  M.  de  Choiseul,  he  is  a  knave.  When  I  have  nine  arguments  in 
my  favour,  if  I  advance  a  tenth  that  is  indefensible,  I  give  mj 
opponent  an  advantage  which  he  will  certainly  use  to  invalidate  my  nine. 
The  difficulties  which  Chevalier  has  left  unresolved  are — 
First,  the  site  of  the  dty.  On  this  point  I  have  never  received 
satisfaction,  for  Homer  certainly  means  it  to  be  rrtpllpoiwQ^  and  Strabo 
understood  him  so.  Strabo  was  surely  as  capable  of  understanding  the 
true  meaning  of  ^cpi,  as  Chevalier,  or  Dalzel,  or  Heyne.  Now,  to 
make  the  city  Trepi^pofWQ  we  must  place  it  on  the  plain,  and  for  this  we 
have  authority — 

iy  rreUf  wiir6\i<rro  iroXcc.— F.  217. 

But  in  the  Odyssey  the  horse  of  Epeus  was  to  be  thrown  from  the 
citadel  down  a  precipice.  This  precipice  and  site  of  the  dtadel 
correspond  well  with  the  assumption  of  Mr.  Gell;  but  still,  if  the 
city  was  on  the  plain,  and  the  citadel  on  a  height,  we  want  an  interval 
between  the  two  to  make  it  possible  for  Achilles  to  pursue  Hector 
round  the  dty.  For  such  an  interval  we  have  no  authority  from 
Homer ; '  nothing  therefore  remains  but  conjecture. 

I  have  not  GelFs  work  here ;  but,  if  I  recollect  right,  the  stones 
which  he  mentions  as  lying  on  the  ground  on  this  height  are  of  that 
vast  sort  which  are  found  prindpally  in  such  old  works  as  transcend 
history — such  as  we  might  suppose  Pergamus  to  be.  Ftanklin  first 
noticed  thb  to  me,  but  I  believe  it  is  confirmed  by  others,  Priam 
tells  us  that  the  Trojans  originally  dwelt  in  Dardania,  on  the  descent 
of  Ida  (y.  216).  As  the  nation  increased  in  strength  and  power  they 
ventured  to  settle  on  the  plain,  and  on  the  plain  the  dty  was  still 
assailable — 

vap  ipivtovy  ivda  fi6\i<rra 
*AfjifiaT6s  iffTi  iroXic  ica4  Ivi^pop^oy  ewXero  relxoc. — Z.  434. 

This  is  evidently  distinct  from  Pergamus  the  Acropolis,  in  which  were 
the  temples  of  Minerva  and  Apollo,  and  the  palace  of  Priam  (Z.  257), 
but  whether  so  distinct  as  to  admit  of  an  interval  there  are  no  data  to 
determine,  and  without  this  I  cannot  fix  upon  the  site  of  Troy. 

The  second  difficulty  is  the  distance  of  the  city  from  the  coast :  this 
you  have  displayed  in  the  fullest  and  the  strongest  manner. 

The  third  is  the  mouth  of  the  Mendere,  for  though  we  might  carry 
it  eastward  to  the  £[aranklik  Liman,  as  long  as  it  fiiUs  in  anywhere 
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between  the  Sigeum  and  lUieteum,  it  cannot  accord  with  the  position 
of  the  Greek  camp,  which  extended  along  the  whole  of  the  coast — 

Setov  (TvveipyaSov  Axpai — E.  36 — 

from  cape  to  cape.  If^  therefore,  the  river  fell  in  between  the  two  it 
would  cat  the  camp  in  half,  and  it  cannot  be  carried  east  of  Rheteum, 
for  there  the  ground  rises.  Dr.  Clarke,  if  I  understand  him  right, 
would  place  the  camp  between  the  Mendere  and  the  Rheteum ;  if  so, 
the  Greeks  would  not  have  passed  his  Scamander  in  the  way  to  his 
Troy,  and  such  a  supposition  vitiates  the  first  and  leading  feature  of 
all  Homer's  battles.  I  give  Dr.  Clarke  credit  for  his  discovery  of 
Ilium  at  Old  Callifatli,  though  it  is  not  without  its  difficulty ;  but  his 
position  of  Troy  is  inconsistent  with  everything  in  Homer,  and  with  his 
own  detail  of  the  Troad.  Chandler's  Simois  is  liable  to  the  same 
objections ;  and  Wood's  Scamander,  which  he  follows  three  and  twenty 
miles  up  into  the  county  to  find  a  Troy,  makes  the  Greeks  fight  over 
four  times  three  and  twenty  miles  on  the  day  of  the  long  battle,  instead 
of  the  forty-eight,  which  you  have  justly  considered  as  excessive. 

You  will  naturally  ask,  after  conceding  all  these  difiSiculties,  why  I 
persevere  in  justifying  Chevalier's  Scamander  ?  I  do  so  merely  and 
solely  because  it  leaves  fewer  contradictions  than  any  hypothesis  I  have 
yet  seen.  It  is  an  approach  to  possibility ;  and  though  I  think  Homer's 
an  historical  muse,  surely  we  have  no  right  to  bind  down  a  poet  to  the 
strict  law  of  history.  If  we  rob  a  poet  of  amplification  we  reduce  a 
general  into  the  ranks.  True  it  is  that  many  visitors  of  the  Troad 
have  made  party  with  Chevalier ;  but  Mr.  Hawkins  is  as  cool  and 
sceptical  a  judge  in  these  matters  as  man  can  be.  I  have  had  much 
intercourse  with  him,  and  I  here  affirm  he  is  convinced.  Franklin 
was  my  intimate  friend,  and  he  was  completely  satisfied ;  many  of  my 
private  friends,  who  have  not  published,  have  professed  the  same 
conviction.  Morritt  I  have  talked  with  on  the  subject:  his  private 
opinion  was  in  conformity  to  his  publication,  and  Mr.  Gell  I  deem 
unanswerable.  But  if  there  was  a  party  in  favour  of  Chevalier,  there 
was  likewise  a  party  in  opposition.  Professor  Carlisle  did  not  publish, 
but  was  a  determined  opponent ;  and  Dr.  Clarke,  as  far  as  I  can  judge 
by  his  book,  was  not  competent  to  the  question,  but  predisposed  to 
advance  an  opinion  of  his  own. 

Nothing,  however,  has  surprised  me  more  than  finding  that|you, 
who  have  bestowed  much  labour  upon  the  inquiry  and  searched  the 
best  authors  on  the  subject,  should  incline  to  the  wild  hypothesis  of 
Mr.  Bryant ;  for  Bryant,  with  the  learning  of  a  Bochart  or  Salmasius, 
was  as  extravagant  as  Athanasius  Kircher.  Hypothesis  and  paradox 
were  the  delight  of  his  heart ;  and  I  shall  say  of  all  his  works  as 
Larcher  says  of  his  mythology :  it  is  incredible  that  a  man  with  so 
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much  learning  and  so  gbod  an  understanding  could  produce  such  a 
volume ;  added  to  which  he  was  so  impatient  of  contradiction  that  his 
opponents  were  ever  treated  by  him  as  ignoramuses  and  assassins.  He 
was — 

**  The  best  good  man  with  the  worst-natur'd  pen."  ' 

I  thinks  as  far  as  I  collect  from  your  work,  that  you  were  not  aware  oC 
his  original  proposition,  which  was  to  make  Homer  an  Egyptian,  or  at 
least  to  make  Egypt  the  scene  of  the  Iliad.  The  fixing  of  Troy  in  the 
Bay  of  Adramyttium  was  only  a  secondary  thought,  as  he  was  pre- 
viously determined  that  Troy  should  be  anywhere  but  where  Homer 
had  placed  it 

The  obstructions  to  this  hypothesis  he  never  considered.  The  first 
book  opens  with  the  prayer  of  Chryses  to  Apollo  Smintheus,  who  pre- 
sided over  Chryse,  and  Eilla,  and  Tenedos ;  but  Smintheus  and  the 
rest  are  all  in  the  Troad,  and  yet  they  must  all  be  carried  to  Adra- 
myttium if  Troy  was  in  that  bay.  The  rivers  of  the  Troad  (M.  20), 
Rhesus,  Heptaporus,  Caresus,  Rhodius,  Granicus,  GDsepus,  Scamander, 
and  Simois,  must  all  be  carried  to  that  bay  ;  but  four  or  five  of  these 
rivers  bore  the  same  name  when  Alexander  passed  them.  The  position 
of  the  Granicus  is  as  well  known  as  the  Tyber  or  the  Thames.  The 
Sangarius,  likewise,  that  flows  into  the  Euxine,  where  Priam  joined 
the  army  of  Otreus  and  Mygdon  to  oppose  the  Amazons  (P.  187),  must 
be  made  a  frontier  of  Adramyttium.  Here,  then,  is  a  transposition  of 
consummate  boldness  :  nine  rivers  must  be  conveyed  to  the  same  bay  ; 
while  the  bay  itself,  in  the  only  map  I  have  seen,  contains  only  one, 
and  that  not  even  a  representative  of  the  Simois  and  its  confluent 
streams.     All  these  obstacles  cost  nothing  to  Bryant. 

After  the  rivers  he  must  remove  the  towns  and  provinces  also  con- 
tained in  the  catalogue:  Dardania,  Zelia,  Percote,  Practius,  Sestos, 
Abydos,  Mysia,  Mseonia,  &c.,  to  Adramyttium.  Novf  Zelia,  Percote, 
Sestos,  and  Abydos  are  known  historically  as  well  as  London  or  Paris. 
And  after  all  this  we  must  be  finally  told  that  Homer  does  not  know 
what  the  Hellespont  means  ;  but  I  see  you  could  have  informed  Biyant 
that  the  Hellespont  runs  like  a  mill-stream  ;  that  Homer  expresses  this 
by  the  epithet  ayafipooy ;  that  this  current  slackens  after  passing  Cape 
Yenicher,  and  that  in  the  Adramyttian  Bay  it  is  imperceptible. 

I  can  allow  Bryant  to  indulge  in  any  extravagance,  but  I  cannot 
allow  you  to  be  captivated  by  his  learning  or  misled  by  his  caprice. 
If  he  could  bring  himself  to  believe  that  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  an 
inhabitant  of  Smyrna,  Chios,  or  Colophon,  could  not  distinguish 
between  the  Troad  and  Adramyttium,  the  absurdity  is  the  same  as  to 
suppose  that  you  or  I  should  confound  Dover  and  Portsmouth,  Cher- 
bourg and  Brest.  But  Homer  has  defined  the  kingdom  of  Priam  by 
Phrygia  inland,  by  Lesbos  on  the  south,  and  the  Hellespont  on  the 
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north  (O.  445).  Now  Lesboe  is  in  the  Bay  of  Adramyttium ;  to  con- 
found them  is  to  make  the  north  and  the  south  the  same ;  but  who  can 
doubt  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Homer  that  has  ever  read  his 
catalogue  ? 

If  I  did  not  set  a  value  on  your  work  I  should  never  have  troubled 
you  with  this,  or  endeavoured  to  set  you  right  where  I  think  you  are 
in  the  wrong.  In  this  confidence  I  trust  you  will  excuse  these  strictures, 
and  allow  for  the  garrulity  of  an  old  man  who  sees  all  these  attacks 
upon  Homer  with  the  vexation  of  an  enthusiast.  It  is  the  fashion  of 
the  day  to  multiply  these  attacks  from  aU  quarters.  Wood  does  not 
allow  that  the  poet  could  read  or  write ;  Heyne  contends  that  any 
rhapsodist  could  write  as  well ;  Wolf  cuts  off  six  books  of  the  Iliad. 
R.  P.  Knight  lops  off  the  whole  of  the  Odyssey ;  Bryant  doubts  the 
existence  of  the  writer,  and  the  city,  and  the  war.  Of  scepticism  th^re 
is  no  end. 

But  first,  in  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  a  written  language,  Herodotus 
informs  us  that  the  offerings  of  Amphitryon  at  Delphi  were  inscribed 
with  the  notification  of  his  victory  over  the  Teleboans.  Now  Amphi- 
tryon is  three  generations  prior  to  the  siege  of  Troy.  Moses  is  prior 
to  Amphitryon ;  Job  is  three  or  four  hundred  years  older  than  Moses, 
and  the  scrolls  found  in  the  catacombs  of  the  Thebaid,  written  in  the 
alphabetical  character,  are  more  ancient  than  all  history.  Job  mentions 
writing  in  a  book,  and  engraving  upon  stones.  Moses  notices  engraving 
names  upon  a  signet.  Herodotus  says  expressly  that  the  lonians 
wrote  on  skins.  Josephus,  indeed,  contends  that  the  poems  of 
Homer  were  not  written ;  but,  as  fiir  as  I  know,  he  is  the  only  ancient 
writer  who  aflSrms  this ;  and  he  had  an  object  in  view — a  controversy 
with  Apion,  and  a  desire  of  amplifying  the  antiquity  and  dignity  of 
his  own  nation.  I  persuade  myself,  though  it  admits  not  of  proof, 
that  writing  is  coeval  with  man.  I  question  if  there  is  any  author 
extant  who  does  not  refer  to  some  composition  prior  to  hb  own. 

Secondly.  If  the  rhapsodists  could  write  verses  like  Homer,  as 
Heyne  supposes,  it  is  more  merit  than  Xenophon  allows  them.  He 
calls  them  i^orant  fellows,  who  could  repeat  everything  and  understood 
nothing.  I  do  not  maintain  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  free  from 
all  interpolation ;  but  I  believe  sincerely  that  a  rhapsodist  could  no 
more  imitate  Homer  for  fifty  consecutive  lines  than  Ireland  could 
imitate  Shakspeare. 

Thirdly.  When  Wolf  cuts  short  the  last  six  books  of  the  Iliad,  it  is 
waste  of  time  to  argue  with  him  ;  for  if  a  man  can  read  the  24th  book 
without  feeling  that  Homer  is  the  author  of  it,  be  must  be  fully 
qualified  as  a  German  critic. 

Fourtlily.  R,  P.  Knight's  rejection  of  the  Odyssey  turns  upon  such 
a  string  of  minutiae  that  they  are  of  no  great  weight.  I  have  read  his 
tract  without  conviction  ;  but  I  liave  it  not  here,  and  I  cannot  trust  to 
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my  memory  to  *recur  to  his  proofs.  The  last  book  has  been  justly 
suspected,  and  the  Nexvio,  as  it  is  called,  certainly  bears  not  the  stamp 
of  Homer.  If  I  recollect  right,  B.  P.  Knight  does  not  condemn  the 
whole  poem  as  unworthy  of  Homer ;  but  argues,  from  some  peculiarities 
in  the  structure  of  words,  to  show  that  it  does  not  conform  to  the 
usage  of  the  Iliad.  Whether  any  diversity  of  this  kind  is  sufficient  to 
invalidate  the  whole  (even  if  it  should  be  proved)  I  doubt ;  but  when 
I  read  his  tract  I  thought  it  was  not  proved. 

H<mier  himself  (M.  465)  seems  to  call  the  Travels  of  Ulysses  a 
mythology,  and  I  confess  the  narrative  is  a  mythology  which  I  could 
never  relish ;  the  battle  with  the  suitors,  likewise,  after  the  most  appro- 
priate preparation  for  it,  u  conducted  with  an  offensive  repetition,  and 
wants  all  the  diversifiGation  which  blazes  forth  in  the  Iliad ;  but  in 
other  respects  there  is  nothing  unworthy  of  Homer  in  the  whole  of 
this  beautiful  poem.  Two  passages  I  could  swear  to:  one  is  the 
prophecy  of  Theoclymenus  (Y),  which  is  sublime  above  any  effort  in 
either  poem,  resembling  much  the  prophetical  language  of  Scripture  ; 
the  other  is  the  iLvayywpiafioc  of  Ulysses  by  Penelope.  I  do  not  mean 
by  selecting  these  to  detract  from  other  specimens,  but  these,  if  all  the 
rhapsodists  and  poets  of  Greece  had  combined,  they  could  not  have 
forged. 

Fifthly.  Of  Bryant  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  And  now,  my 
dear  Sir,  if  you  have  patience  to  read  this  long  and  rambling  letter, 
you  will  think  your  old  preceptor  very  much  at  leisure.  So,  in  this 
place,  I  alui-ays  am.  I  read  much,  and  when  an  author  descants  upon 
Homer,  as  you  have  done,  he  touches  a  string  that  recalls  me  to  the 
pursuits  which  have  always  been  my  delight.  It  is  well  that  I  have 
not  troubled 'you  with  a  sheet  or  two  more;  for  if  I  had  gone  into 
your  authorities,  instead  of  dealing  in  general,  I  could  have  sent  you  a 
volume.  They  do  much  credit  to  your  spirit  of  research  and  to  your 
sagacity,  but  if  anything  I  have  said  can  wean  you  from  the  scepticism 
of  Bryant  I  shall  deem  it  a  victory  of  importance.  I  respect  and 
honour  the  man,  for  I  believe  few  better  are  to  be  found ;  but  whether 
he  proves  that  Balaam's  ass  was  a  female,  or  that  a  swollen  fn^  in 
Egypt  was  the  emblem  of  the  inflated  Pythia,  great  talents  and  abilities 
were  never  so  sadly  misemployed.  Fortunately  to  one  point  his  scep- 
ticism did  not  extend,  for  a  sincerer  Christian  I  believe  did  not  exist ; 
but — manum  de  tabula — ^with  many  thanks  for  the  pleasure  your 
excursions  have  afforded  me,  believe  me 

Your  most  obedient  and  &ithful  servant, 

W.  VlHCBHT. 

P.S. — I  see  Homer  has  applied  the  epithet  ifepidpofio^  to  the  tomb  of 
Myrinna,  B.  812.     I  had  much  to  say  on  the  barrows,  on  the  geogra- 
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phical  and  historical  character  of  the  Iliad,  on  the  route  of  Juno  to 
Ida,  but  I  will  no  further  put  your  patience  to  the  test. 


I  scarcely  need  say  that  I  was  exceedingly  flattered  by  this  notice 
taken  of  my  Dissertation  by  a  person  of  Dr.  Vincent's  learning  and 
distinction  in  the  literary  world,  and  it  is  equally  superfluous  to  add 
that  his  admissions  in  respect  to  the  insuperable  difliculties  attendant 
upon  all  attempts  to  adjust  the  Homeric  topogpraphy  with  actual  appear- 
ances were  quite  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  I  had  not  been  influenced 
by,  nor  had  scarcely  touched  upon,  the  scepticism  of  Bryant  in  regard 
to  the  existence  of  Homer,  or  of  Troy,  or  of  the  war.  My  principal 
concern  was  with  the  Homeric  topography  contained  in  his  '  OlMerva- 
tions  upon  a  Treatise  entitled  A  Description  of  the  Plain  of  Troy, 
by  M.  Le  Chevalier,'  published  in  1795 :  and  so  &r  from  being  a 
blind  follower  of  Bryant,  even  with  respect  to  his  Trojan  topography, 
I  pointed  out  more  than  one  manifest  error  in  his  criticisms.  All  that 
I  said  of  his  Dissertation  on  the  War  of  Troy  (published  in  1797)  had 
reference  to  topography  alone. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  England  for  Germany  when  Dr. 
Vincent's  letter  reached  me ;  but  on  my  return  I  called,  and  left  my 
card  on  him.  I  received  the  following  note  from  him,  my  last  com- 
munication with  that  excellent  man. 

Deanery,  Feb.  19,  1814. 
Dear  Sib, — ^Why  could  not  you  let  me  see  you  when  you  were 
yesterday  at  my  door  ?  I  am  no  bigot  to  my  opinion ;  I  am  not  im- 
patient of  con^adiction,  as  Jacob  B.  was,  but  open  to  conviction.  If 
I  still  say  you  have  not  convinced  me,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  meet  and  talk  the  subject  over,  with  many  other  matters  which 
your  pleasant  and  intelligent  publication  may  suggest.  I  do  not  go 
out  $  you  will  find  me  at  home  any  morning  you  are  inclined  to  pass  an 
hour  with  me. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  feithfully, 

W.  Vincent, 

J.  C.  HOBHOTTSB,  Esq. 


I  went  abroad  to  France  shortly  after  this  note  reached  me,  and 
was  absent  from  England  in  part  of  1815,  at  the  end  of  which  year 
Dr.  Vincent  died  ;  so  that,  unfortunately  for  me,  our  friendly  contro- 
versy was  not  continued. 
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Vol.  II.  Chap.  L  p.  372. — ^Expedition  to  the  Dardanelles 

IN  1807.' 

The  following  notice  of  the  enterprise  which,  under  the  above 
name,  has  been  the  object  of  so  much  obloquy,  may  serve  to  diange 
the  opinion  of  those  who  have  hitherto  imputed  the  objectionable 
parts  of  the  measure  to  the  misconceptions  of  Lord  GrenvilJe's 
administration. 

It  seems  that  the  English  fleet,  having  passed  the  straits  on  the 
19th  of  February,  came  to  an  anchor  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  momiog 
of  the  20th  at  Princes'  Islands,  eight  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Seraglio 
Point  This  anchorage  had  been  recommended  in  a  dispatch  addressed 
to  Mr.  Secretary  Fox  by  Hb  Majesty's  Ambassador  to  the  Porte, 
Mr.  Arbuthnot,  so  early  as  the  29th  of  September,  1806.^  The 
ships,  however,  might  have  taken  a  position  less  distant  from  Con- 
stantinople, for  the  Endymion  frigate,  after  they  anchored,  moved 
to  within  a  little  more  than  four  miles  of  the  town,  and  the  squadron 
itself  might  have  got  still  nearer,  if  it  had  stood  on  towards  the  city, 
instead  of  dropping  down  to  the  Islands.  One  of  the  advantages 
originally  proposed  by  the  Ambassador,  as  likely  to  be  gained  by  this 
position,  was  the  cutting  off  the  communication  between  the  two  con- 
tinents, and  so  starving  the  city  into  submission."  It  may  be  now  of 
no  service  to  ask,  how  such  an  object  could  be  obtained  by  a  force 
stationed  in  the  sea  of  Marmora,  when  the  whole  canal  of  the  Bosporus 
was  in  possession  of  the  Turks;  for,  without  examining  into  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  project,  it  is  certain,  that  when  the  expedition  sailed, 
it  was  not  a  slow  siege,  but  active  operations,  which  were  to  be  under- 
taken against  the  town.'  The  nearer  therefore  the  fleet  could  be 
stationed  to  the  city,  the  more  imposing  would  be  its  menace,  and 
with  the  greater  facility  might  open  hostilities  have  been  carried  into 
eflect. 

The  dismission  of  the  Greneral  Sebastiani,  and  the  surrender  of  the 
Turkish  fleet,  with  a  supply  from  the  arsenals,  was  to  be  demanded ; 

'  See  Ko.  b,  Papers  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  pnrauant  to  their  Address  of 
the  16th  of  March,  1808. 

•  No.  5,  Papers,  &c. 

'  Lord  Howick's  Letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  No.  1,  Papers  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  ordered  to  he  printed  23rd  March,  1808 ;  Orders  from  Lord  CoUiog- 
wood  to  Sir  John  Duckworth,  No.  2,  Papers,  &c 


*  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  very  tains  these  words ; — **  For  a  history  of  this 

flattering  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  thiis  expedition,  and  the  true  cause  of  Its  failure, 

little  memoir  in  the  interesting  volume  see  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhonse's  *  Travels  in  Albi^ 

published  by  Sir  Robert  Adair  in  1844.  nia,'  page  111  of  the  Seoond  Edition.*'— 

A  note  to  page  104  of  that  volume  con-  [1854.] 
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&nd  Lord  ColliDgwood  recommended,  thBX  only  half  an  hour  should 
l>e  allowed  for  the  deliberation  of  the  Forte.  His  Lordship  was  justly 
desirous  of  losing  no  time  by  negotiation ;  but  he  was  not  aware  that 
the  Turks  are  the  most  dilatory  people  in  the  world,  and  would  be 
driven  by  such  a  demand  of  impossible  promptitude,  to  the  bravery 
of  despair.  There  were  two  extremes  to  be  avoided,  the  one  just 
mentioned,  and  the  admission  of  such  a  negotiation  on  the  part  of  the 
Turks  as  could  only  be  intended  to  gain  time.  It  appears  by  Lord 
Collingwood's  order  to  Admiral  Duckworth,  that  these  demands  were 
to  be  made  '^  when  the  squadron  was  disposed  in  such  stations  as  to 
compel  compliance ;"  but  it  is  not  exactly  known  whether  the  actual 
pTO()0sal  was  made  to  the  Forte.  The  Endymion  had  charge  of  the 
Ambftasador's  dispatches  to  the  Grand  Vizier  when  she  left  the  fleet 
at  anchor ;  but  as  our  force  was  not  at  that  time  in  such  a  situation 
as  to  compel  compliance^  it  may  [be  presumed  the  real  terms  were  not 
therein  decisively  stated.  The  requisition  respecting  General  Sebas- 
tiani  was,  however,  either  actually  conveyed  to,  or  understood  at,  the 
Divan. 

On  the  21st,  the  day  after  the  anchoring,  Lsaac  Bey,  a  minister  of 
the  Porte,  arrived  with  a  flag  of  truce.  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  whose  opinion 
was  to  guide  the  Admiral  as  to  the  necessity  of  commencing  hostilities,^ 
and  with  whose  advice  and  assistance  the  whole  afiair  was  transacted,* 
consented  to  open  a  negotiation :  a  letter,  containing  a  project,  as  a 
basis  on  which  peace  might  be  preserved,  was  dispatched  through 
Isaac  Bey ;  and  a  gentleman  of  the  British  Factory,  who  communicated 
some. of  the  circumstances  to  me,  went  on  shore  to  receive  the  answer. 
On  the  22nd  the  breeze  served,  and  although  some  apprehensions  were 
entertained  on  account  of  the  current,  it  appears  the  fleet  would  have 
got  under  weigh,  and  have  attempted  at  least  to  work  up  to  join  the 
Endymion,  had  not  the  Ambassador  ^'  desired  that  a  few  hours  might 
be  given  for  an  answer  to  his  letter."'  Mr.  Arbuthnot's  dispatch  to 
Lord  Howick,  dated  Malta  the  10th  of  April,  1807,  has  the  expression, 
that  ^^  once  for  a  moment  a  hope  existed  that  the  wind  was  about  to 
change;'*^  but  the  Commander-in-Chiers  letter  says,  that  ''for  a  few 
hours  the  breeze  was  sufficient  to  stem  the  current  where  they  were 
placed." 

The  negotiation  was  carried  on  until  the  27th,  but  from  the  morning 
of  the  22nd  the  weather  was  calm,  with  light  contrary  winds,  and  on 
the  28th  it  blew  strongly  from  the  north. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  n^^tiation,  the  Turks  endeavoured  to 
erect  a  battery  on  one  of  Princes'  Islands,  and  in  attempting  to  dis« 

*  Orders  from  Lord  CoUingwood,  &c.,  Papers,  No.  2. 

*  Vioe- Admiral  Duckworth's  Letter  to  Lord  CoIIiogwood,  Papers,  No.  7. 

'  Vice- Admiral  Dackworth's  Letter  to  Lord  Coliiogwood,  No.  7,  Papers,  &c.,  p.  16. 
^  Papers  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  pursuant  to  their  Address  of  the  16th 
of  Maroh,  1808,  No.  9. 
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lodge  them  from  a  conveDt,  owing  to  misinibrmation  received  by  the 
Admiral,  an  English  officer  and  several  marines  were  killed.  The 
heads  of  some  of  them  were  shown  m  triumph  at  Constantinople.  The 
wind  continued  to  blow  down  the  Bosporus,  and  the  Commander  of 
the  expedition  was  now  ^  oonvinoed  of  the  utter  mpraoticabOit^  of  his  force 
making  an  impreesion^  as  at  that  time  the  whole  of  the  coast  presented  a  chain 
of  batteries;  as  tvodve  Iktrkish  Une-^f-battle  ships,  two  of  them  three-deckers^ 
with  nine  frigateSj  were  with  their  saUs  hent^  and  apparentfy  in  readiness^ 
fiUed  with  troops ;  and  as  200,000  soldiers  were  said  to  he  in  ConstantinopU^'^ 
and  he  was  also  of  opinion,  "  that  he  might  have  coped  with  the  batteries 
alone,  or  with  the  ships,  if  they  cams  out  of  port,  but  not  with  ihem  as 
described,  so  as  to  be  afterwards  Me  to  repass  the  Dardandles"  Accordingly 
he  weighed  anchor  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  May,  and  after 
standing  off  and  on  to  see  if  the  fleet  would  give  him  battle,  bore  up, 
and  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  off  Pesquies  Point  (Abydos), 
where  the  squadron  anchored.  The  next  morning  the  Dardanelles 
were  again  forced,  but  with  a  loss  which  was  reckoned  very  severe,  and 
which  being  added  to  the  fiiilure  of  the  expedition,  has  not  yet  been 
effiiced  from  the  mind  of  the  English  public. 

Such  is  the  simple  detail  of  the  expedition  itself,  as  fiir  as  it  is 
recorded  in  the  official  papers  delivered  to  Parliament.  Let  us  now 
look  into  the  origin  of  these  unfortunate  operations,  and  endeavour 
to  conclude  to  whom  their  conduct  and  issue  are  fidrly  to  be 
ascribed. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  circumstances  under  which 
His  Majesty's  Ambassador,  backed  by  the  letter  of  Rear^ Admiral 
Louis,  commanding  a  squadron  of  three  line-of-battle  ships  off  the 
Dardanelles,  recommend^  the  passage  of  an  English  fleet  to  Con- 
stantinople, were  materially  altered  by  the  three  weeks  which  elapsed 
from  the  date  of  Admiral  Louis's  letter,  to  the  actual  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles."  On  this  ground,  and  this  alone,  as  flir  as  I  can  judge, 
has  the  odium  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition  being  thrown  upon  the 
Cabinet  at  home.  Wherher  this  delay  was  imputable  to  the  Eling^s 
Government,  will  be  seen  by  the  dates  of  the  several  dispatches : 
Mr.  Arbuthnot's  letter,  finally  announcing  that  **  the  time  might 
shortly  arrive  when  His  Majesty  would  be  obliged  to  act  hostilely 
against  the  Turkish  empire,"*^  was  received  at  Downing-street  on  the 
9th  of  November.  The  orders  to  Lord  Collingwood  to  detach  the 
squadron  to  act  against  Constantinople,  were  sent  on  the  22nd  of  the 
same  month,  and  given  by  his  Lordship  to  Sir  John  Duckworth  on 
the  Idth  of  January;  but  previously  to  this  period,  in  consequence 

•  Vice-Admiral  Duckworth's  Letter,  &c.,  Paper  No.  7,  p.  16, 

'  Nos.  7,  8, 9  of  Papers  presented  to  the  House  of  Commoos,  parsuant  to  their  Addreai 
of  the  16th  of  March, 
w  Dispatch,  No.  5. 
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of  some  differences  between  the  British  Ambassador  and  the  Porte, 
wliich  were  adjusted,  Sir  Thomas  Loins,  with  three  sail  of  the  line  and 
two  frigates,  was  sent  to  the  Dar^elles,  in  pursuance  of  instructions 
from  Lord  CoUingwood  dated  the  22nd  of  November,  which  squadron, 
^  if  the  Ambassador  thought  it  necessary  and  proper,"  was  to  i^pear 
before  Constantinople.^^  Sir  Thomas  Louis,  in  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Ar- 
buthnot,  dated  the  26th  of  January,  off  the  DardaneUes,  told  the 
Ambassador  *'  that  he  might  cUpend  on  the  sqiuxdron's  proceeding  to  Con- 
stemUncple,  in  spite  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  TurkSy  whenever  he  might 
think  such  a  measure  necessary,  as  he  was  confident  of  perfcrrnxng  that  service 
with  facU^"^*  To  this  opinion  Mr.  Arbuthnot  referred  His  Majesty's 
Ministers  in  his  dispatch  to  Lord  Howick.^'  If  therefore  the  service 
could  have  been  performed  at  that  time,  and  the  Ambassador,  who  had 
the  sole  direction  of  the  operation,  did  not  command  such  an  appearance 
of  the  fleet  before  the  capital,  the  English  Ministry  are  surely  to  be 
absolved  from  all  blame  of  unnecessary  delay ;  and  if  more  than  three 
weeks  from  the  date  of  Sir  Thomas  Louis's  letter  of  the  26th  of  January, 
were  gained  by  the  Ottoman  Govemment,^^  the  reason  why  a  circum- 
stance so  fortunate  for  the  Turks  was  suffered  to  occur,  when  a  squadron 
competent  and  ready  to  prevent  it  was  under  the  Ambassador's  order, 
b  not  to  be  demanded  of  the  Cabinet  at  St.  James,  but  the  bureau 
diplomatique  of  Pera. 

The  true  point  of  inquiry  will  be  seen  also  by  a  view  of  the  trans- 
actions on  shore  immediately  preceding,  and  during  the  period  of, 
the  expedition.  On  the  29th  of  January  the  Ambassador  and  his 
suite,  together  with  every  individual  of  the  British  Factory,  were 
invited  to  dine  on  board  the  Endymion  frigate  at  anchor  in  the  harbour 
of  Constantinople.  As  they  were  sitting  at  coffee  afler  nightfall  in 
the  cabin,  they  found  the  ship  under  weigh.  Her  cables  had  been  cut. 
The  assurance  that  they  had  been  saved  from  certain  destruction,  did 
not  prevent  the  merchants,  who  had  left  their  counting-houses  open, 
and  even  their  papers  exposed,  from  earnestly  intreating  to  be  allowed 
to  land  and  abide  the  event.  The  story  now  told  at  Constantinople  is, 
that  a  few  strong  words  hastily  delivered  at  the  Divan  by  the  Secretary 
of  Ligation,  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,**  who  during  the  long  period  of  the 

"  Papen,  Inclosare  No.  2. 

'*  SeooDd  Inclosure  in  Paper  No.  9.   ^ 

"  Paper  No.  9. 

^  Dispatch  from  Mr.  Arbuthnot  to  Lord  Howick,  Paper  No.  9. 

■*  The  Turks  had  interfered  with  the  goyemroents  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  in  a 
manner  which  was  judged  a  violation  of  their  treaty  with  Russia :  Mr.  Pole,  in  terms 
which  hia  better  judgment  would  disapprove,  threatened  the  capital  with  twenty  sail  of 
British  line-of-battle  ships,  and  was  so  far  thought  to  have  gained  his  point,  that  Mr. 
Arbuthnot  reported  that  the  negotiation  had  taken  a  favourable  turn  (No.  6,  Papers, 
&c) ;  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Russian  Minister  Italinsky,  conveyed  to  Count 
Woronzow  at  London,  procured  the  Secretary,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  a  pension  of 
eight  hundred  pounds  per  aimum,  for  haoing  risked  the  character  of  England  m  behalf  of 
another  power,  with  whom  m  a  few  months  she  was  m  open  war. 
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Ambaaaador's  unfortunate  retirement  fh)m  public  business  carried  on 
all  the  political  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Turkish 
empire,  occasioned  a  hint  to  be  dropped,  that  a  repetition  of  such  a 
menace  conveyed  in  such  a  manner,  would  be  answered  by  the  opening 
of  the  Seven  Towers ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Ambassador's  flight  from 
the  capital,  not  only  imprisonment,  but  death,  and  '^  the  most  severe 
tortures  that  malice  could  invent,"^'  were  understood  to  await  all  the 
English  at  Constantinople,  should  they  be  seized  as  hostages,  and 
should  the  fleet  Are  upon  the  forts  or  the  capital.  Whether  these 
apprehensions  were  well  founded  I  cannot  myself  determine,  but  they 
were  not  credited  at  the  time  by  the  English  residents,  and  are  now 
the  subject  of  universal  ridicule.  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  however,  by  his 
sudden  departure,  certainly  removed  one  of  the  obstacles,  which,  in 
case  of  the  seizure  of  his  person,  might  have  impeded  the  operations  of 
our  forces ;  and  as  he  joined  the  squadron  off  the  Dardanelles  on  the 
8 1st,  no  such  change  could  have  taken  place  in  the  state  of  defence  at 
the  Dardanelles  during  the  interval  from  the  26th  to  that  day,  as 
could  prevent  the  squadron  from  proceeding  to  Constantinople.  Tlie 
delay  then  must  have  originated  either  from  the  state  of  the  wind  or 
the  advice  of  the  Ambassador.  Bear- Admiral  Louis  does  indeed,  in 
his  letter  of  the  5th  of  February  to  Lord  Collingwood,  seem  to  have 
changed  his  opinion  delivered  ten  days  before,  and  to  have  thought 
that  a  greater  force  was  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the 
expedition  ;*'  but  the  facility  with  which  the  passage  was  made,  and 
circumstances  afterwards  known  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  at 
Constantinople,  would  make  it  appear,  that  his  apprehensions  were 
unfounded.  The  additional  force  under  Sir  John  Duckworth  arrived 
on  the  10th  of  February,  and  the  Ambassador  declining  the  invitation 
to  return  with  the  Capudan-Pasha  in  the  Endyinion  to  Constantinople, 
the  squadron  sailed  through  the  Dardanelles,  as  before  described,  on 
the  19th  of  the  same  month. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  fleet  before  the  capital,  the  Grand  Signior 
was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  submission:  he  sent  for  General 
Sebastiani,  whom  he  had  for  some  time  admitted  to  a  fiuniliarity  of 
intercourse  never  before  witnessed  between  a  Sultan  and  an  Am- 
bassador, and  said,  that,  however  reluctantly,  he  must  require  his 
immediate  departure.  The  General  acquiesced  in  the  deciBion,  and 
taking  his  leave,  retired  to  the  French  palace,  where  he  burnt  all  his 
papers,  and  made  every  preparation  for  quitting  the  capital.  The 
horses  were  saddled  in  the  court-yard.  At  this  time  the  principal 
ministers  of  the  Porte  were  dressed  in  their  official  robes,  and  the 
state-barges  were  in  readiness  to  convey  them  to  the  fleet,  with  offers 
of  entire  conipliance  with  the  British  Minister's  demands.    Yet  the 

**  Rear-Admiral  Louis's  Letter  to  Lord  Collingwood,  Paper  No.  b. 
'7  No.  4,  Papers  relative  to  the  Expedition  to  the  Dardanelles. 
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whole  population  of  Constantinople,  ignorant  of  their  incapacity,  and 
fired  with  indignation,  rushed  to  arms,  and  the  gentleman  who  went 
on  shore  with  the  flag  of  truce  assured  me,  that  the  whole  Seraglio 
Point,  the  shore,  tlie  walls  and  the  houses,  were  completely  hidden, 
as  it  were,  beneath  a  panoply  of  moving  weapons.  Such  a  species  of 
defence  would,  had  the  town  been  attacked,  have  only  increased  the 
carnage  and  consternation  of  the  besieged.  The  ships  of  war  in  the 
harbour  were  at  once  manned  with  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  citizens:  the  Sultan  Selim  was  filled  with  not  less  than 
three  thousand  men:  they  demanded  to  have  the  fleet  led  against 
the  infidels,  but,  at  the  earnest  prayers  and  intreaties  of  Greneral 
Sebastian!,  were  detained  by  the  Sultan's  orders,  and  saved,  as  he 
avowed,  from  inevitable  destruction.  At  the  moment  that  the  Turkish 
Government  had  decided  upon  submission,  and  the  French  were  on 
the  point  of  flying  from  the  city,  the  advice  of  the  Spanish  Resident, 
who  thought  that  no  very  active  operations  were  decided  upon  by  the 
commander  of  the  squadron,  persuaded  a  trial  at  negotiation,  the 
darling  but  unsuccessful  passion  of  the  English  people.''  It  was  hoped 
that  time  might  be  thus  gained  until  all  the  guns  were  mounted  on  the 
Seraglio  walls,  and  batteries  erected  which  might  at  least  have  an 
imposing  appearance,  but  above  all,  until  the  setting  in  of  the  north 
east  wind  secured  the  inactivity  of  the  fleet. 

When  the  flag  of  tnice  arrived  on  shore  on  the  22nd,  every  artifice 
was  employed  to  gain  time,  and  the  bearer  of  the  dispatches  was  de- 
tained for  many  hours  with  pipes  and  coflee,  and  repeated  invitations 
to  dine  and  participate  in  a  variety  of  ceremonies  with  the  ministers  of 
the  Divan.  This  gentleman  incessantly  pressed,  the  Turks  assiduously 
protracted,  the  answer,  but  both  the  one  and  the  other  expected  each 
moment  to  hear  of  the  advance  of  the  squadron  from  Princes'  Islands, 
as  the  wind  was  then  southerly,  and  was  by  those  on  shore  thought 
strong  enough  to  bring  up  the  ships  to  the  Seraglio,  Had  the  English 
fleet  weighed  anchor  and  stood  towards  the  city  on  that  morning,  there 
had  been  no  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Forte.  The  Grand 
Sigiyor  would  have  chosen  between  the  two  alliances — the  Turkish 
Ministers  would  have  hastened  to  their  barges,  and  the  French  Embassy 
to  their  horses.     As  it  was,  it  was  presumed  that  the  English  had  not 

"  '*  Never  wu  there  any  treaty  bettoeen  the  French  and  English,^  sajB  De  Commines, 
*'  but  the  French  always  outwitted  them;  tnsomw^  (as  I  have  been  told)  the  English 
have  a  common  prooerb  with  them — That  in  all,  or  most  of  their  battles  and  conflicts 
with  the  Drenchf  the  English  have  the  better,  but  in, their  capitulations  and  treaties  they 
come  off  still  with  the  loss," — Book  iii.  cap.  viii.  We  have  dropped  the  proverb^  which  may 
not  perhaps  be  lees  applicable  to  us  than  to  our  ancestors,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  had 
no  great  reputation  for  capadtj,  as  the  same  author  in  another  place  has  these  words : 
^  Before  the  King  of  England  took  shying,  he  sent  to  the  King  of  FSnmce  one  of  his 
heralds  called  Oarter  (a  Norman  6om),  with  a  letter  of  defiance^  so  well  contrived,  and 
in  such  excellent  language,  I  can  scarce  persuade  myself  any  Englishman  writ  it" — 
Book  IT,  cap.  ▼. 
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decided  upon  what  measures  they  should  pursue :  the  emissaries  of  our 
enemies  advised  a  protraction  of  the  negotiation,  and  at  the  same  time 
assitited  the  Turks  in  forming  every  possible  species  of  defence.  It  was, 
however,  never  intended  that  the  Turlcish  fleet  should  quit  the  port  and 
fight  the  squadron.  What  the  Ambassador  had  reported  in  his  dis- 
patches of  the  15th  and  27th  of  January,  was  perfectly  true,  that  not- 
withstanding the  ^*  ships  were  called  in  readiness  for  sea,  seamen  of  no 
kind  could  be  found  to  man  them ; "  ^  and  it  is  not  possible,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  month  the  case  should  have  been  so  much  altered,  as  to 
render  the  Ottoman  fleet  an  object  of  just  reliance  to  the  TuriLS,  or  of 
reasonable  fear  to  the  English  Admiral,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
report,  must  have  known  their  real  inefficiency.  This  naval  superiority 
rendered  a  bombardment  of  Constantinople  at  all  times,  when  the  wind 
served,  practicable,  in  spite  of  any  land  defences ;  and  as  a  dozen  sheDs 
would  have  set  the  whole  city  in  a  blaze,  it  was  so  fully  expected  that 
the  squadron  would  remain  at  anchor  until  the  first  fidr  wind  should 
enable  them  to  commence  hostilities,  that  when,  on  the  2nd  of  May, 
the  English  ships  were  no  longer  visible  from  the  town,  it  was  some 
time  before  the  &ct  of  their  departure,  and  of  the  abandonment  of 
their  enterprise,  was  credited  at  Constantinople  I 

An  inclination  to  avoid  what  might  possibly  look  like  the  gratuitous 
censure  of  any  individual,  has  prevented  me  from  inserting  some 
details,  in  which  the  inmiediate  agents  in  the  above  proceeding  would 
appear  certainly  to  very  little  advantage ;  nor  would  I  have  said  so 
much  on  the  subject,  if  the  blame  attached  to  the  whole  plan  and 
conduct  of  the  Expedition  had  not  been,  with  the  height  of  injustice, 
laid  solely  to  the  charge  of  the  Ministers  composing  at  that  time  the 
British  Cabinet ;  and  if  that  opinion  had  not  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
founded  on  some  expressions  contained  in  the  last  dispatch  from  the 
Ambassador,  dated  at  Malta,  after  the  feilure  of  the  attempt"* 

This  last  circumstance,  together  with  the  consideration  that  the 
Ambassador  owed  hb  appointment  to,  and  has  since  been  ranged 
amongst,  the  political  opponents  of  the  accused  Ministers,  may  be  urged 
in  reply  to  the  only  remaining  charge  wiiich  can  be  made  against  those 
statesmen,  namely,  that  the  employer  is  answerable  for  the  actions  of 
the  employed.  It  is  true  that  Viscount  Howick,  in  a  dispatch  to  Mr. 
Arbuthnot,  conveyed  to  him  the  King's  approbation  of  his  conduct." 
But  it  must  be  recollected,  that  this  approbation  was  consequent  upon 
the  Ambassador's  report  of  his  own  measures,  in  which  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  he  should  include  the  sallies  of  his  Secretary  (the  true 
cause  of  his  own  unfortunate  misapprehensions),  and  which  were  not 

*'  Papers  Nos.  7  and  8,  presented  to  the  Hoasc,  &c.,  punaant  to  their  Address,  16th 
March,  1808. 

»  See  No.  9,  I>ispAtch  from  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Arbuthnot  to  Viscount  Howick, 
dated  Malta,  10th  April,  1807,  received  May  29th  by  Mr.  Secretary  Canning. 

•»  Papers,  No.  6. 
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duly  appreciated  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  Cabinet  of  London  to  be  aware,  that  at  the  moment  Mr. 
Arbuthnot  reported  so  fikvourably  of  the  interview  between  the  new 
Reia  Efiendi  and  Mr.  Pole,  the  circles  of  Pera  were  amusing  themselves 
with  the  intemperate  triumphs  of  the  youthful  diplomatist.  When  the 
Ambassador  saw  his  Secretary  galloping  down  the  streets  of  Buyuk- 
dere,  waving  his  hat,  and  crying  victory,  it  was  not  perhaps  very  pro- 
bable that  it  should  be  suggested  to  him,  that  in  a  short  time  afterwards 
he  himself  should  retreat  no  less  speedily  through  a  back  door,  from 
the  palace  of  Pera  to  the  port.  The  domestic  calamity,  and  very 
serious  illness,  which  rendered  the  Ambassador  ^'  incapable  of  paying 
due  attention  to  any  part  of  his  public  business ; "  *"  and  the  nonage 
of  his  substitute,  may  be  some  excuse  for  the  mistakes  which  caused 
the  rupture  between  Turkey  and  Great  Britain;  but  the  delicacy 
which  prevented  the  arraignment  of  the  agents  by  their  employers, 
cannot  operate  upon  the  impartial  and  unconcerned  spectator,  nor 
absolve  him  firom  the  duty,  however  insignificant  may  be  his  efforts,  of 
disclosing  such  a  portion  of  facts  not  generally  known,  as  may  coun- 
teract the  imputation  cast  upon  great  public  characters  without  the 
slightest  foundation  or  pretence  for  blame. 

With  the  persuasion  that  a  more  decisive  menace  would,  on  the 
appearance  of  the  fleet,  without  any  hostility,  have  eifected  the  purposes 
of  the  expedition,  we  may  feel  many  regrets,  that  other  measures  had 
not  produced  a  different  termination  of  the  affair  ;  but  as  the  war  was 
not  prevented,  we  cannot  surely  lament  that  we  did  not,  by  the  rapid 
conflagration  of  a  wooden  city,  cause  the  certain  destruction  of  an 
immense  defenceless  population,  and  the  massacre  of  all  the  Christian 
subjects  in  the  capital,  which  was  expected  and  threatened  at  the  time, 
and  which  the  power  of  the  Grand  Siguier,  in  opposition  to  a  multitude 
of  armed  fanatics,  might  have  been  unable  to  prevent 

It  may  be  some  consolation,  under  our  discomfiture,  to  believe  what 
everything  I  could  gather  on  the  spot  induced  me  to  suppose,  that 
there  was  not  an  intelligent  man  in  the  empire,  who  thought  that  those 
who  had  burst  through  their  redoubtable  Dardanelles,  were  intimi- 
dated by  the  cannon  on  the  mouldering  walls  of  the  Seraglio,  or  who 
attributed  the  safety  of  the  capital  to  any  other  motive  than  forbear- 
ance, and  a  disinclination  from  having  recourse  to  unjust  extremities.** 

<*  See  the  abore  Paper,  No.  9. 


^  A  letter  from  Mr.  Thomaji  Grenyille,  orders  plainlj  diiected  him  to  inaist  upon 

then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  reoentlj  the  Furrender  of  the  Turkidi  fleet,  or  to 

published  by  the  Duke  of  Buddngham,  burn  it,  and  to  bombard  the  town.     Why 

showing  what  were  the  orders  of  the  Go-  he  did  neither,  and  has  retired  to  give  them 

▼emment  to  the  Admiral,  completely  re-  time  to  make  this  enterprise  impossible, 

lieves   the  Cabinet  of  that  day  from  all  I    cannot  guess,"    &c.     April  20,  1807. 

blame  In  regard  to  these  transactions.    Mr.  vol.  iv.  p.  169. — [1855.] 
GrenviUesays,  *' Duckworth's  business  and 
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MODERN  GREEK. 

I  DOW  subjoin  three  specimens  of  modern  Greek.  The  first  is  the 
discourse  ddivered  by  Speridion  Tricoupi  at  the  funend  of  my  illus- 
trious friend  Lord  Byron  in  April,  1824.  Mr.  Tricoupi  has  informed 
me  that  when  this  speech  was  made  it  was  more  Romaic  and  like  the 
talk  of  the  people  than  it  appeared  when  printed  in  1836,  the  lan- 
guage in  the  interval  having  undergone  some  improvement.- 

The  second  specimen  is  from  the  pen  of  the  same  author,  extracted 
from  the  second  volume  of  the  History  of  the  Greek  Revolution, 
published  this  year  (1855),  showing  the  written  language  of  the  present 
day,  also  preferable,  as  he  thinks,  to  that  of  1836. 

The  third  specimen  is  a  speech  delivered  in  the  assembly  (BovXiy) 
at  Athens,  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  March  last,  and  may  be 
presumed  to  be  now  the  language  of  the  Greek  nation  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.— [1855.] 

AOrOS  EOIKHAEIOS 
EI2  TON  AOPAON 

NOEA    MnAIPnNA. 

*AiroOavovra  icarct  t)v6  *AirpikK(ov  rod  1824  ^ov(,  rg  Kvpiafg  fov  Uavxa^  ev 
MetroXoYlft^,  ovov  Kal  kfyfjmvidri  ^'  *E«r<cXi|o-/af. 


€ivai^  a(f>'  ov  o  \aoi  ri;;  iroXviradovg  *£AXado(  o\oq  X^P^  '^^^  aya\k[atFis 
ixjliedti  eU  Tot/(  #coAirov(  rmt  rov  iiriatifwv  rovrov  av^pa,  koI  tr^fiepov  oKo^ 
6\iylfis  Kai  Karrjipeia  Karaffpexsi  to  vcKpiKoy  rov  Kpefifiari  /uc  vucporara 
icLKpva,  KOI  o^vperai  awaptj'YopfjTa,  *0  7\t/«ctrraro(;^ai/t>eri<r/iof,  XPISTOS 
'ANE2TH,  iy€tv€v  ax<oipi^  rriv  ^fUpav  toO  nao';^a  eU  Tcr  x^*^^  '^*^  *^~ 
Xr^viav  TLpiffriavZv^  ol  omToi^  oirov  koi  av  (rwoTravrovtrav  eva^  rov  aWov 
TO  Tcpot  rij?  ifiepag  eKeivtji^  nrpiv  OKOfitj  a-wevx>fiovv  raj  «caAa(  eopra^^ 
cvveparrovvTOf  xca;  eivai  o  MvAopdo;;  ;^iAia^e(  avOponcoi  ctfyWY-  ' 
ftevoi  va  itaiTovv  yuera^v  rav  to  ©eTov  (fnXi^fxa  rrj^  a^^avfj^  eU  t^v  evpv- 
Xd^pov  ireitaia  i^<a  rov  Tei;^ov9  r^g  nroXewq  fia^,  €ff>aivovro  on  awaxOtjKOv 
fiovov  KOI  fxovov  dia  va  TtapaKa\e<Tow  rov  eXevOeptarip;  rov  Uavroi  vwep 
r^^  v*Yeiai  rov  irvva'Yotvtffrov  r^£  eXevOepia^  rov  Tevov^  /jm^^ 

Kal  TTio^  fjrov  iwarov  va  /jl^  cwrpifi^  rj  Kapiia  o\av ;  va  fi^  KaraTTi" 
KpavOovv  o\(ov  ra  x^i\ij\  evpedf}  aWtjv  <popav  ro  fxepoi  rovro  riji'EWa^og 
eU  irepiCiTorepav  ypeiav  koi  avar^Ktiv  irapa  eU  r^v  eirox^v^  koO'  tjv  o 
voXvOpfpffjiToq  Mt/Ao/o)  yiKOiCpav  eiripaae  KivhweiKra^  koi  avrrjv  rijv  ^w^v 
rov  €if  TO  M£(r^Ao77i ;  koi  rore  koi  eU  o<rov  Kaipov  (rwiCijffe  fiaC^  fia^. 
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iey  idepairevfre  ro  7r\ovvioripoxov  rov  x^^  '''^  ;^pi;/AaTiica  ieiva  /naj,  ra 
vroia  ^  m-c^x^^o,  /ua^  ra  afpivev  adtopOorra ;  voo'a  oXXa  icaXa,  vo\v  OKOfjirj 
fuya\^€p<if  ^Avi^afjiev  ott'  avroy  rov  avipa ;  Koi  arrjjuepoVf  aWoiftovov ! 
fT^fiepw  i  iriKpoi  raifto^  Karairivei  Koi  avrov  k€U  to;  eXinZaq  /m;  ! 

'AA\a  ^er  t^ivopovtre  rax^  Kad^^ievos  tcai  i^<a  r^q  'EwHoiy  avavavo- 
lt£vos  KCii  x^^P^t^^^o^  'ra  KoKa  r^^  Evptmfif  va  rpk^  fii  /jlSvtiv  t^v  fxe^a- 
Xo^iapiav  r^  Kapilaq  rov  eU  fiorfieiav  jjlu^  ;  rovro  apKov(re  ha  i^/ior*  ^ 
ioKifAatrpiivij  (^povti^is  rov  Upoeipov  r^f  BovA^;  jcai  AiotKtjrov  fia^  ^deAev 
cucovopL^irci  fie  fxova  avra  ra  pLetra  rijv  av<paXeiav  rSv  p^epZv  rovrSv 
aWa,  av  apKov&e  rovro  iia  ^pLci^y  ^ev  apKovo'eVy  o;^i,  )c'  avroir  irXatrpAvo^ 
4nro  T^y  <pv(rtv  ha  va  vvepatrTri^erai  vavrore  ra  ^Kaiapiara  rod  avOpta^ 
voVf  ovov  KOt  av  ra  Sfi\ere  KaraTarrffxevaf  yevvi^fAevog  eU  eXevdepov  Kot 
vavao^Hiv  ^o^,  OpefA/ACVos  irathodey  pi  r^v  avayvanriv  rZv  avyypap/iarav 
rcnf  d$apar<ov  irpoyovtav  paq^  ra  ovoia  hiaa'Kow  otrovs  ^^evpovv  va  ra 
hajSal^oWf  ox*  f^ovov  ri  etvai^  iXKa  Koi  r\  trpeirei  va  fjvat^  kcli  tc  ijpiropei 
va  tjvai  i  "AvOpturo^y  eiie  rov  i^axp^Kafiivov, rov  aXwrc^epevov  avBpta* 
icov  r^^  *E\Aa^  va  eirixeipurdj  va  ffwrpiyjtfi  rag  <f>pucrag  aXvcovg  rov 
Ka\  ra  ervvrpippara  rSv  a\v(r<0v  rov  va  Kap^  Konrepa  ^iipti  iia  va  ava^ 
icnjop  p€  r^  fiiav  o,t<  rov  apiratrev  17  filoy  el^e^  koi  Siprjaev  o\a£  ra;  irret/* 
^ariKos  tcai  aotpuiriKas  airoAaucrei;  r^f  "Evpiairriu  icai  tj\$e  va  KaKoiraO^<rji 
xai  va  raXaivapfjO^  M^?^  f^^^t  (Fwafft^vi^opevo^  oxi  povov  pi  rov  isXe/urov 
Tov,  rov  ovoiov  iev  eXvir^Oi^,  !x*  povov  pe  r^v  yvZaiv  rov,  ri}^  owoia^  pa^ 
eicuce  rotra  aiortfpua^ff  vrjpeiat  aWa  Kal  pe  ro  trirndi  rov  aKovurpevov 
evavriov  t^  rvpawiag  Koi  r^q  fiapfiaponfro^^  fi\Qev^  eU  eva  \oyov,  Kara 
r^ paprvpiav  rSv oiKiaKtav  rov^  pe  avoipmriv  va  airodavff  eJy  r^v 
*E A Aada  i la  r^v  'EAXa^a*  v<og  Xoirov  va  p^  awrpififi  o\<av  pa^  tj 
KapKa  ita  r^v  areptiaiv  avrov  rov  avipo^ ;  vQs  va  p^  kKavfFtapev  rtiv 
ereptiffiv  rov  c^y  76viic^i/  ffrept^o'iv  o\ov  rov  'T^WtjviKov  fyevovg; 

*AAXa  e»f  avrov^  aieKt^o),  e'Qare  rov  ^tXeXevdepov^  rov  vXoviriov^  rov 
ivipeiov  av6p<avoVf  rov  aXi^divov  ^iKeWtiva^  eUare  rov  evep^ertiv  rovro 
4J]6avet  fiefiaia  ha  va  Kiv^tr^  ra  iaKpva  paq^  iev  fpdavei  S/mo;,  iev  ipOavei^ 
ha  Tjjv  viroXfplriv  rov  icat  ha  ro  peyeOos  rod  Mo^ov  einxeip^paro^  rov' 
avro^t  rov  ottoIov  kXaiopev  rov  davarov  aTraptjyoprjraf  etvai  avOptoiroq,  o 
evoio^^  e<$  TO  elioq  rov^  HaKe  ro  ovopa  rov  eU  tov  alava  pag,  'H  e\'pvx<^ 
fia  rov  irvevparog  rov^  koi  ro  lAJrog  r^g  ipavraciai  rov  iev  rov  aipri(rav  va 
var^a^  ra  Xaptrpa,  irX^v  Koiva  ^x^^  '^^^  <f>i\o\oytK^g  rZv  va\atZv  io^fji' 
hriace  veov  ip6pu>v,  ipopov  rov  ovoiov  ^  <Y^povrtK^  irpoXfjyfrts  evpoairadijo'e 
K€u  vpomraBeT  aKoptj  va  KXeitr^  etg  r^y  vo^riv  EvpctirtjVy  aWa  o<r<^  l^ovv  ra 
evYYpappara  rov  (teal  6a  (ovv  o<ra»  {p  o  Koapoq)  deXei  privet  iravrore  o 
ipopoq  avrog  avoiKTo^y  eiceihii  koL  avro^t  icaOias  teal  6  aAAoc,  eivat  ipopoi 
iX^iv^g  dof);;.  *EiZ  iraparp€x<^  oaa  pe  fiia^ei  va  aaq  Koivoirot^a-o)  o 
peyaXoq  evBovaiacpo^y  oiroC  itavrore  eptrvewrev  eU  ri^v  Kapiiav  pov  1} 
ava'yvdting  rav  o'v^papparotv  rov,  koi  rov  ottoiov  aiaOavopai  riapa 
<nj)oiporepov  trap'  aWore'    eyKutpiao'e  icac  iyKii^piaJ^ei    rov  irotrirrjv   rov 
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aitapoi  iJiOi  oArj  ^  ao^tj  Evpioiri^,  K(u  BeXei  top  e^K^fuaffo%iv  oXoi  oc  almve^^ 

"Eva?  aWcf  arrox^^f^^  f^  %px^^^  ^'^  "^^  vm/tr  aroxtttrfiog  roa-oy 
opdoq  Kfu  oKridivo^^  otrov  KaraWijXjo^  eU  r^v  irepifrratrtv  r^c  Harpiio^  /tar 
aKavtrare^  ^EXAiyye;,  /ji  irpotrox^  avrhv  rw  frroyaaiMit  BeXw  va  fepp  icoi 
<rroxofffMioi  e^tKo^  tra^  Kai  <rroxwTfioi  mavtorivog* 

UoWa  effradti<rav  ra  XapLirpa  i$yti  eU  row  Kofffiov,  iWa  oXt^tiraTat  at 
evoxou  t5?  aXvfitv^  tSv  XafjL'Krponjro^  epa  ofua^  ^ivopevov^  trroxiiojjtat^ 
Xelvet  cnro  ra  xP^^^f^^  ^^<^  tov  XafivpoS  KoafMv,  ^aivoftevop^  iia  ro 
oyroiov  eKaraf^tv^  av  irore  ^fjLvopj  va  iftav^^  km  avroq  i  'Kaparijpf/riKo^ 
vov^  T^y  <l>i\o<ro(j>iai,  *0\a  ff^e^ov  ra  Sdvfj  rjy  7?^  hreffav  iiro  ra  x^/ka 
evog  eig  ra  x^P^^  SxXov  avdevrov,  Ketirore  iKaXXtrepewrar^  tcawore 
ix€tpoT€p€v<rav'  irovira^€  OfjLoi  ro  fiari  rcS  iffropiKov  iiv  el^e  Kaveva 
^dvoi  Karaiov\»/Mvov  airo  fiapfiapovg^  koi  fiaXtara  fiapfiapw^  piZ^ftevov^ 
airo  alm'a^  eU  ovro  ro  t&voq^  ^ev  ro  ethe^  Xeycv,  va  iXevOepotOp  a^*  eavm) 
Tov'  i^ov  ro  ^atuofievov  rovro  ar^fjkepov  Trappi^ia^erat  Kara  vpur^v 
ipopav  6i9  rov  KotrfM^v,  Koi  ipaiverai  eU  fiovtiv  T^*E\Aada,  vat,  eU  fiopifv 
T^v  *EXAada  ffHtiverai*  ro  fiXeirei  fiaicpo&ev  i  ff>t\6a'o<poi,  kcu  x^i«<  tov 
iitrrayiiov  tov,  to  $\eirei  o  itrropiKOi  jtai  eroifial^ercu  va  ro  hffyififl  ^ 
viav  avaKoKv^iv  t^  rvx^fi  rQv  eOviv'  ro  fiXeirei  o  iro\trtKog^  Ktu  fiverat 
fTKewriKarepo^  Ka\  itpo(f)v\axrtK^irepo^*  rotrov  irapaio^o^  eivai  o  xaipo^^ 
61 J  TOV  oirotov  l^ov/sevt  a'yainjTOi  ftov  'EXAfp^et !  *H  ciravatrratri^  t^p  "EX- 
Aa^oy  dev  eivai  evox^  rov  eOvov^  ftai  /jlovov^  eivai  eiro^^  o\mv  rwf  tdv^v^ 
o\(ov  rZv  ai^viov^  eirei^^,  KaBotq  era^  etva^  elvai  fpaivofievov  ftova^iv  et^ 
T^v  iroXtTiK^v  Karatrraviv  rSv  iOvc^v, 

Avro  TO  fiova^iKov  ^aivoiievov  eirapaT^pijfrev  o  /jLeya/f  m/y  tov  fuyaXo^ 
^povo^,  TOV  voXvdptjv^ov  Mirar/oa»v,  kcu  ^eXijire  va  evwrfi  r^  idav4trov 
rov  io^av  /u€  t^v  ^6(av  aa^,  koi  va  ^piy^  to  ovofia  rov  eU  r^v  Itrropiav 
tUv  Xafiirpav  (rai  KaTopBiafiariU'V  Zev  iyivav  Koi  aXXai  hravaaratrei^  eU 
ray  lifJLepa^  rov  ;  K^fA/jLidv  o/Ui>f  ^ev  aKoXoCdtiaef  Kqiiplav  iev  vvepwrnifrdiff 
hoTt  TfTov  xo\Aa  iia<[>opertKos  o  x^P^f^^lP  rtavj  Ka\  iroAAa  iia4f>op€TiK^  ij 
^tViy  Tctfv*  ^  /jLovrj  ^o^a  Trji  veat  *EXAa)o(  i^rov  i&a  K^a  tKeivov^  rw 
oiroiov  ^^oXoyovv  oXa  ra  <ro^a  irrofxara.  BA^ere^  Z  ^^EAAt^vey,  /BXerere 
ci?  Ti  Kaipov  ^rj^e ;  eU  rt  i'yiiva  ifjifi^Kore ;  fiXeitcTe  or*  /nc  t^v  ^o(av  tra^ 
hev  fifjLVopei  va  <rvyKpi6j  K<fpt/u^  ^6(a  icepaa-fAev^ ;  Oi  fptXeXevOepoi^  oc 
(piXavOpanroi,  oi  (jyiXoaoipoi  oXotv  rSv  eSvwv^  tras  x^^P^ravv  oXoi  poKpodev^ 
oXoi  <ra^  av^x^'^P^^'''^^*  ^^^'  ^^^  epLyfrvxivoWf  Ktu  6  xocip^y  tiSv  KatpQv 
fia^y  a7icaAa  Kai  {TTefpavufAevo^  aOavaaiav,  el^^Xevae  r^v  i6(av  0*0$,  koi 
^Xde  'irpotroyiriKWi  va  ^eirXvvfi  /wf^  aai  fii  to  cufia  rod  ra  /AoXvafiiva  Aro 
T^v  Tvpawiav  ^^co/uaTa  /uay. 

r6vvt;/ievoy  eU  rrjv  Xa/jLvporaniv  Mip-powoXiv  r^  Aov^pas^  evyeviararo^ 
Koi  varpoOev  koi  fXfjTpoOeVf  iroatjv  x^P^  altrdavOf/f  orav  ij  ^ttm^^  P^os 
HoXi^  eU  vvifxeiov  evyv^^fAotrvvij^  rov  eTroXtroypayfrevl  EJy  avrov  tov 
a^^Zva  rov  Oavarov  rov^  ^ow  eU  r^v  ariyft^v^  orav  Kpvftfievii  ^  at«$vioni^ 
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M;^rrraf  eU  rov  ivdpwKow  9vfnfFK0fMisuov  et;  ra  opia  rtj^  dtnir^i  koI  t^^ 
adayarov  fttn^t  orav^  A^cn,  oko^  o  oparoq  KWfjuoq  <fnziv€rai  eva  /jlovov 
umi£ov  ^  TTpii  ra  Aa/uv/Mi  ipya  r^  deias  Havrohvafua^^  eU  eKelvfjv  t^v 
tpofiepiof  Spav^  6  nroXvevio^og  ovrof  veKpoi  itpiviAV  rov  Kotrfjiov  oXov,  ifio" 
OTOirew  e<(  to  aropua  rov  fiova  iia  ovofurra,  rij^  iroAt;a7airi;/u€vi;; 
Tov  Kopi;;,  Ka\  T^g  irv\va*fa7r^fjkevfif  rov  *E]^Waioi' 
aira  ra  Ivtt  ovofiora  ^a0va  ptCa^niya  eU  ra  tnrXay)^  rov  ovre  17  art^/ji^ 
T»S  Oavirov  Hv  ^^jnropwire  va  ra  efoAetifr]!*  Koptj  fiovl  eiveyy 
'EAAA2 !  e?ire,  koi  17  ^v^  rov  iXet^e  I  iroia  *E\A^uc$  Kapiia  va  fx^ 
<nnrrpi0erai  o<raKtg  evBvfUircu  avr^  rijv  irepifrraatv ; 

Atfjcra  fiifiaia,  a^amfroi  fjunt  ^^EXK^vetf  iroXv  Vetera  eivat  ec(  r^i'  (riciav 
TOV  ra  ^Kpva  fAag^  hori  etvat  iaxpva  rOv  kKtipovopLfov  rjjg  Offinnig  rwr 
aWa  ToXi)  ^eKTcr€pa  OeKei  eivat  ra  Sp^a  /iOf  ha  r^  Uarpiia^  ra  oiroca, 
Koi  x*^^f*^^  <i'"'^  *7MSf,  BehMi  vaparfipet  dvo  rovg  Ovpavovg^  rot);  oirocov; 
ray  avot^ev  i  <f^ihjavBpwwi<r^og  rinr  avriiv  Koi  fwvijv  t^v  ev^i^fUHnhmiv 
CttcT  crro  i^/xa;  eU  rag  €V€py€<riag  rov^  avrrjv  r^  aptoifiijv  oU  r^v  vpcg 
lipiSk  a^impf  rov^  avriiv  rip/  €\a^p€Mnv  eU  rag  ra\aiirc»piag  rov^  avr^v^ 
T$v  irXiipwfji^v  ha  rov  x^P^^  *»'?f  ifoKvrifiov  fw^j  rov,  "Orai/,  Q^amfroi 
Itov  ^iBAAs^ve;,  ^  ^ivapiq  erag  Korop&wtrp  va  airoo^/rrpr^  ra  x^P^  orcv 
fMug  iXwro^evaVf  ra  x^P^^  ^'"^  apra^av  airo  rag  c^yjcoAa;  fiaf  rovg  HeX- 
<l>ovg^  ra  rexva,  rijv  Karatrraa'iv  /mi;,  rare  BeAoi  x^H^  V  ^^ua  rov^  r&re 
$€Xei  ayaXKiatrdii  ^  Kovig  rov*  vai^  ^U  rip/  puaKapiav  OKeivip/  Spav  roS 
evrvx^^p^vffv  reXoi/;  rSv  arfiivtiv  aag^  6  *Apxi€pevi  6*  airKovei  rip/  lepav 
rov  Kcu  iXtvdepav  ^e^Lav,  «cac  $a  evXoyei  Kai  ayiHet  rov  iroXvevio^ov 
ratpov  roVf  to  HaWfiicapi  J^oto'pivov  ro  cvaBt  avo  ra  rvpawiKa  atpMra 
fiapLfta/ov  da  rov  (rroXiiei  pi  ia^ag^  o  TloXiriKog  pi  iyiuipia,  o  Uoi^r^g 
yuppivoi  ei?  rip/  appoviKtararfp/  raif/o^erpav  tov,  6a  yiverai  iroitirnu^ 
repo^  rore  av6oar9^v<ApevaL  ai  TlapOivot  rrj^  'EA\a^of,  t^  pLayevriKip/ 
ipaiinira  r£v  oroiav  i^aWev  o  nroXvevio^og  (rv/buroXTn;;  pas  Mvatpmv 
eU  'ToXXa  rov  voi^pMra^  rore  ra  wpaia  pas  reicvo,  ;^a»/9i;  leXiov  va  0o- 
fieSvrai  va  puoKwdovv  airo  ra  apraicriKa  x^P^  '''^^  rvp&vvw/  pMs<,  da 
araivow  x^P^  rpi^pia  rev  raipov  rov^  Kal  6a  rpa^ovhnh/  ra  koXKij  r^s 
y^S  paSf  ra  owoia  pi  roaifv  xaptv  icai  oK^iav  o  nroitjrijs  to?  alSvos  p^ 
i^aKKev. 

*AX\a  Toia  iiia  Xvrtjpa  pov  ipx^rai  rdpa  els  rov  vovv  \  pi  ewXavetrev 
17  ^vratria  pov^  evop^cra  ori  fiXhr<»  otra  17  Kapiia  pLov  tridvpeT'  vw66etra 
evXoyias  'Apxiepet^Vt  iaff>vo(rreif>av<aparay  vpvovs,  x^P^^^  rpi<^ptb  rov 
rii^ov  rev  evepyerov  r^  'EA\a^o;*  aWa  o  ra^>os  avros  Mv  6e\et  ?;^tfc 
piaarov  ra  nroXvripa  Xeiy^ava  avrov  rov  evepyerov  1  cHeuts  6a  pevet  o 
ra<t>os  I  ro  tripA  rov  oXiyas  ip^pos  aKoptj  pevet  eis  ro  irpoatnTov  r^s  y^ 
pAiiSi  r^S  veais  Uarpiios  tov!  iiv  vapaKierai  eis  ras  ayKaXas  r^s  1  /uera- 
ipeperai  els  rijv  7^,  t^  oroiav  eriptiffev  j  yewija-is  rov ! 

Ai  eiiKai  <rov  ayKoXai  axpifi^  rov  koi  TroXvayamfr^  Kopij  6a  ro  ie* 
X^ovVf  ra  iaKpva  ra  eiiKa  (rov  6a  irapiiyop^<rovv  rov  v<aparo(f>6pov  ra^pov 
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Tov,  KOI  ra  ^oLKpva  r5v  6p<papSv  *EWifvc»i^  $a  yyvovrai  €7rav»  eU  t^ 
OnKtjv  Tov  7ro\vTifjLOTarov  irvevfjLOPOi  tov,  k(U  ivava  el;  o\tjv  t^v  t^v  t^^ 
*EAAado(y  dtoTi  o\fj  17  7^ .  Tfj^  *£XAa^o(  cTvai  ratf>o^  ro%r  KaBot^  et;  atVo? 
ran  vtrrepiva^  tm^fia^  t??  fw^j  roti  e<r€  Koi  t^v  'EAXa^  et;^ev  e*?  xi}»» 
KQpKav  rov  Koi  eU  to  x^^V  ''^v*  ^Ikoiov  ijtov  koi  fjierarovdivaroy  tov  wa 
Xa^Sji  KOI  ^  'EWas  ^pi^tov  airo  ra  iterfaKonpLa  \ehlrava  tov.  To  Metro- 
\o77<  ar<fHKTa'^Ka\iaCet^  w^  trvfifioiKov  tJ?  ar^avvi^  rov^  r^v  B^ktiv  tov 
irreupiovoq  rov^  )e{ov  kcli  crv,  fXyKCrtrre  ica/nre  r^;  KapVias  twj  oirodovor- 
TPCt  Sefov  oXoi'  TOV  JO  Aociroi'  (rci>/ia'  o-e  to  (eirpofio^t  tj  'EXXag  0X11  fjtav- 
po^opefievflt  oKfi  iiraprfyoprjTOS'  ae  to  ^eirpofioM  /ne  o\fjv  n^  itucXija'ta- 
ariK^v^  T^v  xo\iTcic^y  koi  trrpartariK^  ri/u^y  Kai  irttpara^tv^  koi  fte  o\av 
TO  vXrjBo^  tSv  trvfjLVo\tT5v  tov  MfitroXoT^ir^y  koi  ofUpyevSv  tov  *EXX^y€^v. 
ai  TO  ^evpofio^e?  VTeif>avmpJkvov  fii  t^v  evyv^tfioffvyriv  n;; ,  trap^opiifievoy 
fii  ra  ^axpva  n;;,  avv€^evfjL€vov  /ue  Tcii  Beo^eicrov^  evxas  icai  evXoyia^  Tav 
'hp^i^pkiAV  KOLi  o\ov  TOV  ^^X^pov,  Made,  evTei^ecrrart;  Ko/>i^  fiade,  ore 
dT/»ari;7ot  TO  efiaerTaffav  eU  tov;  &fwvq  rav,  koi  to  tiftepav  eU  Trpf  ck- 
KKfltrtcur  ;^(Xiade;  ^EWi^ve;  aTpaTiS^Tai  iffKewa^av  to  def la  icox  apurrepa 
TOV  ipopLov  oBev  to  iiiafiaivavp  koi  tu  tTTOfMtra  tov  TOVffieKtZv  ovov  eica- 
Totpayav  toctov;  koi  tocovj  Tvpawov^t  ^vav  o\a  yvpf^eva  koto  t^  W^, 
^  va  ijBeXap  va  troXB^^trow  koi  avT^v  t^v  yrjv  oirov  tov;  apvaae  tov 
€t\ucptvfj  ipiXov  T(»v'  o\a  avTa  to  vX^jOtj  tSv  tTTpaTiwrHnf  fie  to  trvaOl 
avT^v  T^v  <rTi^/JL^y  eU  r^v  pLe(rfjy,  /le  to  tov^ckc  et;  tov  m/uov,  kgi  eroiftni 
va  eKorpaTevaow  evavTiov  tov  atrirov^ov  ejfipov  tov  TLpicrrov  Koi  tov 
'AvBpa>iroVt  irepiKvk\ovow  to  veKpiKov  tov  xpefifiaTt^  k(u  6pKiiovT€u  ec; 
avTo  va  fji^  Xtjo'/jLOv^crovv  icoTe  to;  Bvaia^  tov  ^rar/oo;  crov^  Kai  iroTe  va 
fjL^v  a^^O'ow  va  'KaTtfi^  airo  fiapfiapov  Kai  TvpawiKov  iro^t  o  toxo;  oirov 
€vpi<TKOVTai  airofjLeivapia  tov'  ;^i\<a^;  arifMTa  ;^p<(rT<awica  avoUfovrai 
avT^v  T^i'  ffT<7/i^i',  Koi  o  Nao;  tov  T^wttov  avTifioq,  oko^  vfivovSf  oAo; 
iKeffiag  itit  va  KaTevoitiBovy  to  aefiavfua  Xet^ai/a  tov  ec;  t^  irarpiK^v 
TOV  7?^,  KM  va  avaTravBfi  i}  "^vxV  ^***'  ovov  oi  iiKaioi  avaiFavovTai,^ — 
[1865.] 


Description  of  Tripolitza  in  1821. 

From  Tricoupi's  *  History  of  the  Greek  Revolution,*  vol.  iL  p.  67. 

nPOS  to  /i<po;  T^i  ira\aiais  ^hpKaZta^  Keifievfii  iv  r^  KevTptf  t^;  OeAo- 
Tovv^trov,  TO  irpog  r^v  *Apyo\tia^  to  otcoiov  aWore  KaTcixav  oc  Mavris^?; 
jcat  01  Teyearai^  icat  oirov  e'w^XBev  evorKog  o\ti  trx^iov  1}  'EAAa;  KaB*  iv 
Katpov  aWtjXo/jLaxovTO  vepl  Trptareinv  ci  BoicmK  «coi  oc  Sira/oTioTai,  icecTcu 
tr^fiepov  ^  TpiiroXtTffa,  17  eirc  t^;  i'lravaaTatre^t^  vpurevov^ra  oroAi;  rrfi 
neXovow^irov,  wpoq  t^v  aKpav  irXaTeiag  Ka\  7V/ii^;  ire^iado;,  435  opywai 

*  A  ti*aiiblation  of  thu  oration  appeared  in  Mr.  Waddingtou's  <  Visit  to  Grwoe.' 
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v^i|Aorepa(  t^  *Apyo\tK^i  daXaarffij^f  jcac  irepikKetofMeviji  iiro  rZv  Kopv 
<pSv  Tov  MaivaXov  rod  Tlapdeviov  Kol  rov  ' hprefiuriov,  'H  iroAi;  atrn; 
eivat  o\fi  via'  eicAijdi;  de  TpnroAcc  koi  Koivorepov  Tpnro\ir<Ta  €k  rtjs  eU 
av^TCuriv  avrij^  trwev^eiai  riv  rpi&v  ipj(ai(6v  iroXetav  t^(  Te7eaf  t^( 
Mami^taf  Koi  rSv  *ApLvk\Svy  1}  tov  llaXXavriav'  viroderovy  ie  rive^  rSv 
apj^atcX^iav  an  Keirai  Srov  tKeiro  oAAore  to  IlaWaPTioVf  o-oiCo/ievoy  koI 
6xt  TO?  irtpifi^ifrw  Tlavaaviwf  KaB*  ov  Kaipw  xo^iroAAcu  aAAac  vSXeti  rijs 
'ApKuKa^  rj  ^<Tav  iravr^  ipijjMi^  ^  eixav  Korapr^ei  ic£/uai  rSv  MeyaXo- 
voXiTWK  Kara  roy  ftior  Ilavffayiav  ro  HaWavriov  Karitrrti  iroKiq  ivrt 
Mfiffi  m  Tw  avroKparopoi  'Avrtavivov  toS  Evo'e^ov;  Ktn  i^xaipcv  avrovo^ 
ftiav  Kcii  oTcXecav  trpof  ^apiv  r^v  HaWavricLKav  riv  ifKoiKfjiravriav  Kara 
T17V  ^ifxtfv  riv&v  VTO  rov  *ApKaia  Evav^pov  raq  ox^a^  rov  Tifiipios^  i^ 
Zy  iicKffiti  ixrore  i)  irap'  avrSv  tcrttrSeiara  voXiq  HaXKavrtov,.  kcI  ro  opo^ 
c^'  all  ejcricrdi;,  KoXeirai  eoK  fr^fMepov  HaXarivov  (Monte  Palatino.) 

"H  iroAi^  r^g  TpivoXirtrag  ^o  irpo  t^s  eiravaaraaewg  oAi;  irepirtreixi' 
Cfieyfi  jcai  exTawvAoj.  To  t€?^05  tJj  «?;^€  14  voiSv  tnjtog^  If  de  irAoTo^ 
'wpog  ra  Kara  koi  rpiSv  vpog  ra  avw'  irepi^peiav  ie  iCo  fuXUtV  irpog  ^e 
T^v  ^vriK^v  rov  aKpav  eTrl  Bitmaq  vyjrtjXarepag  i^nBev  rov  reixovg  eKcna 
1}  fieyaXfi  A670/U6V1;  Tiviaj  i^aivofUvn  tag  aKpovoXif,  Hvpyttrov  ^ro  7U- 
ptiOw  ro  reixog'  eixc  JiirAay  nroXefuarpas  hrirtf^eiag  eU  rov^KOTroXefAov^ 
Koi  rpiivra  MLvovia  ef  tav  oXiya  €v;^i;(rTa«  "H  nroXig  /Mra  t^I'  eiri  t^c 
apxVi  T^S  ivavcurrcureoii  Karatpvyijy  eU  avr^v  rwv  KaroiKoCvnav  ha^opa 
fupfl  r^g  TLeXovoyv^a'ov  TovpK<av  koI  rZv  /Mra  r^v  eitro^ov  riv  vvo  rSv 
Kiaxa7<a/iTei}v  i\6ivr<av9  vepietx^  rpiavraKtcrxi^iag  '^^vxas  (rvvapiOfAov- 
Ithwf  Koi  6\i*y»y  XpitmavHv^  Kai  oM^taripi^v  'Efipaiiav,  AeKaKi^xJ-Xioi 
'npiTov  9f(rav  oi  iv  avr^  oirAo0o/M>i,  *AXfiavoi^  *A<navoi  Ka\  neXovow^ 
ffioi.  TEf  atrial  ii  tiJ^  eJj  ^yeviK^y  aweXevffiv  av^KdXiaeiag  Kara 
rov  fxapriov  rSv  nrpoKpir  <ov  'SipiiTrtavSv  koi  TovpK»v  evpiVKovro  evrog 
riji  'woXeai  Kal  oi  ofjfjLavriKfirepoi  oXiji  r^  UeXoirowtia'ov  TovpKoi,  /lera^v 
rivoieoif^v  iteirpeirav  0  yLowrraipapfKreiig  Karoucog  rSv  11.  UarpSv  o  koI 
AvawXnir^gt  «$  ^X**'  ''rarpiia  ro  NavvXioVf  o  Ae^replapvfi^  6  Rio/uA 
pnrei^S  t%  ILopivdov  Koi  o  Stix-Nero'^e^eyTi^c.  'H  iroAi;,  ap^aptevov 
rov  aySvog,  ireXei  vvo  rag  afii<rovi  iiarayas  rov  Kai/uaica/ify  Kal  rod 
Kia;^a7ca/i7r6]}y  koi  vro  r^v  iirippo^v  rijs  ywaucoi  rov  Xovpo^d-iraora, 
Tijf  owoiag  ^  arvx^o  Hv  irarweivciae  ro  <f>p6ytjpLa.  Bixe  ii  oAjyctf  rpofl>ag 
e{  airioi  r^g  ipag  rov  irovg  Koff  riv  ai  ir^ioi  rpoif>ai  etvai  iv  r^  reXeiov- 
ffdai^  Koi  T??  mpoGioKijirov  irvppo^g  rotrov  icXrfiovq'  Koi  iiori^  &v  koi 
xoAAa  e^iBvpt^ovro  irepi  r^  pLeXerapiivijg  airocrraa-Wt  oviepia  eyevero 
^pavrig  6V  Katp^  *Kept  fTiray<aylag  bU  rijv  voXiv  eKeivrjv.  *Av  Kot  iKO'^av 
oi  ^EAAi^ve;  i^iodev  ra  v^pa^^ctyeia^  1}  xoAis  eixe  irtiyadijiria  vepa  koi 
wpdova  Koi  voffifjtcu  Toiavrtj  ijrov  1}  Karacrrcurig  rijs  TpnroAiT^os. — 
[1855.] 
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Speech  of  the  Mikister  of  Finances  in  the  Representative 
Assembly  at  Athens,  in  March,  1855. 

^Ayopev^K  rov  *T'irovpyou  r&v  OueovopuK&p  im  r^?  opX^v  tw 
<f)opo\ayucov  Nofioaj(€Slov* 

'Eav  eixw  r^v  rifi^  pa  tifMi  ftiXof  r^  BovA^;,  ijBeXov  iK^fwinitrei  ftera 
TOP  irpoa^opeva'avTa  aretrropeiq  rji  ^pf,  ro  e^fmritrdtfixev^  Koi  ijOeXa 
irapaKaKea-et  rov  irpoe^pov  va  itatrrf  iripa^  eU  r^  avJ^ijTfitnVf  iwri  ra 
evixeifnifiOTa  tov  Trpoa^/opevaavroi  koto  t^5  hoipefre^^  eU  ^wi  rov  00po- 
A071JCOV  HofJwrxeKov  koi  t^c  /MvifMortfroq  rod  nrepl  evoiKtatrettf  xai 
0€fiai<acre</^  twp  if>6ptiv  trpayfjLarevojMvov  ovre  laxypa  ^av  ovre  evXoya- 
^vij  iii  va  iiKcuo\o^a'et<riv  iw<a<rcvp  rj)v  /u^  trapaioj^v  rSv  ^vo  rwrmw 

Aev  {TKomvct  v  avrtKpaCffa  avrif  aWi  va  eKBetrct  rws  Xayovf^  otriveq 
iveiffav  riiv  Kvfiipviprtv  va  vporifi^^  r^v  inro  rov  irpoayopevvawros 
irpoePXffietffav  ^laipetrip,  llpotjyovfiepi^  ofias  J^^Z  r^p  aietap  pa  vreP' 
Bvfutrti  eU  1*171/  BovA^v,  ori  a^'  orov  ijp^aro  rip  epyaai&p  r^,  inre^A^^i^av 
eU  rrjp  eirnfr^iptffip  rrji  ha<f>opa  "^ofMoirx^Mj  mapra  (tkotop  ixof^a  r^ 
fieXrtaariP  r^q  icaratrra^ecfi  r&p  ^po\oyovfiep»p  eU  r^t^  irpayfAorowotaip 
apxoiaq  Wo^X^^^^  '^^  Kv)6e/»ri7(retf(  rmt  pa\aratrraBmaiP  ol  'BAA^ve; 
t^ioKTflrai'  rovro  Hv  X€y«§  Kavx<»f*^oqt  oAAa  itori^  t^q  oXot  ypitpi^ova-i^ 
rotavrti  ttvat  ^  eiAiicpii'^;  6i\ti^n^  r^f  vapowniq  Hvfiepp^et^  irpoeipevofii' 
pvfi  airo  apZpa  aricoviaiop  Ka\  t^oxop, 

'Orop  hoiTTOp  $1  Kvfieppfi<rtg  vwo  roiovrttv  oppSrai  apx^v  ^U  t^  tfvpra^tp 
rip  pofiwp^  eipai  vidapop  ori  <ric<nreuei  artiftepop  J^tjrovira  r^  fUfPiftinfra 
€Pog  fiipovq  rev  if>opo\o^tKov  Nojaov  pa  vwokKir^  refjMx^oy  T^f  icoivd^ov- 
\evrtKfig  vfiiip  Ivyvo^j  Koi  pa  i^curSepia^  fuxpi  icaiepog  arofuw  rijp  hxato- 
ioffiap  O'ai  m  r^q  evt^nf^o'etts  riv  <f>6p»Pi  * hiroKpovopusp  roiavtifp 
irpodeffip,  Tovpapriop  fjioKitrra  1}  txera^pvBpMriq  avnj  VKortvii  ixi  ftopov 
pa  iievKoKvvff  raq  Po^uSeriKa^  Kot  KvfieppfjrtKa/s  ep^triaq^  ox^  fiopop  r« 
dctfo^  Kaipop  €U  rai  BovXaq  kcu  elg  t^p  Kyfieppijinp  p' aaxoXSvrai  ei^ 
aAAa  ipya  ^t^/uoi^A^,  aAAa  KOt  pa  i^poKaTieajf  fia&eiap  f»e\enfp  m  roS 
if>opo\oyiKov  trwrr^/jLaroq^  apri  r%  f^^xpi  rovie  rwiKtjq  eptavclov  evi^iy- 
ipifrei^.  'O  'n'poayopevffai  ffrtjpixOeU  eU  fuap  rjg  WovpyiKiji  eKdetnttf 
€tal>pafftPf  ^OeXvitre  pa  tcaralkiiff  areXeg  ro  ffvCrjrovpiepop  No/uuNr;^e)<ov* 
oAA'  ^  ^paffi^  €Keipij  a<f>opq  ro  ja€\\op  jcai  vwo^iKPvet  ori  ^  KvfitpptfO't^ 
atrxoXeirai  elg  Tfjp  avXKo^^v  'ic\ijpo<f}opt£p  icai  arotx^ii^p  vpoi  KaraaKev^ 
KaraXXifKorepov  ovo'r^fMaroq  tf>opo!Ko^ia%. 

Kaniyopov/jMi  ori  nrapafiia^ta  ro  ^vprayfia  ita  r^  iiaip€ff€(ag  eif  pLovtfAOP 
Ka\  eviavtriop  <l>opo\oyiKop  vofuw.     Ti  Ae76i  to  Yvpray/JM ; 
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"  Ov^c9  fpipo^  mfiaWerat  oW  ei<nrpaTT€Tai  ew  vp&nyov/tivat^  Kv 
tfrif0«rdj  Tapa  t??  BovXtjf  koi  T?g  Fepovaia^  koi  tcvfu^  vro  rov  Ba- 

'C^  pKewvre  i&f  itararrei  t^v  ivtav&wv  ewc^n^ivw^  dKK  crrA^v 
c-rt-^^ffiv.  'H/*€?5  M  o/>«ffTa  xwoIWe?,  fu/upr/Mvoi  twj  icaroriK  rSir 
^fiX'^ioreptav  (rwrayixariKw^  eSwAv  Kadt€p€t<rafievrnvivafKnvr^  Korirof 
rod  <f)6pov  vofAoBer^efas.  Mv  irapw^x^A  T^r  BwX^  iwif»ipw  eUrwi 
Xo^ovi  Tov?  vrayopeviravra^  r^v  <rw^ct¥  ravniv,  iiiri  ttvut  'wwriyvw 
irrot.  'Eaf  ^  BwA^  ^h  iiref^ite  kqt  Utos  tovs  4>6pav^,  av^^av  ijl^^aro 
va  JfxP  mpm^  ««•«  ^'^  6V€/B7ei5y  t?j  Kv^e/>v^<r€<*5.  ^  At  BovXac  ovri- 
-r/HHToMreuovcw  Tov  Aaw,  o  tt  Aaoy  ir/oerei  va^  tfwwvj}  eU  r^  *i*w  to5 
<fHfpo7^tav'  Tovro  elvat  ro  Ka&rJKov  Koi  to  ffv^pitrfka  rov  €\evdipov  Xacv,^ 
Avror  fca  t5k  avrnrpofrancuv  rov  xopr^^Sfv  enjirit*^  tovj  0opov$  4/«irop€i 
jcoi  V*  apvvfii  avTovsr  V  ^  aireiX^  tJ?  apv^ireat^  iftirepiexe^  oAipf  i^r 
itf^w  tSv  i/o/io6«Tiicfiv  (r»/iar<»v  koi  iyKpCvrei  o\ov  to  fivar^ptov  toS 
awTa^Yf^artKov  fiijxovitFftov. 

'AAAa  irl^civ  toS  ^o/m>v  JJv  ava^acvflrac  1}  av&fKii  t^  iviavaiov 
WT^iy^tcrews  fcori  ^  8«'  evo<itia(re«K,  ^  it^Aftiirov  eicrirpi(ews  (popoOeaia, 
1}  fiefialcMTti  Tov  4>6pov,  at  trx^ffei^  tov  ^opoXoffvpipov  nrpot  w  ewiitia- 
irr^y  ^  irpo^ro  ^tjfMirioVf  oXa  Tovra  KavovitovTai  piv  ha  vofuw,  aXXa  woia 
^  ava^Kti  T?9  €Tfi<riov  popLoBer^ew^ ;  Mnico^  iv  tJ  'A^jryAiqi  ^  ev  tJ 
TaXAiV  vrapx^i  o  avro^  Kaviv\  *AAA'  oirpoa^fopevfra^Xerjfet  oTira  K/von^ 
avra  elvai  irpo  iroXXov  efKaTCfmipAvay  Koi  iev  ixatfffi  ToiavTa  'rpaypLOTa. 
TovTo  p'  ivBvpiCei  ori  icara  t^v  apxh^  tov  iiifcttmicov  /uuw  trraiiov  winjv- 
nftra  eU  to  eyKXripaTiKov  iucairr^ptoy  tov  NatnrXcoi;  iiKif^opor  'KoXvift^vov^ 
ooTiq  otraKig  vtcepa<nriCeTO  KaKovpyov  rtva  ifiej^ove  twj  dcica<rra9  on 
iv  T$  'ApKT^iq  *ApepiK$  otrre  ^vAaicac  vrapxovaiv  otrre  KoXaaet^.  Ejaff 
oXa  ra  R/ian;  t%  dv<r€ai(  i^a/i;^ow  icai  ^/>o<  jcai  fiefiaiiiffeig  ^pwr  icai 
deKar0<T€C9  icat  ir/BOffawriicat  KpaTtjaei^f  eU  i«  ra  oAt/dov  <rvvTaypiaTiKa, 
pLOVov  TO  ircwra  rSy  eyyeic^v  ^opwv  KaT  iro^  y^rjifHtovTai, 

Udioi  ippetrai  T^y  peyaXriv  (nroviatoTtiTa  rov  Vopov  tovtov  ;  oAAa 
fi^a»?  iev  vrapxovai  vopoi  povtpoi  peyltrTi^i  airoviaton^oi ;  MjfroK  o« 
fcavovitoyre?  tov;  i^opov^  tSv  liriTtfiBvpaTtav  ra»v  oiKo^opZv^  kou  tov; 
TcXtf wcticov;  iatrpovg  iev  eTvai  povifAot ;  IloXvri/uo;  eJpat  ^  (ot^^  ^  rcft^,  «cat 
ij  eXev0e/9ia  tov  ai^/M»irov,  aXXa  di a  tovto  3ey  evt^fiifUj^opev  kut'  Srog  t^v 
iroXtTiKfjv  AtKovopuav  kOi  tov  TIoivikov  No/ior. 

AeyovTe;  ptovipov  vopov  Hv  ewoovpMv  va  KaraTn^trokpev  vopov  mpi 
fiefiai^vewq  koI  etavpa^ec^  tov  <p6pov  ap^erafiXifrov  koi  altoviov  <S$  jcai  to 
YvvrafpM.  To  vTcovpyeiov  ha  irpofiaXXopAvtav  p^erappvSfiureofv  ^  Ktu  ol 
BovXevrai  iia  rov  iiKaiiparo^  t^s  vporiirewg  epwopovort  va  iirt^peMri 
Xjpfi<rlpu>vi  pLcravoi^aeif.  Tlpo  Hko  erQv  o  airos  voptos  rviriKQi  kot  iroq 
^^4>t'Copevoi  oiHeptav  (t^b^ov  <nroviatav  perafioXijv  vireori;,  a^piepov  ore 
K^pCrrerai  povip^q^  pieTafiaXXerai  #cat  Kara  r^v  trvvTa^tv  koi  Mra  t^v 
p£doiw  Koi  it€piXapfiav€t  vias  haraiet^  a^ov^atorara^t  ^  Ttpf  Korap^ 
ytl<nv  t5$  €ir*  iicTipL^irei  0o/EK>Xo7(as,  r^v  vraOepoTfjfra  rov  t??  tTTatfuio^ 
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tj>6pov  Kot  aWaq.  Aev  etvat  twto  fieyiXtf  tfffvt^t^  kcli  t^  fAeWova-tj^ 
irpoohnt  ec9  ^(pfifTiiJMv^  Kcii  Xaocwnfg  fierappvOfiurei^ ;  Avircv/naij  ^lori  ^ev 
ffiwtfltiv  va  eifra^ta  eU  tiiv  BovX^  Koi  rovg  ^vo  Np/iov?  arvyj(p6vc»^  Kot 
Toy  evidvatov  koi  tov  ^ovifAov*  oAAa  Tovro  3ev  e^oH^ei  rrpf  'BovK^v  i^a 
vfH>xf>^PV<'V  ^^(  "^^  ^P^^  ^^«  ^  aWo^  Bav\evTiJ£  cTirev  iiori  'roiov  to 
iroo'ov  rod  ff>6poVy  ij  kol  eU  Trocar  nrotortiras  OeKow  itavefjLtfij  ra  ^opoAo- 
foCfMva  KTfiiiaray  ravra  eivai  aweireiai  tuv  apx^^t  ^  oitolai  TtOevrat  ev 
T^  ^M>vifjL(^  vifitf  at  apxoLi  ^e  avrm  ^ftiropovv  koi  x^piarra  va  av^ifn/fi^iFi 
Koi  va  eTrnfri^iirdiMn. 

Tlepaiv^v  rov  \6yov  iiov  vTrevOvpLiita  el^  r^v  BovXi^i'  Sri  oviev  e&vo^ 
fAovapxoCfievov  eivai  nrXovtriarepov  eU  ^ucaKafiara  koi  eU  eXevOepia^  otroy 
TO  iW^iKov*  JIoToi  ^x^aw  u^q  rifim  €K\oy^v  vav^tjfuov^  KoivofiovKiav 
rpteri^f  iijfiOTiKov  kqI  eirapxiCLKoVj  trvtmifia  ihevdepov^  pjoKov  rcvro 
oKot^ai  Kara  to  piaWov  Ka\  tjTTov  eipieda  hroxoi  (rvxy^^  avrw  irapapjE" 
A^(r€c»(9  ^iOTi  6  afypaffyoi  X^P^^  ^^^  apKci'  irpevei  ovro^  va  vwodaXTnjTat 
ivToq  T^(  Kap^ta^  koI  va  J^taoyov^rai  iia  r^  avveii^tretag  kol  t^9  irpatcrt^ 
K^  aperrj^'  deXofiev  va  Tpotrdeffwfuv  neat  aWtiv  riva  e^iv  to  va  evr^i^^cjiy- 
rai  KaT  Sto^  vofiot  eK  <f}v(T€(ai  fipvtfioq^j  Ti  OeKo^ev  KOTopdiMret  eyypaiJHfV'' 
ref  eU  toiV  ict^rifAai  fia;  veov  i^aviKov  iiKaw/jLOf  to  oirourv  fi^xpt^  tov^ 
Kv  wff^eKijtre  tov  \aoVf  evQ  iia  Trji  ^laipcffew^  t^v  ivo  vo^v  tcai  iia  t<^v 
€itra'^ofi€V<»v  fM€Tafio\wv  ettrepxo^^a  6appa\emg  eU  ffWTTfjpM  /uterappv- 
Ofxiaec^v  a$io\o^<av  jcal  ^rifjL0i4p€\i»v.^ — [1855.] 


ADDITIGNAL  NOTE. 


In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  progress  and 
encouragement  of  literary  education  at  Athens,  I  wish  to  notice  the 
competition  for  prizes  awarded  to  the  authors  of  the  best  poetical  com- 
positions. The  poems  are  sent  to  the  examiners  anonymously,  each 
having  a  motto  by  which  the  authors  may  be  subsequently  recognised, 
after  our  Cambridge  fashion ;  and  on  an  appointed  day  the  decision  of 
the  judges  is  pronounced  before  a  public  assembly  in  a  written  discourse 
containing  a  critical  detail  and  estimate  of  all  the  performances,  and 
adjudging  the  prizes  accordingly.  I  have  before  me  the  published 
account  of  this  ceremony,  with  the  discourse,  or,  as  it  may  be  called. 
Essay  of  the  examiners  for  the  present  year  [1855]  entitled — 

O  nOIHTlKOS  AFGN  TOY  1855, 

and  I  have  also  the  poem  which  gained  the  first  prize.     It  is  written  in 
hexameters,  regulated,  like  other  Romaic  poetry,  by  the  accents,  with- 

*  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  speeches  of  the  newspapers.     The  speech,  as  above 

in  the  RepresentativeAssemblyare  not  taken  given,  appeared  in  the  AeHNA  of  March 

down  by  reporters,  but  are  communicated  26th  of  this  year,  1855.— -[1855.] 
by  the  speakers  themselves  to  the  edito» 
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out  reference  to  the  long  and  short  syllables  of  the  words  composing 
the  verses.  I  subjoin  the  title  of  it,  and  a  few  of  the  first  lines  as  a 
specimen  of  the  style  and  nature  of  the  poem  itself, 

ANNA  KAI  OAOPOS, 


o  nrpros  ths  nEXPAs. 

Yno  eEOAapoY  r.  op*aniaoy- 

Uoirffia  eh  i^afUrpovf^  fipafievBw   Kara  rhv 

TLoufTiKhv  dtay»vurfi6v  rod  1855. 

C*ia«  iwX\£B.  123,  nX.  49.) 


*'  ^Oray  drcvr*  ^  ifixoua'EKkSaSt  col  hfiw  ^  apxaia 
('AA.  P.  *PcEylca^lrv,  wpl^  Aovicar.) 

A. 

Kccr'  inln/khs  yutra^  t&v  Otf^v  koI  tov  Br^fiov  ttJs  Utrpas 
Hvpyos  fiapfidpov  pvBfiovy  wpos  fivafjkiis  Karapp€v<rag  iv  ficpct, 
^'Rxav  Trpf  fiaatv  enl  t»v  6\BSiV  rrjs  xoX^r  Kioirai^^f, 
"Oirov  yXavjcoO  ovpavov  r^  Xofitrph  KaTonTpi(oin-ai  jcoXXi;' 
^cpct  rd  Tfixq  tyrbs  fifkavii^  KaBi^s  TeLxn  KafiofoVf 
*Eyd€t|tv,  iSri  fioph  d^<l}ayov  nvpbs  atftipffrdytj' 
Mcyc^off,  OeatSf  elpfibt^  Koi  al  nkticioy  irokvKopjroi  yaiai^ 
nci^vo-iy  Sri  irori  Miairrifxa  ^ro  irkovciov. 

Whether  the  poem  deserves  all  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
examiners  in  the  summary  of  its  merits  must  be  decided  by  judges 
more  competent  than  I  pretend  to  be ;  but  I  have  my  doubts  of  the 
expediency  of  giving  additional  stimulus  to  this  talent  amongst  a 
people  already  too  much  addicted  to  metrical  composition,  and  whose 
tastes  should  be  directed,  rather  to  those  branches  of  literature  which 
might  tend  to  invigorate  the  understanding,  and  improve  the  morals  of 
the  rising  generation. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  that  these  literary  exhibitions  are 
devoted  solely  to  the  distribution  of  prizes  for  poetical  excellence. 
There  is,  once  a  year,  an  interesting  ceremony,  when  the  President  of 
the  Athenian  University,  on  delivering  over  his  chair  to  his  successor 
pronounces  a  public  discourse,  and  recapitulates  the  proceedings  of  his 
year  of  office ;  his  successor  making  a  suitable  address  in  reply.  The 
speeches  of  October  1854  were  printed  at  the  royal  press  at  Athens, 
and  the  same  friend  who  gave  me  the  noiHTIKOS  ATON  has  furnished 
me  with  a  copy  of  them.  Without  being  of  the  same  class  of  composi- 
tion as  the  inaugural  addresses  of  the  Rectors  of  our  Scotch  Universities, 
they  are,  in  some  respects,  more  interesting.     None  of  the  subsequent 
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labours  of  the  son  of  Alcmena  delight  us  so  much  as  the  proof  ^ven  of 
his  divine  origin  when  only  in  his  cradle,  and  I  cannot  help  seeing'  iu 
these  efforts  to  raise  the  inteUectual  character  of  all  classes  of  the 
people,  almost  at  the  instant  of  their  new  birth,  a  promise  of  the  future 
importance  of  this  nation  as  a  member  of  the  European  Community — 

BUT  TO  BBINO  THIS  ABOUT  THBT  MUST  BE  AN  INDBFBNDKNT  NATION. 

It  is  true  that  the  passion,  for  so  it  may  be  called,  for  literary  exer- 
tion has  produced  that  which  might  be  expected  amongst  an  exdtable 
race  suddenly  roused  into  life  and  liberty  of  action.  I  mean  a  spirit  of 
angry  controversy  not  very  creditable  to  the  antagonists,  nor  to  the 
studies  which  might  be  expected  to  teach  kinder  feelings  and  better 
manners.  They  have,  however,  to  plead  the  example,  not  only  of  their 
own  wonderful  ancestors,  but  of  almost  every  community  in  which  the 
cultivation  of  letters  has  been  one  of  the  principal  studies  of  social  life, 
and  even  this  tendency  is  not  altogether  unprofitable  to  rising  Greece. 
I  have  before  alluded  to  the  unseemly  disputes  between  Soutsos  and 
the  disciples  of  Corai,  which  might  better  have  been  avoided ;  and  yet 
they  have  served  to  display  much  ingenuity  and  critical  research.  I 
allude  particularly  to  a  volume  called  «lA0A0nA2  IIAAAIA2  TE  KAI 
NEA2  nAPEPFA,  HTOI TA  SOYTSEIA.  These  Soutseana,  of  264  octavo 
pages,  are  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  literary  accomplishments 
of  the  said  Panagiotes  Soutsos,  but  the  personal  criticism  has  enabled 
the  author  to  introduce  much  curious  discussion  on  philological  ques- 
tions— rather,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  with 
references  to  Homer,  Aristotle,  and  most  of  the  great  writers  of  every 
age  and  country,  down  to  Monti,  Goethe,  Lessing,  Scott,  Byron,  Victor 
Hugo,  and  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy — in  short,  the  essay  is  not  unlike  a 
lively  well-written  article  in  one  of  our  best  reviews.  I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  Mr.  Soutsos  and  his  oppo- 
nents, as  developed  in  their  respective  works,  but  on  the  general  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  them  I  have  little  or  no  doubt,  and  if  I  thought 
my  opinion  of  any  weight  would  pronounce  it  at  once.  In  the  mean 
time  let  me  be  permitted,  with  all  the  fond  respect  of  an  unworthy 
pupil,  still,  although  near  the  end  of  his  days,  at  the  feet  of  the  mighty 
masters  by  whose  lessons  he  ought  to  have  profited  in  his  youth,  to 
express  a  hope  that  all  Greeks,  but  chiefly  those  who  have  made  litera- 
ture their  profession,  whether  subjects  of  the  present  kingdom  or  resid- 
ing beyond  the  limits  now  assigned  to  it,  will  abstain  from  all  frivolous 
disputes  amongst  themselves,  and  devote  their  best  energies  to  one 
common  end  and  aim,  the  complete  r^eneration  and  final  independence 
of  their  fellow-countrymen.     [  1 865. J 
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